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INTRODUCTION: 


§ 1. ON the eastern coast of Greece, just north of Thermo- The home 
pylae, lies a region which in ancient times was called Malis, ‘ the seks 
sheep-land. This was the country of Philoctetes,—the home 
to which, in the play of Sophocles, his thoughts are constantly 
turning’, It will be well to form some idea of its chief features 
and associations. 

Pindus, the spine of northern Greece, terminates at the south 
in Typhrestus, a great pyramidal height from which two moun- 
tain-ranges branch out towards the eastern sea. One of these is 
Othrys, which skirts the southern border of Thessaly ; the other, 
south of it, is Oeta, which, like Malis, takes its name from its 
pastures. The deep and broad depression between them is the 
fertile valley of the Spercheius (the ‘hurrying’ or ‘ vehement’) 
—which rises at the foot of Typhrestus, and flows into the 
Malian Gulf. A few miles from the sea, the valley opens. 
While Othrys continues its eastward direction, Oeta recedes 
southward, and then, with a sudden bend to the south-east, 


1 The Homeric Catalogue includes this district in Phthia, the realm of Achilles 
(Z/. 2. 682). It assigns Philoctetes to a more northerly part of Thessaly,—viz., the 
narrow and mountainous strip of coast, N. and E. of the Pagasaean Gulf, which was 
known in historical times as Magnesia. His four towns were Methoné, Thaumacia, 
Meliboea and Olizon. (//. 2. 716 f.) This agrees with the fact that Poeas, the father 
of Philoctetes, was called the son of Thaumacus, and was numbered among the 
Argonauts who sailed from Iolcus (Apollod. 1. 9. 16). In its original form, the story 
of Poeas and his son must have belonged, like that of Jason, to the legends of the 
Minyae who dwelt on the eastern coasts of Thessaly. Cp. Anthol. append. 61 (vol. 11. 
p- 754 ed. Jacobs) : 

To&wy ‘Hpakdéovs taulny, Ioudvriov vidy, 
noe PioxtyTyy yh Muwvdas xaréxet. 
It was when the myth became interwoven with the apotheosis of Heracles that the 
home of Poeas was transferred to the country around Trachis. 
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sweeps down upon Thermopylae, where the fir-clad and snowy 
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summit of Callidromus rises above the pass. Precipitous cliffs 
are thrown forward from this part of the Oetaean range, forming 
an irregular crescent round the southern and western sides of 
the plain. These cliffs were called of old ‘the Trachinian Rocks.’ 
Trachis, the ‘city of the crags,’ stood on a rocky spur beneath 
them, a little north of the point where they are cleft by the 
magnificent gorge of the Asopus,—that steep ravine by which 
Hydarnes led his Persians up through the mountain oak-woods, on 
the night before he surprised Leonidas. Between the Asopus and 
the Spercheius are the narrow channels of two lesser streams, 
anciently known as the Melas and the Dyras!. The name Malis 
denoted this whole seaboard plain, with the heights around it, 
from the lower spurs of Othrys on the north to those of Oeta 
on the south and west. Just opposite the entrance of the Gulf, 
the bold north-west promontory of Euboea, once called Cape 
Cenaeum, runs out towards the mainland. There was a peculiar 
fitness in the phrase of Sophocles, when he described this dis- 
trict, with its varied scenery, as ‘the haunt of Malian Nymphs’, 


1 The Dyras was said to have first started from the ground in order to relieve the 
fiery pangs of Heracles (Her. 7. 198). In a vase-painting noticed below (n. on v. 728, 
p- 121, 1st col.), the Nymph who seeks to quench the pyre probably symbolises this 
stream. 

The ancient mouth of the Spercheius was some miles N.w. of Thermopylae; the 
present mouths are a little E.N.E. of it, and the line of the coast has been considerably 
advanced, so that there is no longer a narrow pass. The Asopus, Melas and Dyras. 
formerly had separate courses to the sea. They are now mere affluents of the 
Spercheius,—the Melas and Dyras uniting before they reach it. 

2 vy. 725 av\av Madtdduv vupdar. 
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those beings of the forest and the river, of the hills and the 
sea. 

It was in this region that legend placed the last deeds of 
Heracles, and his death, or rather his passage from earth to 
Olympus. After taking Oechalia in Euboea, he was sacrificing 
on Cape Cenaeum when the fatal robe did its work. He was 
carried to his home at Trachis; and then he commanded that he 
should be borne to the top of Mount Oeta, sacred to Zeus,and burnt 
alive. He was obeyed; as the flames arose on the mountain, 
they were answered from heaven by the blaze of lightning and 
the roll of thunder; and by that sign his companions knew that 
the spirit of the great warrior had been welcomed to the home 
of his immortal father. Somewhere in the wilds of those lonely 
summits tradition showed the sacred spot known as ‘the Pyre’; 
and once, at least, in later days a Roman Consul, turning aside 
from a victorious progress, went up to visit the solemn place 
where the most Roman of Greek heroes had received the supreme 
reward of fortitude’. 


§ 2. Heracles had constrained his son Hyllus to aid in pre- Thelegend 
paring the funeral-pile, but could not prevail upon him to kindle Bae 
it. That office was performed, at his urgent prayer, by the 
youthful Philoctetes, son of Poeas, king of Malis*» In token of 
gratitude, Heracles bequeathed to Philoctetes the bow and arrows 
which he himself had received from Apollo. 

In the myths relating to the Trojan war a most important 
part belonged to the man who had thus inherited the invincible 
weapons. Homer, indeed, does not say much about him; but 
the //zad contains only an episode in the tenth year of the war: 
the part played by Philoctetes came before and after that 
moment. The allusion in the Second Book of the liad is, 


1 Manius Acilius Glabrio, after taking Heracleia near Trachis, in the war with 
Antiochus (1g1 B.c.). Livy 36. 30: ipse Oetam ascendit, Herculique sacrificium fecit 
in eo loco quem Pyram, quod ibi mortale corpus eius dei sit crematum, appellant. 
Cp. Silius Italicus 6. 452: Vixdum clara dies summa lustrabat in Oeta | Herculei 
monimenta rogi.—The name Pyra seems to have been usually associated with a height 
about eight miles w.N.w. of Trachis. 

* With regard to the other version, according to which Poeas was the kindler, see 
on v. 802. 
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however, significant ; it glances backwards and forwards. He is 
there mentioned as a skilful archer, who had sailed from Greece in 
command of seven ships, but had been left behind in Lemnos, 
wounded by the bite of a deadly water-snake. And then the 
poet adds that the Greeks at Troy will soon have cause to 
bethink them of Philoctetes.. In the Odyssey he is named only 
twice; in one place, as having been the best bowman at Troy ; 
in another, as one of those heroes who came safely home*. But 
his adventures were fully told in other epics. The events pre- 
ceding the action of the //Zad were contained in the Cyprza, an 
epic whose reputed author, Stasinus of Cyprus, lived early in the 
eighth century B.c. That poem described how Philoctetes was 
bitten by the snake,—while the Greeks, on their way to Troy, 
were at Tenedos,—and was abandoned in Lemnos. His later 
fortunes were narrated in the Lzttle Iliad, ascribed to Lesches of 
Mitylene (czrca 700 B.C.), and in the //zuperszs, or ‘Sack of Troy,’ 
by Arctinus of Miletus (¢ 776 B.c.). The contents of these lost 
works are known chiefly from the prose summaries of the gram- 
marian Proclus (140 A.D.), as partly preserved by Photius in his 
Bibliotheca. The following is an outline of the story in its epic 
form. 

§ 3. When the Greeks under Agamemnon were about to sail 
against Troy, it became known that an oracle had commanded 
them to offer sacrifice, in the course of their voyage across the 
Aegean, at the altar of a deity named Chryse. All the accounts 
placed this altar somewhere in the north-east of the Archipelago. 
The prevalent version assigned it to a small island which, like 
the deity herself, was called Chryse, and lay close to the eastern 
shore of Lemnos. Jason, it was said, had sacrificed at this altar 
when he was leading the Argonauts in quest of the golden 
fleece. Heracles had paid it a like homage when he was levying 
war against Laomedon. 


LR os FOR Vise 
aN’ 6 pev év viow Keiro Kparép’ ddyea macxwr, 
Anury év tyyabén, 66¢ ww Nov vies ’Axadr, 
Exec pox Gigvovra Kaxw ddoddpovos dpov" 
20’ 6 ye Kelr’ axéwy: Taxa 6é pvicecOar eueddov 
*Apyetoe mapa vnuci PiioxTyATao dvaxTos. 

2 Ou. 8. 219: 3- 190. 
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Philoctetes, with his seven ships, was in the fleet of Aga- 
memnon, and undertook to act as guide. He alone knew where 
the isle of Chryse was to be found ; for, in his early youth, he 
had been present at the sacrifice offered there by Heracles. 

The altar stood in a sacred precinct, under the open sky. 
When, followed by the Greek chieftains, he approached it, he 
was bitten in the foot by a serpent. The wound mortified, and 
became noisome. His cries of pain made it impossible to perform 
the religious rites, which required the absence of all ill-omened 
sounds. The fetid odour of his wound also made his presence 
a distress to the chiefs. They conveyed him from the islet of 
Chryse to the neighbouring coast of Lemnos, where they put 
him ashore; and then sailed for Troy. 

It should be noticed that the circumstances of this desertion, 
as set forth in the early legend, were probably less inhuman than 
they appear in the version adopted by Sophocles. In the first 
place, it can hardly be doubted that these cyclic poets, like 
Homer, imagined Lemnos as an inhabited island}. And, accord- 
ing to one account, some followers of Philoctetes were left in 
charge of him’. 

Ten years elapsed. The sufferer was still languishing in 
Lemnos; his former comrades were still on the shore of the 
Hellespont, besieging the city which they could not capture. 
Achilles had already fallen; Ajax had died by his own hand. 
In their despondency, the Atreidae turned to the prophet who 
had so often admonished or consoled them; but Calchas replied 
that the fate of Ilium must now be learned from other lips than 
his. They must consult the Trojan Helenus, son of Priam,—a 
warrior whom they had often seen in the front of battle on the 
plain ; a seer who, as rumour told, had warned, though he could 
not save, his brother Hector. 


1 See commentary on v. 2, 

2 Philostratus Heroica 6: ra 5é rijs vécou Kal Tov lacauevwv adrov érépws déyet 
(IIpwrecthaos). KxararepOjvar pev yap ev Ajuvw tov Piroxrjryv, ob why Epnuov Trav 
Geparwevodytwy oS aweppimpévov Tod ‘EXXnvikot* wodXovs Te yap TOY 
MeXiBorav olkotyTwy Evykarapetvar (ctparnyos bé TovTwy Wy), Tois 7’ "Axacols 
daxpua érehOeiv, br’ aréhure opas avinp woeukds Kal mo\NGy avTdéios. As to Meliboea, 
see above, § I n. I. 
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Helenus was made prisoner by a stratagem of Odysseus, and 
then declared that, before the Greeks could prevail, two things 
must be done. First, Philoctetes must be brought back from 
Lemnos: Troy could never fall, until he launched against it the 
arrows of Heracles. Secondly, Neoptolemus, the youthful son 
of Achilles, must come from the island of Scyros, and must 
receive his due heritage, the wondrous armour wrought for his 
father by the god Hephaestus. 

Both injunctions were obeyed. Diomedes went to Lemnos, 
and brought Philoctetes. Odysseus went to Scyros, and brought 
Neoptolemus. Philoctetes was healed by the physician Ma- ~ 
chaon, son of Asclepius. He then slew Paris in single combat, 
and shared with Neoptolemus the glory of final victory over 
Troy. 


§ 4. Inthis epic form of the story, two points deserve remark. 
(1) The mission to Lemnos and the mission to Scyros are en- 
trusted to different persons, and are conceived as simultaneous, 
or nearly so. In the Lzttle [tad of Lesches, the voyage to Lem- 
nos seems to have been related first. (2) Diomedes has apparent- 
ly no difficulty in persuading Philoctetes to accompany him. For 
the purposes of epic narrative, it would evidently suffice that 
Diomedes should announce an oracle which promised health to 
the sufferer and honour to the exile. The epic Philoctetes would 
accept these overtures in a speech of dignified magnanimity; and 
all would be happily settled. This particular point is curiously 
illustrated by Quintus Smyrnaeus, though in other respects he 
has varied widely from the old epic version. He represents the 
wrath of Philoctetes as immediately disarmed by the first sooth- 
ing words of the Greek envoys (Diomedes and Odysseus). In- 
deed, that brevity which sometimes marks the poet of Smyrna is 
seldom quainter than in this passage of his ninth book. At 
verse 398 Philoctetes is preparing to shoot his visitors. At verse 
426 they are carrying their recovered friend, with pleasant laugh- 
ter, to their ship :— 

ot O€ puv ail’ él via Kal qicvas Bapvdovrous 


4 »” 4 A , , 
KayxadowvTes EvetKav Ouas ohereporor Pedenvors. 
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§ 5. But all this was changed when Philoctetes became a The story 
subject of tragic drama. The very essence of the situation, as *$7)eme 
a theme for Tragedy, was the terrible disadvantage at which the 
irony of fate had placed the Greeks. Here was a brave and 
loyal man, guiltless of offence, whom they had banished from 
their company,—whom they had even condemned to long years 
of extreme suffering,—because a misfortune,—incurred by him 
in the course of doing them a service,—had rendered his person 
disagreeable to them. For ten years he had been pining on 
Lemnos; and now they learned that their miserable victim was 
the arbiter of their destinies. It was not enough if, by force or 
fraud, they could acquire his bow. The oracle had said that 
the bow must be used at Troy by Philoctetes himself. How 
could he be induced to give this indispensable aid ? 

A dramatist could not glide over this difficulty with the 
facile eloquence of an epic poet. If the Lemnian outcast was to 
be brought, in all his wretchedness, before the eyes of the spec- 
tators, nature and art alike required the inference that such 
misery had driven the iron into his soul. It would seem a viola- 
tion of all probability if, when visited at last by an envoy from 
the camp, he was instantly conciliated by a promise—be the 
sanction what it might—that, on going to Troy, he would be 
healed, and would gain a victory of which the profit would be 
shared by the authors of his past woes. Rather the Philoctetes 
of drama would be conceived as one to whom the Greeks at 
Troy were objects of a fixed mistrust, and their leaders, of an 
invincible abhorrence; one to whom their foes were friends, and 
their disasters, consolations ; one who could almost think that 
his long agony had been an evil dream, if he could but hear that 
they were utterly overthrown, and that it was once more possible 
for him. without misgiving or perplexity, to recognise the justice 
of the gods’. 


§ 6. Aeschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles—to place their The three 
names in the chronological order of their plays on this subject— asco) 
solved the problem each in his own manner. A comparison of 
their methods is interesting. That it is possible, is due in great 


1 See, ¢.g., in. this play, vv. 451 f., 631 f., 1043 f. 


The 
Philoctetes 
of Aeschy- 
lus. 
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measure to a fortunate accident. Dion, surnamed the golden- 
mouthed, eminent as a rhetorician and essayist, was born at 
Prusa in Bithynia about the middle of the first century, and 
eventually settled at Rome, where he enjoyed the favour of 
Nerva and of Trajan. The eighty ‘discourses’ (Adyor) extant 
under his name are partly orations, partly short pieces in the 
nature of literary essays,—many of them very slight, and written 
in an easy, discursive style. In one of these (no. LI.) he describes 
how he spent a summer afternoon in reading the story of Phi- 
loctetes at Lemnos, as dramatised by Aeschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles. He reflects that, even if he had lived at Athens in 
their time, he could not have enjoyed precisely this treat,—of 
hearing the three masters, one after another, on the same theme. 
And, as the result of his perusal, he declares that, if he had been a 
sworn judge in the Dionysiac theatre, it would have puzzled him 
to award the prize. After such a preface, it is rather disappointing 
that he does not tell us more about the two plays which are 
lost. However, his little essay, which fills scarcely seven octavo 
pages, throws light on several points of interest; and in another 
of his short pieces (LIX.) he gives a prose paraphrase of the 
opening scene in the PAzloctetes of Euripides. Apart from these 
two essays of Dion, the fragments of the plays themselves would 
not help us far. From the Aeschylean play, less than a dozen 
lines remain; from the Euripidean, about thirty-five. Such, 
then, are the principal materials for a comparison. 


§ 7. In the play of Aeschylus, the task of bringing Philocte- 
tes from Lemnos to Troy was undertaken, not by Diomedes,— 
as in the epic version,—but by Odysseus. ‘This change at once 
strikes the key-note of the theme, as Tragedy was to handle it. 
Odysseus was the man of all others whom Philoctetes detested ; 
no envoy more repulsive to him could have been found. On the 
other hand, the choice of that wily hero for the mission implies 
that its success was felt to depend on the use of stratagem. As 
Dion shows us, Aeschylus boldly brought Odysseus face to face 
with Philoctetes, and required the spectators to believe that 
Philoctetes did not recognise his old enemy. The excuse which 
Dion suggests for this improbability is not that the appearance 
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of Odysseus was greatly altered, but that the memory of Phi- 
loctetes had been impaired by ten years of suffering. It may 
be inferred that the text of Aeschylus supplied no better 
explanation. 

The unrecognised Odysseus then proceeded to win the ear 
of Philoctetes by a false story of misfortunes to the Greeks at 
Troy ; Agamemnon was dead; Odysseus, too, was gone—having 
been put to death for an atrocious crime (Dion does not say 
what): and the whole army was in extremities. This story 
having won the confidence of Philoctetes, the Aeschylean Odys- 
seus perhaps seized the arms while the sick man was in a 
paroxysm of his disease. A fragment indicates that Aeschylus 
described the bow as hanging on a pine-tree near the cave. 
How Philoctetes was finally brought away, we do not know: 
but it may be assumed that there was no dews ex machina, and 
also that Odysseus had no accomplice. The play probably 
belonged to a period when Aeschylus had not yet adopted 
the third actor. Inhabitants of the island formed the Chorus. 
These Lemnians, Dion says, vouchsafed no apology for having 
left Philoctetes unvisited during ten years; and he told them 
his whole story, as if it were new to them. But, as the essayist 
adds, the unfortunate are always ready to speak of their troubles, 
and we may charitably suppose that some Lemnians had oc- 
casionally cheered his solitude. 

The general impression made on Dion’s mind by the play 
of Aeschylus was that of a simplicity and dignity suitable to 
ideal Tragedy. It had an austere grandeur of diction and of 
sentiment which sustained the characters on the heroic level?; 
though in some respects the management of the plot was open 
to the cavils of a more critical and more prosaic age. 


§ 8. The Philoctetes of Euripides was produced in 431 B.C.*, The 


—some forty years or more, perhaps, after that of Aeschylus. ieee 


ides. 
1 Dion or. 52 § 4 7 Te yap Tod AloxAov peyahoppocivyn Kai TO dpxatov, ere dé Td ; 
atades (‘rugged boldness’) ris duavolas xal Tis Ppdcews mpérovra epalvero rpaywoia 
kai Tots madatots HOE TAY Hpwwv* ovdev ériBeBourevuévov OvVdE TTwWUUrOY OvdE TaTrewdr. 
So, again, he ascribes to Aeschylus 7d ai/@ades xai amhobv (§ 15). 
2 Argum. Eur. Med. The Medea, Philoctetes and Dictys formed a trilogy, with the 
Theristae as satyric drama. 
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Euripides combined the epic precedent with the Aeschylean by 
sending Diomedes along with Odysseus to Lemnos. A soliloquy 
by Odysseus opened the play’. The astute warrior was in a 
highly nervous state of mind. ‘ Such, he said in effect, ‘are the 
consequences of ambition! I might have stayed at Troy, with 
a reputation secured ; but the desire of increasing it has brought 
me here to Lemnos, where I am in great danger of losing it 
altogether, by failing in this most ticklish business.’ He then 
explained that, when the Atreidae had first proposed the mission 
to him, he had declined, because he knew that all his resources 
of persuasion would be thrown away on Philoctetes, the man to 
whom he had done a wrong so terrible. His first appearance 
would be the signal for an arrow from the unerring bow. But 
afterwards his guardian goddess Athena had appeared to him in 
a dream, and had told him that, if he would go to Lemnos, she 
would change his aspect and his voice, so that his enemy should 
not know him. Thus reassured, he had undertaken the task, 
We note in passing that Euripides was here indirectly criticising 
Aeschylus, who had assumed that Odysseus could escape re- 
cognition. The device of Athena’s intervention was borrowed 
from the Odyssey, where she similarly transforms her favourite 
at need. But Euripides, in his turn, invites the obvious comment 
that such a device was more suitable to epic narrative than to 
drama’. 

Continuing his soliloquy, Odysseus said that, as he had 
reason to know, a rival embassy was coming to Philoctetes 
from the Trojans, who hoped by large promises to gain him 
for their side. Here, then, was a crisis that demanded all his 
energies. At this moment, he saw Philoctetes approaching, 
and, with a hasty prayer to Athena, prepared to meet him. 


1 Dion’s 59th discourse bears the title PIAOKTHTHS. ETI AE MAPA®PASTS. 
It is simply a prose paraphrase—without preface or comment—of the soliloquy and the 
subsequent dialogue, down to the point at which Philoctetes invites Odysseus to enter 
his cave. Although it would be easy to turn Dion’s prose into iambics (as Bothe and 
others have done), it is evident that, at least in several places, the paraphrase has been 
a free one. The whole passage, in its original form, cannot have been much shorter 
than the mpédoyos in the play of Sophocles, 

2 In the Ajax, Athena makes Odysseus invisible to the hero (v. 85); but Ajax is 
-already frenzied; and the scene is short. 
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Philoctetes limped slowly forward,—clad (according to Dion’s 
paraphrase) in the skins of wild beasts which he had shot". 
On finding that his visitor is a Greek from Troy, Philoctetes 
pointed an arrow at him* But he was quickly appeased by 
learning that the stranger was a cruelly wronged fugitive,—a 
friend of that Palamedes whom the unscrupulous malice of 
Odysseus had brought to death on a false charge of treason’. 
‘Will Philoctetes befriend him?’ ‘Hapless man! ’—was the reply 
—‘the ally whom you invoke is more forlorn than yourself. But 
you are welcome to share his wretched abode, until you can find 
some better resource.’ Philoctetes then invited his new friend 
into his cave. 

Presently the Chorus entered,—composed, as in the Aeschy- 
lean play, of Lemnians. They began by excusing themselves 
for their long neglect of the sufferer. This was another glance 
at Aeschylus, whose Lemnians had made no such apologies. 
As the judicious Dion says, however, that was perhaps the 
wiser course. But Euripides had a further expedient for 
redeeming the character of the islanders; he introduced a 
Lemnian called Actor, who had occasionally visited the sick 
man*, The climax of dramatic interest must have been marked 


1 Dion or. 59 § 5 (Odysseus speaks): Sopal Onplwy xadvrrovew airéy. (Cp. Ar. 
Ach. 424.) 

2 Jb. § 6 Pl..rovtwy 57 ris ddixlas adrixa wdra od bpéters Slknv. OA. ddAN G mpds 
Oeay érloxes apetvat TO BEXos. 

3 By this reference to his own base crime, the cynicism of the Euripidean Odysseus 
is made needlessly odious. The Sophoclean Odysseus merely authorises his young 
friend to abuse him (64 f.). 

4 Dion or. 52 § 8 6 Hvpumlins rov “Axropa [MsS. “Extopa] elodye éva Anurlwy ws 
yebpyrov TH PidokT HTH Tpoorovra Kal modNdKis TuuUPEBANKOTA. 

Hyginus ad. 102 (in an outline of the story, taken from Euripides) says:—guem 
expositum pastor regis Actoris nomine [phimachus Dolopionis filius nutrivit. Schneide- 
win, supposing that Hyginus had accidentally interchanged the names, proposed to 
read, pastor regis [phimachi Dolopionis filit nomine Actor. Milani (Mito di Filottete 
p- 34) obtains the same result in a more probable way when he conjectures, pastor regis 
Lphimachi nomine Actor Dolopionis filius. As he remarks, Euphorion, in his ®:Aokr7- 
tns (on which see below, § 18), introduced a Aodomtovidns (Stobaeus Flor. 59. 16). 
And Dion’s description of Actor as éva Anuviwy would apply to a shepherd better than 
toaking. Ovid, however, seems to make Actor king of Lemnos (77st. 1. 10. 17): 
Fleximus in laevum cursus, et ab Actoris urbe | Ventmus ad portus, Imbria terra, tuos. 
The best Mss. there have Actoris: others, Hectoris. 
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by the arrival of that Trojan embassy which Odysseus had 
foreshadowed in the prologue. It came, probably, before the 
seizure of the bow, and while, therefore, Odysseus was still 
disguised. Two verses, spoken by him in the play, run thus :-— 


€ / , ‘ ¢ , A 
trép ye pevtoe wavtos EXAnvwv otparovd 


aisxpov ouwrav BapBapouvs 8 éav déyew'. 


Such words would be fitting in the mouth of a Greek speaker 
who pretended to have been wronged by his countrymen. They 
suggest a context of the following kind ;—‘(Although I have 
been badly treated by the Greek chiefs,) yet, in the cause of the 
Greek army at large, I cannot be silent, while barbarians plead.’ 
The leader of the Trojan envoys—perhaps Paris—would urge 
Philoctetes to become their ally. Then the appeal to Hellenic 
patriotism would be made with striking effect by one who 
alleged that, like Philoctetes himself, he had personal injuries 
to forget. This scene would end with the discomfiture and 
withdrawal of the Trojan envoys. It may be conjectured that 
the subsequent course of the action was somewhat as follows. 
Philoctetes was seized with an attack of his malady; the dis- 
cuised Odysseus, assisted perhaps by the Lemnian shepherd, was 
solicitous in tending him; and meanwhile Diomedes, entering 
at the back of the group, contrived to seize the bow. Odysseus 
then revealed himself, and, after a stormy scene, ultimately pre- 
vailed on Philoctetes to accompany him. His part would here 
give scope for another great speech, setting forth the promises 
of the oracle. Whether Athena intervened at the close, is 
uncertain. 

This play of Euripides struck Dion as a masterpiece of 
declamation, and as a model of ingenious debate,—worthy of 
study, indeed, as a practical lesson in those arts. When he 
speaks of the ‘contrast’ to the play of Aeschylus, he is thinking 


1 The first of these two verses is preserved by Plut. M/or. 1108 B, who from the 
second v. quotes only alexpdv c.wav. The second v. was made proverbial by Aristotle’s 
parody (aloxpdv ciwrav “Iooxparny 5 éav héyew). That the original word was BapBdpous 
appears from Cic. de orat. 3. 35-141; where, as in Quintil. 3. I. 14, it is called ‘a verse 
from the Phzloctetes.? That this was the play of Euripides, is a certain inference from 
the fact of the Trojan embassy. 
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of these qualities’. With regard to the plot, no student of Euri- 
pides will be at a loss to name the trait which is most distinctive 
of his hand. It is the invention of the Trojan embassy,—a really. 
brilliant contrivance for the purpose which he had in view. We 
cannot wonder if, in the period of classical antiquity during 
which controversial rhetoric chiefly flourished, the P/cloctetes of 
Euripides was more generally popular than either of its rivals. 


§ 9. The originality of Sophocles can now be estimated. Sophocles. 
Hitherto, one broad characteristic had been common to epic 
and dramatic treatments of the subject. The fate of Philoctetes 
had been considered solely as it affected the Greeks at Troy. 
The oracle promised victory to them, if they could regain him: 
to him it offered health and glory. This was an excellent pro- 
spect for him: if he would not embrace it voluntarily, he must, if 
possible, be compelled to submission. But there had been no hint 
that, outside of this prospect, he had any claim on human pity. 
Suppose him to say,—‘I refuse health and glory, at the price 
of rejoining the men who cast me forth to worse than death ; 
but I pray to be delivered from this misery, and restored to my 
home in Greece. Would not that be a warrantable choice, a 
reasonable prayer? Not a choice or a prayer, perhaps, that 
could win much sympathy from a Diomedes or an Odysseus, 
men who had consented to the act of desertion, and who now 
had their own objects to gain. But imagine some one in whom 
a generous nature, or even an ordinary sense of justice and 
humanity, could work without hindrance from self-interest ;— 


1 Or. 52 § 11 Warep dvrlarpopss éort TH TO Aicxvdou, TohLTEKwWTAT Kal pyTopt- 
KwTdTy otoa K.T.A. So, again, he speaks of the &y@upqjuara wodtTeKd used by Odys- 
seus: of the lauBeta capas kal xara piow xal modiTLK@s Exovra: and of the whole 
play as marked by 70 dkpiBés kal Spipd Kal modeTeK bv. 

The word zrodurixkés is here used in the special sense which Greek writers on 
rhetoric had given to it. By wodirixds éyos they meant public speaking as dis- 
tinguished from scholastic exercises,—especially speaking in a deliberative assembly 
or a law-court. See Aztic Orators, vol. 1. p. go. Dion’s reiteration of the word marks 
his feeling that the rhetorical dialectic of Euripides in this play would have been telling 
in the contests of real life. And hence the play is described by him as ro?s évruyx4- 
vougt mreloTny wpéXetav Tapacxely Suvayévn,—‘to those who engage in discussion.’ 
For this use of évrvyxdvew, cp. Arist. op. 1. 2, where dialectic is said to be profitable 
mpods Tas évrevées: and Rhet. 1. 1. 12, with Cope’s note. 
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might not such a man be moved by the miseries of Philoctetes, 
and recognise that he had human rights which were not ex- 
tinguished by his refusal to obey the summons of the 
Atreidae? 

Again, the two plays on this subject which Sophocles found 
existing, both depended, for their chief dramatic interest, on 
the successful execution of a plan laid by the envoys. The 
Odysseus of Aeschylus, the Odysseus and Diomedes of Euri- 
pides, alike carry a stratagem to a triumphant issue. 

In associating Odysseus with Neoptolemus, the youthful son 
of Achilles, Sophocles chose the person who, if any change was 
to be made in that respect, might most naturally be suggested 
by the epic version of the fable. But this new feature was no 
mere variation on the example of his predecessors. It prepared 
the way for a treatment of the whole story which was funda- 
mentally different from theirs. 

This will best be shown by a summary of the plot. The 
events supposed to have occurred before the commencement of 
the play can be told in a few words. Achilles having fallen, 
his armour had been awarded to Odysseus, and Ajax had com- 
mitted suicide. Then Helenus had declared the oracle (as re- 
lated above, § 3). Phoenix and Odysseus had gone to Scyros, 
and had brought the young Neoptolemus thence to Troy; where 
his father’s armour was duly given to him. (In his false story to 
Philoctetes, he represents the Atreidae as having defrauded him 
of it.) Then he set out with Odysseus for Lemnos,—knowing 
that the object was to bring Philoctetes, but not that any deceit 
was to be used. The chiefs had told him that he himself was 
destined to take Troy; but not that the aid of Philoctetes was 
an indispensable condition. 


§ 10. The scene is laid on the lonely north-east coast of 
Lemnos. Odysseus and Neoptolemus have just landed, and 
have now walked along the shore to a little distance from their 
ships’, which are no longer visible. Odysseus tells his young 


1 Odysseus comes in one ship, and Neoptolemus in another. Each chief has his 
own men. Hence Odysseus can threaten to sail at once, leaving Neoptolemus behind, 
and denounce him to the Greek army (1257 f.). And Neoptolemus can propose to 
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comrade that here, long ago, he put Philoctetes ashore, by 
command of the Atreidae. He desires the youth to examine 
the rocks which rise above their heads, and to look for a cave, 
with a spring near it. Neoptolemus presently finds the cave, 
with traces in it which show that it is still inhabited. 

A seaman, in attendance on Neoptolemus, is then despatched 
to act as sentry, lest Philoctetes should come on them by sur- 
prise. 

Odysseus explains that it is impossible for zm to face 
Philoctetes ; he must remain concealed, on peril of his life; 
Neoptolemus must conduct the parley. Neoptolemus must tell 
Philoctetes truly who he is—but must pretend that he has 
quarrelled with the Greeks at Troy, for depriving him of his 
father’s arms, and is sailing home to Greece. 

The youth at first refuses to utter such a falsehood; but 
yields at last to the argument that otherwise he cannot take 
Troy. Odysseus now departs to his ship,—promising that, 
after a certain time, he will send an accomplice to help Neopto- 
lemus in working on the mind of Philoctetes. This will be the 
man who had been acting as sentry; he will be disguised as a 
sea-captain. 

The Chorus of fifteen seamen (from the ship of Neoptolemus) Parodos: 
now enters. They ask their young chief how they are to aid BiGp= 218 
his design. He invites them to look into the cave, and instructs 
them how they are to act when Philoctetes returns. In answer 
to their words of pity for the sufferer, he declares his belief that 
heaven ordains those sufferings only till the hour for Troy to 
fall shall have come. 

Philoctetes appears. He is glad to find that the strangers II. First 
are Greeks; he is still more rejoiced when he learns that Pieaire 
the son of Achilles is before him. He tells his story; and 
Neoptolemus, in turn, relates his own ill-treatment by the 
chiefs. The Chorus, in a lyric strophe, confirm their master’s 
fiction. After some further converse about affairs at Troy, 
Philoctetes implores Neoptolemus to take him home. The 


sail with Philoctetes, but without Odysseus, for Malis (1402 ff.). Where the singular 
vavs is used, with or without the definite article, it refers to the ship of Neoptolemus 
(¢.g- 125, 461, 527, 881, 1076, 1180). 
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Chorus support the prayer. Neoptolemus consents. They 
are on the point of setting out for their ship, when two men 
are seen approaching. 

The supposed sea-captain (sent by Odysseus) enters, with a 
sailor from the ship of Neoptolemus. He describes himself as 
master of a small merchant-vessel, trading in wine between 
Peparethus (an island off the south coast of Thessaly) and the 
Greek camp at Troy. He announces that the Greeks have 
sent emissaries in pursuit of Neoptolemus :—also that Odysseus 
and Diomedes have sailed in quest of Philoctetes. He then 
departs. 

Philoctetes is now more anxious than ever to start at once. 
Accompanied by Neoptolemus, he enters his cave, in order to 
fetch his few necessaries. 

Stasimon: In the choral ode which follows, the seamen give full expres- 


676—729- sion to their pity for Philoctetes. They have heard of Ixion, 
but they have never seen any doom so fearful as that of this 
unoffending man. 

an , Just as he is leaving the cave with Neoptolemus, Philoctetes 

econ 


episode: iS seized with a sharp attack of pain. He vainly seeks to hide 

730—826. his agony. Neoptolemus is touched, and asks what he can do. 
Philoctetes, feeling drowsy, says that, before he falls asleep, he 
wishes to place the bow and arrows in his friend’s hands. Thus 
Neoptolemus (still with treason in his heart) gets the bow into 
his keeping. 

A second and sharper paroxysm now comes upon Philo- 
ctetes. In his misery, he prays for death—he beseeches his 
friend to cast him into the crater of the burning mountain which 
can be seen from the cave. Neoptolemus is deeply moved. He 
solemnly promises that he will not leave the sick man; who 
presently sinks into slumber. 

Kommos Invoking the Sleep-god to hold Philoctetes prisoner, the 

eee Chorus urge Neoptolemus to desert the sleeper, and quit Lemnos 

second with the bow. Neoptolemus replies that such a course would be 

stasimon) : : ; ; 3 

8o7—864. as futile as base,—since the oracle had directed them to bring 
not only the bow, but its master. 

IV. Third Philoctetes awakes, and, aided by Neoptolemus, painfully 


eeeiaee rises to his feet. They are ready to set out for their ship. And 
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now Neoptolemus has reached the furthest point to which the 
deception can be carried; for at the ships Philoctetes will find 
Odysseus. Shame and remorse prevail. He tells Philoctetes 
that their destination is Troy. 

The unhappy man instantly demands his bow—but Neo- 

ptolemus refuses to restore it. And then the despair of Philo- 
ctetes finds terrible utterance. The youth’s purpose is shaken. 
He is on the point of giving back the weapon, when suddenly 
Odysseus starts forth from a hiding-place near the cave, and 
prevents him. Philoctetes—whom Odysseus threatens to take 
by forée—is about to throw himself from the cliffs, when he is 
seized by the attendants. In answer to his bitter reproaches, 
Odysseus tells him that he can stay in Lemnos, if he chooses :— 
other hands can wield the bow at Troy. Odysseus then departs 
to his ship, ordering his young comrade to follow; but, by the 
latter’s command, the Chorus stay with Philoctetes, in the hope 
that he may yet change his mind. 

In a lyric dialogue, Philoctetes bewails his fate, while the Second 
Chorus remind him that it is in his own power to escape from cee 
Lemnos. But at the bare hint of Troy, his anger blazes forth, place ofa 
and he bids them depart. They are going, when he frantically saaimon): 
recalls them. Once more they urge their counsel—only to elicit Te 
a still more passionate refusal. He craves but one boon of 
them—some weapon with which to kill himself. 

They are about to leave him—since no persuasions avail— V. Exo- 
when Neoptolemus is seen hurrying back, with the bow in his sey 
hand,—closely followed by Odysseus, who asks what he means 
to do. Neoptolemus replies that he intends to restore the bow 
to its rightful owner. Odysseus remonstrates, blusters, threatens, 
and finally departs, saying that he will denounce this treason to 
the army. 

The youth next calls forth Philoctetes, and gives him the 
bow. Odysseus once more starts forth from ambush—but this 
time he is too late. The weapon is already in the hands of 
Philoctetes, who bends it at his foe, and would have shot him, 
had not Neoptolemus interposed. Odysseus hastily retires, and 
is not seen again. 

Philoctetes now hears from Neoptolemus the purport of the 
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oracle; he is to be healed, and is to share the glory of taking 
Troy. He hesitates for a moment—solely because he shrinks 
from paining his friend by a refusal. But he cannot bring 
himself to go near the Atreidae. And so he calls upon Neo- 
ptolemus to fulfil his promise—to take him home. 

Neoptolemus consents. He forebodes the vengeance of the 
Greeks—but Philoctetes reassures him: the arrows of Heracles 
shall avert it. They are about to set forth for Greece, when a 
divine form appears in the air above them. 

Heracles has come from Olympus to declare the will of Zeus. 
Philoctetes must go to Troy with Neoptolemus, there to find 
health and fame. He yields to the mandate of heaven, brought 
by one who, while on earth, had been so dear to him. He makes 
his farewell to Lemnos ; and the play closes as he moves with 
Neoptolemus towards the ships, soon to be sped by a fair wind 
to Sigeum. 


§ 11. Even a mere outline of the plot, such as the above, will 
serve to exhibit the far-reaching consequences of the change made 
by Sophocles, when he introduced Neoptolemus as the associate 
of Odysseus. The man who retains the most indelible memory of 
a wrong may be one who still preserves a corresponding depth 
of sensibility to kindness; the abiding resentment can coexist 
with undiminished quickness of gratitude for benefits, and with 
loyal readiness to believe in the faith of promises. Such is the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles; he has been cast forth by comrades 
whom he was zealously aiding; his occasional visitors have in- 
variably turned a deaf ear to his prayers; but, inexorably as he 
hates the Greek chiefs, all the ten years in Lemnos have not 
made hima Timon. He is still generous, simple, large-hearted, 
full of affection for the friends and scenes of his early days; the 
young stranger from the Greek camp, who shows pity for him, 
at once wins his warmest regard, and receives proofs of his 
absolute confidence. It is the combination of this character 
with heroic fortitude under misery that appeals with such 
irresistible pathos to the youthful son of Achilles, and gradually 
alters his resolve. But this character could never have been 
unfolded except in a sympathetic presence. The disclosure is 
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possible only because Neoptolemus himself, a naturally frank 
and chivalrous spirit, is fitted to invite it. In converse with 
Diomedes or Odysseus, only the sterner aspects of Philoctetes 
would have appeared. 

Nor, again, was it dramatically possible that Diomedes or 
Odysseus should regard Philoctetes in any other light than that 
of an indispensable ally: they must bring him to Troy, if 
possible: if not, then he must remain in Lemnos. Hence 
neither Aeschylus nor Euripides could have allowed the scheme 
of Odysseus to fail ; for then not even a deus ex machina could 
have made the result satisfactory. It was only a person like 
Neoptolemus, detached from the past policy of the chiefs, who 
could be expected to view Philoctetes simply as a wronged 
and suffering man, with an unconditional claim to compas- 
sion. The process by which this view of him gains upon 
the mind of Neoptolemus, and finally supersedes the desire of 
taking him to Troy, is delineated with marvellous beauty and 
truth. Odysseus is baffled; but the decree of Zeus, whose ser- 
vant he called himself, is performed. The supernatural agency 
of Heracles is employed in a strictly artistic manner, be- 
cause the dead-lock of motives has come about by a natural 
process: the problem now is how to reconcile human piety, as 
represented by the decision of Neoptolemus, with the purpose 
of the gods, as declared in the oracle of Helenus. Only a 
divine message could bend the will of Philoctetes, or absolve 
the conscience of the man who had promised to bring him 
home. 

Thus it is by the introduction of Neoptolemus that Sophocles 
is enabled to invest the story with a dramatic interest of the 
deepest kind. It is no longer only a critical episode in the 
Trojan war, turning on the question whether the envoys of the 
Greeks can conciliate the master of their fate. It acquires the 
larger significance of a pathetic study in human character,— 
a typical illustration of generous fortitude under suffering, and 
of the struggle between good and evil in an ambitious but loyal 
mind. Dion, in his comparison of the three plays on this 
subject, gives unstinted praise, as we have seen, to the respective 
merits of Aeschylus and of Euripides; but he reserves for 


The 
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Sophocles the epithet of ‘most tragic’’ Sophocles was indeed 
the poet who first revealed the whole capabilities of the fable as 
a subject for Tragedy. 


§ 12. While the general plot of the Pzloctetes is simple and 
lucid, there are some points in it which call for remark. 

In the first place, some questions suggest themselves with 
regard to the oracle which commanded the Greeks to bring 
Philoctetes from Lemnos. Helenus appears to have said that 
he must be brought by persuasion, not by force (vv. 612, 1332). 
Odysseus, indeed, offered to compel him, if necessary (618); 
and, at one moment, threatens to do so (985). But it would 
be in keeping with his character—as depicted in this play— 
that he should think it unnecessary to observe the letter of the 
oracle in this respect. If his stratagem had succeeded, force 
would have been needless. 

Then at v. 1340 Helenus is quoted as saying that Troy is 
doomed to fall in the summer. The Greeks could understand 
this only in a conditional sense, since he had told them that 
their victory depended on the return of Philoctetes (611 f.). 
But the absolute statement in v. 1340 is intelligible, if the seer 
be conceived as having a prevision of the event, and therefore 
a conviction that, by some means, Philoctetes would be brought. 

Again,—is the ignorance of the oracle shown by Neoptole- 
mus at v. 114 inconsistent with the knowledge which he shows 
afterwards? (1097 ff.: 1337 ff.) I think not. The only fact of 
which v. 114 proves him ignorant is that Troy could not be taken 
without Philoctetes. What he says afterwards on that point 
could be directly inferred from what Odysseus then told him 
(v. 115). He may have known from the first that Philoctetes 
was a desirable ally, and that, if he came to Troy, he would be 
healed. 

At v. 1055 Odysseus declares his willingness to leave Philo- 
ctetes in Lemnos. It is enough that the bow has been captured. 


1 Or. 52 § 15 6 5€ LopoxArjs wécos Lorkev duow elvat, odre To atOades kal amoiv 
ro tov Aloxvnrou éxwv, otre 7d axpiBés Kal Spud Kal moderixdv 7d TOU Evpitldov> ceva 
6é ruva Kal meyadromperh rolnotv, Tpaytkwrara Kal eveTwéotata éxovcar, 
wote wrelorny elvar HOovnv, <Kal> jera UWous kal ceuvdrnros évdelxvucGat. 
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But the oracle had expressly said that Philoctetes himself must 
be brought (841). Indeed, the difficulty of securing zm is the 
basis of the whole story. Therefore, in 1055 ff., Odysseus must 
be conceived as merely using a last threat, which, he hopes, may 
cause Philoctetes to yield. The alternative in the mind of 
Odysseus—we must suppose—was to carry him aboard by force. 
In vv. 1075 ff. Neoptolemus directs the Chorus to stay with Phi- 
loctetes—on the chance of his relenting—until the ship is ready, 
and then to come quickly, when called. It would certainly seem 
from this that Neoptolemus understood his chief as seriously 
intending to leave Philoctetes behind. And the words of the 
Chorus at v. 1218 suggest the same thing. But it does not 
follow that they had penetrated the real purpose of their crafty 
leader. 


§ 13. In the opening scene Odysseus orders Neoptolemus Episode 
to remain at the cave, while he himself returns to his ship. ‘If’ pear 
(he says in effect) ‘you seem to be staying here too long—that (vv. 542 
is, if there is reason to fear some hitch in our plan—then I will asl 
send one of your men to the cave, disguised as the captain of a 
merchant-ship. He will tell an artful story, from which you can 
take hints. Neoptolemus has already won the confidence of 
Philoctetes (who believes that he is to be taken home), when 
this pretended merchant appears (v. 542). Feigning to come 
from Troy, he reports that Odysseus and Diomedes have sailed 
for Lemnos in quest of Philoctetes, while other emissaries are in 
pursuit of Neoptolemus. This story quickens the impatience of 
Philoctetes to leave Lemnos (v. 635), while it also strengthens 
his sympathy for the son of Achilles. It brings out, too, the 
feeling with which he regards the errand of Odysseus. ‘Sooner 
would I hearken to that deadliest of my foes, the viper which 
made me the cripple that I am’ (vv. 631f.). But the episode 
has a further result. It supplies a motive for the transfer of the 
bow. Philoctetes, feeling drowsy after an attack of pain, fears 
that his enemies may arrive in Lemnos and seize his weapons 
while he is asleep. He therefore hands the bow and arrows to 
Neoptolemus, begging him to keep them safe (vv. 763—773)*. 


1 An able critic in the A¢hen@um (Aug. 13, 1892) further suggests that the episode 
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§ 14. The management of the Chorus deserves notice. If 
Sophocles had followed the example of Aeschylus and Euripides, 
he would have composed it of Lemnians. He felt, probably, 
that it was better to avoid raising the question which was then 
suggested,—viz., why some effective succour had not been ren- 
dered to Philoctetes in the course of the ten years. But there 
was a further motive for the change. The attitude of a Lemnian 
Chorus would be that of a sympathetic visitor, leading Philo- 
ctetes to recount his sufferings, and speaking words of comfort in 
return; while, with respect to the scheme of Odysseus for bring- 
ing him to Troy, it would be neutral. But the dramatic effect 
of the situation is heightened by every circumstance that con- 
tributes to the isolation of the central figure. As in the Azzz- 
gone the heroine is the more forlorn because the Theban elders 
support Creon, so here the loneliness of Philoctetes becomes 
more complete when the Chorus is formed of persons attached to 
the Greek chiefs. In these ten years he has seen no human face, 
and heard no voice, save when some chance vessel put in at the 
coast, only to mock him with a gleam of delusive hope. And 
now he stands alone against all. 


The key-note of the part played by the seamen is their wish 
to second the design of their master, Neoptolemus; but they also 
feel genuine pity for Philoctetes. This is powerfully expressed 
in the stasimon (676 ff.), where they are alone upon the scene; 


of the merchant may serve to explain an obscure point. When Philoctetes discovers 
that he is to be taken to Troy, he denounces the deceit of Neoptolemus (vv. 927—962). 
And yet in v. 1365 he speaks as if he still believed the false story told by Neoptolemus 
in vv. 343—390, that he had been defrauded of his father’s arms. ‘The apparent in- 
consistency can be explained (the critic remarks) if Philoctetes supposed that, while he 
was asleep, Odysseus reached Lemnos, and then for the first time won Neoptolemus 
to his plans. On this view, in vv. 971 f. (ov« ef xaxds ob, mpds kaxwv & dvipav wadar | 
Zouxas nKew aloypd), Kew must mean, ‘to have come back’ (from a colloquy with 
Odysseus, held near the spot where Philoctetes was sleeping. But the natural sense 
of jKew is clearly, ‘to have come fo Lemnos.’ And if (notwithstanding his alleged 
wrong) Neoptolemus could listen to Odysseus in Lemnos, why should he not have 
become his accomplice before leaving Troy? 

Another point, however, which the critic notes is independent of this question. 
Neoptolemus would naturally feel some fresh remorse and shame when he perceived 
(from v. 1365) that the whole extent of his duplicity was not even then surmised by 
Philoctetes. And these feelings may have been conceived by the dramatist as motives 
which helped to determine his final resolve. 
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though, at the close of that ode, when the sufferer returns, they 
once more seek to deceive him with the belief that he is going 
home to Malis (718f.). But there is one passage which is in 
startling discord with the general tone of their utterances: it is 
where they press Neoptolemus to seize the moment while Philo- 
ctetes sleeps, and to decamp with the bow (833 ff.). It would be 
a poor excuse to suggest that they regard his sleep as the presage 
of imminent death (861 os “Aida rapa Keiwevos). The dramatic 
motive of this passage is, indeed, evident: it elicits a reproof 
from Neoptolemus, and illustrates his honourable constancy 
(839 ff.). As for the Chorus, it may at least be said that this jar- 
ring note is struck only once. The humane temper which they 
had shown up to that point reappears in the sequel. 


The Chorus of this play is essentially an active participator 
in the plot—aiding the strategy of Neoptolemus, and endeavour- 
ing to alter the purpose of Philoctetes (1081—1217). Hence 
it is natural that there should be only one stasimon. The other 
lyrics subsequent to the Parodos either form parentheses in the 
dialogue (391 ff., 507 ff.), or belong to the coupoi. 


§ 15. It is interesting to compare the Odysseus of this play— 
one of the poet’s latest works—with that of the Ayax, which was 
one of the earliest. There, Odysseus appears as one who has 
deeply taken to heart the lesson of moderation, and of reverence 
for the gods, taught by Athena’s punishment of his rival ; and, if 
there is no great elevation in his character, at least he performs 
a creditable part in dissuading the Atreidae from refusing 
burial to the dead. Here, he is found avowing that a falsehood 
is not shameful, if it brings advantage (v. 109); he can be 
superlatively honest, he says, when there is a prize for honesty; 
but his first object is always to gain his end (1049 ff.). He is 
not content with urging Neoptolemus to tell a lie, but adds a 
sneer at the youth’s reluctance (84f.). Yet, as we learn from 
Dion, he is ‘far gentler and simpler’ than the Odysseus who 
figured in the PAzloctetes of Euripides. The Homeric conception 
of the resourceful hero had suffered a grievous decline in the 
later period of the Attic drama; but Sophocles, it would seem, 
was comparatively lenient to him. 
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In the Ajax, it will be remembered, Odysseus is terrified at 
the prospect of meeting his insane foe, and Athena reproves his 
‘cowardice’ (74f.). His final exit in the PAzloctetes is in flight 
from the bent bow of the hero, who remarks that he is brave 
only in words (1305 ff.). And, at an earlier moment in the play, 
he is ironically complimented by Neoptolemus on his prudence 
in declining to fight (1259). All these passages indicate that 
the conventional stage Odysseus to whom Attic audiences had 
become accustomed was something of a poltroon. But it is 
instructive to remark the delicate reserve of Sophocles in hint- 
ing a trait which was so dangerously near to the grotesque. 
For it is no necessary disparagement to the courage of Odysseus 
that he should shrink from confronting Ajax,—a raging maniac 
intent on killing him,—or that he should decline to be a target 
for the ‘ unerring’ shafts of Philoctetes,—or that he should refrain 
from drawing his sword on a young comrade, Neoptolemus. 


§ 16. A few words must be added concerning the topography 
of the play’. Mount Hermaeum, which re-echoed the cries of 
Philoctetes, may safely be identified with the north-eastern pro- 
montory of Lemnos, now Cape Plaka. His cave was imagined 
by the poet as situated in the cliffs on the north-east coast, not 
far south of Hermaeum (cp. 1455 ff.), and at some height above 
the shore (v. 1000: cp. v. 814). The east coast is probably that 
on which the volcano Mosychlus (visible from the cave) once 
existed; and the islet called Chryse lay near it. Philoctetes 
describes Lemnos as uninhabited (v. 220), and as affording no 
anchorage (v. 302). This raises a curious point as to the degree 
of licence that a dramatist of that age would have allowed him- 
self in a matter of this sort,—and as to the choice which he 
would have made between two kinds of improbability. In the 
time of Sophocles, Lemnos had long been a possession of 
Athens, and it was a fact familiar to Athenians that the island 
possessed excellent harbours on every side except the east. 
Then, if an Athenian audience were required to suppose that, in 
the heroic age, Lemnos was a desert island, they would at once 
remember the ‘ well-peopled’ Lemnos of the /Zad. Hence, the 


1 A sketch-map of Lemnos is given in the Appendix, note on v. 800. 
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simplest supposition—viz., that Sophocles chose to make 
Lemnos desolate for the nonce—is not really so easy as it 
might appear. One asks, then, did he mean us to remember, 
here also, the maimed condition of Philoctetes, who could not 
move many yards from his cave in the eastern cliffs? The 
centres of population, in ancient times, were on the west and 
north coasts. The area of Lemnos has been computed as 
about a hundred and fifty square miles, or nearly the same as 
that of the Isle of Wight*. It would not, then, be absurd to 
suppose that, even in the space of many years, no Lemnian had 
chanced to find that particular spot, at the extreme verge of a 
desolate region, in which the sick man was esconced. 


§ 17. The fortunes of the hero after his return to Troy Other 


j s literat 
formed the subject of another play by Sophocles (®iroxrnTms Seine 


0 év Tpoia). The healing of Philoctetes, and his slaying of Paris, subject. 
must have been the principal incidents ; but the few words which 
remain give no clue to the treatment. It is only a conjecture— 
though a probable one—that Asclepius himself was introduced 

as aiding the skill of his sons. 

Besides the three great dramatists, other tragic poets of the Greek 
same period wrote on the story of Philoctetes*. Nothing of bys 
interest is known concerning these lost works,—except, indeed, 
one curious detail. Theodectes, whose repute stood high in the 
time of Aristotle, represented the sufferer as wounded in the 
hand, not in the foot’. The motive of this innovation is not 


1 Encycl. Brit. (gth ed.) vol. X1v. p. 436: vol. XXIV. p. 561. 

2 At v. 1437 Heracles promises to send Asclepius to Troy,—a passage which has 
groundlessly been regarded as inconsistent with the mention of the Asclepiadae in 
1333. If the Phzloctetes at Troy was the earlier play, this may be an allusion to it,— 
like that to the Antigone in the Oedipus Coloneus (v. 1410 0.). 

3 The SioxrHrns by Achaeus of Eretria (a contemporary of Sophocles) dealt with 
the hero’s adventures at Troy. See Nauck, Zrag. Graec. Fragm. p. 755 (2nd ed.). 
The poet Antiphon (c. 400 B.C.) also wrote a Pidoxrqrys, if Meineke is right in altering 
’Avripdvous to ’Avtipayros in Stobaeus Por. 115.15 (Nauck, p. 793). The Siroxrarns 
mentioned by Suidas among the works of Philocles may have been that of his uncle 
Aeschylus, as Otto Ribbeck suggested (Rom. Tragéd. p. 376). 

4 In Arist. Eth. NV. 7. 8 (p. 1150 4 9) the Philoctetes of Theodectes is cited as an 
instance of a man fighting against pain which at last overcomes him. A schol. there 
(Anecd. Paris. vol. I. p. 243, 15) says that this poet represented him as rv Xetpa 
dednyuévov, and as exclaiming, k6Ware Thy éuny xetpa. The last words are doubt- 
less a mere paraphrase, 


Attius. 


Eu- 
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difficult to divine. Aristophanes touches on the predilection of 
Euripides for maimed heroes; and in the comedies which had 
been written on the subject of Philoctetes his disabled foot had 
doubtless been made a prominent trait’. Theodectes wished to 
avoid all associations of burlesque. His expedient for dignifying 
the warrior’s misfortune is very characteristic of the decadence. 


§ 18. In the best age of Roman Tragedy, Attius (¢ 140 B.C.) 
composed a Philocteta, of which some small fragments remain,— 
less than fifty lines in all. Much ingenuity has been expended 
on conjectures as to the plot. But the evidence is too scanty 
to warrant any conclusion» Many of the verses have a rugged 
power,—as these, for instance, spoken by the hero in his agony :— 


Heu! qui salsis fluctibu’ mandet 

Me ex sublimo vertice saxi? 

Iamiam absumor: conficit animam 
Vis vulneris, ulceris aestus. 


The adventures of Philoctetes after the Trojan war were 
related by Euphorion of Chalcis (¢ 220 B.C.), in a short epic 
(DiroetnTns), of which only five lines, preserved by Stobaeus, 
are extant, but of which the contents are partly known from a 
note of Tzetzes on Lycophron’®. Philoctetes arrived in southern 
Italy, and there founded the city of Cremissa, near Crotona. 
He raised a shrine to Apollo the protector of wanderers*, and 


1 Ar. Ach. 411. The Sicilian Epicharmus had written a piece on Philoctetes; and 
Strattis, one of the latest poets of the Old Comedy (c. 412—384 B.C.), had taken the 
same theme. The ascription of a play on this subject to Antiphanes (of the Middle 
Comedy) is perhaps erroneous: see p. XxXi, Nn. 3. 

2 Ribbeck (Scenicae Rom. poesis fragm. pp. 308 ff.) thinks that Attius followed 
Euripides, for the most part, in his general design, but borrowed occasional touches 
from Aeschylus, Sophocles, and the minor Greek dramatists. The impossibility of 
solving the question is sensibly recognised by Schneidewin (PAz/ologus Iv. p. 656) 
and Milani (Afito dz F., p. 47). 

One point of interest may, however, be noticed. Attius made some one tell the 
same story which is told by the Neoptolemus of Sophocles—viz., that Odysseus still 
held the armour of Achilles (see fr. 16). But no one could use this fiction with so 
much effect as the person chiefly aggrieved. Perhaps, then, Attius followed Sophocles 
in associating Odysseus with Neoptolemus. 

3 Stob. Alor. 59. 16. Tzetzes on Lycophron grr. 

4 Tzetzes on Lyc. 911 mavdels rijs GAns, ’AXalov ’Améd\Nwvos lepov rife. Others 
connect dAavos with adéa (Welcker, Gdtter/. 1. p. 465). 
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dedicated in it the bow of Heracles. He was slain while aiding 
an expedition of Rhodians against some Achaeans of Pellene 
who had settled in Italy. 


§ 19. Once, at least, in modern literature the story of Philo- 
ctetes has been treated with a really classical grace. The mind of 
Fénelon was in natural sympathy with the spirit of ancient Greek 
poetry; and the twelfth bock of the 7émaque, where Philoctetes 
relates his fortunes to Telemachus, is marked by this distinction. 
Fénelon varies the earlier part of the legend, following a version 
which is given by Servius’. Heracles, when about to perish on 
Mount Oeta, wished that the resting-place of his ashes should 
remain unknown. Philoctetes swore to keep the secret. Odys- 
seus afterwards came in search of Heracles, and at last prevailed 
on Philoctetes to reveal the spot,—not, indeed, by words, but by 
stamping upon it. It was for this that Philoctetes was punished 
by the gods. One of the arrows of Heracles—tinged with the 
venom of the Lernaean hydra—dropped from his hand, and 
wounded the offending foot. For almost all that part of the 
story which passes in Lemnos, Fénelon has closely followed the 
play of Sophocles. Many passages are translated or paraphrased 
with happy effect. He wished, however, to present the father of 
Telemachus in a more favourable light ; and so it is Odysseus, 
not Neoptolemus, who restores the bow. 

‘Farewell, thou promontory where Echo so often repeated 
my cries’—says the Philoctetes of Fénelon,—true to the text 
of Sophocles. The 7éémaque appeared in 1699. More than 
half a century later, these laments of Philoctetes became the 
starting-point of a discussion destined to have fruitful results. 
Winckelmann, speaking of the Laocoon, had observed that the 
marble indicates no loud cry, but rather ‘a subdued groan of 
anguish’: ‘Laocoon suffers, but he suffers like the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles.’ Lessing, in his Laocoon (1766), pointed out that the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles shrieks aloud, and that Heracles, in the 
Trachiniae, does the same. ‘The ancient Greek uttered his 
anguish and his sorrow ; he was ashamed of no mortal weakness.’ 
If, then, the poet expresses the cry of bodily pain, while the 


1 On Verg. Aen. 3. 402. 
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sculptor refrains from expressing it, the reason must be sought 
in the different conditions of the two arts. At the time when 
Lessing wrote, the general tendency of contemporary taste was 
in agreement with the view on which Cicero insists, that any 
outward manifestation of pain is unworthy of a great mind, and 
that a wrong had been done to the heroic character by those 
poets who had permitted their heroes to utter lamentations’. 
This maxim is exemplified in the tragedies of the stoic Seneca, 
whose persons are forcibly described by Lessing as ‘ prize-fighters 
in buskins®’: it had also been observed on the classical stage of 
France. 

In a passage of excellent criticism,—which has lost nothing 
of its value because it closed the aesthetic controversy which it 
concerns,—Lessing shows how Sophocles, in the Phzloctetes, has 
reconciled the necessary portrayal of physical suffering with the 
highest requirements of tragic art. He takes up three points. 
(1) The nature of the suffering itself. The wound is a divine 
punishment, and there is a supernatural element in its operation: 
‘a poison worse than any to be found in nature’ vexes the victim. 
Then this affliction is joined to other evils,—solitude, hunger, 
hardship. (2) The expression of the suffering. It is true that, 
in the scene where Philoctetes utters his cries of pain (vv. 730 ff.), 
he believes that he is about to be rescued from Lemnos: his 
anguish, there, is physical only. But these cries are wrung from 
him by extreme torment, despite his efforts to stifle them (vv. 
742 f.). They detract nothing from the heroic firmness of his 
character,—displayed not only in the strength of his attach- 
ments, but also (as ancient Greeks would deem) in the fixity of 
his resentments. ‘And then we are asked to suppose that 
Athenians would have scorned this rock of a man, because he 
reverberates to waves which cannot shake him*!’ (3) The 


1 Tusc. Disp. 2. 13. 32, Afilictusne et iacens et lamentabili voce deplorans, audies, 
O virum fortem? Te vero, ita affectum, ne virum quidem dixerit quisquam. Aut 
mittenda igitur fortitudo est, aut sepeliendus dolor. 

° He ingeniously remarks that the influence of the gladiatorial shows may have 
been perverting, in this respect, to Roman Tragedy. But he might have excepted the 
best age of Roman Tragedy,—the second century B.c.,—when the Greek masters 
(chiefly Euripides) were the models. Thus Attius—as we have seen—did not shrink 
from allowing Philoctetes to utter cries of anguish. 

5 Cp. 1460 xetpafouery. 
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effect of this expression upon the other persons. As Lessing 
acutely remarks, the dramatic inconvenience of a hero who cries 
aloud from bodily pain is that such a cry, though it need not 
excite contempt, seems to demand more sympathy than is usually 
forthcoming. Sophocles has forestalled this difficulty ‘by causing 
the other persons of the drama to have their own interests.’ 
That is, when Philoctetes shrieks, the mind of the spectator is 
not occupied in gauging the precise amount of sympathy shown 
by Neoptolemus, but rather in watching how it will affect his 
secret purpose. ‘If Philoctetes had been able to hide his suffer- 
ing, Neoptolemus would have been able to sustain his deceit... 
Philoctetes, who is all nature, brings back Neoptolemus to his 
own nature. This return is excellent, and the more affecting 
because it is the result of pure humanity,’ 

The last words allude to a French drama in which a different French 
motive had been employed. Chateaubrun, in his Phéloctdte %°™** 
(1755), had given the hero a daughter named Sophie, who (with 
her gouvernante) visited Lemnos ; and the romantic passion with 
which Sophie inspired Neoptolemus became his chief reason for 
assisting her father. Two other French dramas of the same 
title, those of Ferrand (1780) and La Harpe (1781), are noticed 
by M. Patin*; but a comparative respect for the example of 
Sophocles is the highest merit which he ascribes to either. 


§ 20. The legend of Philoctetes, as embodied in classical Thelegend 
poetry, is illustrated at every step by extant monuments of” gi 
classical art,—vase-paintings, engraved gems, reliefs, or wall- 
paintings,—ranging in date from the fifth century B.c. to the 
second or third century of the Christian era%, He is seen assist- 
ing, in his youth, at the sacrifices offered to Chryse by Heracles 
and by Jason ;—standing beside the pyre of Heracles on Oeta; 
—wounded by the serpent, at his second visit to Chryseé’s shrine ; 


1 Etudes sur les Tragiques grecs: Sophocle: pp. 92 ff.3 149 f. 

2 A complete account of these has been given by Sign. L. A. Milani, in his admir- 
able and exhaustive monograph, // Mito adi Filottete nella Letteratura classica e nell 
Arte figurata (Florence, 1879). The plates subjoined to the work reproduce, on a 
small scale, 50 illustrations of the myth from various sources. A supplement, entitled 
Nuovi Monumenti di Filottete (Rome, 1882), contains at the end a synoptical table, 
enumerating 63 works of art which relate to the subject. 
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—abandoned in Lemnos ;—finally, tended by the ‘ healing hands’ 
at Troy, and victorious over Paris. 

A peculiar interest belongs to the representations ¥ his 
sufferings in Lemnos, since they exhibit three principal types, 
each of which can be traced to the influence of an eminent 
artist. (i) The sculptor Pythagoras of Rhegium (¢. 460 B.C.), 
famous especially for his athletes, excelled in the expression of 
sinews and veins. One of his best-known works was a statue at 
Syracuse, which represented a man limping, with a sore in his 
foot. ‘Those who look at it, says Pliny, ‘seem to feel the pain’ 
There can be no doubt that the subject was Philoctetes. As an 
example of the later works which were probably copied, more or 
less directly, from this statue, may be mentioned a cornelian 
intaglio, now in the Museum of Berlin® Philoctetes is walking, 
with the aid of a stick held in his left hand: in his right he 
carries the bow and quiver : his left foot—the wounded one, as a 
bandage indicates,—is put forward, while the weight of the body 
is thrown on the right foot. The figure illustrates a principle 
which Pythagoras of Rhegium is said to have introduced,—viz., 
a correspondence between the attitude of the left leg and that of 
the right arm, or vice versa,—a symmetry obtained by an arti- 
ficial balance of movements*. It is noteworthy that a standing 
or walking Philoctetes occurs only on engraved gems, and in one 
mural painting at Pompeii (of about 30 B.C.) which may also 
have been suggested by the Syracusan statue. (ii) A very 
beautiful Athenian vase-painting, of about 350 B.C., shows Phi- 
loctetes sitting on a rock in Lemnos, under the leafless branches 
of a stunted tree; his head is bowed, as if in dejection; the 
bandaged left foot is propped on a stone, and the left hand 
clasps the left knee*. He wears a sleeveless Doric chiton, girt 
round the waist; at his right side the bow and arrows rest on 
the ground. It is probable that the source of this vase-painting 
was a picture by Parrhasius, who is known to have taken 


1 Hist. Nat. 34. 59. 

2 Milani, AZito di F., p. 78. 

3 Such equipoise was technically called ‘chiasmus,’—a term borrowed from the 
form of the Greek X, and transferred from rhetoric to sculpture. 

4 Jb. p. 80. Milani has chosen this picture as the frontispiece of his monograph, 
The vase is an aryballos, now the property of Sign. A. Castellani, of Rome, 
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Philoctetes for his subject at a date slightly earlier than that 
to which the vase is referred. The distinctive feature here 
is the predominance of mental over physical pain ;—a concep- 
tion which might have been suggested to the painter by the 
Attic dramatists. (iii) In a third series of representations, Phi- 
loctetes reclines on the ground, fanning his wounded foot with 
the wing of a bird, or with a branch. This type occurs only on 
gems, and appears to have been originated by Boethus of Chal- 
cedon, a gem-engraver of high repute, who lived probably in 
the early part of the third century B.C. 

Some other scenes found on works of art, in which Philocte- 
tes is no longer alone, were directly inspired by Attic Tragedy. 
An engraved gem, now in the British Museum, represents the 
theft of the bow by Odysseus, as Aeschylus appears to have 
imagined it?. Euripides has been the source of some reliefs 
on alabaster urns of the second century B.C.; two Trojan envoys, 
on the left hand of Philoctetes, are inviting him to follow 
them, while on his right hand are Odysseus and Diomedes, 
in an attitude of remonstrance; or Philoctetes, in acute pain, 
is tended by Odysseus, while Diomedes, at the sufferer’s back, 
seizes the bow and quiver*. Nor has Sophocles been neglected ; 
Odysseus instructing Neoptolemus appears on a marble medal- 
lion‘ of the first or second century A.D.; and a sarcophagus® of 
the same period shows the moment when Odysseus starts for- 
ward to prevent his more generous comrade from restoring the 
bow to its despairing master (v. 974). 

1 Milani, pp. 85 ff., and Nuovt Monumenti, p. 275.—It has been conjectured that 
the Philoctetes of Aeschylus was the literary source used by Boethus. This is not 
improbable (see next note). But it is not likely that the winged creatures which the 
sufferer fanned away from his foot are the éxopyox (‘locusts’) or ddBes (‘wild pigeons’) 
which were mentioned in that play (fr. 251 f., ed. Nauck). 

* The gem is a sardonyx intaglio, no. 829 in the Hertz collection, and shows the 
recumbent Philoctetes fanning his foot to keep off some winged creatures; while 
Odysseus, characterised by the w?Aos, stands at his back, in the act of taking the bow 
from the place where it is suspended. This recalls a fragment of the Aeschylean Pii/o- 
cletes, kpeudoaca (kpe“acTa?) TdEa mlrvos éx wehavdpvov. See Milani, Mito di F., p. go. 

8 Milani, pp. 96 ff. Each of these subjects occurs on several urns, most of which 
were found at Volterra; some of them are in the museum there, others at Florence, 
and one at Cortona. 

4 Now in the Vatican Library. Milani, p. gr. 

5 Now in the garden of the Villa Gherardesca at Florence. 0. pp. 92 ff. 
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The scene § 21. But the most valuable contribution of art to the inter- 

nee pretation of the play is a vase-painting of Philoctetes wounded 
at the shrine of Chrysé. This incident, like the personality of 
Chrysé herself, is left indistinct by the allusions in the poet’s text ; 
and such indistinctness,—easily tolerated by ancient audiences in 
matters which lay ‘outside of the tragedy,’ —tends to weaken a 
modern reader’s grasp of the story. It is therefore interesting 
to know how the whole scene was conceived by a Greek artist 
nearly contemporary with Sophocles. The painting occurs on 
a round wine-jar (oTdapvos), found at Caere in southern Etruria, 
and now in the Campana collection of the Louvre: the date to 
which it is assigned is about 400 B.C.’ 

The place is the sacred precinct of Chryse—‘the roofless 
sanctuary’ of which Sophocles speaks—in the island of the 
same name, near the eastern coast of Lemnos. Philoctetes, 
who has just been bitten in the foot by the snake, is lying 
on the ground, overcome by pain, and crying aloud, as the 
open mouth indicates. The laurel-wreath worn by him, as by 
all the other persons of the group, denotes that he had been 








sacrificing. A beardless youth who bends over the sufferer, as 
if about to raise him in his arms, is probably Palamedes ; his 


1 Milani, p. 68. 
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chlamys is girt about his loins in the manner used by sacrificers. 
On the left, the image of Chryse is seen behind her burning altar ; 
the snake, ‘the lurking guardian’ of her shrine (v. 1327 f.),— 
which had crept forth as Philoctetes approached—is again 
seeking its hiding-place, while Agamemnon strikes at it with 
his sceptre. Next to him on the right is the beardless Achilles, 
with chlamys girt at the waist, and a piece of flesh, roasted for 
the sacrifice, on a spit (68edds) in his hand: then the bearded 
Diomedes, wrapt in his himation: and, on the extreme right, a 
similar form, possibly Menelaus?. The attitudes express horror 
at the disaster. If the followers of the Greek chiefs are 
imagined as gathered around this group, awe-struck spectators 
of the interrupted rite, nothing is wanting to a picture of the 
moment indicated by Sophocles, when the ‘ill-omened cries’ of 
Philoctetes ‘ filled the camp, and at length prompted the cruel 
resolve to carry him across the narrow strait, and abandon him 
on the lonely shore of Lemnos. 


§ 22. A further point of interest in this vase-painting is its 
representation of the mysterious Chryse. Her image has the 
rigid character of a primitive temple-image (foavov). The high 
xanabos or zoos on her head seems to indicate a Chthonian 
power, as in the case of Demeter, Artemis Tauropolos, and 
Artemis Orthia. A very similar representation of her occurs on 
another vase—a ‘ vinegar-cup’ (oxybaphon) of the fifth or fourth 
century B.C., now in the Lamberg collection at Vienna*®. The 
scene there depicted is the first sacrifice of Philoctetes at Chryse’s 
altar, in company with Heracles; and there, as here, her identity 
is made certain by her name being written above. There, too, 
her hands are uplifted; but she wears a corona, not the calathus; 
and a broad stripe, which runs down her robe from neck to feet, 


1 So Michaelis conjectures (Anzmal. dell Istit. di Corr. Archeol., 1857, p. 252). 
Milani, however, thinks that the artist introduced this figure merely because the 
symmetry of the picture required it, and had no definite person in view (p. 69). 

* In the original, the names PIAOKTETED, XPTZE, AIOME..> appear above 
the heads of those persons respectively: the names of Agamemnon and Achilles have 
been almost obliterated, but A...... ON and A...... = remain. No trace of a name 
appears over the supposed Menelaus. 

3 Milani, pp. 60 ff. 
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is studded with two rows of discs, which appear to symbolise 
stars. Here, also, such discs are seen, though only on the girdle 
and on the lower edge of the garment. According to one 
theory, Chrysé¢ was merely a form of Athena,—the epithet 
‘golden’ having been substituted for the personal name,—and 
the serpent at her shrine is to be compared with the guardian of 
the Erechtheum (see on 1327 ff.). But there is more probability 
in the view of Petersen’, that Chryse is a Greek form of Bendis. 
The Thracian Bendis was a lunar deity, sharing some attributes 
of Artemis (with whom the Greeks chiefly associated her), Hecate, 
Selene, and Persephone. The worship of Bendis seems to have 
existed in Lemnos, as at Athens. On the other hand, Chryseé 
is always connected with places near the Thracian coasts. 
Lenormant, adopting this view, remarked that, if the name 
Bendis meant ‘bright’, then Xpton (= xpvon) may have been 
a direct translation of it*. Thus, when Heracles, Jason and 
Agamemnon—all bound on perilous enterprises—offered sacri- 
fice at Chryseé’s altar, they might be regarded as seeking to 
conciliate an alien deity. Sophocles imagines her as a cruel 
being (euodpev) whom higher powers—for their own good 
purpose—have permitted to wreak her anger; but he does 
not further define her supernatural rank. 


§ 23. The Philoctetes was produced at the Great Dionysia, 
late in March, 409 B.C., and gained the first prize*. Sophocles, 
according to the tradition, would then have been eighty-seven. 
Able critics have favoured the view that his choice of this 
subject was in some way connected with the return of Alci- 
biades®. It was in 411 B.c. that Thrasybulus had prevailed on 
the democratic leaders at Samos to send for Alcibiades, and to 


Ersch and Gruber’s Lucyc., art. Griechische Mythologie, p. 294+ 

As Jacob Grimm conjectured, comparing Vanadis, a surname of Freyja. 
Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des Antiquités, 1. p. 686. 

See the second Argument to the play, p. 4. 

Ad. Scholl, Sophokles. Sein Leben und Wirken. (Frankfort, 2nd ed. 1870.) 
Ch. Lenormant, in the Correspondant of July 25, 1855. M. Patin (Sophocle, p. 125) 
mentions, as the earliest expression of such a view, an art. by M. Lebeau jeune in the 
Mém. de? Acad. des Inscriptions, vol. XXXV. 
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elect him one of the ten generals1,—a measure by which, as Grote 
says, ‘he was relieved substantially, though not in strict form,’ 
from the penalties of banishment. In 410 Alcibiades had been 
the principal author of the Athenian victory at Cyzicus. Thus, 
at the date of the P/z/octetes, men’s minds had already been pre- 
pared for his formal restitution to citizenship—which took place 
on his return to Athens in 407 B.c. It is easy to draw a 
parallel between the baffled army at Troy, with their fate 
hanging on an estranged comrade, and the plight of Athens, 
whose hopes were centred on an exile. Nay, even the passage 
where Philoctetes learns who have perished, and who survive, in 
the Greek army has been read as a series of allusions to dead or 
living Athenians. Then Neoptolemus is Thrasybulus: and the 
closing words of Heracles (etdceBeiv ta mpos Oeovs) convey a 
lesson to the suspected profaner of the Mysteries. Now, to 
suppose that Sophocles intended a political allegory of this 
kind, is surely to wrong him grievously as a poet. At the 
same time it must be recognised that the coincidence of date 
is really remarkable. It is not impossible that his thoughts 
may have been first turned to this theme by the analogy which 
he perceived in it to events of such deep interest for his country- 
men*. But the play itself is the best proof that, having chosen 
his subject, he treated it for itself alone. 


§ 24. The diction of the Phzloctetes has been regarded by Diction. 
Schneidewin and others as somewhat deficient in the lofty force 
of earlier compositions. But this criticism is not warranted by 
those passages which gave the fittest scope for such a quality,— 
as the invocation of the Great Mother (391—402),—the noble 
stasimon (676—729),—and the denunciations by Philoctetes of 
the fraud practised against him (927-962: 1004—1044). If, 
in the larger part of the play, the language is of a less elevated 
strain, this results from the nature of the subject; since the 


1 Thuc. 8. 81, 82. The first overtures of Alcibiades had been made to the 
oligarchs in the army at Samos (zd. 47), and had led to the Revolution of the 
Four Hundred. 

2 There is one passage in the Philoctetes, which, though it should not be regarded 
as a direct allusion to recent events, might certainly suggest that they were present to 
the poet’s mind: see commentary on vv. 385 ff. 
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gradual unfolding of character, to which the plot owes its 
peculiar interest, is effected by the conversations of Neopto- 
lemus with Odysseus or with Philoctetes, in which a more 
familiar tone necessarily predominates. 


§ 25. The versification, however, clearly shows, in one re- 
spect, the general stamp of the later period. If the Phzloctetes 
is compared (for example) with the Aztigone, it will be apparent 
that the structure of the iambic trimeter has become more Euri- 
pidean. The use of tribrachs is very large. Two such feet occur 
consecutively in the same verse (1029 Kal viv Ti mw adyete; TL 
fe amayeobe; Tov yapw;): a tribrach precedes a dactyl (1232 
map ovmep éhaBov Tade Ta TOE’, avOus Tadw): or follows it (932 
a7r000s, ixvodpmat o, amrodos, ikerevw, Téxvov). In two instances a 
verse ends with a single word which forms a ‘paeon quartus’ 
(1302 qodréutov, 1327 axkadrvdh),—a licence used, indeed, by 
Aeschylus, but in a trimeter which belongs to a lyric passage 
(Eum. 780). An anapaest in the first place of the verse occurs 
not less than thirteen times (308, 470, 486, 544, 742, 745, 740, 
898, 923, 939, 941, 967, 1228),—without counting 815 (ré mapa- 
gpoveis, where the first foot may be a tribrach), 549 (a proper 
name), or 585 (éy# eiu’, a case of synizesis). Not a single 
instance occurs in the Azzzgone ; and in no other play are there 
more than five. These relaxations of metre in the P/zloctetes 
may be partly explained, perhaps, by the more colloquial tone 
which prevails in much of the dialogue. But at any rate the 
pervading tendency to greater freedom is unmistakable, and is 
certainly more strongly marked than in any other of the poet's 


plays. 


MANUSCRIPTS, EDITIONS, ETC. 


§ 1. THE Mss., other than L, to which reference is made in the MSS. 
critical notes are the Parisian A, B, K, T; the Florentine I, Lc, L’, R; 
the Venetian V, V’, V°; the Roman Vat., Vat. b; and the London 
Harl. Some account of these has been given in former volumes (Qed. 
Tyr., Introd., pp. lu ff., 3rd ed.: Oed. Col., p. xlix, 2nd ed.),—with 
three exceptions, viz., K, Lc, and Harl. The readings of K, when 
given, are cited from the edition of Blaydes (1870), who was the first to 
collate it for the Phzloctetes. It is as. of the 15th century, cod. 2886 
in the National Library at Paris, and, as a rule, closely follows L: 
though, as Cavallin remarks (Prolegom. pp. xxxv f.), ‘nonnunquam suam 
quandam est aut corrumpendi aut corrigendi viam ingressus.’ It is 
curious that in v. 1322, where L has evvoray cou Aéywv, K has the true 
evvoiav Néywv, with co. merely written above. Dindorf’s Le (the N of 
Blaydes), is cod. 32. 2 in the Laurentian Library at Florence, and dates 
from the 14th century. The Harleian Ms. is no. 5743 of that collection 
in the British Museum ; it is ascribed to the 15th century, and contains 
the Piiloctetes and Trachiniae. 


§ 2. With regard to the readings of L and its peculiarities as a Ms., 
some points of interest will be found (e.g.) in the critical notes on 
Vv. 533, 715, 727, 942, 1263, 1384. Attention may be drawn, also, 
to vy. 82 and 945, as instances of the manner in which L, even when it 
has lost the true reading, sometimes preserves a hint of it which has 
vanished from later mss. In what concerns the relations between L 
and the other codices, the most remarkable point presented by this 
play is the twofold reading in v. 220,—xKdk woias warpas (L), and vavtihw 
mAatn (A). Cavallin’s theory that both arose from kat ota wAdry 
seems more ingenious than probable; but it does not therefore become 
necessary to regard the discrepancy as evidence that A had an archetype 
distinct from L (see commentary). Another passage which deserves 
notice, as illustrating the character of L, is 639, éredav rvedua roix 
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mpwpas avy. Here all the mss. have lost avj. L has ane (ay), which 
shows the corruption in its first stage,—a simple loss of v. The ay was 
taken as=‘blows,’ and was allowed to stand, although contrary to the 
sense required by the context. But in the Paris ms., A, a wish to suit 
the sense has carried the corruption to a second stage: it has ayq, 
meant for ayy (from éaynv),—‘be broken,’ z.e., ‘fall,’ ‘subside.’ In 767, 
again, we find A itself holding the intermediate place between L and a 
Ms. still later than A :—L there has the true eg’: A has the unmeaning 
e€ny, which, in its turn, led to the é&yxy of Paris B. 


§ 3. In four instances the scholia preserve a true reading which the 
mss. have lost: v. 538 Kaka: 954 avavoduar: 1199 PpovTas avyais: 
1461 Avkov. At v. 639, where the schol. has récy, OpavoOy, the first 
word has been taken as pointing to the lost reading avj: but more 
probably it merely refers, like Opavo6y, to the spurious ay7p. 


§ 4. After v. 1251 a verse appears to have been lost. On the other 
hand, two examples of interpolation are scarcely doubtful,—viz., (1) the 
words ot Tov GOXuov...€xpivav in 1365 ff., first rejected by Brunck; (2) the 
words os warpas...aveas in 1407 f., first rejected by Dindorf. 

Many other passages have been condemned or suspected by various 
critics, but, so far as I can perceive, without sufficient cause. The 
objections have been discussed in the notes, wherever it seemed 
requisite. The following is a list of the impugned verses (about 70 in 
all) :-— 

13 f. E. A. Richter. 50—54 (de? o’...dvywryas), 63, 66—69, 92 (with a change in 91) 
Nauck. 128 Herwerden. 159—161 Benedict. 224, 255 f. (@0’ &xovros...-yijs) Nauck. 
264—269 R. Prinz would reduce these six vv. to three. 268—270 A. Jacob. 293 
Nauck. 304 Bergk and Herwerden. 335 Burges. 340 Th. Gomperz. 342 Burges, 
Gomperz, Otto Hense. 351 Meineke. 421 Dindorf. 458 K. Walter. 460, 474 
Nauck. 540 Hense. 592 Herwerden. 598 f. (’Arpetda...roogd’) Nauck. 637 f. 
Bergk and Blaydes. 667 f. (raird oo...do0var) Hense. 671—673 Wunder, Dindorf, 
Nauck, Campbell. 776—778 A. Jacob. 782 Dindorf. 800Tournier. 879 f. Wecklein. 
880, 889 A. Zippmann. 916 Wunder. 939 Nauck. 958 Purgold. 988 Hense. 
1004 Mollweide. 1039 Nauck. 1252 Wunder. 1369 Nauck (altering 1368). 1437 
—1440 (éyw &’...d\avat) A. Jacob. 1442—1444 Dindorf. 1469—1471 Fr. Ritter. 


§ 5. Emendations proposed by the editor will be found at wv. 147, 
491, 728, 752, 782, 1092, 1125, 1149 f., 1153. 

§ 6. Besides the complete editions of Sophocles (Qed. Zyr. p. 1xi), 
these separate editions of the PAz/octetes have been consulted :—Ph. 


Buttmann (Berlin, 1822). G. Burges (London, 1833). M. Seyffert 
(Berlin, 1866). Chr. Cavallin (Lund, 1875). Also the commentary by 
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F. A. Paley in his volume containing P%., Z/., Tr., Az. (London, 1880). 
In the Fourn. of Philology, vol. xvi. pp. 114 ff, Mr J. Masson has 
printed some previously unpublished conjectures in this play by Turnebus, 
Lambinus and Auratus. They are taken from ms. notes by Lambinus, 
contained in a copy of the Turnebus Sophocles (ed. 1553) which is now 
in the British Museum. Although they contain nothing new of any 
value, they are occasionally curious as establishing claims of priority in 
regard to more or less obvious corrections. Turnebus, it seems, had 
anticipated Schneidewin by conjecturing éAwv in v. 700. Lambinus 
had forestalled the following corrections :—324 Ovpov...xecpt (Brunck) : 
636 d6pi~yn (Reiske, Brunck): 639 avy (Pierson). As to v. 782, 
however, where Lambinus seems to have suggested evxy [‘evy’’], there 
is no proof that he anticipated Camerarius, whose ed. of Sophocles 
appeared in 1534: and when at v. 1461 (yAv«idv te wordv) he wrote 
‘al. Avxuv,’ he probably referred to the notice of that variant by the 
scholiast. That Auratus was the author of some true conjectures, has 
been noted in my commentary or Appendix (190 traxove, 554 apdi 
Gov véa, 992 TiOys, 1149 pyKér). It may be added here that he was 
the first to propose ém in 648, and that in 1032 he suggested é&ééo7r 
(meaning, probably, eé¢a7av)’. 


1 As to doxjré rt in 126, and éy# in 571, those corrections may, indeed, have been 
his own; but he could also have found them in the r4th century Ms. B at Paris, where 
he held a Professorship. A similar remark applies to cAvwy in 688, which is in some 
of the later mss. 


METRICAL AN AEN SIs: 


In addition to anapaests, the lyric metres used in the Philoctetes are 
the following. 


(1) Logaoedic, based on the choree (or ‘trochee’), —u, and the 
cyclic dactyl, which is metrically equivalent to the choree, ~v. A 
logaoedic tetrapody, or verse of four feet (one cyclic dactyl and three 
chorees), is called ‘Glyconic.’ According as the dactyl comes first, 
second, or third, the verse is a First, Second, or Third Glyconic. A 
logaoedic tripody (one cyclic dactyl and two chorees) is called ‘ Phere- 
cratic.’ According as the dactyl comes first or second, it is a First or 
Second Pherecratic. Logaoedic verses of six and of five feet also occur. 
The logaoedic dipody (‘versus Adontus’) is found once in this play: 
see Analysis, No. III., Stasimon, Second Strophe, per. 11., v. 2. 


(2) Choreic verses, based on the choree, — v, are ordinarily of four 
or of six feet, and are often used to vary logaoedic measures (cp. No. L, 
Parodos, First Strophe, etc.). 


(3) Dactyls occur in the form of the hexameter, the tetrapody, and 
the tripody. (For the two latter, see Analysis, No. IV., Kommos, First 
Strophe, per. I.) 


(4) Dochmiacs. The single dochmius, vy : ~—WT|-—A\], occurs in 
No. V., Second Kommos, First Str., per. mr., v. 1. The dochmiac 
dimeter, of which the normal form is v ! —-v|-, vl|--v | -all, 


appears in No. II., Hyporcheme, periods 1. and 111., and in No. IV., 
Kommos, Strophe, per. 111. In the first of these passages (No. IL., 
per. 11.), the two dochmiac dimeters are separated by a verse consisting 
of bacchii (-— v) in two dipodies. Such a measure was akin to the 
dochmiac, in which the bacchius was the primary element. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. xlvii 


(5) The ionic measure. -—vv, is found once (No. V., Ano- 
moiostropha, first section, per. 1). It is there used with anacrusis, 
vvui--vy, z#e, in the form called zonicus a minore. This passage 
also exemplifies the not uncommon licence by which dichorees (~ vu —v) 
could be interchanged with ionics. Such substitution was termed 
avak\aors (‘breaking up’). On this see Schmidt, Rhythmic and Metric, 
S23. 2. 


(6) Choriambics (~UYv—) occur in the same passage, a little 
further on. (No. V., Anomoiostr., first sect., per. IV.) 


This sequence of ionics and choriambics is instructive, as illus- 
trating the fine sense which varied lyric metres according to shades of 
feeling. The ionic was an animated measure; here, it expresses the 
lively repugnance with which Philoctetes regards the prospect of going 
to Troy. But the choriambic was more than animated,—it was 
passionate; and so it is reserved for the climax, where, in his despair, 
he conjures the Chorus not to depart,—py, mpos apaiov Avs, édOys, 
ixerevw. The same ethical relation between the two measures may 
be seen in the Oedipus Tyrannus, 483 ff. (Metr. Analysis, p. xciv). 


In the subjoined metrical schemes, the sign \, for —, denotes that 
the time-value of — is increased by one half, so that it is equal to 
+~vorvuvyv. The sign © means that an ‘irrational’ long syllable 
(avAAay adoyos) is substituted for a short. The letter , placed over 
two short syllables, indicates that they have the time-value of one short 


only. 


At the end of a verse, A marks a pause equal to v, A a pause 
equal to —. The anacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to the 
regular metre) is marked off by three dots placed vertically, :. 


The end of a rhythmical unit, or ‘sentence,’ is marked by ||. The 
end of a rhythmical ‘period’ (a combination of two or more such 
sentences, corresponding with each other) is marked by ]. 


If a rhythmical sentence introduces a rhythmical period without 
belonging to it, it is called a zpowdos, or prelude: or, if it closes it, an 
éxwoos, epode, or postlude. Similarly a period may be grouped round 
an isolated rhythmical sentence, which is then called the pecwdos, 
mesode, or interlude. 
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I. Parodos, vv. 135—218. 


FirsT STROPHE.—Logaoedic, in hexapodies (Period I.), and tetra- 
podies (II., III.). The First Glyconic is used in II. 2; the Second 
Glyconic, in II. 3, 4 and III. 1. There are some choreic verses, viz. 
I. 1 (a choreic hexapody, or iambic trimeter): II. 1, III. 2, 3 (choreic 
tetrapodies). A similar blending of logaoedic and choreic measures 
may be seen in Ant. 332—375 and 582—625 (Metr. Anal. pp. lix ff.). 
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[These diagrams show the structure 


: ‘ : of each period. The numerals denote 

1. 6 a 4 BLL 4 the number of feet in each rhythmical 
: ) 4 : unit, or sentence. The dots mark 

6 4 “i the beginning and end of each verse. 

. : )) : Curves on the right show how single 

a 4 sentences correspond with each other. 


Curves on the left show the corre- 
spondence between groups of sen- 
tences. | 


After the first Strophe follows the first system of Anapaests (144 viv uév...149 Oepa- 
mevew): after the first Antistrophe, the second system (159 olkov...168 émwwpar). 


SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 1. Second Glyconics. II. The 
same, except that vv. 3 and 4 consist of two tripodies (a Second and 
First Pherecratic), with a pentapody between them. 
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After the second Antistrophe follows the third system of Anapaests (191 ovdév... 
200 dapunvat). 


TuirD StropHE.—Logaoedic. I. Hexapodies (1 being choreic). 
II. Glyconics. 
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II. Hyporcheme, vv. 39I—402=507—518, 


STROPHE.—Period I. is choreic. In II., verses 1 and 3 consist of 
dochmiacs ; vy. 2, of bacchii. Per. III. is wholly dochmiac. 
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v LI Vv —VW =n) Saag pe rox 
i, 6 3 OAK | apa || TavpoKTov | ov A || 


em : evoToN | ovTax|| eas ve | ws A 


Vv Ca) = I. al A io = vw = 
2. Ae : ovrwv eh | cdpe || To Aapte | ov A || 


mop : evoa av | es dou || ovs ray Oe | wy A 


Vv a Vv =— 
3. oeB : asvmeptat | ov A |} 
ven ? ecw expry | av A 
i, Il. am III. | Aes 
) dochm. \ ( dochm. 
A= emoos. ( 2 bacch. \ a 
; . 2 bacch. dochm. 
. (dochm. dochm. = erwoos. 
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III. Stasimon, vv. 676—729. 


First STROPHE.—Logaoedic. In Period I. the verses are of six, 
five, and four feet: Periods II. and III. consist of tetrapodies only. 
As in the First Strophe of the Parodos, there is an admixture of choreic 
verses (I. 1 and 6: II. 2). 


—_ vu —uU —- vw — vy _— vw _— 


Vv 
.I. Aoy : wpev | e&yx | ove or | wra d | ov podrt|la A || 


w : avros | nv mpor| ovpos | ovuxex | wy Bao | w A 


—J 1) = > a NS — & — 
2, tov meXat | av Aextp | wv rote | Twr du | os A || 


ovde Tw =| ~eyxwp | wy kaxo | yerov | a A 


vu Ce? NN, TO L_ ee a - 
3. KaT ? adpop.ad|aparvKa|deopiov, wseBar| ev ||ray«pat|nsKpov|ov|zaisA|| 
map : w aorovov | avriruT | ov Bapu |Bpwramo|k\avo|| eev | atuar |np| ov A 
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4. adXov 5 | ovtw ey | wy | oda KAv | wv || ovd eord | wy | pop | a A || 
os tay | Oepporar | av | ayada |xyx|| comer | av | edx | ew A 
i vy = LU = 


5. tovd ex6 | Gove | ovvtvx | ovr | a A | 


evOnp |oumodos| nme | oo |e A 


> sayy Ae = 1 te? ee NS, — 
6. Ovat : wv os | ovt ep& | as tw | ov te | vorgis | as A | 
G@UAX ! osKkar| ewac | eev | extis | eumres | a A 


~ wy - 2 = = 
II. 1. add wos | wy wo | os ay | np A || 
popBados | ex yar | as eX | wy A 


= YX HL Hu _ 
2. wrAvi | woav| aku | ws A J 
ecpme 6 | addor | ad\ax | @ A 


a = wr v = 
III. 1. rode : rou | Oavpa mp ex Je A || 
Tor av : eX | VOMeV | os A 


2. mus rote | tws wor | apd | rAakrT || wv pod | wv pov | os KAv | ov || 
masarep | wsgr | as7tO | nv || as ofev | evap | a vm | apx 


i = ay L NSIS, > a = 


mows apa | ravdaxp | vtov | ovt || w Biot | av kat | ecx | ev A | 


ot mopov | aK | efav | e || » daxe | Oupos | ar | ag 
7 : i) UM 
5 Nt rd) 4 
5 \\ ‘ 
(la 4 
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\ } 5 e 
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SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. Period I., Pherecratic verses. In 
Per. II., vv. 1 and 3 are Glyconic: v. 2 consists of two Pherecratics, 
separated by a logaoedic verse of two feet (the ‘ versus Adonius’: cp. 
Ant., Metr. Anal. p. lvii). 


I. 1. ov dopf | avuep | as || yas oropov | ove add | wv A || 


vuy Savip| wr ayad | wy || maidosur | avtyo |as A 


= = = UL SIN = = = 
2. apwv | Twv venom | oO || avepes | agnor | a A || 


evdain | wr avuc | e ||Kacpeyas| ex Kew | wy 


a NN L_ WWW, L — 
3. TAnv €€ | wxvBodr | wy || e tore | ToE | wy A |] 


osvw | movrorop | @ || dovpate | mAnO | ee A 


> -<s aD LY Sy = wy = -— =F VY = S _ 
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TOK : wy env| wy marpe |avay| ec mpos || avday | padiad | wr vupd| ay A 


i NS) LL =o Ow L NY — Vv = 
2. os pd | owoxur | ov || twparos | no6 || 7 dexer | ev ypov | @ A || 


omepxet | ov Te rap | oxA || aswo | xadk || acmsav| np Oe | os A 
> = 7 = = ~~ Vv QoS 3S ww =— 
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Tae II. 4 
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IV. Kommos (taking the place of a Second Stasimon), vv. 827—864. 


StRoPHE.—Period I. is dactylic: IJ., choreic: III., dochmiac, with 


a prelude. 
I. 1. vv odvy | as ada | ys urve 6 | adyewr || 


2. 


ES a. 


adda Texy | ov rade | jmev Oeos | owperae 
me et et Ns 
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eG os Pe = 
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9 ea eg 
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ee 
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vuvY 7 — — 
Ou Oe =| oe rau | wv A | 


umvos aumv | os Nevoc | ew / 


> vvyv = = L_ == 
© ‘texvov op | a tov | crac | ex A || 
a\X : o7tdw | qa pax | tor |ov A 


—-v -> -v -> 
mot de | pou tav | Gevde | Paces || 
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> vvuvyv = LL = 
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i v =e -o Sea 
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IIT. r. Kxaup : os tot | ravtwv | yvopav | wywv || 


ee : ravrav | rovTm | yrwuay | wrxes 


Vv vwvvYv Vv v Vv %, SR ee — 
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1 : vane Te was 
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Between the choral Strophe and the Antistrophe comes the peowdds, chanted by 
Neoptolemus, and consisting of four dactylic hexameters. It is noticeable that all 
four have the ‘ bucolic diaeresis,’ z.e,, the end of the 4th foot coincides with the end of 
a word. 


EpopE.—Period I. is logaoedic (Second Glyconics): Per. ILI., 
dactylic: Per. III., partly choreic (vv. 1 and 4), partly logaoedic (vv. 2 
and 3). 


as FR ene (1 ERE ree 
I. 1. ovpos | rot texvov | ovp | os A || 


> = Vv on LU) _ vu _— 
2. av : np dav | oppartos | ovd ex | wv J || 
Vv I ee Viv Ne 
3- ap : wyav | exterat | at vuxe | os A || 


wv Le = 
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II. 1. ov yepos | ov zodos | ov Tivos | apxwr || 
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V. Second Kommos (taking the place of a Third Stasimon), 


vv. 108I—1217. 


First StTRopHE.—Logaoedic, chiefly in the form of Second Gly- 


conics. A dochmiac forms the prelude to Per. III., and a choreic 
hexapody to Per. IV. 





Vv — => =. a) —_ 


w KoA | as werp | as yvad | ov A || 


w Trap, | wy Thay | wy apey |w A 


- > - am oe = - vu we 
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- > we -—Uu = 
II. 1. w zAnp | eorarov | avrAr | ov A || 
ov dopB | avere | mpordep| wy A 


_- > —wv rw — vy _ 


2. dvmas | tas ar eu | ov Tad | ay A || 


ou mray | wy amr eu | wy omd | ow A 
> Le S93 Lo _ 

3. Turt : av | porto Kat | ap | ap A || 
Kpar : ac | aus pera | xepo |w A 
a Sa de a a 


4. eotat | Tov wore | Tevgou | ar A || 


wxwv | adda wor | ackor |a A 


— he SD) nd Vv SOF) INS, wv Vv 
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7 2S & _ 
III, 1. weA : ceardav|w A || 
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Sale NS EA “wy —~ Vv 


Le) 
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vu -—vu — 
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eu :asrax | ovrayv| e |as A 
_ — vu — — —v -yv 
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NS ow Vv = 
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SECOND StropHE.—Logaoedic. Per. I. opens with a Third 
Glyconic, but, as in the first strophe, Second Glyconics predominate. 


eo — Sg 
I. 1. oupor | poe kar | rov woAu | as A || 


wmrav | at Onp | ac xapor | avr A 


= = ae ey = 


2. movtov | Givos ed | nyev | os A |i 


-> —vuvs 
eOvn | Onpwv | ovsodex ler A 
Le een 
3- eyyeA | @ xepe | TaAA | ov A |] 
xwpos | ovpect | Bwr |as A 


* mdéovos ? 

§ This example—where there is no doubt about the reading, either in the strophe 
or in the antistrophe—proves that the antistrophic correspondence of Glyconic verses 
did not necessarily require the dactyl to occur in the same place. Just below (Per. 
II., v. 1) there is another instance, if the reading uykér’ am’ ailwv puyg@ be right: 
see commentary on 1149 f. Cp. 77., Metrical Analysis, p. Ixvii. (n. on v. 969). 
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tav e | av pede | ov tpod | ay A || 


Sa AD hf 
nxer ar | avr ! w gry |@ A 
- > wu =u = 


tav ovd | es rot € | Bactac | ev A || 
mnoar | ovyapex | wrep | ow A 


-_- > 7, vu = 


w T0é | ov didov | w au | wv A || 


trav mpocd | ev Bere | wr ark | av A 


—— =p es = 

xepwov | ex Ber | acpey | ov A | 
wdvort | avosey | wra |vuv A 
wy —UW VJ ~ 7 = oS 


n Tov eX | ewvov op | as dpevas | et tevas || 
aN’ aved | gvode | yXwpos ap | ovkere 


Vv —- v —v LC - 

ex : evs tov | npaxd | e | ov A || 
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om dd a Vv 


apOp.ov | woe oor || 


eptete | vuy ka)ov 
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ovkert | xpyoopev | ov to ef | vorepor || 


avripov | ov Koper | atoroua | mpos xapw 
> ey, ee ee ee 
add : ov d | ev per | addAay | a A || 
eu : as | capkos | aur |as A 
@ WIS, NI ANS, L_ — 


modv : pnxavov | avdpos ep | coo | a A | 


amo : yap Biv | avrixa | Aap |w A 
7 —- v LL SY wy = ee -v b& ON - 
op : wv pev | awxp | as arar|as orvyv || ov te | pwr | exodor | ov A | 
no) : ev yap | eor | ae Bor | a Tis || wd ev | aup |astpeder| ae A 
Ny) L ONS L ww L —~v Vv he, = <= 


pupt am | atcxp | wv ava| teAA || ovO os ed | np- || w kak e| pyaar | w| Lev A |] 


pnkere | wndev | os kpar| vw || wy ooa |meum|| er Bro | dwpos jaja A 
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= & = 
4. kewos 6 | as aro| zoAd | ov A || 


~ wy 


knpa | tavdamo| gevy | ew A 
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— — Eo 


Vv 
5. taxOes | rwvd eb | nuoovy | a A || 
oxtpa | yap Bock | evada | sd A 
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Ghee : av | yvvcev | es pid | ovs ap | wy | av A |] 
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ANOMOIOSTROPHA (vv. I1169—1?217). 


First Section.—Period I., choreic: II., ionic: III., dactylic: IV., 
choriambic. The variety of measures, and the rapid transitions from 
one to another, suit the fluctuations of excited feeling. 


7 = — IN: L_ = L_ _— 


fem A 


I. 1. wad : wad | wad | avov | ady || nu vr | euv | acas | wo A | 


—- vw _ vu — wv —- vu —- vw — wv — vu _ 
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vv _— uo vu —- -—- vuyYV — Vv —wv _—_— 
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vv a Be an thet Vv _ WI NI NAN 7 = 
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Second Section.—Logaoedic. 
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—_ > —- vu —- vw-— 
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—w Vv an, WS Sf) 
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ee Pee mare, 
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Third Section.—Dactylic. 


—v VU — Vv _ Nosy, —vUYV 
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Fourth Section.—Per. I., choreic: II., logaoedic. 
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Vv v Vv 
ov yap | ev da | ew yer |e A || 


I SNR NS aoe eS ge 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


DP NCOMG ert tHe 


®IAOKTHTOY YIIO@ESTIS. 


Xptoys “AOnvas Bwpov emixeywopevoy, 

ef ovrep “Ayavois ypyobev Av Odaa, povos 

Tlotavros oe rats of “Hpaxrt Evy. 

&ytav 8€ tovrov vavBaryn detEar ordAw, 

mAnyels vm exews, eAirer ey Anuvw voouv. 5 
"EXevos 6 *Axauois eid’ ddooed@ “IXtov 

tots “Hpaxdéovs togo.sr audi + “AyxwddAéws. 

Ta TOS UTIpXE Tapa BiroxtyTy povw* 

reupbeis 8 “Odvaces duporépovs cuvyyayer. 


1 Xpvons “AGnvas] ev xpvoje abnvac L: év xpvoq aOnvas T. 2 é¢’ odzrep] epatrep 
L. 3 nde L: 46n T.—70@’ T: 760’? L. 4 The first three verses, and the first half 
of the fourth, are written in L as prose. Having perceived that the Argument was 
metrical, the scribe then stopped abruptly after the syllable vav of vav8drn, and began 
afresh with verse 3. Hence verse 3 and the first half of y. 4 are written twice in L.— 
vauBary...cTO\w] vavBdarn...oTdrov L: vavdrny...crdov T. 5 mdnyels] mAnyels & L. 
—év Ajpyy vooay] ev Ajuvw* vo L, the three last letters of voo@v having been lost. 
{, with a mark denoting 7 (z.e. §#re.), stands in the margin. 6 ed’) em’ L. 
7 rdto.or] tooo L, which a later hand has sought to alter into régour. 8 7éé 
tr7pxe| 747’ wmretpxe L. 


This metrical Argument, with the heading @:\oxrjrov - stands in L (p. 79 b) 
immediately after the Go. “HpaxNéous, twelve hexameters which are placed at the 
end of the Zyachiniae. Then comes the prose Argument, with the heading das, 
followed by 7a 708 dpduaros pdcwra, The metrical Argument was first printed in the 
ed. of Sophocles by Turnebus (Paris, 1553), who found it in the Paris 15th century Ms., 
T (cod. 2711). It is absent from the earlier editions (those of Aldus, Junta, and 


== 
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Camerarius), since the Mss. on which they were chiefly based did not contain it. (Cp. 
O. C. p. liv.) —The workmanship of these iambics is decidedly worse (and presumably 
much later) than that of the metrical Argument to the Oedipus Tyrannus. Inv. 2 
an anapaest holds the second, and in v. 9, the fourth place; while in v. 6 ddwoec6” 
*I\voy combines an impossible elision with an impossible spondee. In v. 5 éAler’ has 
the sense of édelpOn, a Homeric use of the aor. midd. which is unknown to later 
classical Greek. 

1 Xptons ’A@nvas. The second scholium on v. 194, and the schol. on 1326, 
identify Xpvon with Athena; but nothing in the play itself favours that view. 
Sophocles seems rather to think of Chrys¢ as a nymph.—fwydv: cp. Dion Chry- 
sostom, or. 59 § g (where he paraphrases a dialogue, from the Euripidean P/zloctetes, 
between that hero and Odysseus), womep auédex kapue €£€OnKas, Urép THs Kow is cwrnplas 
te kal vikns mepurecivra THOe TH EvwpopG, Secxvivra tov Xpions Bwudv, ob} OUcavres 
Kkpatnoew €uedrov Tay Todremlwy* el JE wn, MaTHY éeyiyveTo H oTparela,— 
émixexwopévov, in classical Greek, would mean, ‘heaped up,’ and would be pointless 
here. Probably, however, the post-classical writer of these verses intended to express 
the idea, ‘encumbered with earth or débris,’ and so, ‘decayed,’ ‘neglected.’ Cp. the 
scholium of Tzetzes on Lycophron v. gir ére éxd@atpey é€v Xpion tov Kexwopmévor 
Bwpov ris "AOnvas (where xexpwouévor, ‘defiled,’ would, indeed, be a possible v. 1.); 
Tzetzes seems to mean, ‘the decayed altar,’ using xéw in a sense suggested by its 
application to the ‘choking up’ of harbours. 3 of’ ‘Hpaxdet fvvady=érevdn wore 
‘Hp. ~wjv. Not in the expedition of Heracles against Troy,—which was referred by 
legend to the generation before the Trojan War,—but in some later wanderings. 
The altar was said to have been founded by Jason on his way to Colchis. Cp. Phi- 
lostratus Zmag. 17 Tov Tis Xptons Bwudv, dv “Idowv wore idpiaaro, dre els Kodxovs 
émdet. Pidoxryryns 6¢ é€x THs Evy ‘Hpakdet uvynuns Tov Bapdy rots Fnroicr Sexvds, 
éyxploavros a’trq@ Tod Udpou Tov lov és Odrepov roiv modow,...€v Anuyw ravry KelTat, 
K.T.e 


AAAQS. 


"Araywyn PiroxryTov é« Arjpvov eis Tpotav id Neorro€nov kat 
A 
*"Odvccéws Kat? “EXevov pavreiav, ds Kata pavtetav Kadyavtos, ws €idws 
‘ A \ ‘ a / Ld Le > / 
xpnopovs ovvteAovvtas mpos tHv THS Tpotas adwow, v7d “Odvacéws 
4 > , / ” a ¢ e ON Veg hs) / 
vixtwp évedpevbeis, Séopu0s xXOn Tots “EAAnow. y S€ oKyvy ev Anpvy 
‘A lal lal , lal 
56 6€ xopds ek yepovtwy tav 7H Neortodeuwm ovprAcovtwv. KeiTar Kal 
> , c of , N , A > 
map Aicxyvwo 4 prborotia. €01dax6y ert DAavkirrov: mpdtos nv o- 


poxdys. 


5 tav re] rat L. The loss of rév in L may have been due to the preceding 
yepovrwy, esp. as it is the last word of a line.—xe?trat cai] xeirac wo L: Ketrat L: Kelrou 
6é vulg. 


2 Kddxavros] Soph. refers to the nocturnal ambuscade by which Odysseus 
captured Helenus (606 ff.), but nowhere hints that Calchas had prompted it. The 
advice of Calchas appears to have been mentioned by Lesches in the “INias Mixpa 
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(ctve. 700 B.C.), and the author of this Argument may have found it noticed in the 
Philoctetes of Aeschylus, to which he alludes. Quintus Smyrnaeus (9. 325 ff.) names 
Calchas only, and says nothing of Helenus. 6 AlcxJ\w] See Introduction. The 
writer ignores the Phz/octetes of Euripides, and the treatment of the subject by other 
dramatic poets.—ém! T'\avximmov] Glaucippus was archon from July 410 to July 409 
B.C. (Ol. 92. 3). The play was brought out, then, at the great Dionysia at the end of 
March, 409 B.c. Sophocles was then eighty-seven. 


TA TOY APAMATOS ITPOSOIIA. 


OAYSSEYS. XOPOX. 
NEOUTOAEMOS EMIIOPOS. 
PIAOKTHTHS. HPAKAHYS. 


The guropos is an attendant of Neoptolemus who appears in the disguise of a 
vavkAnpos, or captain of a ship (v. 542). At v. 128 he is identified with the oxomdés. 
But the latter was a ‘mute person,’ while the éuopos was really played by the 
tritagonist. Wecklein suggests that the word éuzopos may have been suggested to the 
grammarians by éuvéwmopoy in v. 542: but that word (‘companion’) is there applied, 
not to the supposed vavk«Anpos, but by the latter to a sailor who accompanies him. 
And the designation éuropos seems fitting enough, when we observe that the man 
describes himself as trading between Peparethus and the Greek camp at Troy (547 ff, 
cp. 582 ff.). In the list of Dramatis Personae L has d&yyeXos éu7ropos, but in the text 
of the play, @usropos only. Some editors give oxomds ws Eumopos. 

L adds émigavduevos to ‘Hpakdjs. 

The Chorus consists of fifteen seamen from the ship of Neoptolemus, 

The protagonist played Philoctetes, and the deuteragonist, Neoptolemus; while 
the tritagonist took the parts of Odysseus, the pretended merchant, and Heracles. 


STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY. 


I. mpdAoyos, I—134. 

2. mdpoSes, 135—218. 

3. éreacd&iov mpotov, 219—675. In this are inserted two short 
choral songs,—a strophe (391—402) and an antistrophe (507—-518),— 
having the character of a ‘dance-song’ or vzopxnpa (see on O. 7. 1086). 

4. oTdowov, 676—7209. 


érevod8iov Sevtepov, 730— 826. 


5 
6. koppds, taking the place of a second stasimon, 827—864. 


érerrd8tov tpitov, 865—1080. 


~ 


8. Second koppés, taking the place of a third stasimon, 1081—1217. 


g. €o80s, 1218—1471. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


OAT 2ZETS. 


"AKTH pev 76¢e 7S TEpPLppUTOU xPovos 

Anpvov, Bporots aoTUTTOS ovo oikoupern* 

vl, @ KpariaTov TATPOS “EM jvev Tpadeis, 
"AyirAdéws mat Neomrod\ewe, Tov Mydra 

Tlotavtos viov e€€0nk eye Torte, 5 
TayGeis 768 Epdety TOV avacadvTwY VT, 

voow KataotacovTa diaBdpw 166a, 

oT ovte hoiBys ynutlv ovte Ovpatwr 


L=cod. Laur. 32. 
later MSS. 


g (first half of eleventh century). 
This Sonia is used where a more particular statement is unnecessary. 


r=one or more of the 


‘Mss.,’ after a reading, means that it is in all the Mss. known to the editor. 


Scene:—A lonely place on the N.EZ. 
coast of Lemnos, near the promontory of 
Mount Hermaeum (1455 ff.). A rocky 
cliff rises steeply from the sea-shore (cp. 
1000 ff.) ; 2 zt zs seen the cave of Philoc- 
tetes. ODYSSEUS and NEOPTOLEMUS enter 
on the left of the spectators. 

1—134 Prologue. Odysseus tells 
Neoptolemus that this is the spot where, 
ten years before, he had put Philoctetes 
ashore. Neoptolemus presently finds the 
cave, with traces in it which show that it 
is still inhabited. Odysseus then suggests 
that he should capture Philoctetes and 
his bow by a stratagem. He is to pre- 
tend that he has quarrelled with the 
Atreidae, and is sailing homeward. The 
youth at first refuses; but ultimately yields 
to the argument that only thus can he 
win the glory of taking Troy.—Odys- 
seus returns to his ship, leaving Neo- 
ptolemus to watch for Philoctetes at the 
cave. 

1 dxrty piv Se, implying the anti- 
thesis, TH 5 he Epyy HOn emixerpyréov, which 
is virtually given by vv. 11 ff. For pév 
thus deprived of its answering 6é by a 
change in the form of a long sentence, 
cp. Ant. 1199 fi. 

2 dotimtos is the form given by L 
here, which also has orurry in v. 33. 
ao7imtés, not areimrés, is also the best at- 
tested form in Aristophanes Ach. 180, 
and in Theophrastus De /ene § 37. See 
Appendix. 

od’ oikoupévyn. Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides had both written a diAoxryr7ys, and 
each had composed his chorus of Lem- 
nians,—thus making it seem strange that 


the sufferer should have been left so long 
without aid (Dion Chrysostom, or. 52). 
Sophocles wished to avoid that defect. 
Everything that is said of Lemnos through- 
out this play would naturally suggest a 
wholly uninhabited island. And the 
words ascribed to Philoctetes (vv. 220f., 
300 ff.) require us to suppose that he, at 
least, believed it to be so. The Ziad, 
however, represents Etyyos, son of Jason 
and Hypsipylé, as reigning in Lemnos 
during the Trojan war (7. 467); and it 
was into ‘well-peopled Lemnos’ that 
Achilles sold Lycaon (21.40). It is sim- 
plest to suppose that Sophocles, finding 
it convenient to have a desert island, 
ignored the Homeric notices. But it is 
also possible that he conceived the island 
as inhabited in some parts and desolate 
in others. This is the scholiast’s view: 
év éphuw yap wéper THs Ajuvou é&eréOn. 
The area of Lemnos is about 150 square 
miles, or more than thrice that of Jersey. 
Philoctetes could not crawl far from his 
sea-side cave (cp. 163, 291). 

3 kparlorov...tpade(s: strictly, ‘bred 
from’ (not, ‘reared by’) ‘a sire who was 
the bravest of the Greeks.’ matpos is 
not a gen. of agency (like wAnyels Ou- 
yarpés, Eur. Or. 497), but a gen. of 
origin, as 1284 dplarov marpos aloxoTos 
yeyws: cp. O. 7. 1082 Tis yap wépuKa un- 
tps, O.C. 1322 ntpos Noxevbels. Tpadels 
is more forcible than yeyws, as suggest- 
ing, not birth merely, but the inborn quali- 
ties. Cp. di. 556 det 0” dws rarpds | deltecs 
év €xOpots olos ee olov ’rpd@ys, ‘thou must 
see that thou provest among thy father’s foes 
of what mettle and what breed thou art.’ 
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ODYSSEUS. 


This is the shore of the sea-girt land of Lemnos, untrodden 


of men and desolate. 


O thou whose sire was the noblest of the 


Greeks, true-bred son of Achilles, Neoptolemus,—here, long ago, 
I put ashore the Malian, the son of Poeas, (having charge from 
my chiefs so to do,)—his foot all ulcerous with a gnawing sore, 
—when neither drink-offering nor sacrifice could be attempted 


2 dorumros L, and I (cod. Abbat. Flor. 152, late 13th cent.): doreurros A, with 


the other later Mss. 


In Aesch. 7h. 792 Oapcetre, matdes unré- 
pov TePpaupéevar, the gen. seems again to 
be one of origin, ‘maidens who ave true 
daughters of your mothers’ (z.e., who 
resemble them, rather than your intrepid 
fathers). Wakefield’s conjecture &@’ 
<’k> xparlorov was warranted by the 
commoner usage of Tpapels (with €x, At. 
557, Eur. Jon 693; with dé, Lon 262, 
Az. 1229); but it was needless here. 

4 Neomrodene, four syllables, the voice 
gliding so rapidly over the first e that, 
with o, it gives the effect of only one syl- 
lable. Soin 241, and Eur. Andr. 14, Tyo. 
1126. But the name is a word of five 
syllables i in Or. 1655 Neomrd\enos yameiv 
vw, ov yamet more. Elmsley thought 
that verse corrupt; the same variation 
occurs, however, in Oeox\dpevos, which 
is of four syllables in Eur. Aeden. 9, 
but of five 26. 1168 and 1643.—rTov 
MymAra, belonging to Malis (‘the sheep- 
country, from pov, as the neigh- 
bouring Mount Oeta takes its name 
from ois),—a district almost enclosed by 
hills, at the head (z.e., west) of the Mad- 
taxds Kédrros. That bay forms a deep 
recess in the south coast of Thessaly, just 
opposite the N.w. end of Euboea. Cp. 
n. on 490. The //ad (2. 682) includes 
this region in the domain of Achilles, and 
assigns Philoctetes to the more northerly 
region of Thessaly, afterwards called 
Magnesia: see Introduction.—Her., con- 
sistently Ionic, has, 7 MyAls v7, 4 Tpn- 
xwln: Attic writers always have Tpaxls: 
but Thuc. and Xen. say of MyXets, while 
Aeschines, like later writers, has of Ma- 
Necis. Cp. 725 Mydiddwv vupdar. 

5 €é0nk’ =dreBiBaca: cp. Arist. Poet. 
24 7a wept Tiv ExOeotv, the story of 
Odysseus being put ashore by the Phaea- 
cians in Ithaca (Od. 13. 116 ff.). 


Cp. on orimr?, Vv. 33- 


6 Nauck places this verse after v. 7. 


6 f. Nauck’s transposition of these 
two verses effaces a delicate touch. Odys- 
seus is anxious to present his conduct 
in the best light. After é&é0nx’ éyw, he 
hastens to add that he was merely obey- 
ing his chiefs (v. 6). And then, in vv. 
7 ff., he palliates their conduct by describ- 
ing how unendurable Philoctetes was. 

7 Katactalovta agrees with vidv (5): 
moda is acc. of respect: Az. g xdpa | 
ordfwy idpere. —SdiaBspq : Tr. 1084 7 
Tddawa dvaBdpos véoos (the venom of the 
hydra). So below, 313 Bdcxwy thy addn- 
payov vécov: 745 Bpvxoua. Aesch. fr. 
253 (Philoctetes speaking) payébaw’ det 
fuou odpkas éoOier modds: av. which Euri- 
pides borrowed in his own Phizloctetes, 
changing odpkas éoble. to cdpka Oowaras 
(Arist. Poet. 22). 

8 ff. doiBys...€vpatwv. The sacrifice 
eeu preceded the libation (cp. Z/. 

- 462); the order here is prompted by 
eel convenience (as in //. g. 500 
AoiB7y Te Kvicy Te), while the natural order 
is given below, 1033 (aidew iepd,...omév- 
dew).—tpoobryetv, fig., ‘engage in’; so 
the simple Oryydvw (408, Anz. 546), and 
dmropac: cp. Ant. 1005 éumipwy éyevd- 
unv.—dvepnptats, cries of anguish, such 
as he utters below (7439 785). Cp. Eur. 
Andr. 1144 Kpavy7 6 év ebpy poor dvc- 
gpnios Fduors | TET palow avréxdayé’ (cries 
of strife echoing in the Delphian temple 
from the rocks hard by). At a sacrifice, 
all present were first sprinkled with con- 
secrated water, then silence was pro- 
claimed, and then the offering began: 
Ar. Av. 958 aifis od mepixwper aBwv 
Thy xépviBa. | evpnut’ éorw. XP. pH 
KaTapén To Tpayou. 

The sacrifice which the cries of Philoc- 
tetes interrupted must be that which an 
oracle had commanded the Greeks to 
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Tapyy Exy ous mpooOuyew, add’ aypiats 
Kareix del may oT pardomedov va pypiacs, 10 


Boor, orevalov. 


aha, TAUTA per Ti det 


heyeu ; aK yap ov paKpav piv hoyav, 

pn Kal paby fk NKOVTA, KaKXéw TO TAY 

copio pa TO vw aurix’ aipnoew doKe. 

ah’ Epyov 789 cov Ta doi’ UITNPETEL, 15 
OKOTEW o OmoU ‘OT evravda diotomos méTpa, 
Tod, W ev oye. ev HArlov duty 

mapeotw evOakynors, ev Oéper S vavov 

du appitpytos avhtou TEM TEL TVO}}. 

Baov & evepbev ef dpiorepas Tax’ av 20 
Lous TOTOV Kpnva.iov, elrep eoTl cov. 

a por mpooehOav otya onpuaw’ Ett EXEL 


10 xareixer’ L: karety’ r. 


itself manifestly a reminiscence of 77. 787 Body, lfwv. 13 f. 


11 crevdgwr] jifov (sic) T, a corruption of lWfwr, 


These two verses 


are rejected by E. A. Richter (Beitrage 2. Kritek u. Erkl. des Soph. Philoct., Alten- 
burg, 1876), with Nauck’s approval, who pronounces v. 14 ‘quite unworthy of an 


intelligent poet.’ 


14 aidrix’ made from atrlx’ in L by S (the 1st corrector). 





offer at Chrysé’s altar, in the islet Chrysé. 
Thence they sailed to Lemnos, which was 
close by, and put him ashore (270). The 
word orparézedoy could be said of a fleet 
(Thuc. 1. 117); but the reference in vy. 
8f. can hardly include attempts at sacri- 
fice made between Chrysé and Lemnos. 

12 dkpy...Adyov: cp. Zl. 22 épywy 
dxun. Possibly a covert criticism on the 
length of the prologue in some previous 
Philoctetes: cp. O. C. 1116 n. 

13 f. pry kal: this cal=‘e’en’ (not 
‘both’): cp. 46, 534.—ékxé (aor. subj.), 
‘waste’ (£7. 1291), which would pro- 
perly be said of the labour bestowed on 
devising the scheme, is here applied, in 
the sense of ‘frustrate,’ to the obpio pa 
itself: cp. Eur. fr. 789 oxOwv tev piv 
ex eae xdpw. (Cp. Virg. G. 4. 491 1bt 
omnis | Effusus labor.)—rt® for @: O. C. 
747 n.—Aesch. and Eur. had both repre- 
sented Odysseus as boldly confronting 
Philoctetes, who failed to recognise him ; 
a marvel which Eur. excused by suppo- 
sing that Athena had changed the aspect 
of Odysseus. These two verses remind us 
that dramatic probability required Odys- 
seus to keep himself in the background. 
Cp. 70. 

15 épyov...cov: a familiar Attic phrase, 


as appéars from its frequency in Ar., 
either (a) with inf., as Mus. 1343, oop 
épyov, © mpecBora, ppovrigew Katee OF, 
(4) as a parenthesis before an imperat., as 
Av. 862, leped, cov Epyov, Ode: Th. 1208, 
aov épyov, petye. It occurs more often 
without éo7i than with it. 

16 drov’or’. Three modes of writing 
these words are possible: (1) as above, 
with prodelision of the @ in éo7. Cp. 
O. T. 732 Kal mot ’c@ 6 X@pos...; Ar. 
Ach. 129 aXv "Aupldeds pot od oTw; So 
O. C. 974 ws éyw ‘pdm, Ant. 457 €€ 
drov Pdvn. (2) dover’, with crasis, the 
mode followed by the scribe of L: cp. 
812 ws ob Oéms y’ éuottart. (3) dmov éort, 
with synizesis, the mode preferred by 
several recent edd. The fact that the 2nd 
syll. of dou has ictus appears to render 
(1) or (2) slightly preferable to (3); and 
(1) seems recommended by the analogy 
of pavny, ‘pavn, where, at the end of the 
verse, a synizesis would have had a very 
harsh effect. —Orrov.. .evTav8a, 2.é., where 
(precisely) i in this region. Ar. Ran. 432 
éxoir’ av ovv ppdca vev | Idovrwr’ dzrov 


"v0a0' olket; 


17 ff. tovad’, tv’, ‘such that in it’s: 
ly’ =év 7 (for Towdade...6s, see O. C. 1353). 
Cp. Eur. fr. 183 véuwy 7d wheloTov 7uépas 
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by us in peace, but with his fierce, ill-omened cries he filled the 
whole camp continually, shrieking, moaning. But what need to 
speak of that? °’Tis no time for many words, lest he learn that 
I am here, and I waste the whole plan whereby I think to 
take him anon. 

Come, to work!—'tis for thee to help in what remains, and to 
seek where in this region is a cave with twofold mouth, such 
that in cold weather either front offers a sunny seat, but in 
summer a breeze wafts sleep through the tunnelled grot. And 
a little below, on the left hand, perchance thou wilt see a spring, 


if it hath not failed. 


Move thither silently, and signify to me whether he still 


15 oiz’ L, with ¢ written over 7 by S. 


16 cxoreiv 6’] In L the @ has been 


added by S.—oémotcr’ L. Some recent edd. write érov éo7’ instead of é:ov or’. 
22 cihuaw’ et7’] Porson conj. cnuaiver: Nauck, onmaveis.—éyer] Canter (in his 


ed. of 1379) conject. éxe?, and so the London ed. of 1722. 


In Vat. b (cod. Urb. r41, 





TovuTw uépos, | ty’ avrds avrov Tuyxdvet 
BéX\risTos wy, where iv’ =e od. 

jAtov Surdy...évOakyors, lit., ‘a two- 
fold means of sitting in the sun.’ Cp. 
Arist. Probl. 5 § 36 éornkéres Ev TS NALW: 
2b. 16 § 1 éav év Hrlw TeAGot. So Oakey 
év (or év@axeiv) 7Atw could mean, ‘to sit 
in the sun’; and the genit. in mou év0d- 
knows is objective, corresponding to the 
dat. with the verb. This is better than 
to make it a gen. of quality, as if the 
phrase meant, ‘a sunny seat in (the 
cave).’ The morning sun could be en- 
joyed at the seaward mouth of the cave, 
which had as. or S.E. aspect (cp. 1457); 
while the afternoon sun fell on the other 
entrance, looking N. or N.W. 

dpditpytos, ‘pierced at both ends,’ 
‘tunnelled’: perh. suggested by Eur. Cyci. 
707 Ov audirpatos THade mpocBalywy mé- 
tpas (so Kirchhoff for odi). This pass. 
sense of duditpys (4uporépwlev TeTpyueé- 
vov, schol.), in which dudirpnros would 
be normal, cannot be illustrated by ovd7- 
poxuys (‘slain with the sword,’ Az. 325), 
or dopixuns Aesch. Ch. 365), since those 
adjectives= ‘succumbing to’ the sword, 
etc. (from the poet. sense of of kaudvTes, 
etc.). But Borots crdnpoxujow in the 
former passage illustrates the use of dap- 
girp7s, properly masc. or fem., as a neuter 
adj.—avAlov, as 954, 1087: cp. 30 n. 

21 clmep éotl cwy, a doubt the more 
natural since the island was volcanic (800). 

22f. & por mpocedQuv...kupet: ‘ad- 
vance, I pray thee (pot), towards them’ 


[the cave and spring], ‘and sign (to me) 
whether he still occupies this same spot, 
or is elsewhere.’ ‘The position of pov 
indicates that it is the ethic dat. (O. 7. 
1512), rather than dat. with o7juawe, with 
which it can easily be understood.—In 
the Appendix reasons are given for the 
following views. (1) The words orjpat’ 
eit @xev break the metrical rule, since 
ei’ must be considered as metrically be- 
longing to éxe rather than to o7juawe, 
and therefore the 5th foot ought to be an 
iambus. But nevertheless the words are 
sound, since the natural stress on the 
first syllable of the imperative o7jpaw’, 
coinciding with the rhythmical ictus, has 
the effect of making the next syllable (aw) 
seem relatively short to the ear. (2) In 
vy. 23 the traditional yGpov mpds atrdv is 
untenable. mpdés with acc. could here 
mean only, ‘looking towards,’ ‘facing’; 
it could not mean merely, ‘in the neigh- 
bourhood of. And ge | x@pov mpéds 
avvov Tévde could not mean either, ‘(the 
cave and spring) ave situated facing just 
this spot’; nor, ‘he dwells facing this 
spot.” We should read with Blaydes, 
XGpov Tov avrév. (3) TOvd’ er’, elt’ is the 
best correction of L’s rév6’, 77 in v. 23: 
and ér’ confirms the view that Philoctetes 
is the subject to the verbs. Odysseus is 
sure that the cave is somewhere near (16). 
His doubt is whether Philoctetes still 
lives in it, or has removed to some other 
part of the island. 
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X@pov * 


A eA , > ¥ > A) »” lal 
TOV avTov TOVO <eT >, Ett Ay Kupel, 


@s TamihoiTa TOV hoyov ov pev eg 
eyo d€ dpdlo, Kowa & e& apdow *iy 25 
NEOIITOAEMOS. 


avae ‘Odvaced, Toupyov ov paKpav héyeus" 
d0K@ yap otov e€imas dv pov eloopay. 


OA. avalev, 7 Kdtwbev ; ov yap évv0a. 

NE. 708 e€¥mepHe: Kai otiBov y ovdels Krtvz7os. 

OA. 6pa kal? vrvov py Katavdiobels Kupn. 320 
NE. op@ kevnv otknow avlperer diya. 

OA. ovd’ evdov oikorroids éati Tis TpOdy ; 

14th cent.) é for éyet looks like a weak conjecture. 23 *rdv atroy Blaydes: 


mpos avrovy MSS. Bergk conj. rdpavdov: 
L: Elmsley added é7’ after révd’. 


tovde yy’ eit’. Nauck gives Todrov, etr’. 


24. tdmdo.ra Tov Adywv, not Tos 
émdolmous, because the Aéyou are thought 
of collectively, not singly; cp. 131; Azz. 
499 TGy cGy Nbywv | dpecriv ovdév: 77.682 
Gener ovdév: Plat. Rep. 352 B Td Nora Tijs 
éottdaews. The ref. is to the plan disclosed 
at 50 ff.—kouwva, subst., ‘joint action’ (not 

adv., ‘jointly,’ as though the subject to i 
were ‘our plan,’ implied in Tamora Tay 
oye) : cp. Thuc. 1. 8 rAwpdrepa eyevero 
map’ add\7ndous.—eE dpdoiv Uy, lit., ‘pro- 
ceed from both’: cp. Eur. Hee. 204 Noyos 
yap &k 7’ ddokovvTwy liv | Kak Tay SoKouy- 
Tw abros ov ravroyv cbéver. 

26 rotpyov ov pakxpdv éyes,=76 
épyov 5 évyers od pakpay éort, ‘the task 
of which thou speakest is not far off,’ z.e. 
I can do thy bidding without going far. 
70 €pyov is the search for (and in) the 
cave. This seems simpler than to take 
paxpdy as= ‘to a distance* (O.7. 16), and 
Tovpyov as=‘mission.” For the adverb 
as predicate, cpaOaG: 586 aN’ ev Bpaxet 
on THvOE w é&aret xapu, me Mia Oy 
ayxov & dpa Kot pwakpav | mpotk\aroy (sc. 
év), ‘the sorrow foretold by my lament is 
near, and not afar’: Z/. 1191 7d0ev Totr’ 
éfeonunvas Kaxkby ; 

28 dvwley, y katwlev; ze. above or 
below Neoptolemus, who is climbing the 
rocks. Odysseus is on the sea-shore. 
Cp. 1000 ff. 

29 kal otlBov y' ovdels KTbTros, ‘and 
of foot-fall, at least, there is no sound.’ 
The ye, which has been suspected, is 


Wecklein, rerpatov.—ré6v5" ér’, eit] révd’, 77° 
The later Mss. have either 7év6’ ei’, or (as A) 


24 kddns r, KNvos L. 25 in 


fitting; he is still a little below the cave, 
and cannot yet see whether it is empty. 
Seyffert’s kat oriBov 8 would be appro- 
priate only if it followed the mention of 
some other sign that the cave was empty. 
—oriBov, usu. ‘track (path),’ or ‘foot- 
print,’ here, the act of treading: cp. 206 
aTiBouv kat’ dvdyxav, n. Remark how 
strongly ktumos (L’s reading) is con- 
firmed, as against tutros, by v. 30, where 
Odysseus says (in effect), ‘perhaps the 
reason why you hear no sound is that he 
is asleep within.’—Other readings are 
kat orlBouv vy’ ovdels rvmos (Tricl. and 
Brunck): kal o7fBov ’or’ obx els rimos 
(Mudge): kal oriBov ’or ovder tUros 
(Bergk ; though oddas is the only case of 
the noun found in Tragedy). These as- 
sume that there was sand or earth just in 
front of the cave on the side towards the 
sea. But vy. rooo ff. imply that the cave’s 
seaward mouth opened on steep rocks at 
some height above the beach. And if 
v. 29 referred to the presence or absence 
of foot-prints, v. 30 would lose its special 
point. 

30 Kal’ Umvov: 77. 970 Kal’ trvoy 
évra: but here wy need not be supplied ; 
the phrase is adverbial, with karav\ioGels 
Kupp.—katTavriobels, ‘lodged’ (cp. 19 
avdov, 153 avAds), a word suitable to 
rough or temporary quarters, as to a 
bivouac: Xen. Az. 7. 5. I5 Karnu- 
Aobnoav & év rw wediw: so Eur. £7. 
304 (Electra speaking of her rustic cot- 
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dwells in this same place, or is to be sought elsewhere,—that so 
our further course may be explained by me, and heard by thee, 
and sped by the joint work of both. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 


King Odysseus, the task that thou settest lies not far off; 
methinks I see such a cave as thou hast described. 


OD. 
NE. 
OD. 
NE. 
OD. 


Camerarius (ed. 1534): ely MSS. 


Above thee, or below ? 
Here, high up ;—and of footsteps not a sound. 
Look that he be not lodged there, asleep. 

I see an empty chamber,—no man therein. 
And no provision in it for man’s abode? 


Wecklein conj. ¢av7. 


I perceive it not. 


29 760°] Wakefield 


conject. 798’.—a7i8ov 7’ L, A, and most Mss.: o7i8ov y’ Triclinius: orifov & 


Seyffert : o7iBov ’or’ Mudge (ap. Heath).—ovdeis xrimos L: ovdels téros r. 
(ap. Heath) conj. ovx els rurros: Bergk, otide tUos. 
30 xaravNobels L, with V and others: cataxAubels A, B, T, which Nauck 


€kToTos. 


Mudge 
Naber proposed xdori mov yy 60° 


prefers and Blaydes reads.—xvpy MSS.: kupe? Schaefer, Seyffert, Nauck, Wecklein. 


32 tpod} MSS. 


Welcker and Burges 


conj. Tpudy: tor’ émioTpop7. 


Bergk, 





tage) olouws év mémNors avdrALfomae (cp. 20. 
168 dypérepay adv). KaTakAOels, the 
weak reading of some later MSS., was 
prob. suggested by xaé’ tavov.—kvpy is 
the reading of our Mss., and, though their 
authority on such a point is not great, the 
subjunct. seems here slightly better than 
Kupet. dpa t...kupe?, ‘see whether he is 
not,’ would imply that in the speaker’s 
mind there was little doubt on the sub- 
ject: cp. notes on At. 278, 1253: Plat. 
Charm. 163 A GN dpa ph éxelvoy kwver: 
Lach. 196 C a\N dpouev py Nextas oleral 
te héyew: Theaet. 145 C Opa wh tralfwy 
Zreyev. These are admonitions in the 
polite guise of suggestions. Now here we 
may, indeed, conceive Odysseus as say- 
ing y7...Kkupet: but, in the anxious uncer- 
tainty which he actually feels, it is more 
natural that he should say uy...kvpy. If 
it be said that general Attic usage rather 
favours the indic. after épa uy, we may 
refer to Z/. 1003 and fr. 82 (a\N’ dpa un 
Kpelogov 7) as a few places out of several 
where the subjunct. after pa uy is proved 
by metre. 

31 ope. Neoptolemus, mounting the 
rocks, has now just reached the mouth of 
the cave. Kevynv is made more explicit 
by dvOparev Sixa: ‘empty,—yes, there 
is no man there.’ Such iteration is natu- 
ral when the mind confirms itself in a 
first impression, or dwells on a striking 


thought; so Verg. Aen. 4. 588 vacuos 
sensit sine remige portus (‘empty,—no 
rower there’); Az. 464 yuuvov davévra 
Twv dpicteiwy drep ‘(when I return) un- 
graced,—aye, without the meed of valour.’ 
Cp: 4872) 05 7.57 n-, Azz. 445 n- 

32 oikoTowos...Tis Tpopy, ‘any com- 
forts, such as make a human dwelling,’ 
in contradistinction to a wild beast’s lair. 
tpopy here=‘what sustains life,’—not 
only food and drink, but also provision 
for necessary repose and warmth: cp. 
Plat. Lege. 667 B édwd7 wey Kal mécer Kal 
Evumdon tpopy, ‘food and drink and the 
comforts of life generally.” The question 
of Odysseus is comprehensive ; in reply, 
Neopt. can only mention a bed; but 
that does not require us to assume that 
Od. used tpo¢7 in the specific sense of 
‘furniture.’ The objection which has 
been made to tpogy here thus falls to 
the ground. Against Welcker’s tpudy, 
remark :—(1) The irony would be mis- 
placed here, where Od. is anxiously seek- 
ing information; it is otherwise in v. 37, 
where the slightly ironical tone of @ycav- 
pica shows the first gleam of sinister 
joy. (2) The phrase olkoroids...rpvpy 
would be infelicitous. The adjective itself 
shows that the substantive ought to 
denote the rudiments, not the refinements, 
of a home. 
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NE. 
OA. 
NE. 


ta 8 


aNN Epnpea. 


OTUTTH ve puhhas os évavhilovri TO. 
, Kovoey €of virdcTeEyor $ 
auto vhov y EKTO MLA, pavpoupyov TLWOS 25 


TeX PAT avopos, Kat Tuper Omov TAOE. 


OA. 


Ketvou TO Onoavpiopa ONLALVELS TOOE. 


NE. tod iov: kat tavta y adda Oadzerau 
pan, Bapetas TOV voonhetas Téa. 


OA. 


KaOT ovxX EKAS ge 


avn) p KATOLKEL TOUT OE Tovs TOTOUS Tapas, 
TOS yap av voo av avn 


40. 


KOXOV Tahaia Knpl TpoaBatn pwakpayr ; 


83 ormr7 L, A (ec over « from the corrector), with most Mss., and Suidas: oreurr} 
T and Eustathius.—ev avAlfovr. L, with an erasure of one or two letters after év. 





33 otimty ye K.T-A., ‘aye, a heap of 
leaves pressed down, as if for the use of 
one who sleeps in the place.’ Here 
ye serves to correct the suggestion con- 
tained in the negative question: ‘There 
is nothing there?’ ‘Yes, there is some- 
thing.’ In this use it may be compared 
with the Fr. sz, since it is corrective 
without being emphatic. (‘Vous n’avez 
pas été la?’?— “Si, 2) en Cpa 5 aeetoOnEtne 
spelling orurry, see v. 2. A bed of leaves 
(or rushes, etc.) was called oriBds (Eur. 
Tro. 507 oTiBada mpos xamareTH). [Eur.] 
Rhes. 9 etre xapyevvas pudd\ooTpwrovs 
(of soldiers bivouacking). o7irr7y means, 
pressed down by the body of the person 
who has slept onit. Some take évavXi- 
govri rw as dat. of agent with orerry (press- 
ed down éy some one lodging here); but 
the order of words renders it simpler to 
take the dat. as one of interest. Hartung, 
whom Nauck follows, changes oturry to 
otpwrn, finding a hint of the latter in one 
of the two scholia on this v. in L, yaua- 
otpwola ék pvU\Nwy. But that may refer 
to the one word ¢vA\ds: while the other 
scholium unequivocally refers to oturrt, 
—7TArAwLévn Kai warovuéry, (‘spread 
out, and pressed dowz,’) ws Kownwpévou er’ 
airy twos. If it be said that 7rA\wpyévn 
might refer to orpwryi, we may reply 
that matousévyn could refer only to o7u7r- 
Ty: and by yrAwpeévy the schol. meant (I 
think) to express that the leaves formed, 
not a soft heap, but only a shallow layer. 
otimtr is more graphic than otpwty: it 
suggests the recent impress of the body, 
and the cheerless discomfort of the 


couch.—For #s with évavAlfovrl rw, cp. 
203. 

34 td 8 GAN, all parts of the cave 
except that covered by the bed of leaves: 
épynpa, ‘bare,’ ze. without any sign of 
inhabitation. The second question, kov- 
Sév x.7.d., repeats the first in a more 
precise form. 

35 aitdévdov, ‘of mere wood,’ means. 
here, ‘of wood not artistically treated’; 
the piece of wood remained as nearly in its 
original state as was compatible with its. 
serving for a cup. Cp. fr. com. 322 
airéroxoy tudriov, a cloak of rough wool: 
Alexis Kumpios 2 tov 6 adrémupov dprov, 
the loaf of unbolten wheat-flour: see 0.C. 
192 avromérpov Bnuaros n.—ddAavpovp- 
yoo: seemingly the only extant instance 
of the form ¢Aadpos in a compound adj. 

36 rexvypar’: the poet. plur. has a 
certain dignity, and there is possibly a 
shade of designed irony in its use here: 
Hes. Scut. 313 tplros, k\uTa épya mepi- 
gppovos ‘Hdaicroo: Eur. Or. 1053 prjua, 
...KéOpov Texvacuara (a coffin,...finely 
wrought of cedar): Virg. Aen. 5. 359 
clypeum.. ..Didymaonis artes. —Tupeta, tg 
niaria, ‘means of kindling a fire,’ the 
stones Dis ee in 296, and perhaps also. 
bits of wood with which to catch the spark. 

37 kelvou, predicate, cp. Plat. Afo/. 
20 E ov yap éuov épw tov Nbyov (=6 Aébyos, 
dy ép®, ox éuds &ora).—Onoavpiopa, 
‘store’ (not so strong as ‘treasure’): the 
verb @ncauplfw was used of ‘laying in’ 
supplies for household use (Xen. Cyr. 8. 
2. 24); cp. Eur. Zl. 497 Onoadpicua 
Awvicov (store of wine). Yet here the 
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NE. 
makes his lodging here. 
Op. And all else is bare? 


Aye, a mattress of leaves, as if for some one who 


Nought else beneath the roof? 


NE. Just a rude cup of wood, the work of a sorry crafts- 
man ; and this tinder-stuff therewith. 
Op. His is the household store whereof thou tellest. 


NE. Ha! 


Yes, and here are some rags withal, drying in 


the sun,—stained with matter from some grievous sore. 
Op. The man dwells in these regions, clearly, and is some- 
where not far off; how could one go far afield, with foot maimed 


35 ¢davpovpyod corrected from ¢Aavpovpyou L. 
40 avnp L, avnp Brunck. 


palverat. 


word is ironical, since the ‘store’ is so 
wretched. 

88 iod io’, a cry of surprise, with 
which the watcher greets the beacon in 
Aesch. Ag. 25,—where it is ‘extra me- 
trum,’ as in Az. 737. It stands within 
the verse, as here, in O. 7. 1071, 1182, 
Tr. 1143.—kal tatta y’. In v. 29, Kal 
otiBov yy’, ye specially emphasises the 
word orifou: here, it does not specially 
emphasise vara, but helps kal to intro- 
duce the new fact; 7.¢., it is not, ‘and 
here are rags,’ but rather, ‘yes, and here 
are rags.’ Wherever kat...ye occurs, it 
is well to note in which of these two ways 
it is used. Examples like xal ratra y’ 
here are, below, 1296 kai wé\as y’: O. 
T. 1132 kovdév ye Gatua: 2b. 1319 Kal 
Gaiud vy ovdév. Examples like cat orifov 
vy are, below, 674 kal céy eiod&w: 1277 
kal mwépa y ic8’ 7 Néyw.—ddda, ‘ withal’ 
(z.e., besides the other objects already 
found): cp. 0.7. 2gon.: Aesch. 7heb. 424 
ylyas 68° &\d\os.—OdAtrerar, ‘are drying’ 
in the sun at the seaward mouth of the 
cave (cp. 17). Not, ‘are warm’ to the 
touch,—as if recently used. Cp. Eur. 
Helen, 181 adlov wémdous | abyatow ev 
rais xpuoéas | dudibddrova’. 

89 Bapelas, ‘grievous,’ the epithet of 
the malady itself, as 1330 vécou Bapelas. 
Not ‘fetid’ (like gravis...hircus, Hor. Ep. 
12. 5),—a sense in which Bapts occurs 
only when it is the epithet of écu7, atuls 
(Arist. Hist. An. g. 5), etc.—voon- 
Aelas (subst. from voondés, ‘morbid,’) 
here=the matter discharged from the 
ulcer in the foot; cp. 824. Isocr. uses 
voondeUw as=‘to tend the sick,’ and Plut. 


by that inveterate plague? 


38 @d)drerat] Nauck conj. 
42 mpooBain| Herwerden con}. 


has voon\ela as either (i) ‘sickness,’ or 
(ii) ‘nursing of the sick.’—)éa, tainted, 
stained with: cp. Xen. Cyr. 1. 3. 5 (A 
xelp) mréa cor am’ air&v éyévero, has been 
defiled by those things: so mAnjpes, Art. 
1017. 

41. ody Exds Tov, as 163 médas rou, 
O.T. t410 éw...7ov.—knpl, ‘ plague,’ as 
1166 kijpa Tavd’ drropeb-yew,—but without 
ref. to the idea that the véa0s was or- 
dained by fate (1326).—mpooBatn, in the 
sense of ‘advance,’ where we should have 
expected mpoBain, is certainly strange. 
It is partly excused, however, by the fact 
that the speaker is himself outside of the 
cave, and so can the more naturally place 
himself in imagination at the external 
point towards which the movement is 
made,—saying, ‘come far,’ instead of, ‘ go 
far.’ I do not feel sure, then, that apoo- 
Pain is corrupt, though it is suspicious. 
If corrupt, it probably conceals a com- 
pound with 7pé. Inthe Classical Review 
(vol. Il. p. 324, 1888) I have conjectured 
mpookatot, ‘limp forth.’ Minuscule 6 and 
« often resemble each other (thus in Azz. 
1094 Aakety is corrected from AaBeiv). If 
tmpookdforhad become mpoc Bd for, thelatter 
would easily have generated mpocBaly. A 
verb describing fazzful movement would 
be fitting here, after voo@v...k@Nov madara 
Knpl: cp. dymever (163), elkvdunv (291). 
It is immaterial that this particular com- 
pound of oxa¢w does not occur elsewhere; 
many verbal compounds occur once only, 
as, é.g., Mpodelaas (O. 7. go), mpoxAlvas 
(O. C. 201). For other conjectures, see 
Appendix. 
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aN’ 


art popBys vootov e&ednhvbev, 


oe jiMor el Tl V@OUVOV KaTOLOE TOV. 


TOV ov TapovTa Téuxpov els KATAT KOT HY, 
pn Kal A\dOn pe TpooTEeTov: ws 


45 


paddov av 


€houro fai 2 TOUS mdvTas "Apyetous haBetv. 


NE. 


dN’ epyeTat Te Kat hudragerar otiBos: 


gv 0 et Te xpylets, ppate devrépy hoya. 


OA. 


“AXA Ews _ Tat, det a ed ots ehyvbas 


50 


yevvawov elvat, pa povov To oopare, 

GAN nv TL KaLWOV, WY TPW OVK aKHKOAS, 
, c “A c € 4 / 

KAUNS, VTOUVPYELY, WS UTNPETHNS TaApeL. 


TpoorTelxot : Blaydes, | mo. Baty. 


Wecklein, 7 ’mi popBHy vijoris. 
made by S from e (not é). 


43 7 °mi poppis | véorov MSS. 
and Blaydes conj. 7 ml popBiv vocrov: 


: Burges, Herwerden 


Toup, n ml SopBis pactiv (‘search’): 
47 éo.7d w L, the 6 in an erasure, having been 
forte pm’ (2.e. EXoiré w) was prob. a mere error, not a 


trace of €or’ éw, the reading which Bergk and Cavallin adopt.—daBety] The 


43 dopBys voorov. The defence of 
this much-impugned phrase depends on 
three points. (1) végros is poetically 
used in the general sense of 006s: Eur. 
Z. A. 1261 (speaking of the Greeks), ols 
vooros ovx éor INlov mvpyous émt. (2) In 
popBijs-vocros, a food-journey, the gen. 
denotes the object of the yéc7os: the prin- 
ciple is the same as in Eur. Z. T. 1066 
ys matpwas vooros, ‘a fatherland-return,’ 
z.e. a return Zo it: Orph. Argon. 200 éml 
m)dov Aéelvo.o, on a voyage to the Euxine. 
(3) The poet has not said, eed7Avde Pop- 
Bijs véorov (‘cognate’ acc.), but é&epdudev 
él popBijs véoror, thus marking that vdcrov 
denotes, not merely the act of going out, 
but the purpose of that act, viz., a quest. 
In other words, the presence of ém before 
it already tinges véarov with the sense of 
Gyrnow: cp. Her. 4. 140 bréotpepoy emi 
Sarnow tev Lepcéwy.—The conjecture 
arn 7) rt hopBrv vécrov éEehjAvOer seems, 
then, needless; but it is also open to a 
strong positive objection, viz. that vécrov 
then becomes a mere pleonasm. A cog- 
nate acc. added to é&e\7AvOev ought here 
to qualify it in some manner (cp. Az. 287 
é&b0ous Epmew KEevas). 

44 7 dvddov x.7.d. The constr. is, 
7, el Hs vwduydy Te kdToLdé Tov, (ém° 
avr): rather than, 7 (él) pvAXov, ef Te 
ywduvoy (pidANov) KadroLdé mroveR—vwdvVOV, 
in active sense: Anthol. app. 57 papydxors 
dywbvvos. 


45 Tov...twapovTa,—‘ thy attendant,’— 


the young chief’s mpéo7roXos, who is called 
oxomés at vy. 125. The phrase does not 
imply that he is actually at his master’s 
side on the rocks. 

46f. py kal, cp. 13.—mpoomersdv, of 
sudden and unforeseen approach (O. C. 
1157): the same phrase below, 156, and 
Eur. Heracl. 338.—édoiro pw’. The en- 
clitic pe is warranted here (though é\a7’ 
é” might seem more natural), since the 
words, un Kal AdOy we mpoomerdy, have 
already indicated Odysseus as the person 
chiefly menaced. It is as though he said: 
‘We must take care that he does not sur- 
prise me; it would delight him more than 
to capture all the Greeks’; where the 
unemphatic ‘it? would resemble the en- 
clitic we as merely referring back to a case 
already indicated. A similar instance 
(and one that is certified by metre) occurs 
below, 1049 ff.: o0 yap TovovTwY dei, 
To.odrés elu’ éyw' | xa@mov dtkalwy Kaya- 
Oav dvip&v kplows, | obK ay AdBous pov 
paNov ovdév’ edoeBH: where the éyw in 
1049 makes it needless to have éuod in 
1051. Such cases are distinct from those 
in which the enclitic form of the pers. 
pron. is justified by the fact that the chief 
emphasis is on a verbal notion (e.g., 958: 
Ant. 546 un uct Odvys ob Kowd, ‘share not 
my death’).—The first hand in L seems 
to have written €doure mw’ (szc): the cor- 
rector changed the second e€ to 0, accent- 
ing the latter. If there had been reason 
to think that the first hand in L wrote 
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No, he hath gone forth in quest of food, or of some soothing 
herb, haply, that he hath noted somewhere. Send thine attendant, 
therefore, to keep watch, lest the foe come on me unawares; for 
he would rather take me than all the Greeks beside. 

Ne. Enough, the man is going, and the path shall be 
watched.—And now, if thou wouldst say more, proceed. 

[Ext Attendant, on the spectators’ left. 

Op. Son of Achilles, thou must be loyal to thy mission,— 
and not with thy body alone. Shouldst thou hear some new 
thing, some plan unknown to thee till now, thou must help it; 
for to help is thy part here. 


variant woXew (found in A, and thence taken by the Aldine) may, as Boissonade 
conjectured, have come from p’ é\eiv: but yw’ édet would have required €dor7’ av instead 
of €do76 w. Toup conj. Aafety: Valckenaer and Blaydes, Baneiv. 50—54 
Nauck holds that the verses, from de? o’ é@’ ols é\ndvOas to Tb 577’ dvwyas (inclusive), 


@\otr’ uv’, then I should have taken that 
reading, not as better than é\oré uw’, but 
as equally good and better attested.— 
AaPeiv, ‘catch,’ ‘find in his power.’ po- 
ety in A was prob. a conjecture, or a 
mere error, rather than, as Boissonade 
supposed, a corruption of p’ €deiv. For 
the difference between é\etv and daBetv 
(in regard to warfare), see //. 5.144 &0 
éXev Aotivooy (‘slew’), and 26, 159 &&0’ 
vias IIpidovo bbw AdBe Aapdavidao, | ev 
évl di¢pw édvras (‘caught’). Cp. below, 
101, 1033 O. 7. 266 §nrav Tov adbroxepa 
Tod dovov AaPetv (‘find’).—Blaydes says 
that \aBelv is ‘clearly wrong,’ and reads 
Badeiv (‘hit’). 

48 f. add’, in assent, like ‘oh, well,’ 
—the implied adversative sense being, 
‘nay, I have no objection’: cp. 232, 
336, 645, 647.—€pxerat, sc. 6 mapa (45), 
‘he goes,’ z.e., 1 send him’ (said as he 
makes a sign to the mpéc7oNos). Cp. 1181 
pn...€dOns, ‘depart not’: Ant. 99 dvous 
pev epxer: Tr. 595 éhevoerar (‘depart’).— 
ve kal marks the full assent to v. 45: he 
shall go, and for that purpose.—dvAd- 
ferat, the fut. pass. in good prose also 
(Xen. Oe. 4.9): pur\axOjoopae was late. 
For other such futures, cp. 303: Av?. 93 n. 
—Bevtépw Adyw, ‘in further speech, — 
continuing the former discourse. Cp. 
Pind. O. 1. 43 devrépw xpdvy, =tbaTépw. 

50 ff. ep ois=éml TovTas ép’ ols, 
for’ (z.e., ‘so as to aid’) ‘the objects for 
which,’ etc.; cp. O. 7. 1457 my ml Ty 
Sew kaxg.—The sentence begins as if the 
form were to be, 6et...yevvatov elvar, pn 
povov TQ cwpuaTt, GANG Kal TH yvdpyn: he 


must show his true-bred spirit, not merely 
physically, but morally,—i.e., by bringing 
himself (réAma, 82) to aid plans which 
may be repugnant to him. Neopt. sup- 
posed that his task was to take Phil. by 
force (zpos Biay, go). Odysseus seeks to 
prepare the disclosure very gently. Hence 
the hypothetical clause which takes the 
place of a simple d\\a kal 7H youn, 
viz., GAN’ qv Te Katvoy, x.7.\. After that 
clause, a modal partic., Uroupyotyra (‘by 
serving’), ought to have balanced the in- 
strumental dat. 7@ cdépart. But, instead 
of it, we have a second infin., vroupyety, 
depending, like elva:, on de?: just as, in 
independent sentences, a new finite verb 
is often substituted for a second participial 
clause (O. C. 351 n.: Ant. 256, 816). 

yevvaioy, ‘true-bred.’ 7d yevvaior is, as 
Arist. defines it (Ast. An. 1. 1. 32), 70 
by e&toTdwevoy Ex THs abToD Picews. Odys- 
seus calls on Neopt. to prove himself a 
true son of his sire (cp. 3) by complete 
loyalty to his mission.—t@ cdpare: cp. 
Eur. Suppl. 886 immo te xalpwyv rbéa 7’ 
évtelvwy xepotv, | mokee mapacxely cOua 
xXpHowov Oédwr. 

Katvov, euphemistic, as oft.: cp. Antiph. 
Tetr. A. 6.§ 2 kawératra yap 67, el xph 
Kawétata paddov 7 Kaxoupyétata elmety, 
diaBaddovct ve.—a@v (roiTwy a) ply ovK 
axrkoas, ‘(some novel thing), viz., one of 
those things which thou hast not heard 
before’; z.¢., ‘a part of my plans which 
has not hitherto been disclosed to thee.’ 
Cp. Eur. Med. 356 ob yap Tt dpaces dewdv, 
av poBos w exe. 

53 imnpérys, like tanperety in 15, said 
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NE. ti Ont averyas ; OA. tHv BiroxryTov ce Set 
buxyy omes Mo-yourw exkhetbets Neyo. 55 
OoTav Oo €pwTa TIS TE Kal 7 Oev Tape, 
héeyeuv, “Axudhéas Tats" TOO ovxt khemTEov" 
mets oy os T POS olkov, ekAUT@V TO VAUTLKOV 


ozpdreup. “Ayarwr, Eos €xOjpas peya, 


oe ev Mitats orethavtes €€ olkwy podety, 


60 


povnv exovtes THVD ahwow ‘IXiov, 
> 2 an > , 9 

ovk néiwoav tav “Ayiddelov oThaov 

eMovr. Sovva Kupiws aitoupEera, 


“are probably spurious ; 
Aéywv] Matthiae conj. dety... 


at any rate, in their present form, absurd.’ 
Aéyw: Dindorf, de?.. 
Set...uokwy (or ldv).—dbyoaow] Gedike conj. dd\ovow.—éxnrépnic L: 


54 f. eZ... 
ckomeiv: Cavallin, 
éxkAéWels re 


.opav: Erfurdt, de?... 





of a friend and equal. Cp. Eur. £7. 821 


(Orestes) IluAddnv pev elder’ év aévois 
Umnpérny, | SuG@as 6 amwhet: and so 
even in good prose, as Xen. An. I. 
g. 18. 


54f. tl Syt dvwyas; The division of 
the verse between the speakers (av71AaB7) 
serves at once to mark the surprise of 
Neopt. and to introduce the words of Od. 


with a certain abrupt force: cp. O. C. 
722 N. 
oe Set x.7.A. Two other examples 


of this constr. are extant: Az. 556 det 
o Smws warpos | delEers ev éExOpots olos €& 
olov ‘tpdg@ys: Cratinus (the poet of the 
Old Comedy), Néueocs fr. 3 de? o Srws 
evoxnuovos | adextpudvos udev drolcets Tovs 
tpomous. In both these passages, as in 
this, the constr. is used by an elder, or 
superior, in giving a precept of conduct. 
The admonitory tone thus associated with 
the formula confirms the text, as against 
Matthiae’s conjecture, ce Beiv | puxny 
Omws Néyourw éExxéWers N€yw. ‘The acc. 
of the object (ce) is like that in det ce 
rovrov: while the ézws clause (answering 
to the genitive there) is like that in édéov- 
To Bowrov’s érws mapadwoovor (Thue. 5. 
36§ 2). The partic. A\éywv explains the 
instrum. dat. Adyoucw more clearly; it is 
not instrumental (‘dy speaking’), but 
temporal ; z.é., literally, ‘as you go on 
speaking.’ It ‘indicates that Neopt. is to 
converse alone with Phil. (cp. 70, ouAéa), 
and is to deceive him in the course of 
their conversation. The next verse makes 
this still clearer:—‘ When he asks, say, 
etc. A similar use of Aéywyv, to denote 
the process of talk, is frequent in Herod., 


when, after epitomising part of a speech, 
he gives the sequel in the speaker's own 
words; as 3. 156, ‘viv Te,’ pn NEywr,... 
‘And now,’ he wet om to say,...(lit., 
said, as he went on speaking).—Other 
ways of taking Aéywv, which seem less 
good, are:—(1) As instrum. partic., with 
which avrov’s is to be supplied from \é- 
youow: ‘with words,...2.e., by speaking 
them.’ For this view, Schneidewin cp. 
Plat. Legg. 885 B dca byw Kal doa epyw 
mept Oeods bBpifer Tis Néywr 7} TpdTTwr. 
(2) As instrum. partic., used absolutely, 
to emphasise Aéyouow,—‘ with words,—I 
repeat, by speaking.’ (3) As instrum. 
partic., to be taken closely with Adyououy, 
in the sense, ‘speaking vain words.’ 
This is Seyffert’s view, who explains )é- 
ryots Névyew as merits verbis dicere: a sense 
which the phrase could not bear.—ékkAé- 
Wes: here related to xdérrew, fallere 
(Tr. 243 el ut) cuugopal KrAémTovcl pe), as 
ékamaray to amarav. Cp. 968. Z/. 14. 
21777 ekdeWe voov TUKa Tep PpovedyTwr. 
57 £. éyev, infin. for imper. (O. C. 
481 n.); not depending on de? in 54.— 
*Axiddéws,~--. The e suffers syni- 
zesis again in 364, 582, 1006, 1237, 1298, 
1312: though not in 4, 50, 241, 260, 
1220, 1433.—T08’ ovdxl KAerréov: lit., 
‘this thing’ (his parentage) ‘must not be 
represented falsely,’—7.e., the truth must 
not be hidden. «Aémrew ve can mean, 
‘to do (or speak) a thing fraudulently’: 
Ai. 189 KAémrover pOous, they speak false 
words. In 77. 437 mi...€xkévys Adyor = 
‘do not keep back the story’; but the 
simple «Aérrev could not literally express 
this.—kpvmrtéov is a tame conjecture. 
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Ne. What is thy bidding? 

Op. Thou must beguile the mind of Philoctetes by a story 
told in thy converse with him. When he asks thee who and 
whence thou art, say, the son of Achilles——there must be 
no deception touching that; but thou art homeward bound,— 
thou hast left the fleet of the Achaean warriors, and hast con- 
ceived a deadly hatred for them; who, when they had moved 
thee by their prayers to come from home, (since this was their 
only hope of taking Ilium,) deemed thee not worthy of the arms 
of Achilles,—deigned not to give them to thee when thou camest 

and didst claim them by right,— 


57 x\erréov] Nauck conj. xpumréor. 


58 f. mets is more dramatic than 
aXetv, which would also be awkward after 
héyerv.— Os Tpds olkov. pos states the 
direction of the voyage: ws merely adds 
an indication of the voyager’s purpose : 
‘thou art homeward dound.’ (Not, ‘thou 
art sailing as zf for home,’ with ref. to the 
story being untrue.) Cp. Ai. 44 7 Kal TO 
Boveuvp’ ws én’ “Apyelos 760’ 7; ‘was 
this plot, in his intention (ws), against the 
Greeks ?’ (though the actual victims were 
the cattle). Thuc. 4. 93 mapeoxevdfero 
@s és udxnv, made his dispositions with a 
view (ws) to fighting. Xen. %. 1. 1. 12 
dvdyecbar 76n avTrovd péddovTos ws emt 
vavyaxlay.—tyx Bos éxOypas péya: cp. Z/. 
1034 00d ad Tocotrov éxOos €xOaipw a’ 
éy#. For the aor. part. cp. 227, 309: 
Pind. WV. 7. 88 giAjoav7’ (having formed 
a friendship); O. 7. 11 n., 649 n. 

60 ot, with causal force (Lat. gz with 


subjunct.): O. C. 263 n.—eév Attats, by 
means of prayers: cp. 102 €v dd\w...dyeuv, 
1393 &¥ Adyos | weiBeww: Ant. 764 n.— 


oreihaytes...podeiv: lit., having caused 
thee to set forth, so that thou shouldst 
come from home: cp. Ant. 164 buds 
® éym mourotow éx mavtwy dla | eoreN’ 
ixéoOac. Odysseus and Phoenix were sent 
from Troy to bring the young Neoptole- 
mus from Scyros: 343 ff. 

61 povnv. If L’s pévnv 8 were sound, 
then oreidavtes (uév) and éxovtes dé would 
express two reasons why the conduct of 
the Atreidae was bad :—‘ when they had 
brought thee from home, and when that 
was their only way of taking Troy,’— 


jus. iv. 


58 mets] Blaydes conj. mei. 
Naber conj. meicavres.—€é otkawv L: é& olkov r. 
Mss. are divided between these (uéym 6’ and pévoy 6’ also occurring); 
agrees as usual with A. Seyffert conj. uovny y’. 


60 orel\arres} 
61 udynv A: pdvny OL. The later 
the Aldine 
63 Nauck suspects the verse. 


the second clause implying that, as his 
presence was so momentous, his claim to 
good treatment was the stronger. But 
povnv, without 6’, is clearly right. Then 
éxovres is causal, expressing the motive 
of orei\avres,— ‘having brought thee,... 
since they had no other way,’ etc. The 
insertion of 6’, if not a mere error, may 
have been due to a corrector who, not 
perceiving the relation of the two parti- 
ciples, thought that they required a copula. 

—dhoovy, means of capture: Dhue. 2: 

75 x@ua exouv pds THv wéidw, voulfovtes 
taxlotny alpecw [rHv aipeow Classen] 
écecOat avroy (the quickest way of taking 
the place). 

62 f. trav “AyxidAcdwv Strov, gen. 
depending on the principal verb j&lwcav, 
instead of an acc., 7a ’AxlANeva 7a, 
depending on the infin. So0tvat. This 
construction arises from eagerness for 
compact expression of the main idea,— 
as here the main idea is completely ex- 
pressed by v.62. The ‘epexegetic’ infin., 
like Sovvat, is usu. the only word added: 
but here it is naturally supplemented by 
the words which denote the aggravating 
circumstances (€Aév7t...Kuplws airoupévy). 
Plat. Legg. 941 D Sikys obv ovdérepor ov- 
derépov EAdrrovos...6 vduos aéiol (nucody 
(instead of a&tot (nusody dixy). Thue. 3. 
6 kal ras ev Oaddoons elpyov un xphoOae 
Tous MurtAnvatovs. Cp. O. C. 1211 n.— 
kupiws, with good right (¢2o0 zzre), as heir 
of Achilles; cp. Dem. or. 36 § 32 kupiws 
OévrTos Tod waTpds...kKaTa Tos vduous adrny 
yeyaujoea. 
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ad’ avr ?Odvacet Tapeoooay’ 


héyov Oo av 


Oedys Kal NL@V eoXar eax drov KaKd. 65 
“rouT@ yap ovoev pe ayuveis: el O epydoe 

my TAVTO, van TAacw ‘Apyetous Bandeis. 

Ei yap Ta Tove THEA pn AnPOnoerar, 

ovK err" Tepoae rou 70 Aapddvov TeOOv. 

as 0 €oT Epol pev ovyt, col O opiria 70 
™pos Tovde TLOTN Kal BéBavos, expale, 

ov pe mémevKas our EVOPKOS ovoevt 

our e€ dvayKns ovTE TOU TpwTOV oTdhov* 


64 abr’] avr’ L.—)éywv] Gedike conj. Aéy’ ofv.—do’? made from 60 in L. 
66 TovTw yap ov dem’ adyuvets L. The first corrector (S) has written v, very small, 


between the é and mw’ of ovdéw’, indicating ovdéy pw’. 
later Mss., including A and V, while Vat. has ovdév 





64 f. mapéSocav, handed over,—a 
word suggesting fraud or treachery, as 
oft.; cp. 399.—Aéyov refers back to \éyeuw 
in 57 (with which, as infin. for imperat., 
the nomin. is rightly used in the 2nd 
pers., O. 7. 1529n.). Odysseus leaves the 
available epithets to his young friend’s 
imagination. Conan 28 7 Bog Ouol- 
yew KdyOpa Kal Snrodv twa | Tots aot 
Kadpelouoe tov mwarpoxrévoy, | Tov pntpos, 
avdav avec ov6€ pyrd wo. Eur. Z. 7: 16 
kat Aéyer Kddyas rade" | ...‘atd’ obv év 
olkos of) Kduraywjorpa ddpap | rikrer’?— 
76 KadNuoretov els Ew avaphépwr— | ‘iv 
xpH oe Oioa.’—Kal’ ypov, in this con- 
text, seems best taken as=xar’ é€uot: for 
the sing. pe so closely following, see n. on 
Ant. 734 7oMs yap Huw ape xphn Tdocev 
épet ;—toxar’ éoxatav: cp. O. 7. 465 
&ppnr’ dppiray n. 

66 *rotTy yap k.t.X. The reading 
TOUT@V yap ovdév » aAyuvets is probably 
that which stood in L’s archetype; for 
the inserted », by which ovdéw’ has been 
made into ovdévy’, is due to the first cor- 
rector of L, who revised the work of the 
scribe by comparing the copy with the 
original. The first question, then, is 
whether that reading can be kept. It is 
required to mean :—‘for 27 regard to no 
one of these things’ (viz., the kaxd, taunts) 
‘wilt thou pain me.’ But it would properly 
mean :—‘for thou wilt not cause me any of 
these pains.’ Cp. 1021 éyw 8 adybvoma | 
Tour’ avd’ 6rt €@ x.7.d., ‘I feel just this 
pain,—that I live,’ etc.: Ar. Ach. 2 noOnv 
de Bard... | @ dd wduvjOnv, K.T.N.: Ant. 550 
tl radr’ dvds pw’ (cause me this distress). 


And ovéd& w is in some of the 
Ven. has ddyuvet, the rest 


s\ 


Before rotrwy yap ovdév pw? adyuvets could 
be accepted, it would be needful to show 
that a cognate acc. (ovdév) could thus re- 
place an instrum. dat. The next question 
concerns its origin. It might be suggested 
that the ovdéw of the Ist hand in L came, 
not from ovdéy mw’, but from ovdé’, and 
that the sense is, ‘thou wilt pain no 
one of them’ (masc.),—so that cad’ hudy 
in 65 should mean, Odysseus and the 
Atreidae. But this cannot be; for, here, 
there has been no direct mention of the 
Atreidae,—only of ’Axat@v generally (59); 
and so, for contrast with maécw ’Apyetos 
(67), the pain denoted by adyuve’s must 
be pain to Odysseus. tTodtav ydp obdév’ 
a&Ayvvets being thus set aside, we have to 
weigh (1) TovTwv yap ovdéy adyvvet » 
Dindorf’s conjecture; and (2) Toit ydp 
ovdéy p éAyuveis, —Buttmann’ s. Both 
being possible, the question is, which of 
them is most likely to have generated 
ToUTWwY yap ovdév pw’ adyuveis. The fact 
that ddyuvets precedes épydcer diminishes 
the probability that d\yuve?s arose from 
adyuvet w’ by assimilation of persons. 
Further, had ovdév pw’ adyuvet’s come from 
ovdev adyuvel yw’, we might have expected 
to find a variant, ovdév adyuvets w’. If, on 
the other hand, the words ovdév w’ ddyuve?s 
are genuine, we have only to suppose a 
change of tovra@t into rovTwy. On these 
palaeographical grounds Buttmann’s read- 
ing appears preferable to Dindorf’s. 

67 pa: for el épydoe pH, instead of 
el un épydoer, cp. 332, 653, O. 7. 328 n., 
£1. 993: for uy as first word of a verse, 
when a word with which it is construed 
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but made them over to Odysseus. 


Of me, say what thou wilt, 


—the vilest of vile reproaches ;—thou wilt cost me no pang by 
that ;—but if thou fail to do this deed, thou wilt bring sorrow 


on all our host. 


For if yon man’s bow is not to be taken, never 


canst thou sack. the realm of Dardanus. 


And mark why thine 


intercourse with him may be 
free from mistrust or danger, while mine cannot. 


Thou 


hast come to Troy under no oath to any man, and by 
no constraint; nor hadst thou part in the earlier voyage: 


ad\yuvets. All have rtovrwr. 
adyuvets: so Wund. and Blaydes. 


Buttmann conj. tovrw (for to’rwr) yap obddy w 
Dindorf, rovrwy yap ovdév adyuve? w’.—épydoet] 
épydon L; as below, 78 yevnont, 108 yi, and passim. 


67 dpyelowr L, the final ¢ 





Stands in the preceding verse, cp. O. C. 
1349 (el... | uy), O. TZ. 348 (Bc0v | uH).— 

adets here = éuBarels (or mpocBane?s), 
‘inflict’ on them: cp. 77. 915 f. deuviors | 
...Baddroveavy pdpn: Eur. Phoen. 1534 
oKoTov dupace cotot Badwv. In poetry the 
simple dat. (instead of dat. or accus. with 
@ prep.) is sometimes thus used to denote 
the object to, or against, which an action 
is directed: cp. n. on Ant. 1232 mricas 
mpoowmy. Not, ‘launch against them,’ 
as though the Avy were a missile; nor, 
‘sow’ sorrow for them, like avias poe 
kataotelpas, Az. 1005. 

68 f. et... AnOrjoerar, ovK ere 
x.T.A. ‘if the bow is not to be taken, then 
it is impossible’ etc. Here the condition 
expressed by the fut. ind. in the protasis 
is really a present one; the meaning is, 
‘if it is (now) settled that the bow is not 
to be taken.” Cp. Xen. Az. 3. 4. 39 ovK 
&or. mapehOety, ef pn Tovrovs aoKxdbo- 
pe: ‘it is an impossibility to advance, 
if we are not to dislodge these men’ (z.e. 
assuming that we do not mean to dislodge 
them). Practically, this isa more emphatic 
way of expressing the necessity of the act 
to which the protasis refers. Distinguish 
those cases in which the condition ex- 
pressed by the fut. indic. is really future ; 
as in 66 f., ef uh épydoe (‘if thou fail to 
do this’), Badets: and in 75 f. el we alcd7- 
cerat (‘if he shall perceive me’), d\wAa 
(z.e. dNoduar): where éav pwn épydon, edv 
pe alo@y would differ from the fut. ind. 
with ef only as being somewhat less vivid. 

ovK tote mrépoar cor. The difference 
between oot and oot here resembles that 
between ‘thou canst zever take’ and ‘thou 
canst never take.’ L supports ool, which 
is, of course, quite tenable. But oot seems 
preferable, because (c) in giving a reason, 
as ydp implies, why ‘all the Greeks’ will 


-be pained, it seems less fitting to place 


the personal concern of Neoptolemus in 
the foreground; and (4) the necessary 
emphasis on gol in v. 70 would have a 
slightly awkward effect if the same pron. 
had been emphasised in v. 69. Cp. n. on 
47, €dolTd p’. 

76 Aapdavouv méSov, the land of Dar- 
danus,—meaning Tpoéa in its larger sense, 
the town with its territory (cp. 920 Ta 
Tpolas redia, 1435 édeiv 7d Tpoias mrediov). 
So O. C. 380 7d Kabpetwv rédov = OnBns 
médov (26. 415). Dardanus, son of Zeus, 
was fifth ancestor of Priam (//. 20. 215 ff.). 
Cp. Pind. O. 13.56 mpo Aapddvou rerxyéwv: 
Eur. Aelen. 1493 Aapddvov | rédw. 

7TOf. os 8 tor’ pol pev ovxl K.7.A3 
cp. Xen. An. 2. 5. 35 of d€ mayTes mev 
ovK NAOov, ’Apiatos Fé kal "Aprdogos k.T.A. 
—Odysseus anticipates the objection that, 
if there is to be a stratagem, he should 
conduct it himself,—as Aesch. and Eur. 
had made him do: cp. 13 n.—optAta, 
merely ‘intercourse,’ in a general sense: 
the special meaning, ‘colloquy,’ (seen in 
the Mod. Gk. 6uAéw=‘to speak,’) is post- 
classical.—mtory, trusted by Philoctetes ; 
cp. 1272. BéBatos, safe for Neoptolemus. 

72. évopkos. Odysseus was bound 
by the oath which all the suitors of Helen 
had sworn to her father Tyndareus,— 
that they would come to her husband’s 
aid, if he was robbed of her: Eur. /. A. 
61 érou yuv7n y&voro Tuvéapls képn, | TobTw 
Evvapwuvety, elris éx Sduwv aBiwv | otxotro. 
So Ajax came to Troy otvey’ dpxwv olow 
qv ev@poros (Az. 1113). Paus. was shown 
the place, called “Immov pyfjua, on the 
road from Lacedaemon into Arcadia, 
where Tyndareus, having sacrificed a 
horse, rods ‘Edévns é&dpxov pyvynoripas (3. 
20. 9).—éE dvdykns: Odysseus feigned 
madness, in order to avoid going to Troy, 
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> \ \ , > / 3 > > ha 

€wot d€ TovTwv ovdev EoT aprynomov. 

"4 5 ~ / > \ > , 

WoT El pe TOkwv eyKpaTns aloOrnoerat, a 
»” ‘\ \ A , 
ddwda, Kal oe tpocdiaplepa Evvav. 

> > aa EN an A an \ 
GAN avTo TouTO det copiaOyvat, K\oTEUS 
Y , lo > 4 4 - 
OTWS YEVHTEL THV aVYLKYTwV oThaV. 

¥ x a , \ , 
e€o1da, “Twat, dvoa oe py TEpuKOTA 


lal Lal \ A 4 
TovavTa pwveww pnoe TexvacOar Kaka 
al 


80 


GN Od yap Te KTHMA THS viKns aBelr, 
Tohpat Sikator & adbus expavovpeba. 
vov & eis avavdes nuépas pépos Bpaxv 


erased. 
(sic), made from yevnot oraw (?). 
proposes qwév, Gernhardt 67, Blaydes 


defends xa, but, ifa change were made, would prefer vot. 


76 trpocdiapbepS] Tournier conj. mpocdiapbeip. 
79 rat Erfurdt conj.: cal Mss.: Froehlich 
(reading mat) tov; Campb., with Linwood, 


78 L yer) on Tov 


817 L: ro A. The 


later Mss. are divided; B, R, V® are among those that have rot, while I and L? have 


Tt.—AaBew] Erfurdt conj. Aaxeiv. 





but Palamedes detected the trick: cp. 
1025 n.—Tov mpatov eTddov, partit. gen., 
thou hast not sailed ‘on’ (=‘as a mem- 
ber of’) the first expedition. Cp. Dem. 
or. 21 § 202 ovdapo0 muwmore 0 Medias 
TaY cuYndomévwy ovde TOV TUY XAaL- 
povrwy é&nrdaOn TH Sjww (‘has nowhere 
figured in the ranks of those who share 
the pleasure and joy of the people’).—The 
ampatos oTédos is the original Greek expe- 
dition, as distinguished from the voyage of 
Odysseus and Phoenix when they brought 
Neop. from Scyros (343 ff.). 

75 f. éykpatys: for the omission of 
wv, even when, as here, the adj. marks a 
condition, cp. n. on Amt. 1327 Bpaxiora 
yap KpdricTa Tay moo kKakd 2.e. Bpax.iora 
(dvra) kpdriord (€or). SdAwda: cp. O. 7. 
1166 d\wAas, el oe Tair éEpjoomac Tahu: 
Xen. An. 1. 8. 12 kav TotT’, Ep, vikwuer, 
rave’ quiv wemoinra. Plaut. Amphztruo 
1. 1. 64 pertt, st me adspexerit.—mpov- 
Siadbep@ ought not to be changed (as 
Tournier proposed) to mpocSiad0elpw. 
The force of d\wAa, used in the sense 
of é\o0uat, would be weakened, not en- 
hanced, by a repetition of the device; 
while, on the other hand, the natural 
future mpood.apGep® makes the rhetorical 
d\wAa more impressive: cp. Eur. 2. 7. 
1002 TovTov 66 ywpicbeio’ eae XwpicO7- 
gouat) eyo méev bAAvMaL, | od BD ay 7d 
cavrov Géuevos ed viorouv TUX OLS. 

77 £. avto totTo prepares the em- 
phasis on kAomevs, while it also refers 
back to 54 f. Thy Pihoxryrov...éxkhepers. 


82 5’ A, B: @ (sic) L, L?: 7’ K (Par. 2886, 


The connection of thought is:—‘ No; 
open force is out of the question; the 
object which our ingenuity must compass 
is precisely that (which I have already 
indicated),—viz., how the bow can be 
taken by craft.’—oodioOyjvat: cp. Ar. 
Av. 1401 xaplevTa y’, & mpeaBir’, ésoplaw 
Kal copd.—kdorreds...yevyoer: cp. O. 7. 
721 povéa yevéobar marpds: O. C. 582 
bray Odvw "ya kal ob wou Tapeds yév7. 

79 f. éfo.da, *mat. Erfurdt’s cor- 
rection of kal to mat appears certain. 
The caressing tone of mat (cp. O. J. 
1008, Anz. 1289) is dramatically happy 
at this moment, when he has just used 
the jarring word xNovevs. The arguments 
in defence of kal are examined in the 
Appendix.—dieer is excusably added to 
mepukora, since the force of the latter had 
become weakened by usage (wepuxévat 
oft. meaning little more than efvac): as 
here, wepuxdra...rexvacOa (without @v- 
cet) would not necessarily mean more 
than ‘af¢ to contrive, —whether the apti- 
tude was innate, or acquired. So Eur. 
Bacch. 896 pice mepuxds: Plat. Crat. 
389 C 7d pioe ExdoTw mepuKds Spyavov. 
—wveiv: for the inf. with megukéra, cp. 
88, 1052. 

81 78d ydp Te KTHpO (TO Kriya) THs 
vikns AaPetv (éo7c): the possession con- 
sisting in victory (defining gen.) is a 
pleasant possession to win. xkrjua, which, 
without an art., stands as predicate, has 
to be supplied, with an art., as subject. 
So Plat. Zheaet. 209 E 7O0 xpim’ av ein 
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but none of these things can I deny, And so, if he shall 
perceive me while he is still master of his bow, I am lost, 
and thou, as my comrade, wilt share my doom. No; the 
thing that must be plotted is just this——how thou mayest 
win the resistless arms by stealth. I well know, my son, that 
by nature thou art not apt to utter or contrive such guile; 
yet, seeing that victory is a sweet prize to gain, bend thy 
will thereto; our honesty shall be shown forth another time. 
But now lend thyself to me for one little knavish day, 


ap. Blaydes), R, T, etc. Here, as elsewhere (cp. Avzt. 467, 966), L hints at a true 
reading which it has lost: 6 at@s really points to 6 av@s, though it might easily be 
supposed to be a mere blunder for 7’ ad@cs, the reading which prevailed i in the later Mss. 
83 dvaidés] Nauck conj. Bpayelas (without proposing to alter Bpaxv): Mekler, 
juds 60s, with a comma after Bpax’.—Vv. 83—85 are rejected by E. A. Richter. 


Tov KadNlorov Tov mepl éeriaTrHuns dyou, 
z.c. (TO xpHua) TOU...Ndyou dU xphu’ av 
elm, (‘our most successful definition of 
knowledge would be a pretty affair’): 
where (76 xpjua) Tov...\éyou is a mere 
periphrasis for 6...Adyos. Eur. Andr. 957 
copoy Tt xpjua Tov diddéavTos Bporods | 
Adyous akovew, ‘a wonder of wisdom was 
he who taught’ (etc.), where (7d xpjua) 
Tov dvddEavTos is a periphrasis for 6 ddd- 
éas. Sometimes the defining gen. has no 
art.: Eur. Andr. 181 éripOovéyv te xphua 
OnrerGv eu: z.e. (70) Onrecav (xphua) éri- 
plovév te xpnud éort.—The reading 740 
yap tov (instead of tt) is preferred by 
several edd. The combination dAda... 
yap Tot is unusual (no example occurs 
in Soph.); but that matters little, since 
here adda yap is not elliptically used 
(cp. Ant. 148 n.); ze. d\da goes with 
7o\pa, and therefore ydp, in the paren- 
thetic clause, could be followed by roe 
as legitimately as if there were no dAXa 
in question. The reasons for preferring 
at. seem to be these: (a) tot would be 
bluntly sententious, while te has a more 
delicate persuasiveness: (4) tu is else- 
where associated with the peculiar constr. 
used here: see Eur. Andr. 181, 957, 
quoted above, and 726. 727 dvetuévov te 
Xenua mpecBitay &pv.—(Td kTrHua) THS vi- 
Kys: for the defining gen., cp. 159f., 403f.: 
O.T. 1474 Ta pidrar’ éexyovow épow (‘my 
darlings—my two daughters’), Amz. 471 
To yévynua THs ma.d6s. _haBetv epexeg., 
as Ant. 439 Tail’ noow daPetv | enol mé- 
guxe, n. The conjecture Aayxety would 
be as good, but no better. 

82 todpa, bring thyself to do it: 


cp. 481, O. C. 184, Az. 528.—8lkavov... 

éexhavovpela sc. dvres (cp. O. 7. 1063 
expavet Kaki) : Ll. 13. 278 vO’ 6 Te deddos 
avnp, 6s 7 d&Kkimos, arepadvOy. —avOts, 


afterwards, —some other day: Azdt. 
1204 Nn. 
83 viv 8 «.7.d., has been sug- 


gested by the contrast with at@ts, and so 
the thought already conveyed by té\pa 
is re-stated more explicitly: then 7uépas 
uépos Bpaxd suggests, in its turn, kdra Tov 
Nourdv xpdvoy x.T.A.. which repeats the 
sense of Odixasor 5 adéus Expavovueba. Cp. 
n. on Ant. 465 ff.—eis dvardis jpEépas 
pépos Bpax?d, ‘for one little roguish day’: 
nuépas jépos Bpaxv=‘a short space (con- 
sisting in) one day’ (cp. Eur. A/ed. 1247 
ahd\a THVGE ye | AaHod Bpaxetav Hué- 
pav maldwy céfev, | ktirerra Opnver). pé- 
pos is a fraction of the life-time which is 
before him: and since 7uépas-épos (‘day- 
space’) forms one notion, dvatdés has the 
same force as if it were dvacdovs, agreeing 
with iudpas (Ant. 794 velkos—avipev 
Evvaimov, n.). For several epithets joined 
(without copula) to one subst., cp. Az. 
586 movrias ... duomvdos... | Opnoocacow... 
mvoats. For eis marking a limit of time, 
cp. below, 1076 xpévov rocodroy els daov 
Ta 7 €k vews | oret\wor vatra, K.T.r 
—Others take eis dva.8és by itself, as=els 
dvatdevav (nu. wépos Bp. being acc. of dura- 
tion of time), ‘for shamelessness.” Such 
an abstract sense for the neut. adj., with- 
out the art., seems impossible. Campbell 
compares Plat. Gorg. 504 éuol yap doKet 
Tais “ev TOO cwuaTos Tdkecw dvoma elvae 
bytewov (as though byewdv stood for 7d 
byvewov, or vylevav): but cp. Cope’s ver- 
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dds pou eavTov KaTa TOV houTTOV XpOovoOV 


/ ie > / lal 
KeKhnoo mane evoeBeoraros Bpotav. 
eyo pev ous av TOV Moyer ayo KNVOV, 


NE. 


aw iin Tat, TOUT OE kat mpaooew oTVya" 


epuv y 


3 ey EK TEXVNS TPAdTTEW KAk7/S, 


seed ip R ¥f? c if € if > / 
ovT avTos ovf’, ws haciv, ovKpiaas Epe. 


> > Aap tS a \ , \ 4 > ¥ 
Gdn’ el éTotwos pos Biay Tov avdp aye 


90 


\ \ 4 3 \ > c AS ‘\ 
Kal pn Sddovow: ov yap e€ évos Odds 
Hpas ToT ova GE pos Biav Xelpaoerau. 


Teupbets ye pevTor oot 


Evvepyarns OKV@ 


mpodoTns Kareto bau: Bovhopau | }, dva€, KaN@S 
dpav efapaprety padhov 7 VUKaY KAKQS. 95 


OA. 


€a OXov TOT POS Tat, KQUTOS Ov véos Tote 


yoooay pev apyov, XEtpa. & cixov épydtw* 
vov d eis éheyXov efuav Opa Bporots 
THV yhoooar, ovxi Tapya, mavl yyouperyp. 


87 rovcde] Tovs 6é Buttmann.—mpdocew] E. A. Richter con]. Adooev. 
and to change od yap é€& évds modds into od yap €& éwod Tpdmrov 
‘for it is not my way’).—rogovade] To covcde L, with an erasure of 


wishes to delete vy. 92, 
(with a full stop: 


sion: ‘For my opinion is, that order in the 
body of every kind bears the name of 
‘healthy’:’ z.e. dvoua is equiv. to ‘epithet.’ 
In Thue. 5. 18 § 4 dtxalw xphoOwy Kal 
Gpko.s, dukalw is certainly a subst. (‘law,’ 
in the sense of ‘legal procedure’): but 
that does not warrant dvavdés as=dvaidera. 
—Blaydes, again takes eis avatdts in a 
concrete sense, as=‘for a shameless deed’ 
(supplying épyov). Wecan hardly supply 
épyov, though we might perhaps supply 
Tt (cp. O. ZT. 517, 1312, Ant. 687). This 
view seems just possible, but very im- 
probable. 

84 f. S65 por ceavroy, z.e. allow me 
to overrule your scruples, a phrase ap- 
plicable to friendly remonstrance, as 77. 
II17 06s pot ceavtdy, pH TocodToy ws 
ddxver | Ou SUoopyos: cp. n. on Ant. 
9718. Brunck cp. Ter. Adelph. 5. 3. 838 
Mitte tam istaec: da te hodie mihi: | 
Exporge frontem.—kékdynoo: for the 
perf., cp. 119, Z/. 366, 77. 736. 

86f. pév merely emphasises éyw (Azz. 
II n.); it is not opposed to aX’ in go. — 
Aaeptlov: the same form (always in the 
1st or 5th place, the a being long,) 417, 
628, 1357, Az. 101: but Aaéprov below, 
306, 614, fr. 827: and Aapriov, 401, 1286, 
Ai. 1, 380. Eur., too, has these three 


91£. Nauck 


forms: while in the QOd., where the 
name occurs 22 times, Aaéprys alone is 
used.—rovoe, referring back to ots dv: 
cp. O. C. 1332 ols dv ob mpocby roicd? 
épack’ eivar kparos: so EU. 441, Tr. 23,820. 
Prose would here use To’rous, because 
otros regularly (though not always) points 
back, while éd¢ points forward. Butt- 
mann’s Tovs 8é, though admissible, would 
be too emphatic: see Appendix. 

mpaooey Néyous, as meaning, ‘to put 
words zz¢o acts,’ is not a strictly correct 
phrase, but the verb is used here, with 
some poetical freedom, as if ods av ruv 
Noywv...Toode were ad av heyoueva...TA0e: 
z.e. Adyou are virtually ‘proposed deeds.’ 
The prose equivalent of this mpaocew 
would be épyw émredety (Thuc. 1. 70). 
Distinguish Eur. H. /. 1305 émrpake yap 
Bov\now iv €éBotero, where the verb= 
é&émpace, ‘ effected.’—Isocr. or. 1§ 15 has 
the converse maxim, @ moet aloxpév, 
Tatra vouve unde éyew elvar Kadv (cp. 
OF Th: 1409). 

88 f. ek tTéxvys: for ék=‘ by means of,’ 
cp. 563; 710, El. 279 €k dbdov. Ant. 475 
émrov €k wupds TeptoKeNi. —Tpdooety : for 
the inf., cp. 80: for the repetition of the 
word from 87, Cp. OMG e aut. 5 4 7b. 
76n.—ovr avTos x.7.d.: instead of obre 
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and then, through all thy days to come, be called the most 


righteous of mankind. 


Ne. When counsels pain my ear, son of Laertes, then I 


abhor to aid them with my hand. 


It is not in my nature to 


compass aught by evil arts,—nor was it, as men say, in my sire’s, 


But I am ready to take the man by force,—not by fraud 


;—for, 


having the use of one foot only, he cannot prevail in fight 
against us who are so many. And yet, having been sent to act 


with thee, I am loth to be called traitor. 


But my wish, O King, 


is to do right and miss my aim, rather than succeed by evil 


ways. 


Op. Son of brave sire, time was when I too, in my youth, 
had a slow tongue and a ready hand: but now, when I come 
forth to the proof, I see that words, not deeds, are ever the 


masters among men. 


one letter between the first o and oc. 
added by S. 


yap avros eur, ole 6 expioas (pu): cp. 
O.C. 461 émdéios wév, Oldlarous, KarouKTt= 
cat, ated: Te matdés 8 ald’,—ov0’, ads 
bac v, ouKbveas: asin //, g. 312 Achil- 
les says, exOpos yep uot Keivos Ouws ’Atdao 
mudnow, | Os x’ erepov pev KevOn évl ppe- 
oly, a\Xo 6é ely: and in Eur. 4, A. 926 
éyw 6 év avdpds etceBeatdrov Tpadels | 
Xelpwyos éuafov rovs Tpdmous amXovs 


éxeu. 
90 ff. Tpos Biav : SO 594 mpos laxvos 
Kpaos : cp. Mpos noovnv, mpos Xap, etc.: 


aye = dm dry ew (cp. 941), as 102, 985 etc. 
—kal py SoAouoww: 447) is generic (it does 
not, and could not here, go with the inf. 
Gyew): z.e., the phrase means strictly, 
‘and by such means as are not frauds’: 
cp. on 409 (undév dikacov), Ant. 494 TeV 
pndev Gpbds...TEeXvwmevur. 

ov yap x.7T.\.: the ydp implies, ‘this 
ought to satisfy thee, for force cannot 
fail’: it is thus already a trace of irreso- 
lution. é§ évds odds, lit. starting from 
one foot,’ z.e. ‘when he has the use of 
only one foot, —é« marking that els zovs 
is the condition which makes his victory 
impossible. Cp. n. on O. C. 848 otkouv 
mor ék TovTOLY ye LN Cais fey a éru | ddo- 
mophoys. In Zl. 455 “Opéorny é€& tbep- 
tépas xepos | Ped nD CAEN SENET, (‘that, 
with victorious might, he may trample 
on his foes,’) the dreprépa xelp is similarly 
the antecedent condition.—tocovede (sc. 
bvTas, cp. n. on éyKparHs, 75): the 15 
seamen who form the Chorus will be at 
hand to help them. 


96 xavrds] In L the o of katréc has been 
97 dpyov L, apyiv r.—épydrw] épyarnv T': Blomfield conj. épyavyy. 


93 ff. mepdOels ye pévTou: ye empha- 
sises meu@Oels, and pévTor= ‘* however’: 
cp. O. 7. 442n.—poddérys: he is think- 
ing of what Od. said in v. 53.—PovAopat 
8°; dé=addXd (Ant. 85).—eEapapreiv, aor., 
‘to fail’ (regarded as an event occurring 
at some one moment) ; VuKay, pres., ‘to 
be victorious’ (a continuing state: O. TZ. 
437n.). Cp. 1397 mdoxew...mabery. 

97 dpydv, fem.: in good Attic prose 
as well as verse this adj. is of two ter- 
minations, and the v. 1. dpyjy here re- 
presents only a later usage: Aristotle (if 
our Mss. may be trusted) wrote in AZeteor. 
I. 14 (Berl. ed. p. 352@ 13)  mev yap 
(xwpa) apy yéyove, yet in Oecon. 2 (Berl. 
ed. p. 1348 @ 3) THs xdpas apyod yevoud- 
Vn. 

98f. eis Meyxov éEwv, going forth to 
those contests of real life by which the 
adult tries the maxims learned in youth. 
é\eyxos here is the test which the man ap- 
plies to the principle (yA@ooay mev apydv 
k.T.A.) 3 not the test applied to the man 
himself. The latter is, however, the 
usual sense of this phrase: cp. fr. ror 
yevos yap eis ENeyxov e&ov Kadov | ebxNecay 
av xtnoouro: Eur. Alc. 640 éderéas eds 
éNeyxov é&eAOay ds ef: Plat. Phaedr. 278 C 
els EdeyXov iv mepl oy éypaye.—Bportots 
‘for men,’ 2.é. in their estimation, an 
ethic dat. (Ar. Av. 445 maou vixadv Tots 
Kpitais). mave’ ayoupévnv, ‘taking the 
lead, having the chief influence (absol., 
as 386) in all things’: for the adv. wera 
cp. O. 7. go4 mavT’ avdcowv.—We might 
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NE. ti p 
OA. 
NE. 
OA; 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 


ov Ty) miByras’ 


oy avayas adio minv Wevdn héyew ; 

héyo o eyo ddd\@ Pir0K7HTHV RaBeiv. 

7h oS a doko Set p.adov n meloavT ayew ; 

7 pos Biav & ovk av haBors. 

ovTas EXEL Tl Sewov t to xvos Opaaos ; 

lovs advKrous Kat TpomewmovTas povov. 

ouK dp" exelv@ YY OUOE Tpoopergat Opac ; 
a) ddhy haBdvra y: os eyo 

ovK aio xpov nyet OnTa 70. evdn déyew ; 


ovk, eb T0 GwOnvat ye TO Wevdos depen. 


I0O 


105 


héyw. 


100 7i otv w’ Mss. (in L ofy has been made from od by S): rf pw’ otv Wakefield. 


108 L has ri@yra made from melOnra by S. 
106 éxelvyw vy’ 0t6é] Blaydes conj. éxeivw or’ odd€: 
107 aorta y’] Blaydes conj. \afovra yy’. 


105 lov’s] Dobree con). lovs y’. 
Bergk, éxelvw kal 7d.—ovée r, ore L. 


also take Bporots directly with 7youp. as= 
‘ showing the way in all things to men’) cp. 
133): but here the notion required is that 
of ‘swaying’ rather than ‘guiding’; and 
in the former sense 7yyounévny would take 
the genit. Bporav. There is an allusion 
to the Athenian demagogues (cp. 388 6:- 
Oackaddwy Nébyour): as Cleon says (Thuc. 
3. 38) of the citizens in the ecclesia, elw@are 
Geatal pev TV Néyav ylyvecOa, akpoaral 
6é r&v épywv (‘absorbed in the drama of 
debate, but content with rumours from the 
field of action’). 

100 t{p otv. With Nauck, I adopt 
Wakefield’s transposition here, while re- 
cognising that much may be said for rf 
ovv #. Two questions are involved, and 
should be kept distinct; viz. (1) whether 
Tragedy ever used the licence, denied to 
it by Porson (Phoex. 892), of hiatus after 
rl: and (2) whether Sophocles is likely 
to have written 7f ofy mw’ rather than ri w’ 
otv here. As to (1), the strongest in- 
stance is Aesch. 7/eb. 704 7h obv ér’ av 
calvo.uev d\€O pov opov; where Tb 6° ofr, 
zl viv, rb djr’ are all improbable. It 
would seem, then, that Aesch., at least, 
sometimes admitted the hiatus; so that, 
if we transpose mw’ here, it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that the same transposi- 
tion should be made in Aesch. Zum. 
go2 Th oby w dvwyas 775’ Epumvijoa xPovl ; 
But the prevailing character of Sopho- 
clean verse certainly favours rl pw’ odp 
rather than 7f ofy mw’. As against con- 
jecturing 7é wiv wp’, it is well to note 77. 
1247 mpdooev dvwyas ov me Tavolkws 


104 6@pdcos] Nauck conj. xparos. 


7a0e; At. 1364 dywyas ovv me Tov VvEKpov 
Oamrew édv ; though no argument can be 
drawn from the fact that ody precedes 
ve in those places. Cp. 733, 753 917- 
See Appendix.—tl,..dAXo, sc, movetv: cp. 
310, and n. on Ant. 497 Oédevs Ti welfov 7 
KQTQAKTELVaL we eho 5 

101 déyw o’...AaPeiv, ‘I say that thou 
art to takes In this constr., ‘say’ means 
‘command’; the act commanded is de- 
noted bythe inf., and the agent by the acc., 
as subject to the inf. Cf. Az. 1047 oé 
pov rovde Tov vexpov XEpoty | wh cuvyKoul- 
gew: O. C. 932 elroy meéev obv Kal rpbaber, 
évvérrw dé viv, | Tas watdas ws TaXLCTA Sep’ 
dyew Tuva: Tr. 137 ff. o€...€driow Aéyw | 
740 alévicxew. The agent can also stand 
in the dat. as object to the verb of saying: 
O. C. 840 xadav Aéyw co..—This verse 
has no caesura: cp. 1369: Ant. 1021 ovd’ 
Opvis evonjous dmoppoBder Bods, with n. 
there. Distinguish these rare examples 
from those which have an elision after the 
ard foot (‘quasi-caesura’), as 276: Ant. 44 
] yap voels Odrrew of’, ambppnrov mébdeL; 

102 év Sd6d@: cp. 60.—elcavr’, 
z.e. by persuading him that it is for his 
own good to come to Troy,—instead of 
deceiving him by a pretext of taking 
him home to Greece (58). 

103 ov py mOnran, a strong denial: 
cp. 381, 418, O. C. 849 n.—tpos Blay 8": 
persuasion will be in vain: and, when 
persuasion has failed, force will be ‘useless 
(cp. go). 

104  oUTws...Tt 
seems truer to regard ve as adj. 


Secvov «.7.r. It 
with 
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NE. What, then, is thy command? What, but that I should 


lie? 
Op: 
NE. 


I say that thou art to take Philoctetes by guile. 
And why by guile rather than by persuasion ? 
He will never listen; and by force thou canst not take 


Hath he such dread strength to make him bold ? 
Shafts inevitable, and winged with death. 

None may dare, then, e’en to approach that foe? 

No, unless thou take him by guile, as I say. 

Thou thinkest it no shame, then, to speak falsehoods ? 
No, if the falsehood brings deliverance. 


108 dfra tar: 54 7d Se (=Tdde) L (and so K, cod. Par. 2886): the 67 was omitted at 


first, and then added (by the 1st hand itself) above the line. 
70: Wecklein, d77a ot: Cavallin, dndad7. 


dewov than as adv. with otrws: cp. Xen. 
Cyr. 5. 1. 24 otTw dewvds Tis Epws...eyyly- 
verat. For the enclitic 71s preceding its 
noun, cp. 519, O. C. 280 n. In Herod., 
indeed, otrw 679 Te (‘so very...’) often 
qualifies adjectives (1. 185, 3. 12, etc.): 
but in the Attic examples of otrw 71 
with an adj. the latter is usually a neut. 
sing., as Posidippus Mépuné fr. 2 otrw 
Tt toto éotly 7 NUTTY KaKkdv.—toyxXvVos 
Opacos, strength-confidence, z.e., strength 
which makes him confident. Against 
Kpatos, conjectured by Nauck and 
Blaydes, (the latter placing it in the 
text,) observe that @pdcos agrees well 
with od py mlOnrar. If Philoctetes is deaf 
to persuasion, and risks the alternative 
-of having force used against him, he must 
have some resource which inspires him 
with such boldness. 

105 iovs: we might expect tovs y’, 
‘since the question in 104 is not, ‘what 
resource has he?’ but, ‘has he some 
resource?’ And in 104 we cannot well 
change tt to tl. L has probably lost 
“yin some other places: see, ¢.g., on 
Ant. 648, 1241. But y’ is not indispens- 
able, and by its absence the reply gains 
a certain abrupt force. Cp. 985, 77. 629. 

106 éxelyw y': ye emphasises the 
pron., ‘then we dare not even approach 
him, —a man with such arrows as those. 
—mpoopeitar: the spelling pelfw, gueéa, 
is attested for saec. VI.—IV. B.C. by nu- 
merous Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, 
p. 87, n. 690).—®@pacv, a thing that may 
be dared; Pind. has this pass. sense, 


Vauvilliers conj. 677a 
The reading 67 7a Wevd7 in L? seems 


LV. 7. 50 Opact por 765° elwew. Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 450 E Ta\nO7 elddra Eye aoghades 
Kal Gapparéov. 

107 py 86m AaPovra, acc. as subj, 
to mpoopetia, (it is not safe that one 
should approach him,) unless one has 
ensnared him; for \aBdévra, cp. 47 n. 

108 ta Wevdy. The art. with the 
neut. adj. gives a certain emphasis (‘those 
things which are false’), and the ob- 
jection to it here would have point only 
if, instead of the adj., we had the subst., 
Ta wWetdn. For the same reason, ta 
wevdH Aéyew seems rather better than 
7o Wevdy héyev, though at first sight the 
latter is specious. In fr. 325 kadov pev 
oty otK dott TH Wevdh eye, also, Ta 
appears sound. Cp. Antiphon or. 1 § 10 
atrn yap kal tos Ta Wevd7 Tapeckevac- 
peévous Néyeww TANNOTH KaTnyopew Toijoe.. 
Cavallin changes 847a td to 8SydAady, 
‘evidently’ (O. 7. 1501): but this would 
be better suited to ironical reproof than 
to ingenuous surprise. 

109 10 cwlyvat: zc. the success of 
the Greeks at Troy. The aor. inf. is 
used because the speaker is thinking of 
that success as an event (to be marked by 
the fall of Troy), not as a process or 
state (7d o@fecbar). Cp. Andoc. or. 2 § 12 
ov mepl ToU c@oat Tas ’AOjvas 6 kivduvos 
jv avrovs waddov 7 tepl TOU pndé adTovs 


gwOfjvac (referring to the Athenian 
army at Samos in 411 B.C.): where, as 
here, the aorists infinitive mark the 


critical moments. 
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IIo. 


eyo ; : 


eS 


Spav. 
OpLd. 


NE. TOS ovv Brérwv Tis TavTa TOME axel ; 
OA. orav tu Spas es K€poos, OUK OKVEWW Tpérel. 
NE. Képoos & enol ri TOUTOV Eis Tpotay podetv 5 
OA. aipet Td. ToSa TAUTa THY Tpotav pove., 

NE. ovK dip" 0 TEpTan, ws epaoker , ep. 

OA. ovr av ov KELV@V Xopis our eKEW OU. 
NE. Onpare’ ouv ylyvowr av, elmep @O evel. 
OA. ws tTovTd y epéas ovo Peper Swpy mara. 
NE. Tot ; pater yep OUK av dpvotuny To 

OA. Bathe: T av avtos Kayalos KeK\y 

NE. ito’ Tojow, Tacav aicyvynv adeis. 


to have come from d7jra (ra) WevdF: 
altered by an early hand to ade. 
111 cio L, és r. 
almost all the later Mss. : 


yobv (V2, Vat.). 
Tournier, @nparé’ ay ylyvoir’ dp’: 


see comment. 
Most of the later mss. have \adezv (Vat. AaBetv). 
112 © éuol L: 6é wo r. 
in A the final a of @nparéa is marked as long, and the gloss, 
duvarn AnPOjvat, shows that the adj. was taken with Tpola. 
Triclinius gave @yparé’ ovr: 
Nauck, 


120 


110 daxety L 1st hand, 
116 Onparéa yliyvo.r’ dy L, and so 
A vy. 1. was Onparéa 


Elmsley conj. Onpar€ av ylyvour’ av: 
ylyvor’ dy, elmep wd’ exer, Onpatéa.— 


yévowr’, a v. 1. found in T and other late Mss., was perh. due to Triclinius: see 





110 tos otv Bdérwv k.7.. By using 
ody, he concedes (at least for argument’s 
sake) what Od. has just said. ‘Granting, 
then, that a falsehood is not disgraceful 
when it has such a motive, how is one to 
have the face to tell it?’ In vv. gr ff. we 
saw the first trace of irresolution: this 
verse marks a further step. He now de- 
murs to play the part, not (as in v. 108) 
because it is immoral, but because it is 
distasteful and difficult. For mas otv, 
cp. O. 7. 124 mas ody 6 AnoTHs (‘granting 
that there was a robber, how ¢hez...?’): 
for mas...BAéray, O. 7. 1371 Gupacw 
motos B\érwv, n.—Aakeiv of bold or im- 
pudent utterance, as Ar. Ach. 1046 Tot- 
aira Adoxwy: cp. Ant. 1094 n. 

111 cis Kép8os, for it, with a view to 

9 (ny UE. 23. 304 marnp dé ol dyxt mapa- 
ards | vOeir’ els dyabd : Eur. Phoen. 395 
GN és 7d Képdos mapa piow Sovdeuréor : 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 33 ldwv ay adrov’s nynow 
To byru els xdddos Civ. 

113 aipet, the oracular pres., denoting 
what zs zo happen: Aesch. Ag. 126 xpdvw 
pev drypet IIpuduov mbdw dde KéXevOos: id. 
P.V.170 76 véov Botheup’ bp’ brov | oKAr- 
Tpov Tiuds T amoogvhGrar: Her. 3. 155 
Hon wv, nv phn Tv cay denon, alpéouev 
BaBvvava. 


114 as épdaoKer’: when Odysseus 


and Phoenix visited Scyros, and per- 
suaded him to come to Troy (345 ff.). 

115 ot?’ dy se. mépoeas: cp. £2. 304 
Tijs ons 8 ovK €p& TAs Tuxelv, : ovr’ av 
ov, cHppwv y’ ovoa (sc. épysns): 462 
(koUrw Tus... qvéyKar’...dvevdos)* ose > O08? 
dy (sc. évéyxatro), K.T-r. 

116 Onparé’ obtv ylyvoir’ dv, they 
would then decome (by logical inference) 
desirable prizes: cp. Plat. Prot. 338 c el 
dé alpjoecbe..., alaxpdy yap TodTo TwWoe 
yiyvetac. So ylyvouac denotes arith- 
metical process (Thuc. 3. 17 ai réoa (vjes) 
dua éylyvovro diaxbora K.T.d.), or legal suc- 
cession to property (Isae. or. 5 § 44 4 
éxelvew éyiyvero). ‘This usage of ylyvoyas 
is decisive for ylyvour’ against yévout’, a 
v. l. found in a few late Mss.—ovv, the 
conjecture of Triclinius, seems better here 
than the other corrections, @yparé’ ay 
ylyvour’ ay (or ylyvowr’ dp’). 

117 s...pépe, (be sure) that thou 
winnest: cp. Az. 39 AO. ws gor avdpds 
Tovde Tapya Tatra oo: Eur. Ph. 1664 
KP. ws ovis dudl read’ bypav Onoe Kdvw: 
id. Hec. 400 EK. ws riod éxotoa mardos 
ov peOjcouar.—h€per, reportas: cp. O. T. 
500 n. 

118 16 Spay: for the art., cp. O.C. 
442 7d dpav | od 40éAnoay, and 26. 47 n. 
—Neoptolemus was already all but per- 
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stands thus. 


What are they? 


comment. 
7O ph Spav, Blaydes conj. 7d py. 


117 dwpjuata] Blaydes conj. dwpiware. 
119 airds] a’téo L, which was the common 


And how shall one have the face to speak those 


When thy deed promises gain, ’tis unmeet to shrink. 
And what gain is it for me, that he should come to 


With these shafts alone can Troy be taken. 

Then / am not to be the conqueror, as ye said ? 
Neither thou apart from these, nor these from thee. 
*Twould seem that we must try to win them, if it 
Know that, if thou dost this thing, two prizes are 


Tell me, and I will not refuse the 


Thou wilt be called at once wise and valiant. 
Come what may, [1] do it, and cast off all shame. 


118 76 dpav] T having 


reading.—xex\y’] L has kexdj.’ made from kekdyo’ (sic), prob. by S, with ay 
KekAnuevos eins written above.—daua] Herwerden conj. dvjp: Mekler, (kexd7y0) mot. 
120 tojow L, and so Nauck, Wecklein, Mekler (reviser of Dind. 6th Teubner ed., 





suaded by the promise that he should 
take Troy. If, besides that reward, there 
is yet another, then his mind is made 
up. 
Pi19 codes T...Kaya06s: schol. codds 
Mev bia 7 KAePan, dyabds dé dia 7d mroph7- 
oat. Cp £7. 1088 dvo pépew ev évl Nyy, 
| copd 7’ apiora Tre mais KexdijoOat.—av- 
wos: O. T. 458 adehpods abros Kal rar7p, 
n.—kekAy’: for the forms of the optat. 
perf. pass., seen. on O. 7. 49. 

120 irw is a defiance of the possible 
consequences (‘happen what may’): cp. 
Eur. JZed. 819 (Medea, having taken her 
resolve to kill the children) trw* repiocot 
mdpres ovv péow NOvyou. 

moyow. Numerous Attic  inscrip- 
tions of the 5th and 4th centuries B.c. 
show that in this verb the letter ut was 
regularly omitted before a following 
E-sound (e or 7), though never before an 
O-sound (o or w): hence (e.g.) moet, ro7- 
cas, but motor, mov. It should be 
noted that zo- and zro-, according as the 
E- or O-sound follows, sometimes occur 
in the same inscription: thus in C. /. A. 
167, 55 (of 334—326 B.C.) we find mrody 
(thrice) in company with zojoas. The 
omission of t before the E-sound was not, 
indeed, rigorous; thus an Attic inscription 


of the 5th cent. B.c. gives Hidpwr éé- 
eroino’ ovK ddahs IIdpios: but the facts 
prove that it was usual. See Meisterhans, 
Gramm. d. Att. Inschriften, p. 27. AS 
to L, its practice is not constant. It 
almost always gives zo, not mo, before e 
or 7, when the first syllable is short,—as 
here, and in vv. 552, 752, 926, 1010. 
In a few such places where the first hand 
had written zro: it has been corrected to ro. 
But there are also a few places where 
mou remains. See Appendix. In writing 
tmoyow, etc., I rely primarily on the epi- 
graphic evidence belonging to the poet’s 
own time: but L’s prevailing practice 
must also be considered as strengthening 
the grounds for believing that those in- 
scriptions represent the general rule. 

Tacav aicxivnv ddels. This verse 
does not (as some have objected) mark an 
abrupt change of mind; that change has 
come by a series of steps which the poet 
has indicated by light touches (91 ff., 110, 
116, 118). Rather this very phrase hints 
that the feeling shown in v. rro still 
lingers with him. He will do the deed, 
but there is still a sense of aisxévn which 
it costs an effort to shake off. These are 
the words of one who may yet feel re- 
morse. 
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> , 2 7 / 
OA. 7 pPVYNMoVEvELS OVY A ToL TApPHVETS ; 


NE. odd’ icf, 


> i > , / 
ETELTFEP eloamTa€é OvVYVEO A. 


OA. od pev péevov vuv Ketvov evOdd exOeXou, 
eye o aTrEypLl, BY Kkaromrev0a Taper, 
Kat TOV oKOTOV pos vavv aTOoTEAM Tma)uy. 125 
Kal devp, Eady LoL TOV ypovov SoKNTE TL 
Katarxohd lew, | avOus éxréupo mahw 
TOUTOV TOV avToY av8pa, vauKhypov T porous 
popday dohacas, @s av ayvoia Tpoon: 


ov én ESS TEKVOD, TouKthos avdwpevou 


130 


Sees Ta TvuppepovTa TOV ael hoyav. 


1885). 121 prynpovevers MSS. : 
Nauck, Seyffert, Wecklein. 
1809 Oxon.) proposed amocret\at. 


The alternative conj. 
by Blaydes to Musgrave, seems to be that of Burges (ed. 


pvnuovetoers Herwerden, and so Blaydes, Cavallin, 
123 vu] viv L. 


125 drocredo]} Musgrave (ed. 
dmocTe\N av, ascribed 
1833). Cavallin in his 


crit. note credits Musgrave with dmogré\Xov, but in his commentary, p. 29, quotes 


Blaydes as his authority for it, and must therefore mean ddareX)’ av. 


Blaydes sug- 


gests that, reading amdore\N’ ai, or doore?dar, we should transpose vv. 124, 125. 


121 f. pvypovevers. Almost all recent 
edd. adopt the conjecture pvnpovetoets, 
but without necessity. The question, ‘dost 
thou remember my advice?’ naturally im- 
plies here, ‘dost thou intend to observe 
it?’—and so N.’s answer, odd’ to’, 
follows the present tense just as fitly as it 
would follow the future. For the place of 
ody in the verse, cp. O. C. 1205, Zr. 1247. 
—d...wapyvera: referring to 56 ff.—ovv- 
vera, ‘agreed’: O.C.1508n. Remark 
the two compounds of aivéw at the end 
of two successive verses: cp. Ar. £9. 
1370 f. wereyypapyoerat, | ...€yyeypawe- 
Tat: Tr. 1265 f. cvyyywpootyny | ...d-yvw- 
poovvny. 

123 éxdéxov, excife. The idea of the 
compound is, ‘be ready for him,’—pre- 
pared to deal with him the moment that 
he appears. The figurative use of the 
word in Her. 4. 1 is essentially the same, 
—ZkvOas...katibvras és THv operépny E&- 
edé€EaTo ovK éX\doowy mévos (as if it had 
been lying in wait for them). 

124 f. Katomtev0a: cp. Az. 829 mpods 
€xOpav Tov karorreviels.—kal Tov oKOTOV 
k.7-\. The goxomds is the attendant of 
Neoptolemus who had been sent to watch 
the neighbourhood of the cave, lest Phi- 
loctetes should take Odysseus by surprise 
(46). Now that Odysseus is going back 
to his ship, such a oxomés is no longer 
needed. And it is natural that Odysseus 
should expect to meet the sentinel, since 


the latter would be keeping watch on 
that side of the cave at which Odysseus 
himself had hitherto been standing ; V1Z.y 
the side nearest to the ships. vavv here 
means the ship of Neoptolemus. See In- 
troduction, p. xx, n. I. 

126 f. Kal Sevp’. If any undue delay 
occurred, Odysseus might reasonably sup- 
pose that Neoptolemus was failing to 
persuade Philoctetes. In case of such 
delay, then, Odysseus will send back 
N.’s man, disguised as the captain of a 
ship. The object of the disguise is that 
the supposed captain may tell a story 
which shall quicken the desire of Philoc- 
tetes to leave Lemnos, and shall also 
confirm his trust in Neoptolemus. 

TOU Xpovov..TLKaTagxoAdfev. Nauck’s 
conjecture mépa cxoAdgew would suit the 
sense; but it would leave the origin of 
the vulgate unexplained. I believe that 
Soph. has used karacyoNdfew Tod xpévou, 
somewhat boldly, in the sense of ‘to lag 
behind the due time,’—the use of sxodd- 
gew in the sense ‘to linger,’ ‘to delay,’ 
permitting a genitive to be used, as after 
vorepetv, NehetpOar, etc. The compound 
Katacxo\dgew may be compared with 
Kkaduorepetv, where kara merely implies 
that the delay is to be regretted or 
blamed. At first sight there is much in 
favour of the more generally received 
view, that roU xpdvov Te Kataocxoafew 
means, ‘to waste part of our (precious) 
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Op. Art thou mindful, then, of the counsels that I gave? 

NE. Be sure of it,—now that once I have consented. 

Op. Do thou, then, stay here, in wait for him; but I will go 
away, lest I be espied with thee, and will send our watcher back 
to thy ship. And, if ye seem to be tarrying at all beyond the 
due time, I will send that same man hither again, disguised as 
the captain of a merchant-ship, that secrecy may aid us; and 
then, my son, as he tells his artful story, take such hints as may 
help thee from the tenor of his words. 


126 xpovov] After this word, one letter (apparently o) has been erased in L.— 
SoxAré 71] Goxnr’ ére L, the 7 made from e, prob. by the first corrector (S). doxnré tt r. 
127 katacxoddgev] Nauck conj. mépa cxoddfew.—atOis r: adtis L.—éxréupw r: 
éxréumw L, with yw written above by the tst hand.—Burges conj. av@s at méupw. 


128 rporos] tpomoy Triclinius. 


L, with most of the later Mss.: dayvoia Triclinius. 
seems to have been erased after w, which is itself in an erasure. 


Herwerden would delete this verse. 


129 ayrola 
130 al’dwuévov] In L, v 
It is possible, 


though not clear, that the 1st hand wrote avdiy puévov.—Nauck conj. od d7Ta, Téxvov, 


(or, od &, & Téxvoy mo.) Tokiws atdwpevwr. 


time éy lingering. But the tone of that 
phrase seems very unsuitable here.—ék- 
mépipw. The prep. is not otiose, as Burges 
thought, but marks that the person sent 
will come as the sender’s agent. 

128 vavkdrjpov: the man, when he 
comes, pretends to be the captain of a 
small merchant-ship, trading between 
Greece and the Troad (547 ff.). In Plaut. 
Mil. 4. 3. 41 ff. the ‘skipper’s dress’ 
(ornatus nauclericus) consists of a dark- 
coloured hat with broad brim (causza), 
and a garment of the same colour, well 
girt-up, and looped on the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm bare, like the Greek 
éfwuts. The colour of both hat and tunic 
is described by ferrugimeus, (‘nam is colos 
thalassicust’). This was a dark violet, 
rather than, as Nonius (p. 549) makes it, 
iron-grey: see Conington on Verg. G. 1. 
467, and Munro on Lucr. 4. 76.—tportrots, 
as Aesch. Cho. 479 Tpémrowow ob TUpavvi- 
kots Gavwyv: often with é&, as Ag. 918 
yuvarkds €v tpdros. Not tpdtov, which 
would mean, womep vavk\ynpos Sodot Thy 
Hoppyv: cp. Her. 2. 57 dpyifos tpdrrov... 
PpléyyecGar=worep dpris Pbeyyerat. 

129 ayvota: ignorance, on the part of 
Philoctetes, as to the real quality of the 
okomés. LDisyllables in ova (as Tpola) 
have final a, but longer words have a. 
Other exceptions are: 77. 350 dyvola 
mw éxe: fr. 521 dvola tpépe: fr. 748 
tadippoia Bu8od: Aesch. Theb. 402 avota 
Twi (Blomf. évvoig): Eur. Azdr. 520 Kal 
yap avola | weydAn (in anapaests): Ar. 


131 7dy det Noywv] Blaydes conj. 





fr. 29 @ mapavola kal dvadela (do.).— 
t™poon, may be an attendant circum- 
stance, 2.¢.. may aid our plan: cp. Avz. 
12517 dyav ovyy Bapd | doxe? mpocetvar, 
n.—The reading dyvola is certainly 
wrong: the sense would then be, ‘that 
he (the ocxomés) may be added to your 
company without suspicion’ (dat. of cir- 
cumstance) : it could not be, as Musgrave 
took it, ‘that thou mayest approach the 
man without seeming to know him’ (poop 
being then 2nd pers. subj. aor. midd. of 
Tpootn). 

130 ff. ov ShTa. Blaydes conjectures 
ov 8 ov. But djrais right. It means, 
‘then, of course’—differing from 67 by 
implying more clearly that the step pre- 
scribed by déxov is the obvious one.— 
ob = rapa of, with 8€xou: cp. O. 7. 1163 
édcEdunv O€ Tov. This is better than to 
take o¥...avdwuévov as gen. absol.—ou- 
K(Aws, ‘craftily,—z.e., in terms fitted to 
beguile Philoctetes. Not, ‘in rzddhing 
speech,’ as if the point of the artifice lay 
in second meanings which Neoptolemus 
was to divine. The word could, indeed, 
mean that (cp. O. 7. 130 7 movxtAMwdds 
Zpiyé): but the more general sense agrees 
better with vv. 542—627.—av8pévov, 
midd., as 852, Az. 772: the pass. occurs 
below, 240, 430.—Ta oupdépovta: for 
the neut., cp. 24n. Ta@v del Adywy, the 
words spoken by him from moment to 
moment,—the tenor of his discourse. 
The phrase is explained by the dialogue 
between the disguised oxomés and Neo- 


orp. a. 
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eyo de ™pos vavy elt, ool Tapels Tade" 
“Epps. 8 6 méuTev 6dXuos MYAOaUTO: VOV; 
Niky t “AOava Tohuds, 4 ooler p ael. 


XOPOX. 


Tt XP%; vt xpy pe, door’, 


ev ceva &€vov 


2 oTeyew n TU héyew TOS dvSp" UTOMTQD ; 


8 ppace uo. TEXVE yep 


4 TEXVAS ETEPAS TPOVvXEl 


Tov Noywv del. 134 dénva Mss.: 


*AOdva Eustath. 758. 44.—ILoduds] The Har- 


leian Ms. of this play (Brit. Mus. 5743, 15th cent.) has mad)\as, whence Burges 


inclines to read Ila\\ds: 


but the woddds in V (13th cent.) and Vat. (r4th cent.) 


indicates plainly enough that the process of corruption was from mohids to madhas, 


not vice versa.—owfe] Nauck conj. o@for. 


185 we, décor’ Triclinius. déomrord 





ptolemus (vv. 542—627). The cxozés tells 
a story; N. follows his lead, and strikes 
in from time to time with artful comments, 
—reasserting his hatred of the Atreidae, 
his sympathy with Philoctetes, etc. These 
opportunities, or ‘cues,’ are ‘the useful 
hints’ (ra cuupépovra).—col mapels TA Be, 
‘having committed these matters to thee,’ 
—a parting reminder of the responsi- 
bility. Not, ‘having given thee these 
directions.’ 

133 ‘Epps o méprev 860s =" Epufjs 
Oédduvos bs wéuret, the god of stratagems, 
who escorts men on their way.—6 wép- 
mov: cp. Zr. 620 (the herald Lichas 
speaks) dAX’ elrep ‘Eppod rivde ropretw 
Ttéxvnv: Aesch. Hum. gt (Apollo to 
Hermes) mopzratos io6t, révde rowmalywy 
éuov ixérnv. So he is ddvos, évdd.0s, nyeud- 
vios, wyiTwp, and, in relation to the dead, 
Wuxoroumrds (O. C. 1548 n.).—8éAvos. 
Near Pellene in Achaia Pausanias saw a 
statue of “Epuijs,—émlkr\now péev Adduos, 
evxas 0 avOpwrwy Eroimos Tehéoa (7. 27. 
1). Cp. Ar. Zh. 1202 “Epu bode, ravz7l 
bev ért KadNG@s move’s. The Corcyrean 
month udpevs was probably sacred to 
Hermes as wWvdpis (=wWevdys). In Ba- 
brius fab. 57 Hermes is conducting ‘a 
waggon-load of lies,’ when he is way-laid 
and robbed of his whole stock by Arabs. 
Especially, he is the arch-thief (Hor. 
Carm.i.10. 7: cp. Ovid Fast. 5. 691).— 
His character of 66\os is similarly com- 
bined with that of moumdés in Al. 1396 
“Epis of’ ayer dbdov ckéry | Kpbyas, 
k.7.A.: and in [Eur.] Res. 216 adr’ 
o 6 Malas mats éxeioe kai wédw | wép- 


pevev “Epuijs, 8s ye pnrAnTov dvak.— 
vov, dat.: cp. on 98. 

134 Niky a *AQdva Todds. The 
personified Niky meant Victory not merely 
in war but in any contest. She was 
especially associated with Zeus; but his 
daughter was the only goddess with 
whom she was actually identified. Thus 
Eur. (Zon 452 ff.): Tav...€uav |’ APdvay 
ixeredw, | .. .@ pdKcarpa. Nias | wore. And 
Aristeides, in his oration on Athena, says 
of her, wévn pev ardvrwy Deby, duolws dé 
Tac@v, ovK émwmvumos THs vikns éoTly 
[in such epithets as vuxnpdpos], dAN’ dme- 
vujLos (I. p. 29). At Athens the small 
Ionic temple of ’A@nva Nixn stood on the 
platform of a bastion (vpyos) springing 
from the south wing of the Propylaea, 
on the right hand of one ascending to 
the Acropolis. The figure of the god- 
dess, probably a work of Calamis, bore 
a helmet in her left hand, and in her 
right a pomegranate (c/6y), her regular 
attribute in the Athena-cult at Sidé in 

Pamphylia. As Benndorf has shown 
(Ueber das Kultusbild der Athena Nike, 
Vienna, 1879), the temple probably com- 
memorated Cimon’s victory over the 
Persians at the mouth of the Eurymedon, 
near Sidé (466 B.c.). This ’A@nva Niky 
was the figure which at Athens came 
to be popularly known as the Wingless 
Victory, Nikn”Amrepos. Wings were the 
distinctive attribute of Nix in art: and 
Athenians were familiar with the winged 
Nixn which the chryselephantine Athena 
of Pheidias, in the Parthenon, held in her 
outstretched right hand (cp. Ar. Av. 574). 
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Now I will go to the ship, having left this charge with 
thee; and may speeding Hermes, the lord of stratagem, lead 
us on, and Victory, even Athena Polias, who saves me ever! 

[Lait ODYSSEUS, on the spectators left. 


CHORUS. 


A stranger in a strange land, what am I to hide, what 
am I to speak, O Master, before a man who will be swift to 


think evil? 


Be thou my guide: his skill excels all other skill, 


vw’ MsS., and so Blaydes (reading in 150 uéXov maAar por od Néyets, dvat, TO ody). Bergk 
reads déo7or’ (omitting we before it), and in 150 méNov mddae mor Aéyers, dvak, 7d ody. 





The conception of ’A@nva Nixn was not 
exclusively Athenian. Thus Pausanias 
saw at Megara lepdv ’A@nvas...xadoupevns 
Nixns (1. 42. 4). 

The same remark applies to the name 
TIod\uds. At Athens it denoted Athena 
as guardian of citadel, city, and land. 
Athena Polias was represented by the 
old Bpéras of olive-wood in the Erech- 
theum. But she bore the title ILoAcds in 
many other places also, especially in the 
Ionic cities of Asia Minor,—as at Ery- 
thrae, Priené, Teos, Phocaea (Paus. 7. 5. 
3, 4: 2. 31. 9). Equivalent titles were 
Tlodarxs, ILoAcovxos, and (in a case noticed 
by Leake, Morea, 11. p. 80) ‘Aynolrods. 
Cp. Aristeides I. p. 21: kal elolv ai modes 
6Gpa “AOnvas’ b0e Oh cal IloXrodxos 
amace KékXynTat. Thus Sophocles, 
though writing for Athenians, is not 
making purely local allusions.— ote 
p a@el: as in the Odyssey. In Az. 14 he 
calls her diArdrns enol Gedy. 

135—218 Parodos. For the metres 
see Metrical Analysis. The framework 
is as follows. (1) 1st strophe 135—143 
=Ist antistrophe 150—158. (2) 2nd 
str. 169—179=2nd antistr. 180—190. 
(3) 3rd str. 201 —209=3rd antistr. 210— 
218. An anapaestic system (cvornua) of 
six verses (144—149) follows the rst 
strophe: another, of ten verses (159— 
168) follows the 1st antistrophe; and a 
third, also of ten (19!—200), follows the 
2nd antistrophe. With respect to the 
manner in which the anapaests are in- 
terspersed with the lyrics, we may com- 
pare the Parodos of the O. C. (where 
see n. on 117),—the play which is pro- 
bably nearest in date to the Phz/octetes, 
both being among the poet’s latest 
works. On the other hand, in the Paro- 
dos of the Antigone (an early play), there 


is a stricter symmetry between the anas 
paestic systems (see n. there on 100). 

The Chorus consists of 15 men be- 
longing to the ship of Neoptolemus, who 
is their prince and their ‘captain’ (vav- 
Kpdtwp, 1072). As he is so youthful 
(wats, 2b.), they can address him as rék- 
vov (141), mat (201). It does not follow 
that they were actually yépovres, as the 
author of the prose Argument (p. 4) calls 
them. 

This ode is well fitted for its place at 
the opening of the play. In the prologue 
Neoptolemus has been the pupil of a 
crafty veteran; now he is the young 
leader to whom the sailors look for 
guidance. Hitherto the foremost topic 
has been the importance of capturing 
Philoctetes; here our thoughts are turned 
to his sufferings. And so, when the ode 
closes, the mind has been prepared for 
the coming conflict of motives. 

135 f. év teva Eévov: cp. 685 n.: 
O. C. 184 Sewos emi E&vns.—oréyev... 
héyewv: for the likeness of form in the 
words (zapovouaclia), combined with like- 
ness of sound (zapopolwos), cp. Isocr. or. 
4 § 186 gyunv 62 Kal pwriunv.—tro- 
amray: the subst. expresses a fixed habit 
of mind more forcibly than omrroy 
would have done: cp. Thuc. 6. 60 6 
Onjuos...Xxaderos nv tore Kal badmrns és 
Tovs mepl THY wvoTiKay THY altlay haBdv- 
tas. Xen. “gy. 3.9 Tods...bmémras picet 
(trmovs), naturally shy. The Chorus, 
now entering the orchestra for the first 
time, cannot be conceived as thinking 
of what Od. has said (7o ff.): but they 
know how Philoctetes has been treated, 
and may naturally expect him to be ‘shy’ 
of Greek strangers. 

137 ff. téxva, the skill of the ruler, 
whose art is the highest of all: see on 


Ist 
strophe. 


over. a’, NE. 


32 TOOKAEOYE 


TOV Kpatos. ayvywov: 


oon a ao 


VUV JED, 


Kat yoo, Tap oT 70 Oetov 

Avos oKYTT pov aVATO ETAL. 

oe 0, @ TéeKVOV, TOO ehipubev 

TO fLou evVETrE, 
Tl Gol Xpeav ViToupyew. 


140 


tows yap TOTOV ET XAT LOLS 
T POO LOELY eOédeus ovTwa. KELTGLL, 


145 


dépkov Japoav: prey de porn 


SELVOS odtTns TOVO. 


*oun pedabpar, 


139 yrwoua A: youas L. The later Mss. are divided, and some (among which 


aren Beles 
(szc). 


T) have yrwua yvouas. 


140 dvdooera] L has ava :: ‘ooera 


Diibner reports the 1st hand as having written avavay . ooera, with a letter, 
which was not a, erased between v and o. 


A reference to the autotype facsimile 


(p. 81 B, 1. 5) will show that this interpretation of the lacuna is at least very 


doubtful. ’_Seyffert conj. dlacerat, Blaydes épéooerat. 


141 oé & E, from oé & 





O. 7. 380 f., réxvn Téxvns | brepdépovoa. 
—étépas, not, another kind of skill, but 
rather, skill in another man: see on O. C. 
230 amdra.s éTépats.—yvoOpa, sc. yvowas 
mpot7xye. As dist. from téyvn—the art 
of ruling —vyvapyn here is intellectual 
power generally. The latter would not 
be separately ascribed to the king, if 
we adopted yvwpas, which is thus the 
weaker reading.—rap’ Ot»: in whose 
keeping. The anteced. is éxeivov under- 
stood: cp. 956: O. C. 1388 kravety be” 
ovmep éfehip\acat: Az. 1050 OoKodvT’ émol, 
Soxodvra 5, ds Kpaiver orpatod.—rd Betov 
Avs oxymtpoyv, the godlike Zeus-sceptre, 
z.e., sceptre derived from Zeus (gen. of 
source), 6didcdo0Tov.—avaooetat implies 
dvdoow oKximtTpov (an almost adverbial 
cogn. acc.), as=‘to rule with sceptre’: 
cp. O. C. 449 oxhmTpa Kpalvew, to have 
sceptred sway.—The tone here is genuine- 
ly Homeric. Cp. //. 9. 98 Nady éoot dvak 
Kal to Leds éyyvddtev | oxqmrpdv r 70€ 
Bémicras, iva opior BovedyoOa. 

141 f. oé.,.édyAv0ev, hath come to 
thee. There is perhaps no other ex- 
ample of the simple épyouae with acc. of 
person: but there is an exact parallel in 
the rare use of Baivyw with acc. of person, 
Eur. Hipp. 1371 Kal viv ddtva p’ ddiva 
Balve. It is doubtless more than a mere 
coincidence that both these instances are 
lyric; and that a lyric boldness was felt 
in them may be inferred from the parody 
in Ar. Jub. 30, arap ri xpéos Ba me; 
If oé 6’...€\A\vOe occurred in an iambic 


trimeter, the case for wol 8 would be 
strong: but here, in lyrics, we should 
keep oé 8’.—We cannot properly com- 
pare ixveio@a, or ixdvew, after which an 
acc. of pers. was common. 

wav Kpdtos, complete (z.e. sovereign) 


power. Distinguish the phrase with 
the art., Her. 6. 35, elye pev TO wav 


Kparos Ilewctorparos, which gives the same 
meaning in a slightly different way (‘¢he 
whole power’).—@yvy.ov, predicate with 


ée\jdvoev, ‘from of old,’ 2z.e., ‘from 
thine ancestors’: for wyly.ov, see O. C. 
1770 nN. 


70, ‘therefore’: Z/. 3.176 adda 7d” OK 
éyévovto’ 70 Kal KNalovoa TéTnKa. So, in 
Attic, tadra, Xen. Amz. 4. 1. 21 Tab’ 
€omevdov Kal dua ToOro ovxX Vrémevoy: esp. 
Tair dpa, Ar. Nub. 319, etc.—For the 
like use of 7@, cp. O. 7. 511 n. 

144 £#. The Chorus has asked, How 
are we to help? He replies, in effect, 
‘The moment for you to help has not 
come yet. Meanwhile you can approach, 
and look at the cave. When Philoctetes 
returns, then you must be guided by the 
signs that I shall give you.’ The Chorus 
are supposed to be on the shore, below 
the cave, and at a point from which 
they have not a clear view of it. In- 
vited by Neoptolemus, they now advance 
nearer. The word duplOupoy (159) implies 
that, having approached the seaward 
mouth of the cave, they can see right 
through it; and v. 161 (ot yap 6 rAq- 
pwv...;) confirms this; their own eyes 
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his counsel hath no peer, with whom is the sway of the godlike 


sceptre given by Zeus. 


And to thee, my son, that sovereign 


power hath descended from of old; tell me, therefore, wherein 


I am to serve thee. 


NE. 


For the present,—as haply thou wouldst behold the 


place where he abides on ocean’s verge,—survey it fearlessly: 
but when the dread wayfarer, who hath left this dwelling, shall 


{which suggests oé 7’): 
Hartung conj. ér7Avéev. 


Blaydes conj. témov éoxatuas. 
Wecklein, évrTw’ évoxel: 


now assure them that the cave is empty. 
But nothing indicates that they actually 
enter it. 

éxxattats, locative dat. (O. C. 411 n.), 
‘in the extreme parts’ of the island,— 
those, namely, which are on the edge of 
the sea. This reading, which has the best 
authority, is also intrinsically better than 
the gen. sing.: rémov éoxarids (‘region, 
part, of the sea-marge’) would be an 
unusual phrase. Homer, indeed, uses 
only the sing. of this word: and it is very 
likely that Soph. was thinking of Od. 9. 
182 @vOa 5 é&v eoxaren oméos eloojev ayxe 
Oardoons, 2b. 5. 238 vjcou én’ é€oxarrn, etc. 
But that is no reason why Soph. should 
not have used the plur., which was familiar 
in Attic (e.g. Xen. H. 2. 4. 4 TOV aypdr... 
els TUS EcXaTLds). 

6vTiva KetTaL, in which he is situated, 
abides. The verb is esp. suitable to a 
crippled sufferer; cp. 183: Z/. 2. 721 (of 
Philoctetes) év vijow Ketro Kpatép’ ddyea 
macxeuv. Verbs of position (as ‘sitting’ 
or ‘standing’) sometimes take an acc. 
(which may be regarded as a kind of 
‘cognate’ acc.), denoting the place zz or 
on which one sits, stands, etc. Aesch. 
Ag. 183 oé\pa....7évev (on the same prin- 
ciple as édpav €foua): Eur. Seppl. 987 rt 
mot alfeplay éornke métpay; (as if one 
said, €oryxe merplynv ordow): 2b. 657 
dekdv TeTayinévous | Képas (rdéw). Poetry 
could say, then, ré7ov...dvTiva éornke or 
Téraxtat: and so also xetrat. It is true 
that Ketrat Tézrov is not precisely like ketrac 
Géow (Thue. I. 37 7 moXs...adrapKn Pou 
xeyévn): for Ketwar served as perf. pass. 
of ridnue (réOeyuae being midd.), and in 
«keira Oéow the acc. is therefore as strictly 


oSa.kvs 


col dé (omitting &) Triclinius: 

142 ray Kxpdros] Schenkel conj. mrayxparés.—évvere] 
In L a letter (v?) has been erased after the final e. 
viv pev yap isws r.—rérov made from térwv in L.—éoxariaic L, A: 


Mekler, 7év6’ wa keira. 


Feeurn; 
col 6’ Wunder.—édyAvbev] 


144 viv pwev iows yap L: 
éoxaTias r.— 


145 dytwa Kelrar] Blaydes conj. évrwa vate: 


147 odirns|] Bergk conj. 


‘cognate’ as it would be in éré0n Oéow. 
But the difference between keira: Oéow 
and xetrat ré7oy is, in principle, only the 
same as that between €fouar @dpay and 
Efouae fuydv. 

147 tavd’ *ovK peddbpwv. For ék I 
read obx. Wakefield and Hermann were 
right in feeling that the sense required 
Tavs’ éx pehdOpwv to be connected with 
6d(rys (‘metuendus vir gui ex hoc antro 
adiit’), and not with poAy. Then, how- 
ever, the article 6 becomes indispensable. 
Let it be granted that we could say, 
Op® adirny éxk Tav pwehdbpwr, ‘I see one 
leaving the abode,’ —obirny having the 
constr. of ddevw: as, IN TaS...KUATELS TH 
owpare (Plat. Lege. 631 C), the dat. after 
Kkwoets is that which might follow xuve?- 
o#a:. But no Greek could have written 
omdray “ody odlrys éx T&v feNAPpwy in the 
sense, ‘when he who has /ef¢ the abode 
shall return to it,—the movement de- 
noted by é« Trav weddPpwy being opposite 
to that denoted by wé6\7. For the order 
of words, tavde 6 ék pehdOpwyv, instead of 
6 Tavde Ex w., cp. O. ZT. 735 Kal Tis xpévos 
Tolad” éorly ov&eAnAVO@s=6 Totcde éfE7- 
Avdws. For other examples of this crasis 
in Soph., cp. below, 639 mveBua TOUK 
mpwpas: O. C. 1540 TovK Oeod mapov: Ll. 
731 vous 6 ové "AOnvav dewods qvioorps- 
gos. —With the simple ék, only two ver- 
sions are possible. (1) Taking ék with 
poAy: ‘when he shall come forth from 
this abode.’ But N. knows that Ph. is 
not now in the cave, and he cannot 
assume that, on returning, Ph. will enter 
it from the landward side, to emerge at 
the other. Philoctetes is, in fact, outside 
of the cave from his first appearance at 


3 


> ‘ 
aQvT. Ae 


ovor. B. NE. 
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Tpos Eeunv alet xEetpa mpoywpav 
Teip@ TO Tapov Oeparrevery. 


XO. pédov mdhau pedAnpa jou déyeus, ava€, 150 
2 ppovpelv Onp emi oO pahioTa Kaipo: 
3 vuv O€ pou ey’, avdras 
4 molas evedpos vaier 
5 Kal X@pov TW EXEL. TO ydp pot 
6 palew ovK amoKaiptor, ies 
7 pn mpoomerov pe abn robév: 
8 Tis TOTOS, Tis EOpa; Tiv exe aTiBor, 
9 evavov, H Ouvpaiov ; 


tKOV [ev Opas TOVO a pio 
olKov pL pas apptOupov 
TETPLVNS KOLTNS. 
at \ ¢ 4 5 QA y 
Tov yap 0 TAHMwY avTOS aTECTW ; 


160 
XO. 


émXlrns. 148  xelpa mpoxwpdy] Burges conj. yépa tpocyxwpdv. A MS. ascribed 
to the 15th cent. (B, cod. Par. 2787) has mpooxwpév,—doubtless by a mere blunder. 
150f. L has pé\ov mddar wéAnud pmo éyero dvak 7d cdv | Ppoupetv [from Ppopetv] dup?* 
éml oGt wahiora Katpar. So also A. Verse 150 thus exceeds v. 135 by an iambus. 
Hence, in v. 150, (1) Triclinius omitted 70 ody: (2) Cavallin, keeping 76 ody, omits 
Gvaé. (3) Burges conj. wéhov mddar 57 ror Néyets, dvak, 7d dv. (4) For the readings 
of Blaydes and Bergk, see cr. n. on 135. In v. 151 (1) Seyffert conj. ppoupeiv 
Oumar. odv pddora Kkaipdv: (2) Nauck, omitting dup’, conj. 7d gppouvpe émt o@ 
pddiora Katp@. (3) Burges, guided by the schol., ra od veduara puddrrev, conje 





v. 219 up tov. 675. (2) Taking é« with 
mpoxwpov, as referring to the Chorus: 
‘moving forth from this abode.’ But the 
Chorus never enter the cave,—they only 
look into it: and, in any case, a gradual 
retreat from it (pos éuyy alel xeipa) 
would be unsuitable. —Seyffert refers 
TaVvO éx “wehdOpwy to the Chorus, but does 
not connect it with rpoywpay, taking éx 
in the pregnant sense of é&w wy: 7.0. 
‘having quitted the cave (=éx), advance 
ever at my beck,’ etc. This seems im- 
possible. 

148 pos ey alel xetpa mpoxwpav, 
coming forward towards my (beckoning) 
hand,—z.é., at a sign given by me,—from 
time to time (alel). This phrase is ex- 
plained by the part which the Chorus 
actually plays in the dialogue between 
Philoctetes and Neoptolemus,—inter- 
posing, from time to time, with some 
utterance fitted to confirm the belief of 
Philoctetes in the story which Neoptole- 
mus is telling (317, 391, 508, 676, etc.). 
mpoxwpav, because the sailors would re- 


main at some distance from their master 
while he conversed with Ph., but would 
naturally move a step or two nearer at 
the moments when they offered their 
own remarks. Not in a fig. sense, ‘di- 
recting your course of action.’ tmpds éurv 
---X€ipa, too, is literal (z.e., it does not 
mean simply, ‘following the lead’ of my 
words). 

149 To tapdov Oeparevew, to provide 
for the need of the moment. Cp. Dem. 
or. 18 § 307 Tovds brép Ta EXOpay KaLpods 
avril t&v Tis watpldos Oepareve. Cp. 
the proverb 76 mapor eb rroceiy (Plat. Gorg. 
499 C), ‘to do the best one can.’ 

150 f. péAov...éAqua: with a certain 
emphasis; cp. Eur. dzdr. 868 dei’ 6 
decatvers. The Chorus first reply to the 
last words of N., and then respond to his 
suggestion that perhaps they wish to see 
the abode of Ph.—The text is sound, 
when, with Triclinius, we have ejected 7d 
ody (see cr. n.),—a gloss added by some 
one who, taking the duua to be that of 
N., naturally felt the want of the pos- 
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come forward at my beck from time to time, and try to help as 
the moment may require. 


CH. Long have I been careful of that care, my prince,— 
that mine eye should be watchful for thy good, before all else. 
And now tell me, in what manner of shelter hath he made his 
abode? In what region is he? *Iwere not unseasonable for 
me to learn, lest he surprise me from some quarter. What is 
the place of his wandering, or of his rest? Where planteth he 
his steps, within his dwelling, or abroad ? 

NE. Here thou seest his home, with its two portals,—his 
rocky cell. 

CH. And its hapless inmate,—whither is he gone? 


poupety vedw’ érl o@ uddiora Kap: (4) Blaydes, dpoupety bupare ohv uddiora xetpa. 
152 av’dao from avdGo L. 156 mpoorecwv we \4Oy Herm.: we \aOn mpooteswy 
Mss. For similar transpositions of words in L, cp. 1332, O. C. 1088, Azz. 106. 
157 £. tiv’ xe orlBov, | évavdov, 7 Ovpatov;] Wakefield conj. ris éxeu orlBos | évavdov 
7] Qvpatov; Porson (on Eur. Ov. 1263) cites approvingly from Thom. Magister 
(s.v. @vavAos), €vavAos 7 Oupatos; (retaining tly’ éxe. orlBov). 159—161 oixov... 
dreorw;]| These three vv. are deleted by Benedict (Observ. in Soph. p. 239), with 


whom Nauck agrees. See on 166. 


sessive pron. The oppa is that of the 
Chorus, and is the subject to @povpetv: 
this appears certain, when we compare 
Tr. 225 ot6é pw? Guparos | Ppoupay [ppovpa 
L] wap7\Ge, ‘nor hath it escaped my 
watchful eye.’ Dindorf takes dup’ as a 
sort of ‘cognate’ acc., ‘to watch wth the 
eye, and compares 77. 914 Kayo abpatov 
Oup émecktacuevn | Ppov’povy: but there 
the partic. is the warrant for it. 

éml o@ Kkaipo=lit., ‘for thine occasion,’ 
2.é., ‘for the moment at which a thing can 
be done for thine advantage.’ The use of 
the sing. kacpds with the possessive is rare, 
but is akin to a freq. use of the plur., as 
Isocr. or. 6 § 80 év Tots tjuerépows Katpots 
(z.e. at the moments advantageous for us) 
GAG MN Tots adTwY ToijcacOat TOvs KLWOb- 
vous. And how naturally 6 ods Kacpds 
might approximate (esp. in lyric poetry) 
to the sense of 7d ody Képdos, is suggested 
by such phrases as that in Her. 1. 206 od 
yap dv eldeins et Tor és Karpov tora Tadra 
Tehedueva, ‘seasonably for thee,’=‘ for 
thine advantage.’ 

152 ff. avdas tmolas: cp. 30. The 
plur. avAat could denote a single chamber 
(Ant. 945). The Chorus are not sup- 
posed to have been present when the cave 
was found, and do not yet know the 
nature of Ph.’s quarters.—éveSpos, ‘resi- 


161 dzeorw;] drecr L. 


dent,’ is not pleonastic, since vate. can 
be said of a wanderer with ref. to the 
place that he is in at a given moment: 
892: O. C. 117 n.—x@pov tly’ exe, 7.¢., 
where he is zow: cp. 22, O. C. 37.—16 
yap ovK diroKx. pol (€or) paletv: 76 is 
pron. in nom. case (cp. Zr. 1172 To 8 jp 
ap’ ovdévy do): padety, epexeg. inf.— 
Tpoomerov: 46 n. 

157 f. tls TOmos...8upatov; The itera- 
tion, and the want of coherence, are 
meant to mark eager anxiety.—éxeu ort- 
Pov here=‘is planting his steps’ (cp. 29), 
rather than, ‘is following a path’ (48): 
hence the narrow space implied by évav- 
oy is no objection. But with Wakefield’s 
tls éyer otiBos the sense ‘path’ would 
be unavoidable. 

159 ff. otxov...ko(tys, a home con- 
sisting in a rocky sleeping-place (defining 
gen.: cp. 81n.).—apdlOvpov: cp. 16.— 
The pév implies, ‘but where 4e is, I 
know not.’ The Chorus then say, rod 
yap...; z.¢., (you surprise me;) for (if he 
is not here) where can he be? 

162 f. dopBrys: cp. 43.—dypevet, dy- 
Mos, from rt. ay. of dyw (cp. agmen), is 
prop. any /zze drawn out by movement; 
then, esp., a furrow in ploughing (Z.. 
18. 546, Theocr. ro. 2); or the track 
(‘swathe’) made by reapers through corn. 
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1st anti- 
strophe. 
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NE. dy dor ¢, epouy’ wos popBys xpela 


St 


o7iBov Oypever 
TAUTNV yap €XxeW 


* Tn 0e méhas TOV. 
Buorns adrov 


hoyos earl duo, OnpoBodourra 


165 


TTNVOUS bots oTVyEpov OTVYEPGS, 


ovde TW avT@ 


5 aC 
TAL@Va KQKQV ET LVM ILQV. 


onp. 8 XO. oikTipw vw eywy’, o7as, 
Bpotav 


2 py TOV KNndopevou 


170 


3 pnde EvvTpopov opp eyor, 


/ / ay 2 
4 dvoTavos, Jovos QLeéL, 


A \ / > / 
5 VOOEL MEV VOTOV aypLay, 


6 adver © 
7 ypelas toTapeva. 

2 , * Bi 
8 @ TAadapaL bear: 


SUN , 
ETL TAVTL TW 


163 révde MSS.: 
166 orvyepoy orvyepas MSS.: 


words, and thus (having omitted also vv. 


162—168, equal to that in 144—149. 


except that I’ (13th cent.) has r7vde. 

Brunck conj. cuvyepov opuyepes. 
159—161) makes the anapaestic system, 

167 airor: 


TMS TOTE, TAS SVTMOpOS avTéexet ; 


177 


Blaydes conj. r7de. 
Benedict omits the 


ait@L. The words ovdé rw’ 


avr@ are bracketed by Herm. They are absent from one of the later Mss. (R, 14th 


cent.). 


Here the image is from ploughing; the 
furrow which the ploughman leaves be- 
hind him is compared to the track left 
by the helpless foot which Philoctetes 
drags after him. Cp. 291 elAvéunr, dvo- 
Tnvov é&é\kwyv moda (where seen.). The 
word dyyever also serves to suggest the 
laborious character of the progress. Cp. 
Lucan 9g. 721 (of a serpent) contentus iter 
cauda sulcare.—ty8e seems a necessary 
correction of tévde, since orlBor...révde 
would mean, ‘his path yonder’ (as though 
N. could point to it): not merely ‘his path 
in this neighbourhood’ (though invisible). 

164 f. tavtynv, ze. by making ex- 
Peditions in quest of food »—Teferring to 
162f. Others take it to mean, ‘in the 
following manner,’—viz., @ypoBoobdvra. 
This is possible (O. C. 787): but then we 
should expect @npoBoreiv.—pdorv= rpéd- 
Tov. 

166 otvyepov oTvyepas: cp. 1369 
kakws.. kaos: O. ZT. 479 pédeos pmedéw 
moot xnpevwy. Tragedy applies orvye- 
pés, in the sense of ‘wretched,’ not only 
to things (77. 1016 Blov...rod arvyepod), 


168 érwwudy| Burges conj. rbda vwpdar. 


170 pu Tov Kndouévov made 


but also to persons, as Ant. 144 Tol 
oruyepoty (the sons of Oed.: where see n.). 
Almost all recent editors, however, have 
received Brunck’s conjecture, opvyepov 
opvyepas, 2z.¢., ‘with painful toil.’ At 
first sight, this is favoured by the schol. 
here, €mtuédvws, which can scarcely 
be explained as meaning ‘with grim re- 
solve,’ and ought doubtless to be ému- 
mévws. Now, as Brunck points out, 
Hesych. has cuuyepov, émimovoy, oik- 
Tpov, moxOnpby* cmuyepws, émlrovas. 
So Eustath. p. 1463 gore dé cuvyepws, 70 
érurovws, dduvnpws. Yet the following 
considerations make me hesitate to for- 
sake the Mss. (1) Is it so clear that, in 
this context, the schol. could not have 
used ézruréyws to explain oruyepws, seeing 
that the notions of mévos and ‘wretched- 
ness’ are often so near to each other, 
esp. in poetry? (2) Apollonius Rhodius 
seems to be the earliest extant writer 
who uses cuuyepds: 2. 374 Tuvyepwrarot 
dvdpwy (most laborious’): 4. 380 cpuvye- 
pws, ‘painfully.’ Homer has only ém- 
opuuyepws: Hesiod has émiupvyepds. On 
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Ne. I doubt not but he is trailing his painful steps some- 
where near this spot, in quest of food. For rumour saith that 
in this fashion he lives, seeking prey with his winged shafts, 
all-wretched that he is; and no healer of his woe draws nigh 
unto him. 

Cu. I pity him, to think how, with no man to care for him, 
and seeing no companion’s face, suffering, lonely evermore, he is 
vexed by fierce disease, and bewildered by each want as it 
arises. How, how doth he endure in his misery? Alas, the 

dark dealings of the gods! 


from pi Toda KnOopévove L. 171 ph civtpodov L: pide ctvTpodov r. Brunck conj. 
poe Etvtpopov: Pauli, und’ és ovvtpopov: Wecklein, uydev cvvtpopov: Cavallin, mu} 


7 
Tov GuvyTpogoy. 


172 aiel Triclinius: del L, with A and most of the other Mss. 


174 éni ravri tw] Aristeides (I. p. 61) loosely quotes these words as éml dravte TO 


(szc). 


the other hand, the form poyepés is used 
five times by Aesch., thrice by Eur., once 
by Soph. (ZZ. 93), and once by Ar. ; but 
opuuyepos never. 

168 émwopayv, intrans., ‘direct his 
course towards,’ ‘approach’: cp. 717, 
where mpocevéua also seems to be in- 
trans., ‘bent his course towards’ the 
water. This intrans. use must come 
from the trans. sense of vwudw ‘to ply’ 
the limbs, or ‘guide’ a chariot, etc., as //. 
Io. 358 yotvara vwuav: O. T. 468 wbda 
vomav: Pind. P. 4. 18 dippous Te vwud- 
cow: we must mentally supply 7éda, 
odé6y, or the like. Apart from the two 
instances in this play, there appears to 
be no sound example of an intrans. vw- 
dw. See Appendix. 

169 oikt(pw, the spelling attested by 
Attic inscriptions (O. 7. 13 n.).—61ws, 
‘(thinking) how’: cp. Az. 510 olkripe 0, 
avat, maida Tov obv,...dc0v Kakov | Kelyw 
TE Kajol TOUO’, bray Odvys, vemels. 

170f. py tov. The force of pr (as 
dist. from ov) is here ‘generic,’ z.¢., it pre- 
sents the situation as typical ofa class; ‘in 
@ case where there is none to tend’: and 
this implies the cause of pity,—‘seeing 
that there is none to tend.’ Cp. 256, 715: 
O. T. 397 n.—pdeé seems better than any 
of the proposed corrections (see cr. n.): 
and for uj Tov KnSopévov..., unde txov, 
cp. O. C. 737 ovK é& évds orelNavTos, adN’ 
aoTGy tro | wavrwy Kxedevobels, no: 77 
291 viv co Tépyis éudavys xupel, | Tor 
pev mapbyTev, Ta O€ wemucuevy byw.— 
The second syllable of the verse might 
be short (see Metr. Anal.), and therefore 


177 *“déeav Lachmann: Oyy7Gy MSs. 


cuvtpodoy could stand. But, as there 
is no other instance of that syllable being 
shortened in this strophe or antistrophe, 
Brunck’s Evvtpodov is better, and is re- 
ceived by Heinrich Schmidt (Comfosi- 
tionslehre, p. clxii.).—€vvrp. opp’, the 
face of a man who lives with one; cp. 
Ai. 977 8 pidrar’ Alas, © Edvacwov dup 
épwol. 

174 f. ddvev, properly, ‘wanders in 
mind’; hence, here, of despairing per- 
plexity, cp. 1194. This use of the word 
might be illustrated by Alexis KuBepy7jrys 
13 €10’ of wey evtropodmer, of & advouer, 
‘some of us are rich, while others are 
at their wits’ ends.’—ravri tw xpelas 
=each item or article of need, z.e., each 
new form in which need besets him. Cp. 
n. on Ant. 1229 €v TG (=Thvr) cvmmopas. 


iorapévw=Ore torarat, as it arises. Cp. 
1263: /, 21. 240 KuKwuevov toraro 
KOua. 


177 @® woddpat *Oeov: the ‘devices’ 
of the gods are their mysterious dispensa- 
tions, which can bring such misery on a 
man who was once fortunate. Cp. Pind. 
P. 1. 48 etploxovro Oey madapats Timay. 
I have accepted Lachmann’s conjecture 
here, Gewv for @vnTav, because (1) there 
is a prima facie case for a short penult., 
answering to that of a@upbarouos (188) ; 
and (2) @vnrév, so closely followed by 
Bpor@v, is very awkward, while @edy not 
only gives a forcible contrast with Spor», 
but suggests a thought well suited to the 
solemn pathos. Hermann defends 6vyTov 
at the cost of reading d@upéy\wocos in 188. 
Heinrich Schmidt also keeps it, but re- 


ond 
strophe. 


38 


90 dvorava yevn Bpotay, 
10 ols py MeETpLos atu. 


OUTOS, TPwTOYOVOV LOWS 


x > \ Y 
OLK@MV OVOEVOS voTeEpos, 


~ w bd 


179 ols] ofoc Suidas s.v. maddmwat.—aiwy] Burges conj. aywr. 


TavToVv appopos ev Biw 

KElTaL povvos am ahhor, 

5 OTUKTOV a) hac tov pera. 

6 Onpav, ey T ddvvaus OpLOv 

TAYWLO T OLKTPOS, GVAKETTA PEPLLVHWAT EYwV 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


180 


180 icws| Burges 


con). yeyos: Mekler, téws: Seyffert (who ultimately, however, retained the vulgate) 


TLS QV. 


181 olkwy] Meineke conj. olkav: 


Toup, ov« dy. In Suidas s.v. Nagios 


some MSS. have olxwv, but others (not the best) give 7jxwy, which Brunck adopted, 
with Porson’s approval (Adv. 199, 315).—torepos] Wecklein conj. borépwr. 





tains d@updcromos in 188, on the ground 
that, in this logaoedic measure, the ‘irra- 
tional syllable’ is admissible in the choree 
(at Orr). A probably authentic example 
is dewov in 218 (=Opoe? in 209). madd- 
pas Ovnrav, if sound, would mean, ‘the 
resources of men’ (as shown by Philocte- 
tes): so Theognis 623 mavrota kaxdryres 
év dv Opimoow éaow, | mavrotar 5 aperal 
kal Bidrov Taddpat. Cp. the praise of 
man as tavromépos in Ant. 360. Not, 
‘the (wicked) devices of men,’ as seen in 
the hero’s enemies. 

178 yévy, ‘races,’ in the narrower 
sense of ‘houses’ or ‘families,’ such as 
the princely house to which Philoctetes 
belonged: cp. Od. 15. 533 vjuerépou 6 ovK 
éore yévos BaciedTepov &dXo. Not ‘gene- 
rations,’ yeveal (O. 7: 1186): nor, again, 
* sons of men,’—a sense which could not 
be justified by the bold phrase in 47. 784, 
Téxunoca, dvopopov yévos. In Her. 3. 
159 read Wa ogu yeveh (not yévea) wv7o- 
ylynrat. 

179 ois py pétpios aiwy. aldv here= 
not ‘life’ merely (as Azz. 583), but ‘for- 
tune in life,’ as 77. 34 rovodros alay els 
Sduous Te KaK Sbuwv | alel Tov Gvdp’ €reure. 
p) (‘generic,’ 170) pérptos, ‘such as to 
exceed the ordinary lot,’—in prosperity, 
and afterwards in misery. The more 
highly placed a man is, the greater may 
be his fall. Cp. 505 f.: O. Z. 1186 ff., 
1282 ff. (the reverses of Oed.): Azz. 1161 ff. 
(those of Creon). Aesch. Hum. 528 mavrt 
uéow 7d Kpdros eds Wracev. Eur. Zed. 
123 euol yobv éml uh meyddas | dxupas ely 


KaTaynpaokely. | rev yap merplov mpara, 
pev elrrew | Tovvoua veka: where it is 
added that ‘excess of good fortune’ (ra 
bmepBdddovra) ‘brings greater calamities 
on houses, when the god is wroth,’ pelfous 
& dras, drav épy.cOn | daluwy, olkors awé- 
dwxev. Her. 7. 10 didtéec yap 6 Beds Ta 
bmepéxovTa mavra koovew.—Others take 
Py) pétpios as, ‘exceeding the ordinary 
measure of woe.’ Cp. Eur. 770. 717 ob 
yap wérpia maoxouey xaxd. I prefer the 
former view, because (a) the sense of yévy 
suggests the greatness that precedes the 
abasement; and (4) vv. 180 ff., which 
comment on ofs uh mérpios aldy, show that 
these words suggested a contrast between 
Ph.’s past and present fortunes. 

180 f. mpwtoyovev: schol. evyerdr. 
Elsewhere mpwroyovos always =‘ first- 
born.’ But as dpxyaéyovos can mean ‘ of 
ancient race’ (Ant, 981), so mpwrdyovos 
‘of foremost race.’ Cp. Thuc. 3. 65 § 2 
Gvdpes tua@v ol mp&ro Kal yxphuace Kal 
yévet.—tows does not imply a doubt as 
to whether Philoctetes is of noble birth, 
but merely gives a certain vagueness to 
the surmise that no one else was nobler. 
Yet Nauck (following Burges) changes 
Yrws to yeyws because the Chorus must 
have known the hero to be noble. Cp. 
Tr. 301 (Deianeira is pitying the captives 
sent to her by Heracles), at ply pev joav 
€& éXevdépwv tows | avdpdv: where tows 
does not mean that she doubts their 
former freedom, but merely that she does 
not know their fathers’ names. Cp. zrov 
in Thuc. 7. 77 § 2 (Nicias speaking of 
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Alas, hapless races of men, 


measure ! 


whose destiny exceeds due 


This man,—noble, perchance, as any scion of the noblest 
house,—reft of all life’s gifts, lies lonely, apart from his fellows, 
with the dappled or shaggy beasts of the field, piteous alike in 
his torments and his hunger, bearing anguish that finds no cure; 


182 é Bim] Blaydes conj. és Blov. 


183 4ddwv] Burges conj. avdpav. 


184 wera] uwéra L. To avoid the short syll. at the end of the v., Herm. wrote 


Onp&v 7 Aaclwy pér’ 4 | ortxrSv (doubting whether weral was permissible). 
conj. wer’ wy: Meineke, uéow: Lehrs, wédas. 


Burges 
186 ff. L has: Apa 7 olkrpic 


avnkeota pepilurnuat’ éxwv: Bapet|ad’ (sic) dOupdcTopoc | axw* Tyrephavync meKpac | 


oiuwyao brdKertat. 


The point after éywy is faint, and not, apparently, from the first 


hand. The later Mss. agree with L, except that Vat. b (cod. Urb. 141, 14th cent.) 
has Bape? | & &’.—For the conjectures, see-comment. and Appendix. 


himself), otr’ etrvyla doxGv mov torepéds 
Tou elvat. So we sometimes guard a state- 
ment by saying, ‘perhaps’ the greatest, 
etc. 

ovdevds sc. dvdpos. ovdels olkwy mpwro- 
yovwy could mean either (az) no house of 
those houses, or (4) no #zaz belonging to 
them; cp. Plat. Prot. 316 B ’Amro\Aodwpou 
vids, olxias weyddns. Here it is possible, 
indeed, to supply otkov (‘a man inferior 
to no house,’ z.e., ‘to no member of a 
house’). But in compressed Greek com- 
parison the type 70 éxeivov yévos otx 
Yotepbv éort Tay Baciéwy (sc. Tod yévous), 
is commoner than éxelvos (for 7d éxelvou 
yévos) odx torepds éore ToD T&v Bacthéwy 
7évous,—which latter would be the type 
here. Further, the fact that otdevis (olxov) 
depends on otkwy would increase the awk- 
wardness. The reading tjkwv for olkev is 
specious; cp. Az. 636 ds éx marpwas HKwv 
yeveds <dpioros>: though dpioros is there 
doubtful. But otkwy is confirmed (a) by 
Eur. Jon 1073 & Tav evrarpiddy yeyao’ 
olkwy: and (4) by the bold use of zpwrTo- 
yévwv, which otkwy helps to interpret.— 
ovdevos vortepos, as Plat. 777. p. 20 A 
ovcia Kal yéver ovdevds UoTepos wy THY Exel. 

182 év Blw belongs to &ppopos (desti- 
tute, in his life, of all things): it cannot 
go with mdvtev, as if we had mdévtwv 
T&v & Bly: but the sense is virtually 
the same. 

183 ff. podvos am dddwv, alone, 
apart from his fellows: an epic phrase ; 
Hymn. Hom. 3. 193 6 6€ Tavpos €BbcKeTo 
podvos am’ a\dwy: cp. Od. 16. 239 potvw 
avev? d\\ov.—oriktav (the epithet of 
an é\agos in £7. 568, and of veBpldes in 


Eur. Bacch. 111) naturally suggests deer, 
and, acc. to one interpretation, is meant 
here to denote the class of ‘ peaceful ani- 
mals,’ as dist. from Aaclwy, beasts of 
prey. The latter epithet, it might be ob- 
jected, could equally well suggest goats 
and sheep. Another and stranger view is 
that ortktov means birds (pzctae volucres), 
as dist. from beasts. Obviously the poet 
used the epithets simply in order to call up 
a general picture of creatures that haunt 
the wilds; he was not carefully classify- 
ing them. Cp. 937.—petd. The last 
syllable of a verse is of variable value 
(ddudpopos, anceps); z.¢e., a short may 
stand for a long, as here, or vice versa. 
Cp. Heinrich Schmidt, Rhythmic and 
Metric, p. 58, who cites Aesch. Ag. 1531 
evmadapov pépivayv | dra x.7T.\.: the -av 
there serves as -av. So 188 (a@updcrouos), 
1089 (duap), 1104 (Vaorepov), 1110 (xepolv), 
etc. It is needless, then, to alter perd. 
—tv T odivais=ey ddvvas Te (cp. O. T. 
258 n.): for this éy of circumstance, 20. 
II12 év...uaxp@ | ype, n. 

187 f. “*opela 8’, S. Mekler’s correc- 
tion of Bapeta 8’, occurs in his revision 
of Dindorf (6th Teubner ed., 188s), 
where it is placed in the text. But, so 
far as I know, the arguments for it have 
not yet been stated. It is one of those 
emendations, the probability of which 
cannot be adequately estimated at a first 
glance, but must be carefully considered 
in relation to the peculiarities of the Ms. 
(1) We observe, then, that L has Bapejjad’ 
abupborouoc. This favours the view 
that v. 188 began with a 6’ rather than 
46. But, as metre proves, that a must 
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8a 0 dfupsaropos 


9 "AX® Thheparys TUK pats 


10 oluwyats VITAKOVEL. 


190 


\ , 
cior. ¥- NE. ovdev TOUTOV Oavpacrov EMO" 


Oeva yap, elTep Kayo Tl ppove, 


Kat 
TNS 
Kal 
OUK 
TOU 


Ta TaOypata KEewa TpOS avToV 
@pLoppovos Xpvons e7eByn, 
vuv @ mover diya Kyndeudvar, 
eo? ws ov Oewy tov pedery, 

\ 4 , ) Sree / 
pn Tpotepov TOVvd emt Tpota 


195 


telvar Ta Oeav adpdyynta Bédy, 


189 f. mixpais | oluwyais] muxpas oluwyas MsS.—Uraxover Auratus: wdadbxecrac MSS. 


193 raéjuata Kewa Brunck: 


have been a, not a: and this points to 
an ending -el{a, as in dpetla. (2) Some 
corruptions in L, as in other Mss., have 
arisen through the genuine word being 
mistaken for one resembling it in form ; 
as dxos has become dxos in O. 7. 1355. 
And this could occur even when the 
initial of the false word did not belong 
to the true word. See 7%. 887 crovéevros 
éy Toud ciddpov. For roua, L there has 
orouwal: and this, not merely through the 
influence of orovdéevros, but, evidently, 
because the scribe was thinking of oréyua. 
Thus, even without assuming an inter- 
mediate dpella or dpeila, we see that 
Bapei|a was a possible corruption of 
épella. Note, as increasing the proba- 
bility, that v. 208, Bapeta rnd0ev avdd, 
stands in L in the middle of the same 
page (82 A) which contains this verse. 
(3) épeta, as an epithet for Echo here, is 
illustrated by the only other place in the 
play where such echo is spoken of: 1458 
moda dé davis ris Huerépas | ‘Epyatov 
Spos mapémeupyev éuol. The Ojpes have 
just been mentioned (185); and at 937 
we have Onpdv dpelwrv. Cp. Hymn. 
Hom. 19. 21 Kopupiy dé meptorevet ovpeos 
ax. Echo is the ‘neighbour’ of Pan 
(Moschus 6. 1), himself dperatBarns (O. 
TJ. 1100).—For other conjectures, see 
Appendix. 

G&Bvpooropos is not extant elsewhere. 
Cp. Eur. Or. 903 avijp tis adupbyAwaoos, 
loxtwy Opdce. Ar. Ran. 838 éxovr’ 





madnuar’ éxeiva MSS. 


196 ws Porson: d67ws MSS. 


axadwov akparés dbUpwrov ordua. Theog- 
nis 421 Tools avOpmmruv yAdoon Ovpae 
ovK émlkewrat | &pyodcat.—Wecklein reads 
aduportopove” (comparing Ppacvoropueiv, 
mo\vaoTouetv), for the sake of the long final 
syll.: but see on mera in 184. 

189f. “Ax tyAeparijs, Echo, appear- 
ing afar,—as if she came forth from her 
secret abode in response to the voice. Eur. 
introduced Echo as an (unseen) speaker 
in his Andromeda ; cp. Ar. Zh. 1059 ff. 
CHxo, Adywr avTwdos, émikoKKaoTpia 
‘mocker’). But she was not, in the 
classical age, a distinctly recognised 
daluwv: though Paus. (2. 35. 10) saw at 
Corinth a lepov of 7 XAovia, locally called 
"Hx. Cp. Wieseler, Die Mymphe Echo 
(Gottingen, 1854). 

mukpats | oipwyats traxover is the 
best correction yet proposed for TuKpas | 
oipwyas troKketat. With the latter verb, 
the dat. mixpats oluwyais would be re- 
quired. The sense would then be, ‘Echo 
zs subject to his cries,’ z.e., attends upor 
them, follows them, as a kind of under- 
strain or accompaniment. Such a use of 
brdxerrac is not merely forced; it is (to 
my mind) inconceivable. Prof. Camp- 
bell, keeping the gen. mixpas oluwyds, 
renders UmdKeurat ‘lies close to, z.e. keeps 
following upon’: and quotes Plat. Gorg. 
465 B TD pev ody larpiky...) dworotxy 
kodakela moxerrat: but that means, 
‘Cookery is a flattery which ranges under 
medicine,’ #.¢., corresponds to it, as the 
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while the mountain nymph, babbling Echo, appearing afar, 


makes answer to his bitter cries. 


NE. Nought of this is a marvel to me. 


By heavenly 


ordinance, if such as I may judge, those first sufferings came on 
him from relentless Chrysé; and the woes that now he bears, 
with none to tend him, surely he bears by the providence of 
some god, that so he should not bend against Troy the resistless 


counterfeit to the genuine art. And, 
on any view of b7dxerat, the dat. is 
needful. For tmakove, cp. Od. 4. 283 
(Helen was calling to the heroes in the 
wooden horse; they were eager) 7 éfe\0€- 
pea, » evdode aly traxotcar, ‘to 
come forth, or to azswer promptly from 
within.’ And 2d. ro. 82 mopéva mony | 
qmver eioe\dwy, 6 O€ 7 é&e\dwy UTa- 
kovet, ‘herdsman az/s herdsman as he 
drives in, and the other, as he drives 
forth, makes answer.’ In classical prose, 
jmakovew more often means to ‘respond’ 
in the sense of ‘comply.’ But the pas- 
sages just cited prove that the word 
was also familiar as=‘to sfeak in re- 
ply’: nor was this latter sense confined 
to poetry; cp. Arist. Zo. 8. 11 (Berl. 
ed. p. 157 6 14) épwrépevo tavartia Kal 
To €y adpxn ToddAdKis vmrakovovetyr, 
= daokpivovrat (the word used previous- 
ly in the same passage).--Other emend- 
ations of jméxe:rac are examined in the 
Appendix. 

192 ff. OQecta, predicate, ‘from the 
gods’: cp. 1039, 1326.—Kayo, I also (as 
well as others): the cai gives a modest 
tone; Ant. 719 n.—kal Ta TwraGrp. Keiva. 
The xa here=‘e’en’: its force is to 
mark that, from the very beginning, his 
troubles were heaven-ordained. This 
seems better than to take it as ‘both,’ 
answering to the kal viv in 195.—T¥s 
apopp. Xptons, gen. of source, with 
éréBn. Such a simple gen. usu. de- 
notes the place whence (O. 7. 152 Iv@avos 
é8as), but the idea of ‘source’ could easily 
be connected with a person also; cp. 
O. C. 1515 oTpdwavta yxelpds THs av- 
Kirov Béd\n. It is also possible to join 
maOrpara...Xpvons as ‘sufferings in- 
flicted by her’: cp. 422 Td xelvwy Kkakd, 
n.: but (a) the order of words renders 
this less natural: and (+) a gen. after 


shafts divine, 





méOnua ought to denote the sufferer.— 
Philoctetes was bitten by a serpent that 
guarded the altar of Chryse, in the islet 
of the same name, near Lemnos: cp. 
1326.—wpodpovos, as cruelly punishing 
his intrusion. The //zad (2. 723) speaks 
of him as €Axeu pox Olfovra kaxw ddodppovos 
Udpov. The relation of Chryse to the gods 
is like that of Calypso in the Odyssey. 
The 6dafuwy can work her will on the 
mortal; but only so far as the higher 
powers permit. 

196 ovx %08’ os ov, sc. move: for ws 
instead of the usual é7ws, cp. Azz. 750 
tavTny mor ovK &éc0’ ws ete (aoav yapels. 
This shows that we ought not to read 
ovK éoTw Orws ov Oedy pedéry (omitting 
TOU). 

197 £. Tov py...Tetvat, ‘in order that 
he should not bend...’ Tov jj is not to 
be taken with pedéry (‘care to prevent 
his bending’), but with the whole pre- 
ceding sentence. This constr. occurs (a) 
after words of hindering, Xen. Az. 3. 5. 
11 7as...doKds do dvdpas é&eu TOD py Ka- 
tadovat: (6) where the notion of hinders 
ing is not expressed, but only implied, as 
Thuc. 1. 23 § 5 ras alrias mpoéypaya..., 
Tod wn Twa §nrjoal wore €E Grou ToTOUTOS 
ToA\euos...KaTéoTn. Id. 2. 22 § 1 éxkxAnolay 
ovK émolel..., Tov ph dpyy...gwvedOdvTas 
efapapretv. So, in affirmative sentences, 
Tod without uj: id. 1. 4 76 Te AjoTLKOY 
...KaOnpe..., TOO Tas mpocddouvs “addov 
iévac avr@.—retvar...BéXn, point them, 
like sagittas tendere (Hor. C. 1. 29. 9): 
we need not suppose that a word proper 
to the bow (‘stretch’) is transferred to 
the arrows. Td @e@v, z.c., given by the 
gods (cp. 140 Avs oxAmrpov), because the 
bow of Philoctetes was originally the 
gift of Apollo to Heracles (Apollod. 1. 


4-11 § 9). Cp. 943. 


, ¥” cal 
ome. ¥- XO. evoTow exe, Tat. 
/ 


avr. 


¢ 


y: 
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mpw oO e&yKor xpovos, @ éyerar 


Cr 4 > c ‘\ 
Xpnvat od vio TWVOE 


KTUT7OS, 


Sapnvar. 
NE. ti 700; 


200 


XO. mpovdarvyn 


2 dwros svvTpopos ws TELpomevov < Tov, > 
8%) TOV THO H THOSE TOTAD. 
4 Badhea Barter pw ervpa Pboyyad tov otiBov Kar 


avay Kav 


5 €ptrovtos, ovde pe afer 


206 


6 Bapeta Ty\dbev avda tpvodvep: Sidonpa yap Opoet. 


ad’ Exe, TEKVOD, 
veas' 


NE. 


hey 6 7. XO. ppovrTioas 


ZLO 


2 ws oux e€edpos, ahh’ evToTos avyp, 


199 ply 65 c&Ejxo. L, A, and most of the later Mss.: é&jxer V*, é&lkor R. Schaefer 


conj. mplv 65° nxn: Blaydes, ply dv €&jx7. 


200 xpijvacr: xpqv (from xp7v) L. 


201 After rat Herm. (Refract. p. 4) proposed to add soz, and, after réxvoy in 210, 


67. 202 rpotpavn] mpovdarne L. 


2083 otivtpopos] Wakefield conj. civdpomos: 
Blaydes, ovjperpos.—<tTov> was added by Porson. Dn 
204 7 rou L: #rovr: 4 mov Herm.—Blaydes would write rgd" 7) rad’. 


Bergk conj. vetpoyévo.o. 
205 éripa 





199 f. mplv...€&jKot, not mply av 
é€yKy, although the tense of the principal 
verb (movet, understood in v. 196) is 
primary, since a secondary tense is im- 
plied in the phrase OeGy tov medéry: 7. é., 
‘he is suffering, because the gods ordained 
that he should suffer, until the time should 
be fulfilled,’ etc. Cp. Dem. or. 22 § 11 
TovTov €xet Tov Tpdrroy 6 vouos...va unde 
wecOnvar pnd’? éLatrarnOjvar yévour’ émt 
TO Onuw: ‘the law stands thus, that the 
people #zght not even have the power’: 
where ‘stands’ (éyec) implies ‘was made’ 
(€ré0n). yévnra: would be regular there, 
as mplv ay é&jxn would be here: yet in 
both places the optat. is natural. The 
speaker is tracing a present fact to a past 
motive.—Aéyerar: the Trojan seer Hele- 
nus had said that Troy was to be taken 
by Philoctetes before the summer was 
over (1340).—TGvbe, Tay BeAGy: cp. on 
Tovade, 87. 

201 f. eiotopn éxe=atya exe: for the 
neut. pl. as adv., cp. O. 7. 883 n. Her. 2. 
I7I Tavrys...mot mwépe (THs TeAeT Hs) evaTO- 
pa KeloOw, 2.¢., Sit will be best to observe 
silence.’ Aelian De Wat. An. 14. 28 Ta 
ye map’ éuod éorw pds adrods (the gods) 


eVotoua. Ar. Wud. 833 evorduec=eipy- 
jeet.—tl ro8e; ‘what now?’ So zl robo; 
O. C. 513. Here, as in 210 f., the rapid 
tribrachs mark excitement.—mpovpdvy: 
cp. 189 Tn\egpar7s. 

203 cvvtpodos, sharing his life, z2., 
constantly attending on him, habitual to 
him: cp. Az. 639 ovKére ovvrpbpats | dp- 
yais éumedos, the dispositions that have 
grown with his growth,—the promptings 
of his own nature. Thuc. 2. 50 (the 
plague) €d7\woe...dAdo Te Gv 7 TSv EvvTpd- 
gwv tt (the familiar maladies). Polyb. 
4. 20 (Tiv fovotkiv) civrpopoy trovety. 
The genit. (Pwtds), though less usual 
than the dat., hardly requires us to view 
avvTpopos as a subst. (‘companion’): cp. 
Plat. Phaed. 96 D Ta airéy oikeia, the 
things appropriate to them. 

204 f. ij mov: cp. 215. Cavallin reads 
i mov with a note of interrogation after 
Tomwy:; but they do not doubt that it 
comes from one of the two quarters. 
Ty5’...795e: O. Z. 857 n. The Attic 
form seems warranted by the colloquial 
tone; then, with érJua, we return to 
lyric Doricism. témv with ride: O. 7. 
108 mod yfjs;—Bdadde: the fuller phrase 
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till the time be fulfilled when, as men say, Troy is fated by 
those shafts to fall. 


CH eHush, peace; amy son! NE >What now? CH A 
sound rose on the air, such as might haunt the lips of a man 
in weary pain.—From this point it came, I think,—or this.— 
It smites, it smites indeed upon my ear—the voice of one who 
creeps painfully on his way; I cannot mistake that grievous 


cry of human anguish from afar,—its accents are too clear. 


Then turn thee, O my son— 
to new counsels ; 


t: érolua L. Seyffert, éruy’ a. 


Ge L: AjOe rx. 


for the man 


CH. 


is) not) far ol, ybut near: 


NE. Say, whither ?— 


Nauck, guided by L’s reading, gives ué rou (instead 
of ériua) here, and in 214 dypéras instead of dypoBdras. 
with A and most of the later Mss.: but a few have o7fBov, as I’ and V*. 


206 a7iBouv L, 
207 da- 


209 dp Opoet MSS., except those which (like T) have the 


reading of Triclinius, poet yap. Dindorf conj. yap Opnvet (=218 yap dewdv). Cp. 218n. 


212 avnp] avip L. 


in Ant. 1187 kal we POdyyos... | Badree bv? 
otrwy. So Bary, simply, of smell, 2d. 412. 
—érvpa, real,—not due to a hallucination 
of the senses. Cp. Theocr. 15. 82 (with 
ref. to painted figures), ws érum’ éordxayte 
Kal ws érum’ évdwedvt. (‘move in the 
dance’), | éuyuvx’, ok e&vudavrd. Else- 
where the Attic fem. is éruuos (Eur. 
Helen. 351, Ar. Pax 114). 

206 otiPov...épmovtos: cp. 1223: Az. 
287 éf6d0us epmew Kevds.—kar’ avayKay, 
z.é., under stress of pain: cp. 215 mralwy 
tm dvdyxas. Eur. Bacch. 88 év ddlvwr | 
Aoxlars dvdyKator.—The reading otlBov 
«at dvayKav would mean, ‘ with painful- 
ness of movement,’ o7/8ov being then 
the act of planting the steps (cp. 29, 157). 
This is tenable; but I prefer ortBov, be- 
cause (a) the phrase with oriSouv seems a 
little forced, and (4) with the gen. tov... 
Zpmovros the effect of an interposed gen. 
would be somewhat unpleasing. 

207 ff. ov8€é pe AdOer: this reiteration 
is natural, since the sound continues, and 
draws nearer. For the negative form 
after the positive, cp. Z/. 222 é0.6’, od 
Ader w? dpyd, and 2b. 131: 2. 24. 563 
Kal 6é ce yryvwoxw, IIplaue, ppeciv, ovdé 
we DjOes.—Bapeta, grievous, 7.¢., ex- 
pressing pain; so Eur. App. 791 Hxw 
Bapeta. tpvodavwp should properly be 
active, ‘man-wearing,’ like é@onvwp, 
“man-destroying’ (epith. of méAepuos, LZ. 
2. 833). And so some understand aida 
tpvodvwp as=a lament for a disease that 


wears one: cp. on 695 f. ordévor...Bapu- 
Bp&r’. This, however, seems verystrained. 
More probably the poet has boldly used 
avda Tpvtdvwp as=avdu avdpds TeTpumévov, 
like aiua dvdpdpOopov for atua dvipds ép- 
Oapuévov (Ant. 1022), krvmos 5u6BoXos for 
Krumos dtov BéXous (O. C. 1463). Cp. Ar. 
Nub. 421 pevdwdov Kat tpvorBiov yaorpés, 
where tpuc. seems to be pass., =Terpv- 
pévoy Biov &xovros, rather than act. (as if 
it imposed the hardships).—8udonpa yap 
Opoet. This, the reading of the Mss., 
seems sound. As to the metre, see n. 
on 218 (mpoBod te yap Sewvdv). 

210 f. add’ exe. In many editions 
XO. is printed before these words, pre- 
sumably to mark that they open the 
3rd antistrophe. But, as the part of the 
Chorus is continuous from v. 202, a XO. 
here is confusing. It does not exist in L. 
—daAN, hortative, like, ‘come, then.’ 
éxe...ppovTlSas véas: z.e. turn from thy 
reflections on his hard lot (162—168) to 
such thoughts as the moment of action 
demands. The effect of N.’s interpel- 
lation, A€éy’' 6 TL, is to mark excitement, 
and to bring out the reply with greater 
force. Seen. on O. C. 645. 

211 ff. ovx e€edpos: for they have 
now learned that he has a permanent 
dwelling here (cp. 153).—poAmay...éxov, 
engaged in it; cp. Od. 24. 515 aperns 
mépt Onpw exovres.—ovpryyos: cp. L/. 
18. 525 (on the shield) dw 6’ aw’ érovro 
vounes, | Tepmouevar avpry&. Plat. Rep. 


3rd. 
strophe. 


3rd anti- 
strophe. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


3 od podmav aupiyyos Exar, 
c \ > 4 \-} > v , (Pet) 5 , 
4s Toav aypoBdTas, a\N y TOV TTAlwy UT aVvay- 


Kas 
A \ > 4, 
5 Boa tyw7ov war, 


215 


mY \ »y b] , Y lal A / 
67 vaos a€evov avydlwy oppov: mpoBoa Tt yap Sewov. 


®IAOKTHTHS. 


\ 
io €€vou' 


lal > 
tives TOT €s ynv THVOE Kak Tolas méTpas 


220 


213 wodrrav] podmas Triclinius.—ovpryyos éxwv] Blaydes conj. ovpiyy. xéwv. 
214 rom L.—dypoBdras L: dypoBéras r. Cp. 205. Burges conj. alyoBéras. 
216 wav] Blaydes conj. ivydav. 217. vads| Blaydes conj. vavoly.— 


dgevov avyd|fwv dpuov] Hermann conj. déevoy dpudy | abydgwv: so Bergk, but with 


Opyov.—te yap Sewdy Wunder; ydp te dewvdv MSS. 


Herm. here gives mpoBog dé re dewdr. 
adopts Lachmann’s conj., mpoBog@ yap 
the Mss. here are of three classes. (1) 


399 D Nvpa Oy Got...Kat KiOdpa delaerat, 
Kal KaTa wOALY xXpHouwa* Kal ad Kar’ 
ay povs Tots vomedor cbpryé av ely :—a good 
illustration of daypo8éras here. Theocr. 
7. 27 pavrl rd mavres | oupixTdy ewevae 
péy bmelpoxov év Te vouetow | & 7 apun- 
Thpecot. Cp. ddupos, apdpuktos, axidap.s, 
adxopos, as epithets of wailing, etc. (O. C. 
1223 N.).—Towav, not mov, is surely 
required here, where podAmdy precedes 
and dypo8éras, avdyxas, iwav follow. 
Cp. O. C. 132, where L has ras eddmpov. 
—aypoPdtas, év dypw Bboxwy: cp. O. 7. 
1103 TAdKes dypdvouor, n. Philoctetes 
is returning from wild places to his 
dwelling. This suggests the contrast 
with a shepherd who, playing his pipe, 
comes cheerily home from the ‘otia dia 
pastorum.’ 

215 f. dd\X q mov x.7.r. After od 
podrav €xwv we ought to have had adda 
...Bo@v: but a finite verb, Bog, takes the 
place of a second participle, as oft.: see 
n. on O. C. 351.—Join tm’ dvdykas with 
aratwy rather than with Boq: the avdyxn, 
or stress of pain (206),—from the ulcered 
foot which he drags after him (291),— 
causes him to stumble on the rough 
ground.—tmAwrTov iwav, a cry heard from 
a distance.  TyAwmds=(1) ‘of distant 
aspect,’ (wy,) z¢., ‘seen afar’: then (2) 
simply, ‘distant,’ though the object is 
not visible: Az. 564 TyAwmds olxvet. It 
is in this general sense of ‘distant’ that 


alNuvov. 
kak wolas mdrpas, without indication of a 


Reading Opoet ydp in 209, 
Blaydes, reading yap @poet in 209, here 
220 The readings of 


Tn\wmds is here applied to a sound heard 
from afar. We cannot properly com- 
pare rn\epav7s, said of the personified 
Echo (189). In Aesch. 7heb. 103 xrémoy 
dédopka may imply the mental picture 
called up by the clash of arms, as Verrall 
observes. 

217 vacs dfevov...dppov, a haven that 
has no ship for its guest; cp. O. C. 1383 
amdatwp éuod, ‘having no father in me’: 
and 76. 677 n. déevos is here the oppo- 
site of modvéevos rather than of evéevos. 
Thus vads déevor is not less correct, while 
it is more forcible, than vavoly &fevoy 
would be. The waters off the rock-bound 
coast are a dpuos dvoppos (cp. 302).— 
Others render, ‘the inhospitable anchor- 
age of our ship,—which was not visible 
from the cave (cp. 467), but might have 
been seen by Philoctetes from another 
point. The sense seems, however, to 
be:—“‘his cry is caused, either by physical 
pain, or by a feeling of despair as he 
looks at the lonely sea.’ The Chorus 
have been dwelling on his two great 
calamities—disease, and solitude (173 f., 
185 f.). In this closing strain, it is 
natural that the two motives of their pity 
should be identified with the two sources 
of his anguish. 

mpoBog ti ydp Savoy. Wunder thus 
transposes yap Tt. It was hardly needful 
to defend the place of yap by Eur. 7. 7. 
1036 (imomrevw te ydp): cp. below, 
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not with music of the reed he cometh, like shepherd in the 


pastures, 


—no, but with far-sounding moan, as he stumbles, per- 


chance, from stress of pain, or as he gazes on the haven that hath 


no ship for guest: 


loud is his cry, and dread. 


Enter PHILOCTETES, on the spectators right. 


O strangers! 


Who may ye be, ane from what country have ye put 


variant: 


L, with many later Mss., as B, R, T, and K. 
with indication of a variant: V? (14th cent. ’, yp. vavTitw wraTH. 


(2) kak molas marpas, but 
In V (13th cent.) 


and L? (14th cent.) the gloss appears, in a corrupted form, as vauTitw Kory TH 


mAdty mpocopulcare [corrected to mpoowpuloare]. 
tion of a variant: A (13th cent.), Vat. (14th cent.). 
Nauck conj., xax molas rixns: 
Cavallin, kat wolg m\drp. 


vauTitg) maTY.- 
trolas x@oves: 


1450 f. Heinrich Schmidt seems right 
in holding that devéy here does not re- 
quire Opnvet (for @poet) in 209. Lach- 
mann’s conjecture, mpoBog yap atAwov, 
hardly deserved to be adopted by Blaydes. 
See Metrical Analysis.—Hermann’s view, 
that in 209 didonua poet ydp should 
be read, as here, mpoBog 8€ Tu dewédy, in- 
volves the arbitrary substitution of 6é for 
yap. It would be obvious to suggest mpo- 
Boa te yap alvéy, or rpoBog yap éNewdr: 
but neither is probable. . 

219—675 First éreoddiov. Philocte- 
tes tells his story to Neoptolemus; who 
pretends that he has quarrelled with the 
Atreidae, and is sailing home. He pro- 
mises to take Ph. with him. At this point 
the emissary of Odysseus (126) enters, 
disguised as the captain of a merchant- 
ship. He says that the Greeks have sent 
men in pursuit of N.; while Odysseus 
and Diomedes are coming to take Ph. 
It is decided that N. and Ph. must sail 
at once; they then withdraw into Ph.’s 
cave. 

219 io f€évor, ‘extra metrum,’ as 736 
ic) Geol, O. T. 1468 10’, vag, etc. Here 
i is a cry of surprise. In O. C. 822 lw 
€&o. (within the verse) is a despairing 
appeal (‘ Alas, friends...’). 

220 kak tolas matpas. In judging 
between this reading and the variant 
vavtikw mAdry (see crit. n.), the proba- 
bilities of corruption must be carefully 
weighed. Suppose, first, that the poet 
wrote Kdk molas marpas. A transcriber 
who found rolas mdrpas in v. 222 might 
well assume that there was a fault either 
there or in v. 220: and since in y. 222 the 


Seyffert, Kax molas popas: 


(3) vavritw mAdr7, without indica- 
Most of the modern edd. give 
Wecklein (Avs Soph. em. 6) Kak 
See comment. 


words fit the construction, he might think 
that the fault was in v. 220. The sub- 
stitute, vautitw mddry, might then be 
suggested by karéoyer’ itself: cp. Ar. 
Ran. 1207 vautiiw marty | “Apyos kaTa- 
oxov (from the Archelaus of Eur.). 
Emendations not less arbitrary were 
sometimes made in early times: see, 2.¢., 
on O. 7. 134 and 1529. Next, suppose 
that vauvrihw wddry was the true reading. 
It is clear and neat. To account for the 
variant Kak 7olas mdrpas, we must then 
suppose either (a) that a scribe wrote 
those words by an oversight,—his eye 
having wandered to v. 222; which is 
the less likely, since v. 222 did not give 
him «dk: or (0) that, vavtiiw mAdry 
having been somehow lost, he filled the 
gap with a clumsy loan from v. 222. 
Neither hypothesis seems so probable 
as that a double zolas mdrpas should 
have led to guess-work in v. 220. An- 
other point, though not a strong one, in 
favour of Kak motas marpas is that the two 
questions (‘who, and whence?’) are habi- 
tually combined in such inquiries: ¢.¢., 
Eur. £7. 779 xaiper’, @ Eévor’ Tlves | wbbev 
Topeverd’, éoté T €k Trolas XAovés ; Her. 
I. 35 Tis Te éav kal xkddev...nkwv: id. 2. 
115 tis ein kal oxd0ev mréot: 4. 145 Thves TE 
kai oxddev eict. On the other hand, we 
cannot insist on L’s authority as against 
A’s; for L has sometimes lost a true 
reading which A has kept (as in Az. 28). 
But kak molas mdrpas in yv. 220 and 
mwolas mdarpas in 222 cannot both be 
wholly sound. The first mdarpas might 
easily be corrected to x@ovds (with Weck- 
lein). It is slightly more probable, how- 
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KaTéoXeT ouT EvOpHov our OLKOULEV NY 5 
motas taatpas av 7 yevous vpas TOTE 

TUX OUL av ely 5 TXNLA [Ev yap ‘EMA Sos 
aTolns Ud pet mpoopireotarns: epot: 


dovns 0 aKkovoat 


Bovdopac: Kal LH pe OKV@ 


22% 


Selo avTes exThaynr aTNYypLapevor, 

ad oikricavtes avdpa OvaTnVOY, [LOvov, 
Epn Lov @oe Kahov * KAKOUMLEVOV, 
povnoar, elmep ws pirou TPoonKere. | 


aN avrapeipacO ; 


ov yep elKOS OUT ee 230 


VLOV dpaprew TOUTO Mo ov? VLas epov. 


NE. 


avdN, @ ce’, ic Ot TovTo TPoTor, OUVEKa 


"Eves éopev' Tovto yap Bovhe pabew, 
Ol. & didratov dovnna: dev 70 Kal aPetv 


222 maT pao av ao 7 yévous L: mdrpas buds av 7 yévous A. Triclinius, mrolas 


mdrpas av 7 yévous vpas MOTE. 
yévous : 
224 Nauck deletes this verse. 
would at least be necessary. 

Brunck: xadoUmevov MSS. 
(Bergk): 


Dindorf gives av buds marploos 7 yévous. 


Bergk and Schneidewin wrote rdrpas av buds # 


So Heimreich, but with 7é)eos. 


To make it tolerable, he thinks, yalas for orohijs 

228 xkidirov] Kadiiws Wecklein.—xaxovpmevov 
Other conjectures are, xkadovmevor (Meineke): k@dovmevov 
adwmevov (with 7’ prefixed, Toup; with x’, Erfurdt; with «’, Wecklein): 





ever, that the second marpas arose from 
the eye glancing back. Thus in Azz. 
831 L has rdxee (for réyyer), due to 
Takowevay in 828. In v. 222 we might 
conjecture molas méAews. (For médews 
in the 2nd place of the senarius, cp. O. 7’. 
630.) The series of questions in vv. 220— 
222 would then correspond with the Ho- 
meric ris 7é0ev els avdpGy; 160 Tot Os 
Hoe toxHjes ; (Od. 1. 170.) 

221 Katéoyer. Karéxew (sc. vaiv, 
though v7 is sometimes added) els rémov 
is the usu. prose constr., but poets use 
also a simple acc., as Eur. Helen. 1206 
mooamos 5 66’ avnp kal rode Kxatéoxe 
yiv; The difference between caréyw and 
TporexXw (236) is like that between ‘to 
put into harbour’ and to ‘touch at’; z.¢., 
the latter implies a further destination ; 
the former does not necessarily imply it, 
though it does not exclude it (cp. 270). 

222 On the grounds given in n. on 220, 
I conjecture méAews instead of matpas. 
But this does not affect the question of 
metre. It is more probable that, with 
Triclinius, we ought simply to place buds 
after yévous than (1) that Soph. wrote 
molas marpas (or wé\ews) Uuas dy, K.T.r.,— 


a verse like ror: or (2) that we should 
read molas av buds marpldos, with Dind., 
who remarks that marpidos holds that 
place in O. 7. 641, 825, O. C. 428. 

223 f. tvxowp’ dv cimwv, be right in 
calling. Aesch. Ag. 1232 7l vw Kadotoa 
Suo@urés ddxos | TUXoun dv; So xupo £7. 
663. For the doubled a, cp. O. 7. 
339 2. —ox7pa x.7.-’. The sense is, 
oxXHua oTodAns vardpxer “EAAnvexdy, mpoo- 
gdiréoratrov éeuol. But, instead of that, 
we have ox7po Sardpxeu (ox7jua) “EAAd- 
Sos wrod, and the epithet (rpoogud\éora- 
tov), which would more naturally go with 
ox-Ha, is joined to orodjjs :—‘the fashion 
is, to begin with, (imdpxe,) that of 
Hellenic garb,—the garb which I love 
best.’ The oxfua (Aaditus) denotes the 
general ‘fashion,’ or effect to the eye: 
oTo\7 Eds refers to the actual garments 
distinctive of Hellenes, such as yir@y and 
iuarvov. Cp. Eur. fr. 476 Tev0pavrioy dé 
oxnua Muoias yOovds (the fashion of garb 
worn by the people of Teuthrania in 
Mysia). In Eur. Z Z. 246 wodamol; 
tlyos ys ovo’ Exovow ol Eévor; Monk 
conjectured oxju’ for dvou’.—Nauck re- 
jects this verse, because the hero loves 
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into this land, that is harbourless and desolate? 
I deem to be your city or your race? 

The fashion of your garb is Greek,—most welcome to my 
sight,— but I fain would hear your speech: and do not shrink 
from me in fear, or be scared by my wild looks; nay, in pity 
for one so wretched and so lonely, for a sufferer so desolate 
and so friendless, speak to me, if indeed ye have come as 
friends.—Oh, answer! ’Tis not meet that I should fail of this, at 
least, from you, or ye from me. 

Ne. Then know this first, good Sir, that we are Greeks,— 
since thou art fain to learn that. 

PH. O well-loved sound! 


What should 


Ah, that I should indeed be 


Kardpevov (Faehse): mapeuévov (Reiske): mwAovuevov (Bentley): kai pitov ryTw- 
pevov (Seyffert): xwAovmevov (Wakefield). 


(meaning, dvrauelBeoOe) written over y by S. 


Wunder. 


230 dvrapelyacd’| L has Be 
231 roird y’] Tovdé 7’ 


234 70 xal \aBeiv] Reiske conj. 76 w’ od NaBeiv: Blaydes, 7d wy AaBetv. 





the land, not the clothes, of Hellas; and 
because he cannot yet be sure that these 
Greeks are friends. 

225 f. dkvw «.r.X. It seems simplest 
and best to construe thus: kal mi) dxvw 
éxmayi7re, delcayrés me amnypiwuévoy (cp. 
Eur. Z. A. 1535 TapBotoa TAjMwY KaKTe- 
mAnyHeVH PoBw); though éxmdayjre could 
directly govern pe (Z/. 1045 ovdév éxm)a- 
yeiod ce), In O. C. 1625 orijoa pbBw 
delcavtas é£aipyns Tplxas, the dat. is causal 
(‘through fear’): in 77. 176, $68w...Tap- 
Botcoay, it has an adverb. force (‘sorely 
afraid’; cp. O. 7; 65). 

amnyptopévov, made like to an aypvos, 
or wild man: cp. the description of Philo- 
ctetes, as Diomedes and Odysseus found 
him at Lemnos, in Quintus Smyrnaeus 9. 
364 ff. : avadéa O€ of dul Kduar mepl Kparl 
KéxuvTo | Onpos dmws ddooto... | Kal of mav 
peudpavro déuas, rept 6 daréa wodvoy | puvds 
énv, don 6¢ mapytdas dupéxuT adxur | 
Aevyadéov purdwvros. Attius PAzd. fr. 14 
quod te obsecro, aspernabilem ne hace 
taetritudo mea me inculta faxit. Cp. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden: ‘Downward 
from his mountain gorge | Stept the long- 
hair’d long-bearded solitary, | Brown, 
looking hardly human, strangely clad’... 

228 kakodpevov, suffering hardship. 
Cp. Eur. Helen. 268 mpos Gedy kaxotras 
(he suffers reverses). Plat. Legg. 932 D 
TaY KakoUyTwY 4% Kakoupévwy, those who 
inflict or who suffer injury. This is a 
certain correction of the vulg. kadov- 
pevoy, which cannot be defended either 


as (1) pass., ‘called,’—explained by 
Blomfield as being here little more than 
évta: or (2) midd., ‘invoking’ you. 
Soph. once uses the midd., O. C. 1385 
(dpas) as cor kadoduar: but here the ob- 
scurity would be extreme. 

230 f. aA’, appealing, ‘nay’ (0. C. 
237 N.).— pov apapreiv TotTo y’, lit., to 
be disappointed, in regard to this, on 
your part. The gen. tpov is not con- 
strued directly with duaprew (as though 
‘to fail of you’ meant ‘to be repulsed by 
you’), but is like the gen. in O. 7. 580 
mavT éuov Koulfera (‘from me’), 26. 1163 
édeEdunyv dé Tov. The acc. TovrTo, again, 
is not directly governed by auapretv, but 
is analogous to the acc. of pronouns or 
adjectives which can stand, almost ad- 
verbially, after tuyxdvw and xupo, as 
Aesch. Ch. 711 Tvyxavew Ta mpdcpopa: 
see O. 7. 1298 n. In L the reviser has 
written els ToUrTo over TodrTo, showing that 
he understood it thus. Cp. Eupolis fr. 25 
éy drov “widumets, Kovdev aruxjoes 
éuod (so Meineke, with Priscian 18. 
1175, who has kal ovdév: though Bekker 
Anecd. 462 gives ov yap). Thus Wunder’s 
change of tott6 y’ to Tovdé y’ seems 
needless, though the double gen. could 
be illustrated by 1315 (cp. O. C. 1170 n.), 
and the phrase by Eur. Jed. 867 ov 7rdv 
dpdpros TovdE y’, GAN’ dkovcomar. 

232 aAX’, in assent: 48 n.—otvexa= 
OTe: Ant. 63 n. 

284 f. dev, expressing joyful wonder: 
Ar. Av. 1724 © ped ped THs wpas, Tod 


48 


NE. 
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mpoodpbeypa TOLOVS dvd pos ev Xpove pakpa. 
; 

Tis o, @ TEKVOV, TpooEoXeE, Tis T poonyayev 

Xpeta ; Tis Oppn ; tis avépwv o idtatos ; 

yeyove po. mav Tov?, ows cid@ Tis el. 

€y@ yevos pmév elae 7™S TEpLppUTOU 

=Kvpov' mréw 8 és oikov: avoa@par be mais 


235 


240 


Ayd€éus, Neomrohepos. 
Ol. @ 
@ 


otoba dn TO Trav. 


purtdrou Tat Tatpos, @ pins XPoves, 
TOU YEPOVTOS Opéppo AvKopy ‘Sous, Tit 


OTOMM TpOTETKXES THVOE ynv, 7o0ev mewn ; 


NE. 
PI. 


ef ‘T\lov TOL oy TAVDV ve vavaToro, 
TOS elas 5 ov yap 89 ov iv yola vavBarns 


245 


np KaT apynv TOU TOS "IXvov oToXov. 


236 tis co, © Téxvov, mpocécxe] For rls o, Wakefield conj. ré o’. 


For mpocéoxe, 


Blaydes conj. mpotreupe, mpoirpeve, ov Emenipe (omitting the o’ after ris), or mpé- 


oxnua. Nauck, rls, @ réxvov, ce TO\wa. 


Kd\douvs.—Td kal AaPetv, ‘that I should 
éen, really, have received....” Cp. Eur. 
Med. 1051 a\\a THs éuys Kans, | 7d kal 
mpocéabar padOaxovs Adyous Ppevt (‘nay, 
out upon my cowardice,—that I should 
e’en have admitted such soft pleadings to 
my soul!’). Xen. Cyr. 2. 2. 3 ele mpos 
avrév: Ts tuxns, TO eue viv KAnOévTa 
de0po Tuxetv (‘to think that... !’).—rovovd’ 
dvdpos, not merely a Greek, but one of 
such gentle breeding as is announced by 
the stranger’s mien and speech. —ev 
Xpove PaKpe, after it: cp. Eur. Phoen. 
305 xpovm cov duua puplas év duépacs | 
mpoceiloov: O. C. 88 n. 

236 mpocéoye has been much sus- 
pected, because mpocéxw, in its nautical 
use, means, ‘touch at’ a place, not, 
‘cause one to touch at it.’ But mpoc- 
éxw, as=‘touch at,’ meant properly, ‘to 
guide one’s ship towards’ (Her. 9. ¢9 
mpotoxovTes Tas véas),—vaiy being com- 
monly understood. Where prose, then, 
would say, tlvos xpnfwy mpocéaxes (Tiv 
vadv); poetry might surely say, ris xpela 
mpocéoxe oe; ‘what need guided thy 
course to land?’ It may be added that 
mpoonyayev is itself an argument for tpoc- 
éoxe. ‘Brought thee to this shore,—aye, 
brought thee to my side.’ mpocécxe im- 
plies only a passing visit to the coast; 
mpoonyaye Supplements it in a way suit- 
able to the forlorn man’s eager hope. 

237 £. tis dvépwv 6 plAtaros;=ris 


Cavallin, tls wy mpocéoxes, Tis mpooiyyayéev 


(dvemos), dvéuwy 6 pidratos (wy); the art. 
emphasizes the superl.: see n. on Azzz. 
100 70 KdANoTOV...TaY mpoTépwy paos.— 
yéyove, imperat. of the perf. yéywva, of 
which the subjunct. yeywyw occurs O. C. 
213 (n.).—6Tws 8a without dv, as Ant. 
770, Az. 6, etc.: O. C. 889 Adéad’, ws 
eld TO wap. 

239 £. yévos, acc. of respect: ZZ. 706 
Alviay yévos: fr. 61. 3 Kapyela -yévos. 
Verg. Aen. 8. 114 Qui genus (sc. estis)? 
—Zkvpov: for the gen., cp. O. 7. 236 n. 
Scyros (still Skyvo), the small island, about 
25 miles long from N.wW. to S.E., which 
lies about 35 miles E. of Euboea, nearly 
in the latitude of Trachis. In 469 B.c. 
Cimon expelled the predatory Dolopes 
from the island, and brought the reputed 
remains of Theseus to Athens. Scyros 
then became a possession of the Athe- 
nians, in whose estimation it was a dreary 
and insignificant little place ([Dem.] or. 
52 $9): Zkupia apx7n suggested the same 
idea as vacuis aedilis Ulubris. The 
name means ‘stony.’ oxdtpos (6), which 
Curtius connects with ew ‘to scrape,’ 
was used to denote ‘chips from hewn 
stones’ (Aarvmn). At Cyrene the oxu- 
pwrn odds (Pind. P. 5. 93) was not a 
‘paved’ road, but a road ‘hewn’ out of 
the solid rock.—Cp. Apollodorus 3. 13. 
8: ‘Thetis, in the foreknowledge that 
Achilles must perish if he went to the 
war, disguised him in woman’s attire, and 
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greeted by such a man, after so long a time! 


49 
What quest, my 


son, hath drawn thee towards these shores, and to this spot? 


What enterprise ? 


What kindliest of winds? 


Speak, tell me 


all, that I may know who thou art. 
Ne. My birthplace is the seagirt Scyros; I am sailing 
homeward ; Achilles was my sire; my name is Neoptolemus :— 


thou know’st all. 


PH. O son of well-loved father and dear land, foster-child 
of aged Lycomedes, on what errand hast thou touched this 


Well, it is from Ilium that I hold my present course. 


coast ? Whence art thou sailing ? 
NE. 
PH. What? 


Thou wast not, certainly, our shipmate at 


the beginning of the voyage to Ilium. 


oe, Tat. 
242 G didys] @’k Pidns Blaydes. 
57 raviv Buttmann: 69 ra yop (szc) L. 


237 tis dvéuwv] tic  dvéuwr L. 


241 olcba 5) 1, olcf Hon L. 


245 é& INov ro] Burges conj. é& INov *ya.— 


246 ov yap 67] In L the tst hand wrote 


ov 6n yap. The 6% has been erased, and, as there was not room to insert it between 
yap and ov +’, it has been written immediately over yap by S. Several of the later 





left him, as a girl, in Scyros. There he 
grew up, and married Deidameia (Aniéa- 
yea) daughter of Lycomedes [king of 
Scyros]; and a son was born to them, 
Pyrrhus, afterwards called Neoptolemus.’ 

241 Neomrodepos: —~~~: cp. 4n.— 
oto0a 81 To wav: cp. 389: 1240: Azz. 
402 mavT’ érlioTacat, Nn. 

242 @ didns xPovds, O thou (who 
belongest to) a dear land. The possessive 
gen. can thus be used, without a subst., 
just as the gen. of origin (a special form 
of the possessive) is so used, Ant. 379 @ 
Svarnvos | kal ducryvov matpbs. We can- 
not well repeat wat with 6 ins xOovds, 
because, though classical idiom allowed 
matdes ‘EX\\jvwv, it would hardly allow 
mais ENddos in the fig. sense, ‘a son of 
Greece.’ That would mean rather, ‘a boy 
belonging to Greece’ (cp. ‘EA\déos vea- 
viat, Eur. 7. A. 52). It seems needless to 
write ®’k didys xOovds. 

243 f. Opeupa Avoproous, because 
the infant Neoptclemus was left to the care 
of his maternal grandfather, Lycomedes 
{239 n.), after his father had gone to 
Troy. Cp. Z/. 19. 326 (Achilles speaks) 
és ZKipw por ev. Tpéperar gidos vids. 
In O. 7. 1143 Opéupa= ‘foster-son.’— 
o7oAm (causal dat.), mission, errand: 
O. C. 358 tis o é&fjpev olkoDev orbdos s— 
mpooéoyxes...yrv- The usual dative would 
be awkward here, on account of tl o76- 
dw: and the acc. is warranted by the 
analogy of caréxw viv as=Karéxw els yi 


Te SL 


(22m) ns) (cp. 355)he In Roly byes 0.82 
wépos O€ Te (T&v NéuBwv) mpocéoxe Tov ’Em- 
dapviwy Nwéva, Bekker is probably right 
in adding mpds before rév.—After yi a 
comma seems better than a note of in- 
terrogation: cp. rls médev els, etc. (220 


n.). 

245 e’INov ror Sy «.7.A. Here ror 
= ‘you must know,’ and 89 =‘then’ (7.e., 
‘since you ask me’). The effect of the 
particles (which could be properly repre- 
sented only by voice and manner) is to 
give an easy, ready tone to the answer. 
Cp. n. on O. 7. 1171 (though the tone 
there is somewhat different) Kefvou yé ror 
67 mais éxAnfeO’. Burges thinks that tov 
$7, without a preceding ye, is strange, 
and conjectures *y@ 69. But rol and 6% 
have each their proper force, which does 
not depend on ye: and here a ye before 
zo. would have over-emphasised *INiov. 

246 £. ov ydp 84 ov y’: (How can 
you be coming from Troy ?),—for you cer- 
tainly did not go there with us at first. 
For this use of od yap 67...7e in rejecting 
an alternative supposition, see O. C. 110 
n.—The order of the words almost com- 
pels us to join kat’ dpxyv Tov...cTddov: 
cp. Plat. Legg. 664 Kar’ dpxas Tey do- 
yov. Then oa vavSdrns (cp. 1027) 
huty (dat. of interest)=‘sailedst in our 
fleet.’ But it would also be possible to 
join vauBarys with tod orddov (partitive 
gen., cp. 73), taking kar’ apxjv as= ‘ori- 
ginally.’ 


4 


50 ZObOKAEOYE 


NE. 4 yap peTEOXES Kal ov Tovse TOU TOVOD $ 
Ol. @ TEKVOY, ov yap ota Oa. be ovTw eicopas ; 
NE. as yap Kdroud ov ve elo ovdemdrore ; 250 
®]. ovd’ ovop’ ap ovde Tov eHov KaKk@v K\€os 
yodou TOT OUvOEV, ots eye Su@ddVpnv | 
NE. as pdev ido” toOe pe cov dvurropets. 
PI. oO TON eyo pox Onpos, @ muKkpos Geots, 


ov poe Khndov @O €XOVTOS OLKAadE 
pnd ‘EM\d dos yns pndapod OupOe * 


peev €x BadovTes avoolws Ee 


AY ol 


259 


“ARR 


lal fo %) A c > S: \ id 
yehoor ory €xovtes, 7) & €un vooos 
aet Tene Kam _petlov EPXETAL. 


@ TEKVOY, @ Tat TAT POS e€ “Ayudhéws, 


Mss. have ov yap without 67. 
was omitted by Triclinius. 
Mss., as R; 


p- liv.). The Aldine, based on A, retains y’, and so Brunck. 


ovdé L, with most of the later Mss.: 


249 oicbd w’ L: 
Hence it is absent from T, and from other Triclinian 
also from the ed. of Turnebus, who followed T (see O. C., Introd., 


260 


olcOd y’ r. 250 ivy] Y 


251 000 bvow’ 


ovd’ otvow’ A. Erfurdt’s insertion of dp’ has 





248 7 yop in eager question: 322, 
654, O. C. 64.—mévov, of warfare, the 
peculiarly Homeric use (as //. 11. 601 
elcopbwy tovoy almby laa Te daxpudercar), 
also freq. in Herod. (9. 27 €v rotor Tpwi- 
Koiot méovorst): cp. Eur. Cycel. 107 é& 
Thiov Te Kamo led TOV. 

249 f. ov yap...; As in 7 ydp (248) 
and 7@s ydp (250), "the yap marks sur- 
prise (‘your words are strange,—/jor... 
etc.).—olo@a xdroid’, as Ant. 1063 f. 
ioOt...ckaticO.: El, 922 HA. ovk olc@’ drroe 
vis ovd Omrot yous pepe. XP. ras 0 
ovK eyw Kad70L0 ad y eldov éupaves;— 
mas...kaTo.s ; Show do I know?’=‘of 
course I do not know.’ This form is 
more emphatic, because more direct, than 
mas av yon (or eldelnv), or m&s Eueddov 
eldévac; But it is rare except in affirmation 
(z.2., with mas ov...), asin AZ. /.c.; Xen. 
Oecon. 18 § 3 rotro peév olcba...Tl 8 ovk, 
epnv éyw, olda; See, however, Her. I. 75 
K@s yap...dléBnoav avréy; (=‘Show can 
they have crossed the river?’). 

251£. dvow dp is better than dvoud +’ 
(cp. fr. 315 vpets uev ov dp Hore Tov 
IIpounbéa;). The variant ot6 ovvop’ 
might seem to favour o¥ Tovvop’, but the 
latter (without &épa) would be too abrupt: 
ov8’ is clearly genuine. More probably 
ovvow’ (a form unknown to Tragedy) 


was merely a late attempt to mend the 
metre.—Kh. here asks, in effect: ‘Find- 
ing me, a lonely sufferer, here in Lemnos, 
cannot you guess who I am?’—and the 
youth answers, No. This is quite con- 
sistent with 261, where Ph. assumes that 
his name, when announced, will be re- 
cognised. Neoptolemus might have heard 
of him as possessing the bow of Heracles 
(262), and yet not have heard of him as 
suffering on Lemnos. We could not join 
évou“a, as=‘mention,’ with ckaxwv.—d.wd- 
Adpyy, all these ten years, while my former 
comrades have been active at Troy. 

253 ich pe ws pdtv cider’, rest 
assured that I know nothing. os marks 
the mental point of view (‘regard me in 
the light of one who knows nothing’): 
distinguish this use of it from that in 117 
(n.). padev is generic (170n.), not due 
to the imperat.: cp. 4155 Ant. 1063 ws 


a *uTornowy icbe thy euny ppéva. For 
@s cp. also below, 567: 0. T. 848. 
254 TON adv., VCbYae tOnCmL AIA Te 


—mvKpos: schol. 2x Op6s. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 
955 (a soothsayer) ny perv ExOpa onujvas 
TUxn, | WeKpds Kabéarnx’ ols ay olwvocKo- 
m7, ‘odious.’ Hence the conject. orvyvés 
(Nauck) is wholly needless. The active 
sense, ‘hostile,’ is more freq., as Az. 1359 
viv plot KavOrs muxpol, 
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NE. 
PH. 
NE. 
before ? 


Hadst thou, indeed, a part in that emprise? 
O my son, then thou know’st not who is before thee? 
How should I know one whom I have never seen 


PH. Then thou hast not even heard my name, or any 
rumour of those miseries by which I was perishing ? 


NE. 
PH. 


Be assured that I know nothing of what thou askest. 
O wretched indeed that I am, O abhorred of heaven, 


that no word of this my plight should have won its way to 


my home, or to any home of Greeks! 


No, the men who 


wickedly cast me out keep their secret and laugh, while my 
plague still rejoices in its strength, and grows to more! 


On emy son, “© boy 


been generally approved. Bothe con). ovd’ dvoud 7: 
éu@yv Kxax@v k)éos. 
-yijs, So as to leave one v., ov pndé KAndwv 


00d’ dvoua Tobpov ovd u 
255. Nauck brackets wi é€yovTos.. 


whose 


father was 


Achilles, 


Martin, ov Totvop : Blaydes, 
253 avictopets| dy istopeto L. 


pndamod OupOé wov.—F or pd’ “EAAdos, Herm. reads 70’ ‘ENdddos, with the Aldine. 


—For ov, Blaydes gives 7w (conjecturing also wydapot...7oe). 


For 6:q\0é mov, Nauck 





255f. ov pdt «.7.A., a man of whom 
no report (the generic 477, 17on.).— olkade, 
to Malis (4 n.),—where the tidings would 
have had a special interest: pnd° “EAAd- 
Sos yys »7Sapod, nor in any part of Hel- 
las (for the gen., cp. 204 TOE TOTwY N.). 
As Neoptolemus is coming from Troy, 
the words have more force if we suppose 
the poet to use ‘E))ds in the larger sense 
which was so familiar in his own day,— 
as including all lands inhabited by Greeks. 
Thus the “EAAds of Her. comprises Ionia 
(I. 92) and Sicily (7. 157); and Soph, 
himself (77. 1060) has o#@’ ‘“EdAds ovr’ 
ady\wooos. The thought will then be, 
‘he had not heard of me from the main- 
land of Greece before he left Scyros; nor 
has he heard of me, since he has been at 
Troy, from any part of the Greek world.’ 
It is no objection, of course, that the Ho- 
meric poems do not recognise the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor; the Attic drama 
was not careful in such matters. Even, 
however, if we restricted ‘EX\ddos yijs to 
Greece Proper, it would still be natural 
that Ph. should say, ‘neither to Malis, 
nor to any part of Greece.’ Nauck, thus 
limiting “E\\ds, pronounces the distinction 
unmeaning; he further objects to 63’ éxov- 
TOS (because Ph. means that, not merely 
his plight, but his existence, is unknown) ; 
and therefore rejects 65° €xovros otkade | 
bd’ EN)ados yijs.—pydapod need not be 
changed to pwndapot: cp. O. C. 1019 6600 
«THs Exel (=éxeioe): El. 1099 ddatmopov- 


ev €vOa (= ol) xpyouev.— should prob. 
be read instead of mov. The long lapse 
of time imagined renders zw forcible ; 
while ov could mean only, ‘I ween’; it 
could not go with uydawotd as=‘to no 
place whatsoever.’ In O.C. 1370, where 
mw is certain, L has tov from the first 
hand. In fr. 467, again, \éy@m yap EXKos 
ovdev ofda mov Tuxelv, the correction 7w 
(Dindorf) is clearly right. 

258 f. oty exovtes, z.¢., saying no- 
thing about Ph.’s fate, but allowing it to 
pass out of men’s minds. Cp. Az. 954 9 
pat Kedawvdrrav Ouuoy epuBplfer modvTAas 
dvnp, | yeAa 6€ Totcde pawopmévors dxeow | 
ToN yéhwra. —réOnhe: El. 260 (wjpara) 
OddNovTa paddov 7 KaTtapOlvovd’ 6pG.— 
Karl petov epXeTar: cp. O. T. 638 (ov) un 
TO pndev addyos els wey olcere; Thue. 1. 
118 § 2 é€ml péya éxwpyoar Suvduews: 4e 
117 em peifov XwpycavrTos av’tod (when he 
had made further progress). 

260 ff. é€: cp. gio: Ant. 193 mal- 

dwv tev am’ Oldirov, n.—68’ ely éyd oor 
(ethic dat.) Keivos: cp. £7. 665 nde cot 
kelvn mapa: O. C. 138 68’ éxetvos aoe. a 
KAvets, pres., knowest by hearsay : 
591: O. 7. 305 el kal wh Kbets THY ee 
wy: O. C. 792 bowmep Kak cadertépwv 
k\0w.—TOv ois RS eine the bow given 
by Apollo to Heracles, and by him ‘to 
Ph., as a reward for kindling the pyre 
on Oeta: cp. 198 n., 670 n.—SeordTHv: 
cp. Aesch. 72. 27 rowvde decmoTns wav- 
Teupdtwy. So dominus. 
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“Q> Saas J , A rN , x 

60 ely eyo cou Kelvos, dv KvES tows 
a € , »” ig 4 

tov Hpakdetwv ovta dexmdotnv omar, 
c la) / a / a ¢ 

o Tov IIotavtTos Tas _PrroKry THs, OV OL 
duroot orparnyou xo Kedaddjvov avae 


Eppupav aio pas oo Epnp.or, dy pia. 


265 


VvOow kara livovra, if "TS avdpopl dpou 
myer exiovns aypicy Xapayjwate: 
fur 0, be EKELVOL, Tal, mpobevtes evdade 
OXOVT Epnyion, nvik €k THS TovTias 


Xpvons KaTeo OV devpo vavBary TTOAD. 


270 


TOT dopuevot fe @s eiOov €K TohAov odhov 


EVOOVT €m aKTHS ev KaTypeper * 


AurovTes Wor’, 
t 


proposes dindvbev, or pA Yis- 


Xapdyware | Eppuvav aloxpws, quie 
conj. a0Nq. 





263 f. oy ot: for the art. at the end 
of the v., see on Ant. 409 n KaTelxe TOV | 
véxuv. aXe Kehahdyvev dvat: cp. Z7. 2. 
631 avrap’Odvoced’s ye Kegpaddjvas pe- 
ya0vpous: who are there described as 
inhabiting Ithaca, Zacynthus, Samos 
(=Cephallenia, first so called in Her. 
g. 28), and other islands off the coast of 
Acarnania, as well as part of the main- 
land itself. So Od. 24. 378 (Laertes) Ke- 
pard\jvecow avacowy. Buttmann thinks 
that both here and in 791 (@ ve Ke@addyv) 
the name is used scornfully. Its Homeric 
associations, at least, are honourable (cp. 
Ll. 4. 330, KepaddAnvev audi orixes ovK 
ddatadvat). To assume that the Ce- 
phallenians were despised because the 
Taphii, their neighbours, were pirates 
(Od. 15. 427), seems a little unfair to 
them. But it is very likely that the name 
is used, if not with scorn, yet with a tone 
of dislike,—‘ king of those crafty island- 
ers.’ The Athenians had experienced 
the skill of Cephallenians in laying a 
deadly ambuscade (Thuc. 2. 33). 

265 dyplq is followed by dyplw in 
267. The effect is certainly unpleasing. 
But with regard to such repetitions it 


éx THs sae ic 
266 rijs is due to J. Auratus (who proposed devdpopOdpou): triad’ 


“aTET PQ, 


a \ , 

ola dwti dvotpopw 
dat? ve XN , \ 
pakn mpolevtes Bata Kat Tu Kal 
eTMpEANMA TpULKPOV, OF avTotS TUX OL. 


Bopas 
275 


264—269 R. Prinz, suspecting an interpola- 
tion, would reduce these six vv. to three, viz., 


dicool orparyyol...dvat | mdnyév7’.. 
265 daypia| Wakefield 


must always be remembered that ancient 
poetry was far less fastidious than modern: 
see n. on 88 (rpdocew). On the other 
hand, Eustathius, the witness for porvio 
in 267 (cp. cr. n.), was frequently loose in 
citation: see Avt.,append., p. 249. The 
recurrence of Zonpov i in 269 offends less, 
but is noteworthy. It is not surprising 
that interpolation should have been sus- 
pected. Three views have been held. 
(1) Prinz would reduce vv. 264—269 to 
three (see crit. note) This reconstruc- 
tion is too violent to be probable. (2) 
Nauck would omit the words Epnuov, 
aypla | vow Karapbivovra. But tw 7 
in 268 confirms voow: it could not refer 
to éxlévns. And &v @ would hardly have 
become £iv j. (3) A. Jacob proposed to 
omit vv. pees This would obviate 
the repetition of épnuov, and of wyxovt’ 
(273); but it would also suppress the 
notice of Chryse; which, however, Ph. 
would naturally mention, as he supposes 
that the whole story is new to the youth. 
I believe that there has been no interpo- 
lation, though Soph. has written with 
some verbal negligence. The point of 
vv. 264—267 is the putting ashore (ép- 
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behold, I am he of whom haply thou hast heard as lord of the 
bow of Heracles,——I am the son of Poeas, Philoctetes, whom the 
two chieftains and the Cephallenian king foully cast upon this 
solitude, when I was wasting with a fierce disease, stricken 
down by the furious bite of the destroying serpent; with that 
plague for sole companion, O my son, those men put me out 
here, and were gone,—when from sea-girt Chryse they touched 
at this coast with their fleet. Glad, then, when they saw me 
asleep—after much tossing on the waves—in the shelter of a 
cave upon the shore, they abandoned me,—first putting out a 
few rags,—good enough for such a wretch,—and a scanty dole 
of food withal :—may Heaven give them the like! 


Mss. The conject. of Musgrave, 776’ (to agree with vécw), is received by Seyffert. 
267 dypiw Mss.: dowlw Schneidewin, from Eustath. Opusc. 324, 60 7d Tis éxldvns 


pbviov xapayyua. 
MSS.: &ouevoy Dindorf. 


268 mpodévres] Tournier conj. mpoddytes. 
272 wérpg Blaydes: wérpy Mss. 


271 dopevo 





piwav): that of 268—270, the desertion 


(@xovT’). 
266 f. trs...éx(Svys, that which 
guards Chryse’s shrine (1327). The defi- 


nite art. is sufficiently natural, as Ph. is 
following the train of his own memories, 
—even if he supposes that N. has not 
heard of the éx:dva before (cp. 255).— 
Xapdypart, the rent left by the serpent’s 
bite: cp. Avacreontea 26 mupos xdpayp’ 
(brand of fire,—on horses): [Eur.] /es. 
73 varov xapaxGeis (wounded). 

268 ff. {vv 4, referring to vicy,— 
‘in company with’ it,=g guvdvra, cp. 
1022: O. 7. 17 adv vipa Bapets.—@XovT” 
would probably follow épnpov, but gains 
emphasis by coming first; for the irregu- 
lar order of words, cp. O. 7! 1251 n. 
—t7js tovtlas Xpions, the small island 
near Lemnos (see n. on 8 ff., and Introd.). 
KaTéoXov: 221 n. 

271 f. dopevor, because they could 
now slip away without being vexed by 
his entreaties and reproaches. The word 
adds an effective touch to the picture of 
their heartlessness. Dindorf’s dopevov 
(received by Nauck and Blaydes) is far 
weaker; nor is it suitable. In Lys. or. 1 
§ 13 éxdevdov dopevos means, ‘I gladly 
went to sleep’ (inchoative imperf.). Here, 
however, dopevoy evdovra would mean, 
not ‘gladly going to sleep,’ but ‘gladly 
sleeping,’;—as though with conscious 
satisfaction.—ék moAAov odAov, after the 


rough passage from the islet of Chryse to 
Lemnos (see on 8 ff.). Cp. Ant. 150 éx 
...Tod€uwy: 2b, 163 moddw cdd@ ceicay- 
TES, 

Katnpepet, roofed over, 7.¢., here, 
over-arching,—forming a cave; cp. Azz. 
885 n.—étpa, ‘a rock,’ is a necessary 
correction of métpw, ‘a stone.’ érpos is 
never used in the larger sense, nor could 
the epithet here justify such a use. Cp. 
Xen. An. 4. 3. I1 ev wéTpa avTpw- 
dec: but 2d. 7. 12 ovdels mérpos (2.e., 
none of the Ai#oc mentioned in § 10) dvw- 
dev nvéxOn. 

278 ff. ota, adv.,=ws, cp. 293, O. T. 
751: dwtl Svepopw, as for some poor 
wretch, some beggar, for whom their 
least gifts were good enough. Cp. Ar. 
Ach. 424 GN’ 4 PiroKTHTov TH TOU TTw- 
x00 Néyes; (sc. pdxn). Not, ‘rags such 
as my wretched state required’ (z.e. for 
dressing his wound, cp. 39).—kal ti kal: 
cp. 308: fr. 304 kal 674 Te Kal mapetka TOY 
adptumarwy: Thuc. 1. 107 kat te (adv.) 
kal Tov Ojpwouv KataNUoews Urowla: id. 2. 
17 Kat Te Kal IlvOcxot payrelou axporedev- 
tiv: Pind. O. 1. 28 kat mov tt (adv.) Kat 
Bporay pdris x.7.\.—Popas: to avoid the 
pollution of directly causing his death by 
starvation: cp. on Ant. 775 popPijs Toc- 
odrov ws dyos pdvov mpobels.—ol’ avtois 
TUXOL: cp. 315: Xen. Az. 3. 2. 3 olopar 
yap av huds rovaita madely ola rovs éx- 
Gpovs of Geol roijoeay. 
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ov Sy, Tékvov, Totav p avdotacw Soxeis 
avtav BeBadtwv é€ vavov oTnvar TCTE; 
Tol eKdaKpvoa, Tot aTomagar Kad. ; 
Op@VvTa Mev VaUS, aS ExwV evavaTodov?, 


TAT AS BeBacas, avopa o ovdey’ EVTOTOD, 


280 


ovx OOTLS apKereLer, 0vO OOTLS VO~OU 
KapvovTe au\\dBouto: wavrTa o€ oKoTaY 
mUpuorKov ovoev Thay aviac lar Taper, 
TovTOU d€ Tokay evpd.pevar, @ TEKVOV. 


o pev xpdvos On Oud. Xpovov mpouBawe pol, 
Bawa 7d v0 oreyn }LOVvoV 


KQOEL TU 


285 


Svaxoveto Bau: yaoTpt pev Ta ovp.popa 


276 ov 674] Kvitala conj. of 51): 
ov Saxpioa 5 mota 6° olu@Ea KaKd; 


288. 


Blaydes writes Kal pny. 
(otd pw’ oluwEat r.) 
281 vécov L, with most of the MSS.: vécov or vow r. 
the first A partly erased, and AAdBoro written above by S. 
285 xpévos 67 A: xpévos otv L. 


278 Burges conj. mot’ 
For kaka Nauck con]. “arny. 
282 ouuBdddotro L, with 

283 eciipucxoy L: cp. 
Wecklein conj. xpévos vuy.—dua 





276 f. ov 87 (which has been need- 
lessly altered, see cr. n.) suits the earnest 
appeal: ‘try to imagine for yourself what 
I felt.’— avdoracty, cogn. acc. with 
orivat as=avacrivat (cp. O. TZ. 50 ordv- 
Tes T és opbdv). 

278 ‘tol’ exdaxpdorar (Sdxpua) : cp. 
Eur. Ph. 1344 dor’ éxdaxpvoal y (burst 
into tears).—ro?’ aroupatar Kaka, ‘what 
woes I lamented.’ ‘This version is recom- 
mended (a) by the fact that the following 
verses develope a picture of the kaka: (0) 
by the ordinary use of dmrouwwfew with an 
acc. of the object deplored, as Av. 1224: 
Eur. Med. 31: Alc. 635, 768: Aesch. fr. 
134. But another version is also possible : 
‘shrieked out vefroaches.’ Were, how- 
ever, he is speaking rather of his misery 
than of his resentment. 

279 £. opavta vais Bev BeBwoas, dv dpa 
St«.7.d.: cp. 1136 dpay wey aloxpas dmd- 
Tas, oTvyvov 5€ par’ éxOodordy. In both 
passages the irregular place of év is due 
to the writer having begun as if he in- 
tended to repeat the partic. of dpdw: as 
here, op@vra pév vais...dpavta dé &vdpa 
(O. 7. 25 pOlvovca pév...pOlvovea 5’, n.). 
Cp. Az. 372 ff. n. 

281 ovx is equivalent to a repetition 
of ovdéva. For doTis apKémetey, cp. 693 f. 
map’ @...amox\avcevey (where, as here, the 
sentence is negative). Eur. Z. 7. 588 ff. 
ovdéva yap elxov 6 doris ’Apyd0ev porwy | els 
“Apyos atdis Tas éuas émearodas | méuwece. 
And in a positive sentence, Soph. 77. 903 


Kpt Wao’ éauriny évOa pH tus eloldor. The 
relative clause with the optative is, in such 
instances, virtually a final clause (as here, 
‘no one ¢o help’). Instead of such an 
optative, we usually find in Attic the fut. 
ind., even after a secondary tense; as if 
here we had ovy darts apkéoer: e.g. Xen. 
H. 2. 3. 2 50k THY Onuw TpidKkovra avdpas 
é\écOat, of Tovs marplous vouous ovyypa- 
Wovot. 

The origin of this use of the optative is 
disputed. (1) According to one view, it 
is an extension of the deliberative use. 
From the direct question, ris dpxéon; 
comes the indirect amop® doris apxéoyn: 
and, after a secondary tense, 7mépoupr 
darts dpKéc ever. (Xen. Z. 7. 4. 39 Tmbpe 
& TL Xprcarro 7@ mpdyuart.) In obdeva 
eixov oaTts dpkécevev the interrogative 
sense of do7s has passed into a purely 
relative sense, and the clause has become 
final. For this view, see A. Sidgwick in 
Classical Review, vol. V. p. 148, 1891. 
(2) Others hold that this optative is 
simply a fotential, equivalent to the 
optative with av. Prof. W. G. Hale, 
after a full discussion, decides for this 
view: see Zyransactions of American 
Phil. Assoc., vol. XXIV. pp. 156—205, 
1804. 

vorov KdpvovTt cvAAdBotTo, put a 
helping hand to the disease, ze. help 
to lighten its burden, for me in my 
suffering. As AapBdvoual rwos=to lay 
hold on a thing, so ov\\auBdvoual rwds 
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Think now, my son, think what a waking was mine, when 
they had gone, and I rose from sleep that day! What bitter 
tears started from mine eyes,—what miseries were those that I 
bewailed when I saw that the ships with which I had sailed 
were all gone, and that there was no man in the place,—not one 
to help, not one to ease the burden of the sickness that vexed 
me,—when, looking all around, I could find no provision, save 


for anguish—but of that a plenteous store, my son! 
So time went on for me, season by season; and, alone in 
this narrow house, I was fain to meet each want by mine own 


xpévov] Nauck conj. dia évov. 
mpoUBavé jot. 


service. For hunger’s needs 


Blaydes writes, 6 péy xpbvouv mods di) Bpadds 
286 xddec 71] Wecklein gives @5ec re (ed. 1881). 


In his Ars 


Soph. emend. (1869) he proposed kei 574 Te Bara TH bro oréyy we’ Eder (Omitting “dvor). 


—Baar: Bag L. 


287 ctudopa] I 


. G. Patakis conj. ¥upetpa: Nauck, mpéo- 





twi=to lay hold on it along with another 
person; z.é., to help him with it. Eur. 
Med. 946 ovddjWouar 5é rovdé cor Kaya 
mévov. Thuc. 4. 47 § 2 EweddBovto dé 
Tov ToLovTou ovxX AKLcTa, they mainly con- 
tributed to sucharesult. Cp.id.4.10§1 
of Evvapdwevor ToVdE TOD Kwvdivov.—TavTa 
St oxomayv: dé here=a\\d: Ant. 85 n. 

283 f. wAHV aviac Sar: for the absence 
of the art., cp. O. C. 608 n.: Antiphanes 
fr. incert. 51 KaraNel7eO’ obey Erepov 7 
TeOvnkévar. tapdv: cp. £/. 959 wapeote 
pev orévew | ... | mdpeote & adyetv. Mus- 
gave cp. Hor. Sat. 2. 5. 68 znvenietgque 
Nil sibi legatum praeter plorare suisque. 
—etpoperay, ease (704), hence, abundance. 
Cp. Aesch. fr. 237 Kotmw tis ’"Axtalwy’ 
EAnpos tucpa | kevdv, wovou wrovTovrT, 
érepwev oikade. The author of the ‘Let- 
ters of Phalaris’ had this passage in mind, 
Ep. 33 (Schaefer) édj\woev Cre mavTwv 
évdeets éoré mANV ALOU Kal PdGov" TovTwY 
dé [cp. todrov St here] buds cal Nay ed- 
po.pev [v. 2. evrropet]. 

285 6 peév xpovos 87 Sica. xpovov x.7.X. 
The text has been boldly altered by some 
editors (see cr. n.), in order to get rid of 
6ia xpévov: but the iteration is itself a 
proof of soundness. Such iteration is con- 
stantly employed in expressing a succes- 
sion of seasons or periods; ‘day by day,’ 
@ros els ros (Ant. 340), Tap’ juap Nucpa 
(Az. 475), Mod. Gr. xpévo oé xpévo (‘year 
after year’), ¢ruditur dies die (Hor. Carm. 
2. 18. 15), etc. The phrase Sta xpovov 
regularly means, ‘after an tnterval of 
time’: cp. 758: Lys. or. 1 § 12 dopévy 
(Me Ewpakvia jKovTa dua xpdvov: Xen. Cyr. 
I. 4. 28 7Kw da xpdvov. So here, 6 
XPOv0S MpovBavé por, time was ever 


moving on for me, 81d xpdvov, as (each) 
space of time was left behind. (The 
‘each’ is implied in the imperfect zpod- 
Bawve, which denotes not a single ad- 
vance, but a series of advances.) Sup- 
pose that the interval denoted by da 
xpovov is a month. ‘One month having 
elapsed’ (6a ypdvou—as each month 
came to an end), ‘time kept moving on’ 
(7.2. anew month began). Render, then, 
‘Time went on for me, season by season.’ 
Cp. Tennyson, Loch Arden: ‘Thus 
over Enoch’s early-silvering head | The 
sunny and rainy seasons came and went | 
Year after year.’—Ellendt, rightly starting 
from the sense of 6a xpévov as ‘after an 
interval,’ wrongly explains it here as 
simply ¢arde, ‘pausenweise’: z.e. ‘time 
went on with many a pause’: as if, to 
Philoctetes, time seemed, at moments, 
to stand still. The error here consists 
in excepting the intervals denoted by 
dua xpdvov from the whole progress de- 
scribed by mpotBawe.—Not: ‘time kept 
moving on ¢hrough time’: as if 6 xpévos 
were the moving point, while dua xpévou 
denoted its course.—For mpovBatve, cp. 
Her. 3. 53 T00 xpévou mpoBalvovros: Lys. 
or. I § 11 mpotdytos 6é Tov xpévov. 

286 f. kdde.tt. The sense of tt here 
is nearly €xaoréy Tt, just as Tes sometimes 
=€xaorés tis (Thuc. 1. 40 Tovs Evpudyous 
avrév Twa Koddfew); a sense which the 
impf. é$e. brings out, by implying suc- 
cessive needs at successive moments.— 
Bata, of size, as Aesch. Pers. 447 v7j70S.00 
| Baca. 

StaxovetoOat, midd.: schol. éuavre 
éfumnperetobar. That the midd. would 
suggest, to an Attic ear, ‘serving oneself,’ 
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TO€ov TOO. eCnupioe, Tas UTomTEpous 


BadXov mehetas" 


pos de Toe, 
VEUPOOTA0|/sS a ATPAKTOS, QUTOS av Td\as 


0 por Badou 
290 


ciAvdpiny, Svarnvov efhkov TOOa 

™pos TOUT ay El T €0EL TU Kal motov hafet, 
Kal Tov Tayou xvdevros, ota Xelpare, 

Cvhov TU Opavoau, TAUT ay eSepTav Tahas 


eunxave pny: 


€lTa 7Up av ov TApHy, 


295 


ahN’ €v méTpoLot ET pov extpiBov odes 
epny’ aavrov pas, 0 Kal o@cer pe acl. 
olKoupevy yap ov o7eyn TUPOS pero. 
TALVT exmropiter mv TO ra) vol eHe. 
dep, @ TEKVOY, VUY Kal TO THS ViHTOV pdOys. 300 


popa. 288 éfevpioxe r: evpioxe L. 


290 The schol. on 702 substitutes roalv 


for rd\as in quoting this verse: but he also omits a’rds, thus showing how carelessly 


he quoted. 


drpaxros): 


291 dvornvos MSS. 
dvarnvovy Canter. 


mpos TovT’ av el w [for ef 7] ede. 


(so, too, the schol. 
292 mpos TOUT dv* 
méda in 291, but none after mpds Todr’ av. 
Blaydes gives, mpds Toor’ av. 


on 702, and Suidas s.v. 
el 7? &de] L has a point after 
And so Wakefield would write, 66a. | 
eit’ €6e k.T.A., with 





may be inferred from Plat. Legg. 763 a 
OvaxovotvtTés Te Kal OtakovoUmevor EavTots, 
‘serving (the State), and serving them- 
selves’ (cp. Ar. Ach. ro17 avr@ dvakovel- 
ra). In later Greek, however, the midd. 
is sometimes no more than the act.; e.g. 
Lucian Ph2lops. 35 de&iGs banpére Kal 
Ounkovetro huty. 

288 bromrépous is perh. meant here 
to suggest ‘shy’ (and therefore hard to 
shoot); ; for the word often implies ‘taking 
wing’: cp. Eur. Helen. 1236 weOinue vet- 
kos 70 o6v, rw 6 bmbmrepov: id. fr. 420. 4 
vrémrepos 6 6 mdotdTos. So AZ. 139 Té- 
PbBnuat, | mrnyas ws Oupa meNelas. 

289 f. 6 pot Bardot: for the optat. re- 
ferring to an indefinite number of acts in 
past time, cp. Lys. or. 23 § 3 ots re éSeu- | 
ploxoupu Aexehéwy, emu Pav duny : Xen. Cyr.” 
5. 3. 55 ous mev idou,.. Npwora. 

vevpooradys, ‘with drawn string,’ z.e., 
‘drawn back along with the string.’ The 
epithet pictures the moment of taking 
aim, and thus suggests, though it does 
not literally express, the idea, “sped from 
the string.’ Not, ‘drawing the string 
back’ (by the pressure of the notch). 
Cp. Ant. 1216 dpuov...hOoorad7, an 
opening made by dragging stones away; 
where the adj. implies M@wv éoracuévwy, 
as here the adj. implies dd vevupds 
éoracpméevns. 


adtpaktos. If the d be for dud (as 
Curtius suggests, comparing 4-foXos, 


cloak), the word meant, ‘ what turns (rpem) 
round’; hence (1) spindle ; then (2) shaft, 
arrow: Zr. 714: Thuc. 4. 40 § 2, where 
a Laconian uses it, and Thuc. explains it 
by tov diordy. Aesch. adds the qualifying 
epithet rofic@ (fr. 139).—atrés, having 
no dog to fetch it. 

291 f. eiAvopnv (cp. 702), ‘crawl’; 
cp. Plat. Zz. 92 A droda...xal (Nuvo mmeva, 
éml vyijs. The word suggests that each 
step with the sound foot is followed by a 
slight halt, while the other foot is dragged 
after it. Thus the notion is different from 
that of elAlrodes (Bois), where a ‘rolling’ 
gait is meant. Cp. on 163. A cornelian 
intaglio in the Berlin collection shows 
Philoctetes thus e/Avéuevos, with the help 
of a stick in his left hand, while the right 
holds his bow and quiver; the left foot is 
the wounded one. (Milani, AZto dz Filot- 
fete p. 78: see Introd.) It is clear from 
215 (rraiwy) and 894 (dpAdcex) that the 
poet imagines him as striving to walk 
erect, and not as creeping prone, with 
the knee of the sound leg against the 
ground.--év with the iterative impf. in 
apodosis, after optat. in protasis, as oft.: 
cp. Isocr. or. 6 § 52 Tov mapedObvra xpbvor, 
el...els wdvos Aaxedatpoviey BonObjaerev, 
vmd mavTwy av wuodoyetro (‘it used to be 
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this bow provided, bringing down the winged doves; and, what- 
ever my string-sped shaft might strike, I, hapless one, would 
crawl to it myself, trailing my wretched foot just so far; or if, 
again, water had to be fetched,—or if (when the frost was out, 
perchance, as oft in winter) a bit of firewood had to be broken, 
—I would creep forth, poor wretch, and manage it. Then fire 
would be lacking; but by rubbing stone on stone I would at 
last draw forth the hidden spark ; and this it is that keeps life in 
me from day to day. Indeed, a roof over my head, and fire 
therewith, gives all that I want—save release from my disease. 
Come now, my son, thou must learn what manner of isle this is. 


a point (and not merely a comma) after @paioa in 294. 293 Nauck would delete 
this v., and read évXov te for EvAov Tt in 294. 296 éxrpiBwv A: éxOA\lBwv L, with 
Tpt written over Ode by the first corrector (S). A few of the later Mss. (L?, Vat. b, K) 
have éx@\@wy, but most of them agree with A. Blaydes conj. évytpi8wy, or av 
TpiBav. 299 éyué] Nauck conj. ére: Gernhard, twa: Blaydes, wdvoyv: Burges, 
(for voceiy éué) voow Tovey. 3CO 10 77s vjcov] Linwood conj. Ta THs vjcoV.— 
udéyo L, with A and most of the others. mde (R, V2) may have been a mere 
conjecture; T and a few more have pados. Burges, Nauck, Wecklein and Cavallin 





allowed’) mapa totrov yevécPar Ty cw- 
tnplay avrots. Cp. 294 f.—8varTHvov, as 
1377 Ovornvw modi.—ééAkwv: cp. Eur. 
Phoen. 303 ype Tpomepav EXkw rodos Bacw. 
—mpos Toit dv: for the repetition of dy, 
cp. 223 n.: that of mpds rovro emphasises 
the limit of the painful effort. 

293 f. mayou xv0évros: cp. Zr. 853 
kéxuTat vocos, ‘hath spread abroad’ 
(through his frame). Attius, Prometheus 
fr. 1 profusus gelus. Psalm cxlvii. 16: 
‘He giveth snow like wool: he scattereth 
the hoar-frost like ashes. He casteth 
forth his ice like morsels.’—ota : 273 n.— 
Nauck would delete this verse, because it 
is unreasonable that the hero should delay 
providing himself with firewood until the 
frost has set in.—€vAov tt. Lemnos is 
now almost devoid of wood, save for a 
few plane-trees in the water-courses, and 
a little undergrowth.—For dv with itera- 
tive impf., cp. on 291 f. 

296 f. év Tétpo.ot métpov. For the 
change of quantity, cp. 827 (ive): O. C. 
442 ol TOO maTpos Te Tarpl: 7b. 883 ap’ 
obx UBpis Tad’ ;—UBpis: Ant. 1310 f. dei- 
Aatos...—devtala: E/. 148 a “Irvy, alev 
“Irvv ddopiiperar.—extp(Bav, rubbing hard 
(ék=‘ thoroughly,’ z.z. till the spark comes). 
The v. 7. €x#\i8@v would mean, ‘pressing’ 
or ‘squeezing,’ and is unsuitable. Cp. 
Xen. Cyr. 2.2.15 &k ye cod wip...pgov av 
Tis éxtplpevey 7 yéAwra éEaydyorro. The 
use of two stones would suggest concussion 


rather than friction. The Eskimos kindle 
fire by striking a piece of iron pyrites 
with a piece of quartz (instead of flint); 
the Alaskans of North America, and the 
Aleutian islanders (in the North Pacific), 
use two pieces of quartz, smeared with 
native sulphur. (M. Elie Reclus, in 
LEncycl. Brit., art. ‘Fire.’) éxrptBov 
might, however, cover the case of a slant- 
ing or scraping blow. In Lucian Ver. 
Fist, 1. 32 Ta TWupeia ouvTplivarres refers to 
rubbing sticks together.—épnv’ adavtov 
4s, made the invisible light visible, 7.2. 
drew the spark forth from its hiding 
place in the stone. Cp. AZ. 647 (Time) 
gue 7 &dnra Kal dhavévta Kxpiarera, 
Blaydes compares Synesius Zf. 138 omw- 
Oipa Kexpuppevoy Kal ayatavrTa NavOdvew. 
Verg. G. 1. 135 Ut silicis vents abstrusum 
excuderet 1gnem.—apavrov could hardly 
be, ‘darely seen,’ as if the sense were that 
the feeble spark instantly vanished again. 

298 f. oikoupévyn yap ovv, ‘for zz- 
deed...”: cp. Ant, 489 n. Remark ofv 
in the thesis of the 3rd foot; so 67 (O.C. 
23), and even zp (2. 896).—épé has been 
suspected. But it serves to qualify the 
general sentiment by a reference to his 
special circumstances:—‘shelter and fire 
give all that a man needs—except, in 
my case, health.’ 

300 ¢épe...pa8ns, L’s reading, pre- 
sents an unexampled construction. Else- 
where the subjunctive after ¢épe occurs 
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, U4 7 > \ c , 
TavTn meddle, vavBatns ovdels Exav' 
ov ydp Tis Opmos éaTiv, ovd Oo Théwv 
5 , 4 xa / 
efeTro\noer Kepoos, 7 Eevocerau. 
> 5 7O3 e lad “~ , nr 
ovK év0ad ot mot Tota. Gappoow BpoTav. 
5 >” z) , 
Tay’ ovv Tis dkwv e€oye: Tohha yap TAdE 305 
a los 5 

€v TH paKp@ yevour dv avOpatrev Xpove. 
eS , Ly ~ , 
ovTOL pf, OTaV poOl\wow, @ TEKVOV, oOyots 
é\eovot pev, Kal Tov TL Kat Bopas pépos 
mTpooedocay oikTipavtes, 1 TWA oTOHY* 


€xetvo 8 ovdetis, yvik av prnoba, Béde, 


cacat p és olkous, ANN amoA\vpmar Taas 
¥ 7Q> »¥ / > A \ 
EToS TOO YON SekaTov év AyLwW TE KAaL 
Kakotor Bookwv THv adnddyov vocov. 


are among those who adopt pdée. 


Seyffert gives xav...udors. 
Herwerden suspect this v.—owg¢poow] cadpocr L. 
Tax’ dy: Campbell, car’ otv.—ris] rio L. 


804 Bergk and 
305 rdx’ otv] Hermann conj. 
306 ay, omitted by the rst hand 





only in the first person, sing., as 1452, Ar. 
Nub. 787 ép’ 6m: or plur., as id. Vesp. 
1516 pepe vur...gvyxwpntwuev. On the 
other hand, ¢ép’ elmé occurs eight times 
in Soph. (433: O. Z. 390, 536, 1142: 
Ant. 534: El. 310, 376: Zr. 890). In 
Her. 4. 127 épere, Tovrous aveupbyTes 
ovyxéew mepaabe avrovs, the 2nd verb is 
imperat., not subj. If Pépe...ud@ys be 
retained, it can be defended only as an 
irregular equivalent for ¢épe...¢pdow or 
the like (cp. Her. 2. 14 pépe 6€ viv Kal 
avrotoe Alyumriou: ws txer ppdcw). 

Several recent editors (see cr. n.) cut 
the knot by reading pa@e. It is, however, 
improbable that, if pae had been the 
genuine reading—giving so plain a con- 
struction—it would have been corrupted 
to the unparalleled paéys. A more at- 
tractive conjecture is Seyffert’s kav... 
padots. If kdv had once become kal (a 
most easy change), then pdSors might 
have been altered to pays by a post- 
classical corrector. For the optat. with 
éy in courteous proposal or request, cp. 
674: Zl. 637 Kkrvos av 767. 

TO THS VyooV, its case, condition: cp. 
Thuc. 8. 89 ovkK éddxer pdvimov Td Tis 
drvyapxlas éceoOu: Plat. Legg. 712 D 70 
yap Tav épdpwr...tupavyikoy...yéyove: id. 
Gorg. 450 C Td THs TéeXYNS: Eur. Alc. 785 
7d Ths Tixns. Hence ta is a needless 
conjecture. 

3O2 f. ov ydp Tis Oppos eotly. The 


absence of a safe épuos is compatible with 
the existence of Aruéves (936 n.); and Phi- 
loctetes knows only the coast near his 
cave. If the Z/zad calls Lemnos évxriuévn 
(21. 40), it also calls it duexPaddecca (24. 
753), which was probably underystood in 
antiquity as ‘inhospitable’ (ulyvum) ; 
though a modern view connects it with 
etx-, Outxdn, (our mist,) as= ‘smoky,’ z.é., 
volcanic. In the time of Sophocles, Lem- 
nos possessed two towns,—Hephaestia, on 
the N. coast, of which the site has lately 
been identified by Conze (Reise auf den 
Aeg. Inseln); and Myrina, now Kastro, 
on the w. coast. ‘There was once an 
excellent harbour at Hephaestia; there 
still is one at Kastro, the present seat of 
trade. Geod anchorage is also afforded 
by a deep bay on the N. coast (now ‘Pur- 
nia’), and by another on the s. (now 
‘Mudros’). 

ovd’ Omrot mAéwv: nor (is there a place), 
sailing to which, é§euaroAyjoet KépdSos, a 
man shall sell off his wares at a profit. 
There is no éumépiuv. The acc. Képdos 
seems to be ‘cognate’ (=xkepdadéay éfeu- 
moAnow), rather than objective (as if eum. 
meant, ‘achieve by trading’): cp. Her. 
I. 1 éfeurodnuévav (Ion.) ode oxedov 
mdvrwy: cp. Ant. 1036 é&nurddnua n. 
(We cannot compare 77. 92 76 7 ed | 
mpdooew...Képdos é€uzroNG, ‘brings in’ gain.) 
The subject to é&euroA7joer is Tis, easily 
supplied from vavBarys (301). 
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No mariner approaches it by choice; there is no anchorage ; 
there is no sea-port where he can find a gainful market or a kindly 
welcome. This is not a place to which prudent men make voyages. 
Well, suppose that some one has put in against his will; such 
things may oft happen in the long course of a man’s life. These 
visitors, when they come, my son, have compassionate words for 
me; and perchance, moved by pity, they give me a little food, 
or some raiment: but there is one thing that no one will do, 
when I speak of it,—take me safe home; no, this is now the tenth 
year that I am wearing out my wretched days, in hunger and 
in misery, feeding the plague that is never sated with my flesh. 


in L, has been added by S.—dv@pérwv] Schubert conj. dv@pdéros: Blaydes, 
av Opwr. 308 kai mov] kdmov L. 313 xaxoto.] Wecklein conj. xérowe: 





Eevdoretar, pass.: cp. 48n. In Lyco- 
phron 92 this form is fut. midd. There 
is no class. example of evwOjcoua. Attic, 
indeed, generally prefers the midd. form 
for the fut. pass. in ‘pure’ verbs (those of 
which the stem ends in a vowel).— 
For the fut. indic. in a relative clause of 
purpose, cp. Dem. or. I § 2 mpecfelav 
méumew yrs Tavr’ épet Kal mapéorat Tors 
Tpayuacw. 

8042 év0d8’=deipo: cp. 256 undapyod 
n.—mTAot: this nom. pl. occurs also in 
Xen. An. 5. 7. 7 kadol moe: the dat. pl. 
in Antiphon or. 5 § 83 mots. In L’s 
@odppoot the omission of the v édedxv- 
orixéy is doubtless a mere error; though 
Soph. sometimes lengthens ¢ before Bp or 
PX in compounds (Azz. 336, O.C. 996 n.). 
—Bporav: cp. O. C. 279 mpos riv eboeBH 
Bporwr. 

305 f. Tdy’ ody TIs...€oxe: ‘perhaps, 
indeed, some one has put in.’ ody has a 
concessive force; cp. 1306 dA’ ody n. 
When 7rdxa stands without ay, it usu.= 
‘quickly’: but cp. Plat. Zege. 711 A tbpets 
6é Taxa ovdé TEPéEacbe Tupavvoupévny 16- 
Aw (where tax’ dv is impossible). Here 
the force of rdxa is, ‘I grant that visitors 
have come now and then; let us suppose 
such a moment.’—éoyxe=mpostoxe, appu- 
lit: Thuc. 6. 62 § 2 écxov és ‘Iuépay. Cp. 
221, 236.—odAa yap x.7.r.: ‘for such 
things (viz., such necessities as dxkwy im- 
plies) are likely to occur often (7o\\G 
predicative adj., here practically equiv. to 
the adv.) in the long course of human 
life.” Now and again in the course of 
his lifetime, a sailor might be driven 
to seek shelter even on such a coast as 
that of Lemnos. 6 paxpis avOpwrwy 


xpévos is the long term of man’s normal 
life; cp. Ant. 461 ef 5€ Tot xpdvov | 
tpbcbev Oavotuat, ‘before my natural 
term.’ Cp. Her. 1. 32 év yapT@ maxp@ 
Xpovm mordrAa pev ore ldcly TA MH TLS 
€0€éNet, WONG O€ Kal wabely. és yap EBSo- 
pnkovTa érea ovpov THS Fdns dvOpary 
mportOnu. Id. 5.9 yévotro & av wap &v 
TO pakp@ xpbdvy. A reminiscence of these 
phrases may have been in the poet’s 
mind, 

307 ff. otro. referring to the in- 
definite tis (305): cp. Ant. 709 obror 
referring to doris in 707 (n.).—Adyots 
€Xeodor...oixtipaytes. As a general rule, 
éectv = ‘to show pity or mercy in act’: 
olxtipey, ‘to feel pity.. Thus Dem. or. 
28 § 20 swoare, éXenoate. [Dem.] or. 
57 § 45 éNeoivr’ dv...d.Kardrepov 7 mpoc- 
amo\Nvowro. Lys. or. 31 § 19 ols érepa 
diddvar map’ éavrwy te (2.e. éeciv) mpoy- 
potvro, Oa Ti amoplay olkripayres 
avrovs. See Heinrich Schmidt, Syzony- 
mk der griechischen Sprache, vol. 111. pp. 
577 ff.—Kal ov ti: see on 274.—oTOANV: 
cp. 223 f. n.—éxetvo...0éXer sc. morjoa: 
cp. Ioo n. 

311 ff. cacal p’ és olkous: cp. Aesch. 
Pers. 737 mpos ymepov cerwoba: Ant. 
189 n.—eév Ausw TE Kal KaKkoior. Some 
critics suspect kaxotoe as not distinctive 
enough (see cr. n.); but it can surely 
denote those ‘hardships’ of his life which 
were superadded to the Aquos and the 
vooos. For kat at the end of the v., cp. 
O. T. 267, 1234.—BéoKev: cp. 1167.— 
adyndayov: so 7 diaBdpw: 745 BpiKouac. 
The vooos is personified, as in 759 by 
éEemAo On. 
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As’ 5 a , > 4 > 
TowavT “Atpeidat p 4 7 ’Odvocéws Bia, 


@ Tat, dedpdKkao* ot 


"OdVpriot Geol 


315 


As > > a 5) , 0) es a fal 
dotev TOT QUTOLS AVTLTTOLV E/LOU maletv. 


XO. 


» > \ lal > / ¥y 
E€OLKaA KAaY@ TOUS acbuy Levots loa 


2 5 vA 7 , 
févous a seal Ca ahaacd Oe, Hovavtos TEKVOV. 


NE. eyo oe KAUTOS qite: paptus ev hoyous 
ws elo” ahyOets oda, TUVTUX OV KAKOV 320 
ca ov "Arpewdav 7s T “Odvacéws Bias. 
PI. yap Te Kal ovd TOUS tavohepous exes 
dyn ky! VATpeloaus, wote Ovpovocba Tada; 
NE. Oupov yevouro Xerpt_ Thypocat ITOTE, 
w at Muknvac yvovev n Lrapry P ore 325 
xn =KUPOS avd pav Jah Kipov eNTP. epu. 
Gl. vy, @ TEKVOV Tivos yap wde Tov péeyav 
Xodov Kat avtwv eyKadov édydvOas ; 
NE. @ mat Iloiavros, eEepa, porus 8 epa, 
dywy vt avtav e€ehwBnOnv podar. 220 
Nauck, wévoicr: Mekler, knxtou. 315 f. of’ Porson: ofs mss. Wecklein (Ars 
p- 17), keeping ofs, would change avrots in 316 to avis: Tournier, to &\yous.— 


avtimow xr: avrdmow L. 
319 év \dyols MSS. 
ay \éoyots. 
Meineke conj. mpoorvxwv. 


Pal. 287, 14th cent.), and by Blaydes from Ven. (= 
adopting which, Blaydes writes:—roicde waprup® Néyors | ws 


prob. of r4th cent.): 


$14 ff. Bla: cp. 321: 77. 38 ‘Idirov 
Blav. —ot’, Porson’s correction of ois, 
is certain. The sufferer prays that their 
sufferings may be like his own: cp. 275 
n.: Ant. 927: With ols, both avrots (as= 
‘themselves’ ) and ayrirow’ become com- 
paratively tame.—épod: cp. Z/. 592 ws 
Ths Ouyatpos avrlrowa NauBavers. 

317 f£. toa could imply either (1) ‘as 
fully as they pitied you in their hearts, ’— 
the sense in which the speaker means Ph. 
to take it: or (2) ‘only as much as they 
showed you pity in their deeds’: cp. Azz. 
516 n. on é lcov.—érouktipe is much 
better than Nauck’s étrotxripety, which, 
as expressing a presentiment, would call 
too much attention to the ambiguity of 
ica. 

319 f. év Aoyous. If év is sound, the 
phrase must mean ‘a witness present at 
(the utterance of) these words.’ Cp. Plat. 
Phaedo 115 © pndé déyn év TH TaPy, ‘at 
the funeral,’ z.e., while it is taking place. 
The expression is unusual; but I hesitate 


318 érokreipew MSS.: 
In L the first hand has written we over ao. 
320 f. adnfeic altered from adnéyo by ist hand in L.—ouvtvxwr] 
The v. 1. yap tvxav is cited by Camp. from Vat. (cod. 


Nauck gives ézrovktipetv. 
Gernhard conj. 


Campb.’s V?, cod. Marc. 616, 


to receive Gernhard’s conject. ov. 
cuvtvxev, ‘having found them bad 
men in my intercourse with them (cvr-).’ 
The force of the simple ruxwy here 
prevails over that of the prep., and so 
a gen. replaces the regular dat. Since 
in O. C. 1483 ood TUX OLE must be read 
for cuvrvxoumt, there is no other extant 
example of cwtvyxdvw with gen. But 
there are analogies for the exception: 
in 1333 évruxav “AckAnmdwv is the only 
instance of a gen. (instead of dat.) with 
evTvyxavw, except Her. 4. 140 Dedv- 
Mens Ths yepipns evruxovTes. Again, 
552 mpootuxovre Tav towv and LZ. 1463 
é€u“ov Ko\acToU mpooruxwv are isolated 
examples of a gen., instead of dat., with 
that compound. In 719 racéos bravrjcas 
(instead of ma.dt) is also unique. Cp. 
Tr. 17 Koirns éwmedacOjvar (where the 
dat. would be normal). It may be 
added that here, where ouvrvxywy ex- 
presses, not merely a meeting with the 
men, but an experience of their character, 
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Thus have the Atreidae and the proud Odysseus dealt with 
me, my son: may the Olympian gods some day give them the 
like sufferings, in requital for mine! 

CH. Methinks I too pity thee, son of Poeas, in like measure 
with thy former visitors. 

NE. And I am myself a witness to thy words,—I know that 
they are true; for I have felt the villainy of the Atreidae and 
the proud Odysseus. 

PH. What, hast thou, too, a grief against the accursed sons 
of Atreus,—a cause to resent ill-usage? 

NE. Oh that it might be mine one day to wreak my hatred 
with my hand, that so Mycenae might learn, and Sparta, that 
Scyros also is a mother of brave men! 

PH. Well said, my son! Now wherefore hast thou come in 
this fierce wrath which thou denouncest against them ? 

NE. Son of Poeas, I will speak out—and yet ’tis hard to 
speak—concerning the outrage that I suffered from them at my 

coming. 


elo’ adnbets. olda yap tuxev k.7.\.—kakSv | avdpSv ’Arpeddv] Toup (keeping oup- 
TuxXw) conj. Kakoiv | dvdpow ’Arpedaiv rH 7’ ’O6. Bia: so, too, Erfurdt, but with 
éxelvow for ’Arpedaiv. For avdpav Blaydes conj. duco@v 7 or atray 7’. S24 Gupor... 
xept Brunck: Ouuw...xetpa MSS. Nauck conj. ev po yévorro Ouydy éumNdijcal more. 
327 die rdv] Erfurdt conj. 06’ éxwyr. $28 «ar avrav] In L the letters car’ 
have been inserted by S, after an erasure. The 1st hand seems to have written 
xavT@v: then xar’ was written above the line, but again erased, when kar’ was 
substituted for « in the text.—éyxa\@v] Blaydes conj. (¢zter alia) révd’ eéxwv: 





the gen. has a special excuse.—We can- 
not make guyruxwy mean=‘having found 
them bad men, as you have done’ (2.2., ctv 
0). 

322 f. 7 yap, 248 n.—rots wavehe- 
@pos: cp. Eur. £7. 86 x7 mavwdeOpos | 
parnp.—mabev, and not merely cio. 

324 £. The corruption in the mss., 
Ouus...xetpa, is of the same nature as that 
in O. 7. 376 (ue...cod for ce éuod). Cp. 
Plat. Rep. 465 A el ov Ths Tw Aupotro, ev 
T@ TowovTY mypGv Tov Oupoy (sating his 
wrath) #rrov éml pelfous av tor ordces.— 
Mv«jnvar, as the city of Agamemnon: 
Zrdpryn, as that of Menelaus. ‘yvotev, 
after the optative yévorro: cp. Aesch. 
Lum. 297 €o (‘may she come!’)... | 
émws yévoiro T&vd’ éuol uTHpios: and 
O. 7. 506 n. 

827£. ev y’, euge: Ar. Eccl. 213 & 
vy’, ev ye vn Al’, ev ye: Aéye, Néy’, Wyadeé. 
There is no other example in Tragedy of 
this colloquial ed ye without a verb.—tlvos 
yap: lit., ‘Now (yap, 249 n.), on account 
of what have you come thus charging them 


with (having provoked) the great anger 
(which you show)?’ ‘lvos, causal gen., 
not with 7rdv...xoAov alone, but with the 
whole sentence: cp. 751, 1308: O. 7. 698 
dldakov Kap’, dvat, Grou ore | unviy Toohvec 
Mpayuatos oTHicas éxers.—abde, ‘thus’ (not 
‘hither,’ as in O. 7. 7).—xéAov éyxadeiy 
kata Twos=to make one’s anger a subject 
of accusation against a person, z.e. to 
charge him with having provoked it. The 
causal tlvos helps to explain the pregnant 
sense. Cp. O. 7. 702 éy’, ef capes 7d 
vetxos éykahGy épets, ‘speak, if you can 
make a clear statement in imputing (the 
blame of) the feud.’ 

B29 f. é&cpa, ports 8’ ép@. In such 
phrases mods usu. stands in the first clause, 
with wév: Ant. 1105 ods mév, Kapdias 6 
eflorapat, n. For é&epa—epa, cp. 2409 f. 
The feeling is like that of Odysseus when 
asked by Alcinous to tell his story: Od. 
g. 12 gol & Gua xydea Ouuds emerpa- 
meTo otovdevta | elpec@’, Spp ere puGddov 
ddup3uevos sTevaxlfw.—poredv: to Troy, 
353° 
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errel yap ETE potp “AX Ea Oaveiv, 


S105) 


340 


PI. ouLou: ppaons pow Ln EPO, Tpw av padbe 
mTpatov T60* 7 TEVHY’ O IIndéws {78v08 3 
NE. reOvnxev, avdpos ovdevos, Qeov & vio, 
TofevTos, os eyovow, eK PoiBov Sapeis. 
®]. ad evyevs peev 0 KTavOV TE Xo Davey. 
apnxave oe TOTEpOY, oO TEKVOD, TO oOv 
ma On eheyxo | Tporov, q KEWWOV oT. 
NE. oipau peév apxety col ye Kal Ta oO, @ Tddas, 
ahynpal’", wate py TA TOY Té\as oTEevEL. 
PI. odpOas €deEas: Tovyapowv 70 wov ppdcov 
ao maw fou Tpayp, oTo o evuBpiray. 
NE. pAOov jue vy TouKkthoa Toh pera 


dtds T "Odvaceds xo tpodeds TOUPLOU TAT pos, 


Tournier, év kah@ ’red7AvAas. 


change ovdevés to od dapels, and omit v. 335. 
340 This verse is rejected by Th. Gomperz. 


8338 rpwror| Naber conj. mpérepov. 


341 to yap ovv L, an accent on yap having been erased. 


3833 7 L, cir. 


334 f. Burges would 
For rogevrds Blaydes con). régouw. 


8342 Rejected by 


Burges, Gomperz and Otto Hense. —tTy o éviBpicav] Orws ev UBpicay 1; whence 


8331 écye. The pres. éyec would mean 
‘constrains’; cp. Eur. 7. 7. 1065 tpe?s pula 
TUXN TOvs PiATaTous, | 7 YAS TaTpwas voo- 
ToS, 7) Oaveiv, éxet. The aor. (‘ingressive’) 
= ‘came upon him with constraint’: cp. 
1117: fr. 529 Tods dé dovdelas... | fuyov 
éox’ avaykas: Eur. Hec. 4 érel Ppvywv 
modw | klyduvos éoxe Sopi receiv ‘HANnUKY. 

832 dpdogs...7 mépa: for the place 
of 447), cp. 67 n. 

S35 rofevtds...Bapels=rofos dauels. 
The adj. here defines the instrument, as 
oft. elsewhere the place (O. 7. 1411 @a- 
Aaoovoy | expiwar’), or the manner (O. C. 
1637 KaTivecev TAO’ OpKLos). 

®s éyouo.w implies that there was 
something mysterious in the death; Paris 
might seem to have inflicted it, but, in 
men’s belief, the true slayer was Apollo. 
ék, however, does not here denote ulterior, 
as dist. from immediate, agency (‘dy doom 
of Phoebus’; O. 7. 1453); it is here no 
more than taé.—According to one ac- 
count, Paris shot Achilles, but with the 
aid of Apollo (as Athena had helped 
Achilles against Hector): so //7 19. 416 
(the immortal steed Xanthus to Achilles) 
GNA col adT@ | wopomov éorr Hew Te Kal 
dvépt Tpt Saufvar: and Hector’s prophecy 


(Zi. 22. 359) re Kév ce Ilapis kal PoiBos 
’"Amo\Awy | écOddv ovr’ ddécwow én 
Zkarjou wUAnow. Verg. Aen. 6. 57 Phoebe, 
..Dardana qui Paridis divexti tela ma- 
nusque | Corpus in Aeacidae. Another 
account speaks of Apollo without nam- 
ing Paris: so //. 21. 278 Achilles says 
that Thetis had predicted to him that 
he should die ’Amo\A\wvos PBedéecou. 
Cp. Aesch. fr. 350. 8 (Thetis speaks of 
Apollo) atros éorw 6 xravaw | tov maida 
Tov éuov. So, too, Hor. Carm. 4. 6. 
1 ff. Quintus Smyrn. 3. 61 (Apollo, 
hidden in a mist) orvyepdv mpoénkxe Bé- 
Neuwvoy | kat € Bods otrnse KaTa oupor. 
As to the vulnerable heel of Achilles, cp. 
Statius Ach. 1. 269, where Thetis says: 
progenitum Stygis amne severo | Armavi 
(totumgue utinam!). Hyginus (fad. 107) 
fused the two versions by making Apollo 
take the guise of Paris.—The ‘cyclic’ 
epic which related the death of Achilles 
was the Aethzopis, ascribed to Arctinus of 
Miletus, c. 776 B.c. (Lnztrod. to Homer, 

5 1GE))> 

E 336 GAN’ edyevtis pev: add\A\a=‘ well’ 
(said as if with a sigh); wév has a reflective 
tone, ‘certainly, —‘it must be granted.’ 


Cp. Plat. Gorg. 460 A d\n’ éy@ mev oluat, 
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When fate decreed that Achilles should die— 


PH. Ah me! 


Tell me no more, until I first know this— 


say’st thou that the son of Peleus is dead ? 


NE. 


Dead,—by no mortal hand, but by a god’s; laid low, 


as men say, by the arrow of Phoebus. 
PH. Well, noble alike are the slayer and the slain! I scarce 
know, my. son, which I should do first,—inquire into thy wrong, 


or mourn the dead. 
NE. 


Methinks thine own sorrows, unhappy man, are enough 


for thee, without mourning for the woes of thy neighbour. 
PH. Thou sayest truly—Resume thy story, then, and tell 
me wherein they did thee a despite. 


NE. 


They came for me in a ship with gaily decked prow,— 


princely Odysseus, and he who watched over my father’s youth,— 


Blaydes writes d7rws és a” UBpicav. 
made from up. 
cod. 5743, 15th cent.). 
TOLKtNOTTOAW. 


8483 oxi\ocTb\w] In L the second X has been 
mouthy oTd\w Vat.: morxthooTréum A: modvkAntoTw Harl. (Brit. Mus., 
Burges conj. moxwNdarepvos. 
344 dids 7] Valcknaer conj. d0Avés 7’.—rpodedo L (and so A): 


Nauck, pern\védv pe vn 





x.T.A. (The 8€ in 337 does not answer to 
this pév.) Cp. 524 adda...uévro n,.— 
KtTavev...Cavev: A frequent mapyxnocs. 
Ant. 1263 ® xravovtas Te kal | Pavovtas 
Pdémovres Eupudovs. Eur. 2. ZT. 553 7 
Kravotca x Oavwv. Alc. 488 xravev ap’ 
Hees 7 Oavev avrod pevets. 

338 Adyxo@...ctéva: delib. subjunct.: 
for the pres., cp. O. 7. 651 n. 

339 olpar pév, as 0.7. 1051: so doxd 
bev, O. C. 995 n.—kal Ta o’, ‘even...’. 
Cp. Zr. 1216 aN dpxéce kal radra. For 
the elision in o’, O. 7. 64 n. 

341. tovyapoidy (‘so, then’) occurs 
also in O. 7. 1519, At. 490, Ed. 1257.— 
avOis mad (O. C. 1418 n.) refers to 329 
—331. He had there intimated that, on 
reaching Troy, he had suffered some 
grievous wrong. Yet it has been pro- 
posed to reject v. 342 on the ground that 
Ph. could not ask for the repetition of a 
story which he had not yet heard.—étw, 
‘wherein,’ dat. of respect: cp. Thuc. 2. 
65 § 12 cpadévtes...a\\n Te TapacKkevy Kal 
TOU vauTiKoU Tw melon poplyw: id. 4. 73 
§ 4.70 Bedtict@ Tod émduriKod BapOjvac. 
The dat. érw has not been influenced by 
the é& in the compound. For the acc. 
with évuBpifw, cp. Kaibel Lgzgr. Gr. 195 
I uy ov evuBpléns ayvov tapov. ‘The év 
has the same force as in éyyeAGv: cp. 
Eur. Z/, 68 év rots éuols yap ovK évuBpicas 
Kakots. 

343 toiktdooToAa, ‘with gaily decked 


prow’: not simply ‘gaily drest’ (like Nev- 
KoaToNos, etc.). Cp. Aesch. Pers. 408 
evOvs 6é vats ev ynt xadkhpn orddov | érat- 
gev, where ordXos poetically = &ufodor, 
the beak or ram, which was attached to 
the ship below the prow. The term dxpo- 
oTo\uoy was sometimes applied to the 
‘figure-head’ (such as the head and neck 
of aswan). Here, moxi\ocréAw seems to 
denote some special adornment, intended 
to mark the solemnity of the mission. 
These envoys came, not only to announce 
the death of Achilles, but to salute his 
heir. Cp. Pind. P. 2. 62 eaviéa 8 ava- 
Bacoua. ord\ov: where (whether orddov 
be taken as ‘ prow,’ or, more tamely, as 
‘voyage’) the epithet refers to the adorn- 
ing of the ship with garlands on a festal 
occasion. So, too, when the Salaminia 
was about to leave Athens on the annual 
Jewpia to Delos, the priest of Apollo 
crowned the stern with garlands (Plat. 
Phaed. 58 C).—Others regard rocktdo- 
oTo\w as merely a constant epithet, 
equiv. to the Homeric mAtomdpyos (now 
explained by some as referring ‘to a literal 
painting of a face upon the bows’; Leaf, 
Zl. 2. 637). The z. 2. wokdoorépe is 
merely a prosaic corruption. 

344 did6s tT *Odvoceds: this is the 
Homeric modvrAas dios ’Odvecevs. The 
epithet dios (‘bright’) may be rendered 
‘princely,’ or ‘noble,’ when applied to a 
chief (the idea of personal comeliness 


¥ > 
héyortes, ei adhyflés eit ap ovv paryy, 
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345 


ws ov Opus ylyvour’, emrel Karepburo 
a7 p E108, Td. mepyape ahdov 7) "pw édetv. 


TAvT, 


@ ge, OUTOS EVVETOVTES ov mohvv 
Xpovov pb eT ET x OV pm pee vavoTohel TAXV, 


pahvora prev én TOU Gavdvros i LEP, 350 
oTras Loup’ dBamrov: ov yap <lOopny’ 
emeuTa PEVTOL xo oyos Kaos Tpoony, 
el Tame Tpota TEpyape alpyoouw lov. 
i oe Hap non dEVTEPOV m€ovTt ol, 


Tpopos Yr. 
1st hand or by S.A too Tnas # 7 ee édetv. 
(A has émdoxov): Blaydes, 


347 7 Ow éhetv L, corrected from 7 [not 7] p 


’ é\elv either by the 
349 érécxor] Schneides con]. émaoxov 


érevOov or emiyyov. —Hartung writes, Tavr’, @ é&év’, 


évvérovtTes ov troddv xpdvov | éwérXouev py KEloe vavoTONEl TaxXl.—p7 pe] Seyffert 





being included therein): or by the more 
general word, ‘goodly,’ in other cases. 
Cp. Note 2 to Butcher and Lang’s Odys- 
sey: ‘Froissart and Brantome apply re- 
spectful terms of moral excellence to 
knights and ladies whom they describe 
as anything but moral.’ 

X® tpopeds: Phoenix, who, having 
been driven from the house of his father 
Amyntor, was received by Peleus, and 
entrusted with the care of the infant 
Achilles: to whom he says in //. 9. 485 
Kal oe Tocodroyv Ona (reared thee up to 
manhood), @Qeots émuelkeN’ “AxirAdev, | Ex 
Ouuod piuiéwv. Another legend represents 
Achilles as brought up by Cheiron (ZZ. 
II. 832). 

345 f. clr’ dp’ ovv, ‘or, after all 
(dpa), it may be (odv)’: for ofv with the 
second elre, cp. O. 7. go, and n. 26. 1049. 
—éAnfis does not occur as =ad7Ods, 
though 76 (or 76 ye) adyGés is so used, 
like ve vera. Were it has, indeed, an 
adverbial force, but is properly the acc. 
governed by Aéyovres. So in Eur. Jon 
275 we may point thus: rt dal 760’; Gp’ 
adnbés; 7 watrny Noyos; For puarny, falso, 
cp. also Soph. £/. 63, 1298.—ylyvowr’ : 
they said, od Oéus ylyverat, it becomes 
unlawful (by the fact that Achilles is now 
dead): cp. 116 n. 

347 dddrov7’p’. If there had been 
any previous indication of Neoptolemus, 
the reading a\\ov y p’ would have been 
tenable (see on 47 €\oTo pw’): as there is 
mone, we surely require 7 “p’. Cp. Avt. 


83 uN "wod T por dp Bev. 

348 f. ov modty x.7.d.: ‘they did 
not cause me to make any long delay, 
or to refrain from sailing at once’: an- 
other way of saying, ‘they filled me with 
burning eagerness to sail at once.’ He 
speaks with a certain bitterness, meaning, 
‘they well knew how to act their part, 
when they put the matter in that light.’ 
For éréyw tid as=‘to cause one to 
pause,’ see Thuc. 4. 5 kal tt kal adrovs 
6 oTparos é7u év rats AOjvats ay éréoxe, 
‘partly, too, the fact that their army was 
in Attica caused them to delay’ (instead 
of marching out at once). Id. 1. 129 Kab 
oe pNre vg PATE UE pa émigxéTw (pres. 
imper.) Wore avetvar mpacoew tr. This 
sense of the trans. éréyw and éricyw is 
not precisely the same as that in Z/. 517 
Os o érety’ del | ujroe Oupalav ofcay al- 
oxivew pldous, ‘restrained thee’ (by com- 
pulsory detention): z.e., ob modty xpovov 
ww éméoxov is not, ‘ they did not succeed 
in restraining me long’ (as if they had 
been trying to do so); but rather, ueney 
gave me no cause for delaying long’; 
not, ‘non diu me cohibuerunt,’ but ene 
cerunt ne diu morarer.’ 

Instead of paj pe vauorodetv, we 
might well prefer, with Blaydes, pi 
ovxl vavaroNelv, were it not that palaeo- 
graphically it is so improbable. And 
for uw where py od might be expected, 
cp. O. ZT. 1387 otx dv éoxduny | 7d wh 
*roxhjoa, n. The repetition of pe, as 
subject to vavoro\etv, may seem slightly 
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saying, (whether truly or falsely, I know not,) that since my 
father had perished, fate now forbad that the towers of Troy 
should be taken by any hand but mine. 

Saying that these things stood thus, my friend, they made 
me pause not long ere I set forth in haste,—chiefly through my 
yearning towards the dead, that I might see him before burial,— 
for I had never seen him; then, besides, there was a charm in 
their promise, if, when I went, I should sack the towers of 


Troy. 


l& was now the 


conj. uy oJ we: Blaydes writes u7 ovdxi. 
ap’ eiddunv. 


inelegant; but it is not grammatically ob- 
jectionable.—See Appendix. 

351 ov ydp cidounv, ‘for I had 
(never) seen him.’ The comment {@vra, 
written after eldéunv in the margin of L, 
represents the simplest and best interpre- 
tation. Neoptolemos was born in Scyros, 
and remained there, under the care of his 
maternal grandfather, Lycomedes (243), 
until he went to Troy (see n. on 239f.). 
Soon after the birth of Neoptolemus, his 
father Achilles had returned to Phthia; 
whence, some eight or ten years later, he 
went to Troy, without revisiting Scyros. 
Hence Neoptolemus can say that he had 
never seen his father. In this conception 
Sophocles is following the /Zad. From 
Zi. 11. 765—782 it appears that Phthia, 
not Scyros, was the place from which 
Achilles went to Troy. And in //. Ig. 
331 f. Achilles speaks of his son as 
having never seen Phthia; for, apostro- 
phising the dead Patroclus, he says, ‘my 
soul had hoped that thou should’st re- 
turn to Phthia,—a@s &v po tov tata 
Gon eévl vnl pedalyn | Dkupdodev eéayd- 
yous, kal of dettevas Exacta, | ktHow éewhy 
Suds Te kal VWepedes uéya 6Gua.—Apol- 
lodorus (3. 13. 8) follows a different 
version, according to which Achilles had 
remained in Scyros till he was brought 
thence to Troy by Odysseus.—For the 
midd. e8dpnyv in dial., cp. E/. 977 iecbe, 
1b. 892 xarecdounv, 77. 151 eioldocro: in 
lyrics, below, 1113, Az. 351; and in ana- 
paests, Zr. 1004. Cp. opwuévy (midd.) 
in dial., 77. 306.—See Appendix. 

352 £. Greta pévrot, answering to 
Hadiora wey (350): cp. O. 7. 647f. wa- 
Mora wév...érevra (without dé): 726. 777 


Toei 


second 


day of 


my voyage, 


351 ov yap elddunv] Seyffert writes 008’ 


Meineke suggests drws tdouume* fwv yap ov vw elddunv* but would rather 


Oavpdoa pev aélia, | crovdas ye pmévtou 
k.7-A. In Eur. Med. 1145 ff. mplv perv... 
éreira wévroe is not strictly similar, since 
éreira is there temporal.— xa ddyos 
kados mpoonv, ‘there was a further 
charm’ (kadés predicate) ‘in the rea- 
son suggested,—if indeed I was to take,’ 
etc.: 6 Adyos is the reason for going, 
suggested by the envoys, (as distinguished 
from the natural (uepos in the son’s 
mind,) and is explained by ed...aipjcow’. 
Not, ‘the fame, too, was attractive.’ For 
mpoonjv cp. Xen. 7. 3. 1. 28 uicbds ev 
nuw...elpyacra...., Nv 6€ Te mpocepyacd- 
beba, kal Tatra mpocéorat. Fora dif- 
ferent use, cp. 129n.—el.. .aiprjorou’, oratio 
obligua: he said to himself, ei aipjow. For 
thetiut.opt.; eps, Xen. (Cyr) 35°14 (3b 
Twa evyovTa AnwWoro, mponydopevey Ore 
@s modeuiw xpyco.ro (he said, ef AjPoua 
---Xpygouat). For ef with optat., where 
one’s own former thought is indicated in 
dependence on a past tense, cp. Lys. or. 
3 § 3 aicxuvipevos, ef wédDNovev TodKoL jor 
owelcec0ar, qverxounv (his thought had 
been, aloxtvouat, ef péAdovaot).—taTi 
Tpolq mépyap (cp. 611), the citadel which 
crowns the city of Troy, the Iépyamos 
dixpyn of Homer (Z/. 5. 460, 6. 512),—who 
uses Only the sing. Hence Ilios is called 
almewn, ddpvdecoa (//. 22. 411): cp. 
Introd. to Homer, p. 148. For the prep. 
emt, cp. Pind. O. 8. 32 (Apollo and 
Poseidon) ’INi@ péddovres él orépavov 
Tevgat (sc. mipywv).—iov, oft. added to 
a verb denoting enterprise: cp. Azz. 
768 n. 

354 ff. mdéovrl pou: dat. of relation, 
as oft. with ref. totime: cp. Xen. A. 2.1. 
27 érel qv nuépa wéumtn émimdéovet Trois 
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Kayo TUK pov Styevov ovpio mraTH 
Kat fo evdus €v KUKA® OTPATOS 


KaTnyouny” 


302 


exBdvra Tas nomaler, omvivtes Bdérew 


TOV ovKer ovTa fave’ 


Axthhea TaN. 


KEWOS pev OvY €KELT * eyo Ss O OvopLopos, 

ézrel “Odipuoa KEWor, ov paKp@ Xpove 360 
€\Oav “Arpeioas Tpos dirovs, os ElKOS mie 

Td. ef om’ amyTouv Tov TaTpos Ta T ANN Oo Hp. 
ot © eizov, otpor, Thy over tarov Aoyov" 


@ oTépp 


"Ax AdEws, Taha ev ma perti cou 
matp@ eéeoba, Tov é OTov Kelvov avnp 


365 


»” 

a\\os Kpativer viv, 0 Aaéptov yovos. 
> \ fe > \ > ie 

Kaye Sakpvoas evOus eEavioTapar 


opyn Bapeia, Kab karahyyoas eyo 


a) oyxeThe, 
reject the verse. 


*6dxpvoa Heath. 





nH TOAMHTAT aVT Ewov TLWL 


355 kayo mixpov] Burges conj. Kay ’m’ axpov: Blaydes writes 
Kayo ’s &xpov.—mddty] Nauck conj. rvop or dpduy. 
For such neglect of elision cp. comm. on Anz. 1146 f. 

361 ™ pos pirous] Bothe conj. mpoopid@s. 


357 jomdger | nowdgero L. 
360 ddkpvoa MSS.: 
Blaydes writes mpos 


Our)ods. 362 7a 7’ GAN Go’ nv] Nauck conj. cal rémirda. 363 oiuo from 
*AOnvalors. The distance from Scyros to 357 f. dopvivtes after orpatds: so 
Sigeum is about 125 miles.—Kdyo: for J/. 17. 755 Tov 8 wore Wapav védos 


kai in temporal parataxis (instead of 
dre), cp. O. 7. 718 n.—mxkpov Ziyerov. 
Sigeum, the N.W. promontory of the 
Troad (now Yeni Shehr), is fitly named, 
as being the point for which he, coming 
from Scyros in the s.w., would make: 
and also because the tumulus, tradition- 
ally known as the ‘tomb of Achilles,’ is 
near Sigeum. It is ‘bitter’ or ‘cruel’ to 
him, not only on account of his father’s 
death, but through the memory of his 
wrongs. The epithet is here a fine 
dramatic touch: while the conjecture 
Kaya ’m’ &xpov, which many recent edd. 
adopt, is tamely prosaic. Cp. Od. 17. 
448 un Taxa mixphy Atyurrov kai Kimpov 
ixnat.—ovpl@ mwAdty, instrum. dat.; sped 
by oars, while a s.w. wind also filled his 
sails. Cp. ‘velis remisque,’ ‘ventis re- 
mis,’ etc.—kaTnyopnv, was coming into 
harbour at, with acc. instead of the usual 
acc. with els: cp. 244 mpooéoxes...yiv 
(n.). Poetry is bold in its use of the 
simple acc. after verbs of motion; cp. 
1175: O. C. 643 ddmuous aretxew. 


epxeTrat He KoNor@y, | o}Nov KEKANYoOVTES: 
cp. Ant. 1021 f. n.—fovr’ "Ax. mddw: 
legend naturally revived the image of the 
father in his son; Nauck cites trag. fr. 
adesp. 363 ov mats ’AyiANéws, GAN Exel- 
vos auros el. 

359 £. kar’, ‘lay low in death,’ a 
poet. equiv. for ‘had died’ (not=7po- 
éxetro, ‘lay on the bier,’ ready for the 
éxpopa). Cp. Zl. 1134 brws Pavav Exeroo 
7™ 760’ quépa | THuBov marpwou Kowvov 
el\nxws wépos. Ant. 1174 Kal Tls ghovever; 
tis 6 6 Kelwevos; Simonides fr. 60 Keloar 
fav ere waddov Tv bmrd yas Exelvov. It is 
natural to suppose that the son’s wish to 
arrive before the burial (351) was ful- 
filled; for the tidings of the death would 
have been sent at once, and he would 
have reached Troy not later, perhaps, 
than five days after it (cp. 354). In Hec- 
tor’s case the funeral took place only on 
the tenth day after his remains had been 
brought home (//. 24. 785). The con- 
ciseness of the narrative here, which does 
not refer to the obsequies (unless in ’dak- 
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when, sped by breeze and oar, I drew nigh to cruel Sigeum. And 
when I landed, straightway all the host thronged around me with 
greetings, vowing that they saw their lost Achilles once more alive. 

He, then, lay dead ; and I, hapless one, when I had wept for 
him, presently went to the Atreidae,—to friends, as I well might 
deem,—and claimed my father’s arms, with all else that had been 
his. O, twas a shameless answer that they made! ‘Seed of 
Achilles, thou canst take all else that was thy sire’s; but of those 
arms another man now is lord,—the son of Laertes. The tears 
came into my eyes,—I sprang up in passionate anger, and said in 
my bitterness,—‘ Wretch! What, have ye dared to give my arms 


otuo. L. 366 Aaéprov L, with most of the later Mss.: Aapriov T (after Triclinius). 
867 Kayo daxpicac L (with A and most of the rest): Kayo ’xdaxpioas B. Bothe 
conj. Kdywy’ dxovcas: whence Blaydes gives kaya "faxovoas: Nauck, xdyw "raxovoas : 
Wecklein, éya & axovcas. 369 6 cxét\’ 7 ToAuHCaT’ L (’ToAuHoar’ Vauvilliers). 
Heath conj. & cxér\o, 7 ToAuHcar’: Musgrave, 6 oxérhot, ’Tohujoar’: Tournier, & 
oxeTNiw, To\ujoaT’: Blaydes, & cxérhv, 7 ’TOAUNoaS (recognising, however, that it is 





pvoa), is Sophoclean: cp. Amt. 415 n. 
The welcome by ‘all the host’ (356) can- 
not be considered as a direct allusion to 
the funeral rites; cp. the reception of 
Teucer by the army (42. 721 ff.).—8dx- 
pvoa: for the prodelision of the augment, 
cp. O. C. 1062 raxet ’mdpevoay: Ant. 
457 n.—ov pakpo xpove, after it: O.C. 
1648 xpdvw Bpaxet oTpapevTes. 

361 f. s eikds Hv goes closely with 
didovs,—‘ friends, as it was reasonable 
to suppose them.’ The only pecuharity 
is that ws eixéds mv here refers to a just 
hope felt at a past moment, and not to the 
fitness of a past fact (as if the sense was, 
‘friends, as they naturally were,’—or, 
‘having gone, as I naturally dd’). Cp. 
Plat. AZenex. 247B piror mapa Pirovs Huds 
apitecbe.—ta tT GAX 6o° Hv: Homer 
describes the kdola of Achilles as hand- 
somely furnished (cp., ¢.g., Z/. 24. 597), 
and it now contained the treasures which 
Priam had brought as the ‘Exropéns xepa- 
Aijs amepetou’ &rrowa (26. 228—236: 579). 

363 tAnpovéertatov Adyov, here=av- 
a.déstatoy, most audacious, shameless 
(in Eur. Hee. 562 the same phrase =‘ most 
courageous speech’): £72. 439 ef un TAn- 
povestatn yuv7 | mac@v é€Bdaore: Aesch. 
Cho. 383 TAdpove kal ravovpyy | xeupi. 

364 ff. mdperti cor, ‘it is open to 
thee,’ ‘thou hast free leave’; cp. Azt. 
213n.—Aaéprov: cp. n. on 86f. 

367 f. Saxpvcas, the tears of pain 
and anger started into his eyes. (For the 





aor. part., cp. Plat. Phaed. 116D kal dua 
daxptioas, weraotpepomevos ampe.) Many 
recent editors change this to dxovoas, or 
a compound of it (see cr. n.). But the 
traditional reading is incomparably more 
forcible; it is also thoroughly Homeric in 
spirit ; 77.23. 385 (Diomedes, when Apollo 
strikes the whip from his hand in the 
chariot-race) toto 5’ am’ d6p0atuav xvTo 
ddxpua Xwoudvoro. Cp. luv. 1. 168 “nde 
trae et lacrimae.—éaviorapar: he had 
been seated, as in converse with friends. 
—éopyq: modal dat., O. 7. 405 n., Bapeda, 
vehement: cp. unvw Bapetav (O. C. 1328, 
Ai. 656).—Katadyyjoas: cp. Ant. 767 
vods 6 é€otl tTyXtKovUTos adynoas Papus. 
This compound (in which xara@ is in- 
tensive) occurs elsewhere only in later 
Greek. 

369f. @ cyxétXv is said to Agamem- 
non: q *ToApyoat (cp. 360 ddxpvoa) 
refers to him and Menelaus: so O. C. 
1104 mpocéAGeT’, @ mat (said to Antigone, 
entering with Ismene). —ampiv pabetv epod, 
before ye had heard from me (that ye 
might do so). The phrase is so far un- 
usual that, when pavO@dvw takes a gen. (of 
the person) o/y, it usually=‘to under- 
stand,’ as Plat. Gorg. 463D dp’ obv dy 
pabos amoxpwapmévou; Id. Phileb. 51 C et 
pou pavOdvers. Similar is O. 7. 545 wav- 
Odvew...c00, to comprehend thy teachings. 
Cp., however, 541, ov uaddvres, = ‘having 
made inquiries of them.’ So here paéety 
is little more than dkotoat or TudéoOat, 
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dora Td. TEVXN Tapa, Tpw pabew E00 5 

6 8 em “Oduvacers, wAnotov yap av * Kupet, 
val, Tat, deddKar” evdixws oUTOL TAOE* 

eyo yap avT ecwou KaKEWOV Tapov. 

Kayo Xorwbeis evbus yparcov KaKOLS 

Tots TaoW, ovdey EvdEes TOLOVPEVOS, 

ei TOpa Keivos Om aparpyoourd He. 

0 8 evbad WKOY, KAUTEP OU SvTopyos wv, 
ony Gets T pos dE KOVTED oo Hpenparo: 

ovk no? WwW nets, AAN anno? W ov ao ee 
Kal TaUT, emEldn Kal Eyes Opacvoropar, 
ov payror és THhv XKUpoV exthevons EXO. 


a2 


3735 


380. 


TOLAUT aKovoas ka foverd.o Gets KaKa 
TAEW TPOS OLKOUS, TOY ELOY THT@MEVOS 

nw > Lal > 
TpOS TOV KAKLOTOV KAK KAKOV Odvacéus. 


> > a A e \ , 
KOUK QALTLWILAL KELWOV WS TOUS ev TENEL* 


385 


MOMs yap €OTL TATA TaV YyoUpLeVaV 


, 
OTpatTos TE TUUTAS' 


c > > A 
ou 3) AKOO LOUIVTES 


Bporav 


4 Vd , / 
roan KaN@V hoyouoe VryvovTat KQAKOL. 


not necessary). 
writes mply one Ene ; 
wy in L) ktper MSS.: 
conj. dedpdkaa’. 


370 ply pabety éu00 5] Tournier conj. mply pabety €ué; Hartung 
Wunder conj. mpl ( bavety MES 
@y kuped Porson: qv Kupév Brunck. 
373 rapéy] Burges conj. popwy. 


371 68.1: 80). ay (from 
372 deddéxac’] Nauck 
376 adatpjooro] In Lthere 





371f. 68 eit’ OdSvocers. Here disa 
substantival pronoun, and the proper name 
is added as by an after-thought: a Homeric 
use, as //. 2. 402 atdtap 6 Boiy iépevoer, 
dvaé avdpav ’Ayauéuvwv (cp. Monro Hom. 
Gram. § 258). Cp. Az. 780 ff. 6 8 evOus... 
Tedxpos: Plat. Phaed. 70B 7 8 6s, 6 Dwxpa- 
Tns.—®y Kuper. Hermann objected to the 
historic pres. as unsuitable to a parenthe- 
tic remark; but without cause. Cp. Azt. 
253f., with n.: Eur. Hec. 963 ff. oxés* 
TuyxXdvw yap év pécos OpyKns spas | 
amv, or 4 AOes Seip’ eel F agexduny, 
eee | €s TaUTOV NOE GUMMETVYEL. Brunck’s 
mv Kup@v (cp. 544) is smoother, indeed, 
but could hardly have generated the ms. 
reading.—taSe does not imply that the 
arms are present (one of Nauck’s grounds 
for preferring SeSpdkac’), but only that 
they are the subject of conversation. 

378 mapdv, not merely, ‘being here 
at Troy’ (while Neoptolemus was absent, 
379), but, ‘being present at the critical 


moment’: cp. 1405: Ar. Lys. 283 racdt 
é... | €y@ ovK dpa oxnow Tapwv Tohunuwa- 
tos TooovTov; Eur. Hzpp. 1242 Ths dvdp’ 
dipicrov BovdeTat coo wapuy; (2.2., to go 
and save).—Acc. to Arctinus in the Ae- 
thiopis, it was Ajax who carried the body 
of Achilles out of the fray, while Odys- 
seus kept the Trojans off (Proclus p. 479). 
In Od. 5. 309 f. Odysseus speaks of the 
day, dre por mdetoror Xadknpea Soipa | 
Tpwes érépprwav mepl In\elwrve Oavovre. In 
Ov. Met. 13. 284 he says: his...humeris 
ego corpus Achilles | Zt simul arma tuli. 
374 ff. ypaccov: cp. Az. 725 dvelde- 
cw | npaccov évéev xdvOev: for the lit. 
sense, O. 7. 1276.—kakots Tots tac: 
the art. properly means, ‘with all the 
taunts that exist’: cp. 77. 716 POelper ra 
mdvra Kvdar’.—ovdev évdeés trorovpevos, 
making (on my part) nothing deficient, 
z.é. leaving nothing unsaid that occurred 
tome. For this use of the midd. rooduat, 
cp. O. C. 1144 ob yap Abyoust Tov Bloy- 
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to another man, without my leave?’ © Then said Odysseus,—for 
he chanced to be near,—‘ Yea, boy, this award of theirs is just ; 
I saved the arms and their master at his need.’ Then straight- 
way, in my fury, I began to hurl all manner of taunts at him, 
and spared not one, if I was indeed to be robbed of my arms by 
jim. At this point,—stung by the abuse, though not prone to 
wrath,—he answered,—‘ Thou wast not here with us, but absent 
from thy duty. And since thou must talk so saucily, thou shalt 
never carry those arms back to Scyros.’ 

Thus upbraided, thus insulted, I sail for home, despoiled of 
mine own by that worst offspring of an evil breed, Odysseus. 
And yet he, I think, is less to blame than the rulers. For an 
army, like a city, hangs wholly on its leaders; and when men do 
lawless deeds, ’tis the counsel of their teachers that corrupts them. 


is an erasure after ad’, leaving a space equal to two letters before au. 382 Kaco- 
verdugOels] Wecklein (Avs p. 76) conj. xa£fovedicas. 8385 airiay’ éexeivoy L. 
8388 Xéyoor.] The rhetor Nicolaus (czvc. 480 A.D.) in his Progymnasmata (Walz, 
kh. Gr. 1. p. 294) has, rév Sopoxdéa GavudferOar det rbALY ATacayv TOY Nyoupmévwy 
eimévTa, TOUS 6 dkKogMovYTAas avOpwmrous didackddwy TpdTots Tovnpods yiverPat. 





omovddfouev | Napmpov mocioba.—eé... 
adaipyoouto: he said, (devdv éorw) € 
apaipnoerat: cp. 353 n. For the double 
acc., cp. Eur. Anvdr. 613 adeidov matépas 
...Tékva. Since the idea of the taker’s in- 
terest is usually implied, the middle voice 
of this verb is more freq. than the active. 

377 £. év0ad’ qKev, brought to that 
point,—provoked so strongly: cp. O. 7. 
687 opas Ww’ nes: 76. 1158 add els 765" 
jées.—ov Stcopyos: as his mother speaks 
of his ayavodpootvvn (Od. 11. 203).—Tpos 
déjkoveey with SyxQ0els, not with rpet- 
ato. mpods with acc., as=‘in view of,’ 
can always represent the cause of a feel- 
ing; cp. 77. 1211 add’ el Poet mpos roiTo. 
—4 éEjKoucey, the taunts which had been 
addressed to him (382): here é& merely 
strengthens the notion of ‘being reviled,’ 
as in é£ovedifw: cp. 676. 

38O f. éredy Kal Aé€yets, ‘since thou 
must speak thus,—«al emphasising )é- 
yes: cp. O. ZT. 1129: but 76. 412 érerd7 
kal Ttuddév pe’ eveliicas is different, Kal 
going with tu@\dv.—ov prot’: 103 n.— 
THY Ukdpov (240): the art. is scornful: 
cp. 1060.—-éxrAetoys implies a further 
taunt: having come out so late, he will 
not even now stay and fight. 

382 ff The words dxotoas Kago- 
veidioGels form a rhetorical climax,— 
‘having been addressed, yes, insulted, 
with such taunts’: kaKd& is object to 





axovoas, and also ‘cognate’ acc. with 
efoverduaGels. Wecklein’s ingenious ka- 
toveidfoas seems unlikely, since N. is 
dwelling on his wrongs rather than on his 
own heat in resenting them.—rmpés ot- 
kovs: the plur. implies, ‘the home coun- 
try,’ as 60 €& oikwv pode. The sing. (sug- 
gesting rather the private home) occurs 
in 58, 240, 488, 548.—tTyHTwpevos: O. C. 
1200 n.—K&k Kak@yv, as the reputed son 
of Sisyphus, 417 n. Cp. O. 7. 1397 kakés 
T’ @Y KK KaK@v. 

385 ff. tovs év téAer, the Atreidae: 
cp. Ant. 67 n.—Taca and ctpras have 
here an adverbial force,—‘wholly’: cp. 
At. 275 Keivés Te NOTH Tas EAjaTAL KaK7. 
éor...TOV NYoupévv: is under their in- 
fluence: cp. O. 7. 917 ort Tov NéyovTos, 
n. (But in Azz. 735 ov Tov KpatovyTos 7H 
mods voulgerac; Sis deemed his property.’) 
—orparos, ‘army’ (with reference to the 
Greek army at Troy): not=déju0s,—a 
sense which occurs in Aesch. and else- 
where (Azz. 8 n.), but which is nowhere 
requisite in Soph., and which would be 
weak here, just after 76\s.—ot 8’ a&xoo- 
povvtes Bpotay (the gen. as in 304), the 
unruly; those who violate the rights of 
others, as Odysseus has done: cp. Azz. 
730 and 660. 

Si8ackddwy Adyourt. This play was 
brought out in the spring of 409 B.c. The 
Revolution of the Four Hundred, in the 


otp. XO. 
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hoyos Aé€hexTaL Tas O 5 "AT peioas OTUYOV 


enol & opotws Kat Oeots ein didos. 


390 


> , nw ~ Lal > an , 
opeotepa TauBate Ta, parep avrov Atos, 
aA \ \ 4 
2a tov peyav Ilaxrwdov evypvoov vepers, 
3 O€ KAKEL, paTEep TOT, éeTNVOapAY, 395 
Ca) > iZ S| 2. io) 4 “A , > , 
407 €s TOVO Arpevdav vBpis Tao’ exwpe, 
5 ore Td TdTpia TEvXEG Tapedlooaay, 
6 ia paKapa TAYPOKTOVOY 400 
7 heovroy epedpe, T@ Aapriov, 
, 4 
8 o€Bas umeptarov. 
Hence Schneidewin read rpézrovot. 391—402 L divides the vv. thus: dpeo- 
tépa— | warep— | a rov— | oé Kdxet— | mérvi’— | or’ és révd’— | UBpis— | Gre... 
Tev-|xea— | la—raupo- |krviov—tpe- | Spe— | oéBas Umépraroy, 393 a roy 
péyav] Wecklein writes ayvdv wéy' a: Lindemann conj. &@ Tudor. 399 rapedi- 


summer of 411 B.C., was emphatically a 
case in which of 7yoUmevo.—Peisander and 
his fellow oligarchs—had corrupted or in- 
timidated a 7édus. The Army at Samos 
had illustrated the same process in the 
case of a orparés,—the oligarchic officers, 
in correspondence with Alcibiades, having 
been the first agents of mischief. (Thuc. 
8. 47 and 75: Grote VIII. pp. 9 and 63.) 
Thus, to the ears of an Athenian audi- 
ence, the poet’s verses might well suggest 
a lightly-hinted apology for those citizens 
who, against their will, had been com- 
promised by the conspirators.—Cp. O. C. 
1537 Ne 

389 f. doyos AeAekTaL Tas: cp. 241N. 
—ArpelSas. We notice the art with 
which, all through his story, Neoptolemus 
has contrived to throw the chief odium 
on the Atreidae. Thus, after calling their 
speech tAnuovésratos (363), he remarks 
incidentally that Odysseus was a good- 
tempered man (377); and though he calls 
him, indeed, xaxoros (384), he hastens to 
add that the higher powers were more to 
blame (385). And now, at the close, he 
names the Atreidae alone. ‘Thus he acts 
in the spirit of his mentor’s advice (64 f.), 
but refines upon it.—@tAos: cp. 585 f. 

381—402 Mindful of their young 
chief’s precept—zreip® 70 mapov Geparreve 
(149)—the Chorus seize this moment in 
order to deepen the impression left on the 
mind of Philoctetes. It was in the land 
of the Trojans—often called ‘Phrygians’ 
—that Neoptolemus was wronged by the 
Atreidae. ‘Then and there’—say the 
Chorus—‘ we invoked the most awful 


deity of the land, the great Earth Mother, 
the Phrygian Cybele—to punish our 
prince’s wrong.’ The interposition of 
the Chorus is admirably effective for the 
purpose of making their master’s indig- 
nation appear genuine. 

This strophe, to which vv. 507—518 
form the antistrophe, is a trépxnua, or 
‘dance-song’ (O. 7. 1086n.). The doch- 
miacs of which it is mainly composed (see 
Metrical Analysis) are accompanied by 
animated movement, expressive of the 
lively resentment which these memories 
suggest. 

From a mythological point of view the 
verses are of singular interest. The attri- 
butes given to the goddess belong to three 
groups. (1) mayer. Ta recognises her 
in the primary character of an Elemental 
power. (2) parep...Acéds identifies her 
with Rhea. (3) épecrépa, NedvTwy Epedpe, 
and the mention of the Pactolus, present 
her as the specially Phrygian Cybele. 
But these three characters are completely 
fused in the unity of the uarnp mé7Ma. 

S91 f. dpeotépa: cp. Eur. Helen. 
1301, where the dpela... | udrnp Bea is 
identified with Demeter. In order to 
appreciate the large significance of this 
epithet in relation to the ‘Phrygian 
Mother,’ we must remember that 
‘Phrygia’ originally denoted the whole 
interior highlands of Asia Minor west 
of the Halys (Kiepert, Ave. Geo. § 64). 
tmapBorte: cp. the epithets Buddwpos (1162), 
pepégBios, movNuPdTeipa, Puoifoos, Koupo- 
Tpopos, etc. 


patep aitrov Aids: the Myrpw@ov at 
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My tale is told; and may the foe of the Atreidae have the 
favour of Heaven, as he hath mine! 


CH. 


Goddess of the hills, all-fostering Earth, mother of Strophe. 


Zeus most high, thou through whose realm the great Pactolus 
rolls golden sands,—there also, dread Mother, I called upon thy 
name, when all the insults of the Atreidae were being heaped 
upon this man,—when they were giving his sire’s armour, that 
peerless marvel, to the son of Lartius—hear it, thou immortal 
one, who ridest on bull-slaughtering lions ! 


docay r: mapadidocay L. 
im Tapy idov. 


Athens was sacred to Rhea Cybele: see 
on Ant. 1070 ff. The name Rhea (pro- 
bably connected with épa, earth) was 
doubtless older than Cybele (see Welcker 
Gotterl. 1. 221), and in Crete the ancient 
cult of Rhea seems never to have passed 
into that of Cybele, while in Asia Minor 
Rhea and Cybele came to be identified. 
Hence Demetrius of Scepsis (in the 
Troad) could say that Rhea was not 
worshipped in Crete, because, by Rhea, 
he understood Cybele (Strabo p. 472). 
The legends of the Cretan Ida were 
easily transferred to the Mysian: there 
was a Aixrn in the Troad (Strabo /.c.) as 
wellmasmun Crete. | (Cp. sApoll. be) 1. 
1139 pouBy Kal turdvm ‘Peinv Ppiyes 
itdoxovto. Propertius 3. 1. 27 /daeum 
Stmoenta (the river at Troy), ovis cuna- 
bula parvi. 

392 IIaktwdov: mentioned here as 
the river on which Sardis was situated, 
—that city being a famous seat of Cybele’s 
worship. Her. 5. 102 Ldpdres pev eve- 
monoOnoav (during the [onian revolt in 
502 B.C.), év dé a’rpot Kal ipdy ércxwpins 
Geot KuByBns* To oxnmrbpevor ot Iépoac 
Uorepov avreveriumpacay ta év “EAX\now 
ipd. Hence an Athenian poet might well 
think of Sardis in speaking of Cybele. 
Lydia was included in the older and 
larger meaning of Phrygia (cp. Ant. 825 
n.).—evxpucov. When the attribute of a 
noun which has the article consists of more 
than one element (as here of wéyay and 
eUxpuoov), part of 1t may stand between 
the art. and noun, and the rest after the 
noun, without art.: cp. 986 7d maykparés 
cédas | Hoaorétevxtov: O.7. 1199 Tar 
yaywavuxa mapbéevov | xpnoumddv. The 
Pactolus brought down gold dust from 
Mount Tmolus, the range just south of 
Sardis (Verg. den. 10. 142: Hor. £fod. 


401 dapriov I’: Naepriov L.—Bergk conj. \edvTwv epedp’, 
402 céBas| Nauck conj. yépas or kNéos. 


TiSeeOsEetes) 

395 ff. Kakei, at Troy also (as now 
in Lemnos).—érnv8epay = érexadovunp : 
the only classical example of this com- 
pound.— Artpedav tBpis mao’, ‘all’ their 
insolence,—referring to the full account 
of it which N. has just given (363 ff.). 
Others understand: (1) ‘the complete’ or 
‘consummate’ U@pis: cp. 142 wav -Kpdros 
(n.). Or (2), making zo’ predicative, 
‘went with all its force’ (cp. 385 n.). 

398 tad matpia, which had belonged 
to his father, Achilles: a rare poetical 
use of marpios as=marp@os: cp. Pind. O. 
6. 62 matpia dcca, the voice of his father 
(Apollo). In O. 7. 1394 7a mdrpia... 
dwuar’=‘the house of my fathers,’ md- 
Tptos having its usual sense. But that 
sense is impossible here, since Achilles 
had been the first possessor of the arms 
wrought by Hephaestus. —raped{Socav: 
cp. 64 n. 

400 f. i@ calls on the goddess to 
note the wrong: pdkatpa, z.c. Jed, as 
Sappho fr. 1.13 Tv 6, © udkarpa, | pe- 
didcais’ abavarw mporwrw.—TavpoKTd- 
vwv, a general epithet, marking the 
fierceness of the creatures whom the 
goddess subdues: cp. //. 18. 579 opepéa- 
héw d€ N€ovTe OU’ Ev mpw@Tyot Bbecow | Tad- 
pov eptyundov éxérnv.—hedvtwv epeSpe is 
best taken literally, of riding on lions. 
Cybele riding sideways on a lion was 
often represented in works of art (statues, 
reliefs, coins). Pliny 35. 109g says that 
Nicomachus painted deum...matrem in 
leone sedentem. This painter belonged to 
the Thebano-Attic school, and flourished 
c. 360 B.cC.: we may well suppose, then, 
that the lion-rzdzzg Cybele was familiar 
in the time of Sophocles. Cp. Eur. /oz 
202 mrepodvtos épedpoy immov (Bellero- 
phon).—But, as the Homeric trav 
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I. €xortes, ws couKe, ovpBohov aaes 
ums Tpos nas, Oo E€vot, memhevKare: 


Kat pot mpoodoel? GoTe yeyvoo Kew OTL 


405 


TauT e€& "AT pear epya. Kae ‘Odvacéus. 
e€o1da yap vw TaVvTos av hoyou KAKOU | 
yiooon Ovyovra. Kat Tavoupytas, ad’ nS 
pn dev dikatov es TEAOS peddou TOE. 


ahh’ ov Tu TOUTO Dov p EHovy’, ad\N ei tapav 


410 


Alas 0 peilov Tavl’ opwv nVELX ETO. 
NE. ov« jv ét Cav, & Ee ov yap av Tote 
Cavros y exeivou Tavt éeovdnOynv eyo. 


405 «at yo] Linwood con). Kaptol. —mpoogded”] Tournier con}. mpocadov.— yyy woKew] 


ywooxcew L. Blaydes conj. yeyveockew p’. 


409 pijdév (stc) L; in which dlkaoy 


has been made from 6é Bavoy (sic) by S.—méAdox L: which Blaydes cites also from 





éemtBds (22. §. 328) refers to chariot-driv- 
ing, so here Nedytwv Epedpe might also 
mean, in a car drawn by lions. An altar- 
relief of the Roman age, reproduced by 
Baumeister (Dek. p. Sor), trom Zoega’s 
Bassiril. (1. 13), shows her thus: two 
lions draw her car; she wears a short- 
sleeved chiton, while the long veil at- 
tached to the back of her mural crown 
flows down like a mantle; in her right 
hand is a laurel branch; her left rests 
on the rim of the tympanon, holding it 
upright on her left knee.—It is less likely 
that AedyTwyv €pedpe means, ‘seated above 
lions’; z.e., on a throne with lions crouch- 
ing below at each side. Arrian (Pev?- 
plous g) mentions such a representation, 
which, like the other two, seems to have 
been frequent. 

402 o¢Bas must be acc. in appos. 
with revyea: it cannot be (as the first 
schol. suggests) a vocative addressed to 
the goddess. The armour of Achilles, 
made by the god Hephaestus, is a céBas, 
an object on which men gaze with rever- 
ent wonder. So Thetis describes these 
arms as KaAd pwdd’, ol ovmrw Tis avinp 
cpowct popnoev (Zi. 19. 11). Cp. £2. 
685 (Orestes) elo7AOe Napmrpds, waou Tois 
éxel c€Bas. The dat. 7m Aapriov must 
be taken with mapedidocav, which re- 
quires it. And it seems best not to take 
that dat. with oéBas also. If we did so, 
the phrase would mean, ‘an object of 
reverence’ to Odysseus; not, an ‘honour’ 
or ‘glory’ to him. But, though 7@ 
Aapriov is not construed with céfas, their 


juxtaposition is forcible; ‘to 4z7—those 
peerless arms.’ The long separation of 
the verb from its dative is excused by 
the fact that the interposed lw uaxarpa... 
épedpe prepares the indignant emphasis 
on T@ Aapriov. 

We should not, then, change oéBas to 
yépas. As Nauck remarks, the two words 
are confused in the schol. on Eur. Or. 
383 (vol. 2, p. 122, 18 Dind.). L affords 
an instance of y corrupted to o in 571 
(gow for éyw#). In uncials oéBas might 
have originated from B for P. But the 
sense given by yépas would be tamer. 

403 f. ovpPodov...Avays, a grief- 
token, z.e. a token consisting in your 
grief (defining gen. ; cp. 159 oikov...xoirns, 
n.). ovuBorta were tallies, sometimes 
consisting of dice (Noma, Plat. Symp. 
193 A) or knuckle-bones (aorpdyador) 
sawn in two. A message or request, pur- 
porting to come from a friend at a dis- 
tance, could thus be tested. The bearer 
was asked to produce the other half of 
the divided token. See Her. 6. 86. 2 
dmodekvivTes TH ovpBora, amaiteoy Ta 
xphuara: Eur. Med. 613 E€vors...7éurrev 
cUuBoN ,=to give one credentials to friends 
abroad. When two persons established 
such signs between them, they were said 
ovpuBora movetabar: C. LZ. G. 87 momoda bw 
dé Kal obpBoha n Bovdi, mpos Tov Bactéa 
TOV Zdwvlov, bm ws ay 0 Ojmos O “A@yvaloy 
elon édv Te WE mT... deduevos THs TOAEWS. 
As each halfwas called ciuBodov, the word 
can mean ‘counterpart’: Plat. Symp. 
IQt D fyret Oy del 7d abTov Exacros Svu- 
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Pu. It seems that ye have come to me, friends, well com- 
mended by a common grief; and your story is of a like strain 
with mine, so that I can recognise the work of the Atreidae and 
of Odysseus. For well I know that he would lend his tongue to 
any base pretext, to any villainy, if thereby he could hope to 
compass some dishonest end. No, ’tis not at this that I wonder, 
but rather that the elder Ajax, if he was there, could endure to 


See. 
NE. 
thus plundered while he lived. 


K (cod. Par. 2886). 
nvéoxero Porson. 


bwéd\Nec A, with most of the rest. 


Ah, friend, he was no more; I should never have been 


411 qveixero MSS.: 





Borov.—Musgrave (ed. 1809) first com- 
pared Aristeides 1. 416 (=625 Dind.) 6:6 
Kal maow avépwrots ixavdy éore wpos atTHy 
(Athens), @omep &AXo Te cUUBoXor, 
avrTd 76 oxjua THs aruxlas. Cp. Plaut. 
Poen. 5. 2. 87 Ego sum ipsus quem tu 
gquaeris.—St ita est, tesseram conferre st 
ves hospitalem. 

405 f. mpoogd<6’, ye are in accord 
with me, z.e. your complaint strikes a 
note which finds an echo in my own 
mind. Cp. O. 7. 1113 gvvgdea T@de 
TavOpl cvUuperpos (in respect of age). &y- 
q@dew is properly said of two or more 
voices which harmonise; mpocddev of a 
vocal accompaniment which harmonises 
with music. Cp. Eur. Jon 359 mpoowdos 
H TOXN THUS WaHEe.—TavT ...epya=Taira 
7a épya (O. C. 471 n.). 

407 ff. dv...0uyovta=dr. Oiyo av: 
ep. Thuc. 7. 42 dpwyr...e émixparyjoee 
Tis...padiws av atTo Anpbév (=dTe padiws 
av Anpbein). O. C. 761 Kawd mayTos av 
pépwy | Novyou dikalov unxdvynua qocktdov, 
n.—With mavoupylas, despite its deriva- 
tion, mdons must be supplied: so in Anz. 
300 f. mavoupyias is followed by mavrés 
épyou. 

ad’ as pndev...troetv: from (=as a re- 
sult of) which he would be likely, in 
the end, to effect anything not just. His 
objects have always something unjust in 
them; and he is unscrupulous in the 
choice of means. When the optat. with 
dy (as here the implied @iya av) stands 
in the antecedent clause, the optat. (with- 
out dy) often stands in the relative clause: 
cp. n. on O. C. 560 dewny yap Tw’ av 
mpaéw Tvxos | AdEas Orroias éfadioraluny 
éyé. This usage confirms L’s péAdAot 
against wéAXe (though the latter would 


be tenable: cp. Amt. 375 n.).—prdev here 
admits of two distinct explanations, 
though the sense is virtually the same 
with either. (1) It is ‘generic’ (170 n.): 
z.e. his purposes are of such a kind as can 
have no honest result. Cp. 1006 pdev 
bytés...ppovGv: Ant. 493 6 Ouuos... | Tav 
pnsev 6p0&s év oxétw TexvwWnEvwv. I prefer 
this view. (2) It is ‘final’: ze. méddou 
moe =tmonco.: ‘from which he shall not 
effect anything just.” When the fut. indic. 
in a relative clause denotes purpose, the 
negative is un: cp. O. 7. 1412 éxplwar’, 
évda paror eicdperd’ ere (n.).—é€s TEédos, 
ultimately (though his Aédyos may be 
plausible at first sight): cp. Her. g. 37 ov 
pévto &s ye TéXOs of cuvnverke TO ExOos (‘in 
the end,’— though for a time he prospered). 
—rroety: for the spelling, cp. on 120: for 
the pres. inf. after wéANor, O. 7. 967 n. 

411f. 06 pei{wv, the son of Telamon; 
Ajax the son of Oileus (the leader of the 
western Locrians) was pelwv, o te Tba0s 
ye boos TeXapwrios Aias (//. 2. 528).— 
ovK nv ett tev. Soon after the death of 
Achilles, and either just before or just 
after the coming of Neoptolemus, the 
Atreidae had awarded the arms to 
Odysseus. The suicide of Ajax followed 
closely on the award. He died, then, 
either just before, or just after, the arrival 
of Neoptolemus at Troy. Neoptolemus 
implies that he left Troy for home just 
after the award (382). Since his indigna- 
tion is feigned, it might be supposed that 
the interval between the award and his 
sailing (for Lemnos) had really been 
longer. But, even if that interval had 
been as brief as he represents it, he might 
still have known, before leaving Troy, 
that Ajax was dead. 
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PI. TOS elas ; an’ 7 XouTos oueTau Oaver ; 
NE. ws paneer OvTa KELVOV ev paer voEee. 415 
@I. oimor tadas. add ovy 0 Tvdéws ydvos, 

a ovprrohnTos Xuavov Aaepriv, 

LY dvece: TovGoE yap pr Cny EOEL. 

NE. ov 3 Bar : emote TovTd y* adda Kat peya 

Odddovres elou vuv ev “Apyetwv oT pare. 420 
Ol. zi 0’; “ov TaNaos Kayabos firos T E1408, 

Neues 0 HIvXuos, EOTL; OUTOS yap TA YE 

KEeLVoV KaK €&npUKE, Beuvatay coda. 
414 d\N 7 xobTos] aN’ has dropped out of L, which has only 4% xoiros. Hence 


Seyffert (in Zettschr. f. d. Gymn., 17, 588) conj. 4 yap XouvTos (eich Nauck adopts) $ 


also, in his ed. (1867), dpa xovros. 


415 vée] Burges and Blaydes con}. ppovet. 


417 daepriov L (made, as some think, by erasure Rein Aaepriw, but this is at least 


extremely doubtful); A (with » written above); and most of the Mss.: 


Aaepri Vat. 


The x set against this line in L is understood by the schol. as calling attention to the 


recurrence of the form aéprios : 
gen., the construction was found obscure. 


but it may also have meant that, with the double 


421 In L the rst hand wrote ri & ® 





> 


414 add’ jj...; In this formula 7 asks 
the question: d\\d marks surprise, as 
it so often marks remonstrance (‘zay, 
can it be so?’ or, ‘what, can that be 
true?’). The fact that dA is absent 
from L (see cr. n.) has led some editors to 
prefer the conjecture 7 ydép. But it may 
be observed :—(a) dA\N’ 7 Was a com- 
paratively unfamiliar phrase, and there- 
fore the fact that the other Mss. have it is 
presumptive evidence of its genuineness. 
(6) The preceding mos eitras cannot be 
urged as an objection: cp. Eur. Ale. 58 
wee cimas; ad\N 7 Kal coos héAnOas av; 
It is true, however, that such a preface to 
ad’ 7 is unusual: cp. £7. 879: Aesch. 
Ch. 220: Eur. Alc. 816, Helen. 490, 
Heracl. 425, Hipp. 932, [Eur.] Rhes. 36. 
—Remark that in 0. C. 26, where add 
and 7 are separated, the peculiar force of 
adn’ 7 is not present. 

415 as pnkér’ ovtTa: 

416 olpo. tadas, 
‘alas, poor Ajax’): as O. 7. 744 n.— 
GAN’ ovx: the negative is repeated, for 
greater emphasis, in 418: cp. Azt. 5 
omotov ot | Tay gay Te Kapay ovK btwn 
éyw Kkaxav, n.—d Tr8éws ydvos, Dio- 
medes. Philoctetes had no personal 
grievance against him, but dislikes him 
as being a man of the same stamp as 


see ON 253. 
‘woe is me’ (not, 


Odysseus, with whom the tenth book of 
the //éad associates him in stealing the 
horses of Rhesus. In //. 6. 230 it is 
Diomedes who proposes to Glaucus that 
the latter should exchange ‘golden armour 
for armour of bronze.’ Lesches, in the 
Little Iliad, and Euripides, in his Phz- 
loctetes, made Diomedes come to Lemnos 
to fetch Philoctetes: see Introd. Cp. 
592- 

417 ovtprodntds Lovov Aacpriv, 
‘the son of Sisyphus, bought by Laertes,’ 
—because Anticleia was said to have been 
pregnant when Laertes married her. The 
word éumo\nrés probably means that 
Laertes gave a large ‘bride-price’ (€5va) 
to Anticleia’s father, Autolycus. So the 
scholiast, wo\Ad Sods xpnuata aydyero. 
This is simpler than to suppose that éuzro- 
Anrés is merely ‘acquired’ (as a bad bar- 
gain), like AwBnrov euwrédAnua in Tr. 538. 

The legend is not Homeric, but is al- 
ready known to Aesch. (fr. 169), and is 
congenial to the spirit in which the dra- 
matists often conceive Odysseus; cp. Az. 
190, fr. 143 (Ws 6 Licvos modds | & dynos 
év oot): Eur. 2. A. 524, Cycl. 104: Lyco- 
phron 344 (TAs Licveias 6 ayKUdns 
Aammoupidos, ‘crafty fox’): Ov. Met. 
13. 31 sanguine cretus | Sisyphio, furtis- 
gue et fraude stmellimus ile. 
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PH. How sayest thou? 
NE. 
PH. Woe is me! 


What, is he, too, dead and gone? 
Think of him as of one who sees the light no more. 
But the son of Tydeus, and the offspring 


of Sisyphus that was bought by Laertes—they will not die; 


for they ought not to live. 
NE. 
full greatly in the Argive host. 


Not they, be sure of it; no, they are now prospering 


PH. And what of my brave old friend, Nestor of Pylos,— 


is he not alive? 
counsels. 


maNado, and then changed @ to «, also writing *6° above it. 


are és (6s in A), and o (as in V). 
ure 2) 7.7507) 7 yapio: 


Their mischiefs were often baffled by his wise 


The only variants for w 


Among the conjectures are :—-(1) Badham (on 
(2) Hermann, ré 6’ 6 cradatos (=mpdos, Hesych.). 


In his 


Retractationes (1841), p. 6, he prefers, however, ré 6’ ds madaids, ayabds Pidos 7’ 


éuds. (3) Schneidewin ri 0 av. 
ti 6m 6. (6) Mekler, ri 6’; €0 o. 
Hartung gives tax’ dv: Blaydes, rad’ av. 


(4) Burges and Meineke, ri &; ov...; (5) Hartung, 
422 mvidbo éotw L.—ra ye] taxa T': whence 


423 kak) 748 IT, which Herm. adopts, 


writing e&jpvée instead of the Ms. €&jpuxe, on the strength of the schol. in L, yp. xdée- 


With regard to the order of words, 
note:—(I) 6 €umoAnros Luovpou=o0 eur. 
LicvPidys, the simple gen. of origin being 
placed as Zictgou waits would have been; 
though usually such a simple gen. comes 
immediately after the art. (as Az. 450 7 
Atos yopy@ms ddduaros fed). (2) Aaepriw 
merely supplements éu7r0AnTO4s, and hence 
can be placed as though it were an after- 
thought; the principle is the same as in 
O. C. 1514 ai moda Bpovral diaredets : 
cp. n. on O. 7. 1245.—The genit. Aaep- 
ttov (see cr. n.) cannot be defended by 
understanding, (1) ‘the son of Laertes, 
bought from Sisyphus’; or (2) ‘the bought 
son of Laertes-Sisyphus,’ z.e., of a father, 
nominally Laertes, but really Sisyphus. 

418 ea: cp. 1363 xpqv: O. T. 
256 n. 

419 f. kai péya OdidAovtes, full greatly 
prosperous: cp. Plat. Rep. 272 D TovTo... 
Kal wan evKkprrov. 

421 ff. 118’; ov x.7.X. The fact that 
the first hand in L wrote @ (szc) is a good 
reason for believing that either o¥ or av 
was the original reading. With av, the 
proper punctuation would be,—zi 6 af 
mahatos Kayabds piros Tr’ éuds, | Néorwp 6 
TlvX\os, €or; ‘And then, again, what of 
Nestor;—is he alive?’ Cp. Az. ror eiev, 
TL yap 6n mats 6 Tod Aaepriov, | mov cot 
TUxNs EoTnKkev; and 2). g83. But the con- 
text strongly favours o¥. Philoctetes is 
wondering how the Atreidae and Odys- 


seus had been allowed to work their will 
without hindrance. ‘How could Ajax 
allow it?’ ‘He was dead.’ ‘Well, but 
zs not Nestor alive? He used to restrain 
them.’ For rl 8’, cp. O. 7: o4r rl 05 
ovx 6 mpéoBus Id\uBos éyxparys ére3— 
With respect to the reading tt 8’ 6s, we 
observe :—(1) 6s might easily have been 
generated by the unmetrical conjecture 6 
which has been written in L above «: 
(2) the ellipse of éo7é after 6s would be 
peculiarly awkward here, where the prin- 
cipal verb is éo71.—raAatds, simply ‘old’: 
not, (as some take it,) ‘one of the good 
old school.’ For kat...te, cp. 581, 656. 

Ta ye Kelvwy Kaka, heir misdeeds, at 
least: cp. 77. 773 Tot ood Kaxov, thy 
crime. The ye means that, if Nestor 
could not ward off all troubles from the 
army, at any rate he was able to prevent 
acts of flagrant wrong on the part of 
such men as Odysseus and Diomedes. 
Placed thus between ré and kelywy xaxkd, 
ve must emphasize that phrase only; it 
cannot here be taken with the whole sen- 
tence (‘vestrained, at least...’), as in O. 
C. 1278 (n.). Philoctetes alludes either 
to what he had seen on the voyage to 
Troy, or to what his occasional visitors 
had reported.—For the place of the art., 
cp. Ant. 67 76 yap | mepicoa mpdooev, n. 
—éfypuke: the compound occurs only 
here. For éptxew as=arcere, cp. Theocr. 
7-127 7a py Kata viogy eptxot. 
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nA , , at 4a \ 
NE. Kewvos ye mpacoe: vuv KaKus, ere. Oavav 


“Avrihoyos avUT@ 
PI, 


dppovdoos *os Tapyy yovos. 4 
x DPD % 9 7Q2 »F ey EY TIP dias ON 
olor, OV *av THO avdp edeas, oly eyo 


to 
on 


4 > » 2 / 3 3 /, / 
ynKiot av nOéno odw@ddToL KdvEW. 
lal lal , A lal Lal YfpP 4 A 
hed ets Ti dyta dev oKoTew, Of ode pe 
w 3 S. \ >» > > am ¢ 
teOvao, “Odvacedrs 8 e€oTWw av KavTavl’, iva 


Xpnv avti TovTwv avTov avdacHat veKpor ; 
A \ nw > \ e A 
copos TahkavaTys KElvos' ahAa yal codat 


NE. 


yvopat, PioxrynT, Eutrodilovrar Papa. 


Knpucev. 
notes pdvos as a vy. 1. for yévos. 


425 bs mapiy yovos Musgrave: domep jv yovos MSS. 
See comment. and Appendix. 


The schol. in L 
426 ov at’ Two 


(from atrwa) del’: &\eEao L, with an erasure of two letters after dely’, to which the 
apostrophe has been added by S._ The other Mss. have either 6U’ atrws deiv’ éheEas 


(as A), or the same with aiiws. 
Ouik@s. 


2s 


425 *Avridoxos. Pindar is our earliest 
authority for the story of Antilochus 
saving his father Nestor’s life: he brings 
it in 2 propos of a son who had driven his 
father’s chariot in the Pythian games, and 
won the race (Pyth. 6. 38 ff.). Memnon 
was pressing Nestor hard, and one of the 
horses in Nestor’s chariot had been wound- 
ed by Paris. Nestor called for help to 
Antilochus, who diverted Memnon’s at- 
tack from his father to himself, and was 
killed; thus winning the fame, taaros 
dul roKedow &upev mpds aperdv. The 
Odyssey notices that Antilochus was slain 
by Memnon, but does not say that he fell 
in saving his father (4. 188). At the end 
of the //ad Antilochus is still living (23. 
785 ff.}; in Z/. 8. go it is Diomedes who 
rescues Nestor (from Hector). Pindar’s 
source was the Aethzopzs of Arctinus, in 
which Achilles avenged Antilochus by 
slaying Memnon. 

Os Tapyy yovos, the son who was at his 
side :—not (I think) with direct reference 
to the saving of Nestor’s life by Anti- 
lochus,—this is more than mapjy could 
suggest, without further explanation (cp. 
373),—but rather in the general sense 
that the son was the stay and comfort of 
his father’s old age.—The Ms. reading, 
éomep yv yovos, would clearly imply 
that Antilochus was Nestor’s only (or last 
surviving) son. The //iad describes Nes- 
tor as having two sons at Troy, Thrasy- 
medes and Antilochus (17. 378); and 
according to the Odyssey (3. 413 ff.) six 
sons were left to Nestor after the death of 


Schol. in margin of L: yp. 60 airw 0 éfédeéas, 
Hence Porson, 6v’ af 7w#d’ é&édeEas. In Fourn. Phil. i. 72 (1869) I proposed 
Ov ab Td’ dvdp’ EeEas, which Blaydes (1870) reads from his own conjecture. 


Kaibel 





Antilechus, one of these being Thrasy- 
medes. If it be suggested that the Aethz- 
opts may have represented Antilochus as 
the last surviving son, we may reply that 
this is extremely improbable, when it is 
remembered that several Ionian colonies 
claimed to have been founded by the Ne- 
leidae, descendants of Nestor who emi- 
grated from Pylus (Jztrod. to Homer, 
p- 167). The same consideration con- 
demns Seyffert’s 6s y’ ér’ Hv. Cavallin’s 
os mot’ jv is free from this objection, but 
is somewhat weak.—See Appendix. 

426 f. 80’ av 7d’ dvdp’ eAe~as, a 
correction which I published in 1869 (see 
cr. n.), still appears to me the most pro- 
bable. Porson’s 8v’ ad 70d’ é&éSerEas is 
founded on the schol. in L, yp. 6v’ atra® &° 
eféderEas, and may be deemed certain so 
far as the words 6v’ af rw’ are concerned. 
But no one has justified the use of é&éde- 
éas. We see the proper uses of the word 
in O. C. 1021 iv’ avros éxdelEns Emol (point 
them out, discover them, to me): ZZ. 348 
To ToUTwy plcos éxdelZeas dy (‘manifest’). 
Eur. Zipp. 1298 mardds éxdetfar ppéva | 
Tov ood duxalay. But here the word is 
strangely inappropriate, ‘thou hast pozrted 
out,’ instead of, ‘thou hast named.’ And 
éeEas, the most natural word, is in all 
the mss. It seems very rash, then, to 
assume, on the strength of the schol., that 
éeEas is spurious, and éfédeEas genuine, 
especially when we remember the quality 
of some of the variants which rest on the 
same authority; e.g., in v. 423, the schol. 
on Kd’ é&ypuxe gives yp. Kagexnpusev. 
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NE. 
the son that was at his side. 
PH. Ah me! 


Aye, he has trouble now; death has taken Antilochus, 


These two, again, whom thou hast named, 
are men of whose death I had least wished to hear. 


Alas! . 


What are we to look for, when these have died, and, here 
again, Odysseus lives,—when he, in their place, should have 


been numbered with the dead ? 
Ne. A _ clever 


wrestler he; 


but even clever schemes, 


Philoctetes, are often tripped up. 


(Hermes XIX. 254) OW aira 7d Edekas. 


428 get ded 7h Sra] Heimsoeth (A777. 


Stud. p. 284) con}. ged" Geods ri Sjra [not Pev Ped° Geovs ri de?, as it has been quoted]. 


429 éorw (éorw L) ad xdvraié’ Wa Mss. (éorly évraid’ iva R). 


évrave? va: Blaydes, éorw év0ad’, dvTwa. 
gives av keto Oat. 


L’s reading, 80’ aitws Selv’ EXeEas, with 
an erasure of two letters after deiv’, may 
well have arisen from 6v’ at 746’ av[dp] 
é\efas. The word AKIN would easily 
have been suggested by AAN if the AP 
had from any cause been obscured: or, 
again, a misreading of AAN as AHIN 
may have led to the omission of AP. In 
minuscule writing the process would have 
been hardly less easy. 

As to the reading 80’ atts Sely’ trctas, 
two things seem clear. (1) atrws, or, as 
it is better written, avrws, yields no fitting 
sense here. It could not mean, ‘in those 
few words.’ It would rather mean, ‘just 
as in the former cases.’ Cp. O. 7. 931 n. 
(2) dvo...delv’ éXeEas, ofv, would be most 
awkward, whether rendered (a) ‘thou hast 
told dreadful news about two persons’ 
(600 masc.), or (0) ‘thou hast told two 
calamities concerning persons,’ etc. (dvo 
neut., with rovrow understood from oily). 

v’...dv8pe: Ajax (415) and Antilochus. 
Prof. Campbell says that v. 415 is ‘too 
remote to allow of this’: but vv. 416— 
420 form merely a parenthetic contrast 
suggested by the death of Ajax, and with 
y. 421 we come to the father of Antilochus. 
If dv’ dvdpe are to be Nestor and Antilo- 
chus (as Campbell holds), 6AwAdtow has 
to mean ‘desolate’ in the case of the living 
father, and ‘dead’ only in the case of the 
son. But surely ofSe in 428 must include 
both the men mentioned in 426. 

av 79éAyo’, as O. 7. 1348: so below, 
1239 dv...€Bovdounv, 1278 7Oedov...av. 
Cp. Az. 88 n. 

428 oxomeiv here=mpocdoxiv, a rare 
use. More often cxoret=‘look for’ in 
the sense of (nretv: Xen. An. 5. 7. 32 
oKxoTmeire mavhdy twa,—oltde, Ajax and 


Bothe conj. éorw ovK 
430 xpi] xpiv L.—avdacbac] Cavallin 


Antilochus; perh. he thinks of Achilles 
(331) too. 

429 “OSvoceds 8 totiv ad Kdvtaid’: 
‘while Odysseus survives in this case also,’ 
—outliving Ajax and Antilochus (oie, 
428), as he had already outlived Achilles 
(371). Once more, death has spared the 
worse man (436). According to other 
views, (1) Kavrat@a=‘and’ [not ‘also’] 
‘in a case where’; 7.e., ‘not only does he 
live, but he has survived men so much his 
betters.” (2) xavrad@a=‘and in such a 
crisis as this,’—z.e., when, Achilles being 
dead, the Greeks at Troy could ill spare 
true men. (3) The schol. explains kav- 
Tavl’ by év Trois <Gow: but this ignores 
kal, and makes évta0@a weak.—Some 
think that the phrase used by Philoctetes 
was intended to have a second meaning 
(‘here in Lemnos’) for the spectator; but 
this is improbable. - 

430 aitov, lum, not tpsum: the 
latter would be fitting only if Odysseus 
had been responsible for the deaths of the 
others. avSac0ar: cp. Z/. 1478 ¢avras 
Oavotcw ovvex’ avtavégs toa, speakest of 
the living as if they were dead. 

431. madoorjs: cp. Ar. Raz. 877 
drav els piv dEvpepluvors | EXOwor orpEeBNor- 
ot wahalopaccty ayridoyovvtTes (‘when 
they enter the strife, contending with 
subtle, tortuous ¢rzcks’). Aeschin. or. 3 
§ 205 mddatopua Tovr’ éorl dixaornpiov, a 
trick of the law-courts.—éprod(fLovrar: 
the word seems to have been suggested 
by madaorys,—alluding to a wrestler 
tripping up his adversary: cp. Ar. Zg. 
262 (with ref. to the tricks by which Cleon 
outwits his simple victims), dcadaBay, 
aykuploas, | elr’ dmoorpéwas Tov ®muov 
avrov évexo\nBacas (‘you put one of your 
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dep eimé mpos Oeav, mov yap wv éevtavOad cor 
Ildtpokhos, 6s Gov matpos HV 7a didrara ; 
outos TeOvnkas Hv’ hoyw O€ o ev Bpaxet 
TOUT edd Eo TO NEHLOS ovoey avop Ekwv 
aipet movnpov, adda TOUS XPNTTOVS | det. 
Cuppaptupea Ol’ Kal KAT AUTO TOUTO ye 
ava&tov pev pwros eCepnropar, 
yacon de dewou KOU copou, Tl vuv Baied: 
NE. motou de ToOUTOU Tmrynv y “Odvacéws epets 
PI. ov ToUTOV eirov, aa Ocpoirys TUS nY, 
OS OUK dy ether eloama€ elev, omou 


435 


440 


poets eon: 


434 oot’ Hemsterhuys (Lucian vol. I. 
Erfurdt: oe Bpaxe?t MSs. 


has been made in L from 006’ év (or &): 


V? (alpe? Suid.): aipe. L, with the rest. 


here, but doubtless through a misprint of 440 for 44t. 
other Mss., has 6€.—viv] Blaydes conj. dpav. 


legs between his,—hook it round them,— 
force his shoulder back,—and fall heavily 
on him’). 

433 f. Qedv, a monosyll.: O. C. 964 n. 
—rod yap: for yap, cp. 249 f.—can, ethic 
dat., implying, ‘how was it that you did 
not find him ready to help you at that 
crisis?’ Cp. O. C. 81 7 BéBnxev tuiv 6 
éévos;—ta otdtata, of one person, as 
Eur. Jom 521 Ta pitta’ ebpwy (ce. Tov 


vidv): but of several persons, O. C. 1110 
etc: 
435 f. dyw...ev Bpaxet: cp. Z/. 673 


Tébvnk’ Opéorns* ev Bpaxet avvGels ey. 
Aesch. P. V. 505 Bpaxet dé wi0w mavra 
ovAANBdny udbe.—TodvtT’, instead of 70d’, 
referring to what follows: cp. n. on O.C. 
787. 

Todepos K.7T.A.: the yrwun stands as an 
independent sentence, unconnected with 
the prefatory rtodr’ éxdidadéw: cp. Ant. 
612 émapxécer vopos 66°: ovdév Epret 
k.T.A.—€kav, ‘by choice’: 7.¢., war has a 
marked preference for killing good men, 
though, of course, it kills some bad men 
too. The word éxwy does not involve a 
definite personification of mé\euos (like 
that in Ar. Pax): we can say, 7 vats 
BovdNerat movety te (Arist. An. Gen. 4), 
without writing dios. Cp. fr. 652 rods 
evyevels yap Kkdyabovs, w mat, pure? |” Apns 
évaipev* ol 6€ TH yAwoon Opacets | pev- 
yyovTes Gras éxrds elot Tay Kakay* |” Apns 


toutov ola? et Cav Kkupe; 


147): got MSS. 435 o° év Bpaxet 
436 7oi7’] Wecklein conj. tadr’ (Avs p. 55).—ovdév’ 
this might suggest 000’ év’. 437 «aipet 


440 6é] Campb. ascribes re to L 
In this verse L, like the 
441 molov 6é Florens Christianus, 





yap ovdév Tay Kak@v Nwriferar. Anacreon 
fr. ror” Apns 6’ ovk ayalay peldera, d\d\a 
kaxa@v. ‘The same thought is implied in 
the phrase of Andoc., or. 3 § 30 modXovs 
pev “AOqvatwy ohana: aptorly ony, 
—as if the apuoro had been selected. 

438 kat avTo TOUTS ‘¥ in accordance 
with this very thing, =‘on this very 
ground’: cp- Isocr. or. 18 § 34 ovK« dévov 
ore KaTa xdpw otre Kat’ émeikeray ovre 
kat @\do ovdev 7) Kata Tos SpKous epi 
avTrav Wndhicac ba. 

439. dwros, about him (gen. of con- 
nection): cp. 441: n. on O. C. 307.—tl 

..Kupet. xupéw, in ref. to a person’s for- 
tunes, can be either (1) intrans., with adv., 
as El. 1424 HA. ’Opéora, mas xupetre; 
OP. ray déuourr ev | Kad@s: or (2) trans., 
with ace., as Aesch. Ch. 214 émel ri viv 
ékate Sayudvwv kup@; (‘what do I ob- 
tain ?’). Here kupet seems to be intrans., 
while té is virtually adverbial: cp. O. C. 
1704 érpagev olov 7Oe\ev (=Orrws Heder), 
‘he has fared as he would.’ 

441 olov Sé TovTov: cp. 572: O.C. 
67 BE. é« Tov kar’ aotu Baciéws Tad’ 
dpxerar. OL. otros dé rls \dyw Te Kal 
obéver kparel; (=Ths oTw ovTos bs Kpare?;) 
—where, as here, dé continues a conver- 
sation by putting a question which the 
last speaker’s words suggest.—épets, z.¢., 
of whom do you #eaz to speak. Cp. O. 
C. 595 OI. wérov@a, Onoev, Seva mpos 
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PH. Now tell me, I pray thee, where was Patroclus in this 
thy need,—he whom thy father loved so well ? 


NE. 


He, too, was dead. And to be brief, I would tell thee 


this,—war takes no evil man by choice, but good men always. 


Pa: 


I bear thee witness ;—and for that same reason I 


will ask thee how fares a man of little worth, but shrewd of 


tongue and clever— 
NE. 
RHE 


chafed 


Surely this will be no one but Odysseus ?— 

I meant not him :—but there was one Thersites, who 
could never be content with brief speech, 
:—know’st thou if he is alive? 


though all men 


T, Vat. b: zoiov ve L, with A and most of the others; zoiov ye T, B, Vat. —rotrov] 


Brunck conj. rodro.—epeis] dé-yets V*, which Nauck prefers. 


Wecklein gives motou ye 


Trovrou mAyy [instead of rAjv y'] 05. Epels, ascribing it to Nauck: who, however, in 


his 8th ed. (1882) has 6€.. 
al mnv y O06. Epeis ; 
In L eicdzaé is written as one word. 
€w7 (s¢c) in marg. 


wh yy. 


Blaydes gives, on his own conject., 
443 cider’ cicarag] Blaydes gives eet? els amavT’. 
444 €y x (including A): 


jTotov ov TOV’ 


éewv L, with yp. 





KQKOlS KAKd. 
ryévous pets ; 

Brunck’s conjecture, Tovro for TovTov, 
has been preferred by some; because, 
where a verb of speaking or asking thus 
takes a simple gen., the object of the verb 
is usu. represented, either (a) by an acc., 
as in £7. 317 Tov Kaovyv7rou Tl pis; or (4) 
by a relative clause, as above in 440 by 
Ti viv kupet; But in O. C. 307 KNvwy cou 
(‘hearing aéout thee’) is an exception to 
the supposed rule. Further, épeis is here 
merely a short expression for éfepyjcex rt 
viv Kupet. 

442 Oecpolrys= ‘the bold one,’ Aépaos 
being the Aeolic form of #apaos (Bekker 
Anecd. Pp. I1go. 2), as xpéros of kpdros: 
cp. “A\dépons, O€pravépos. Here he sur- 
vives Achilles. But, according to the 
commoner legend, he died before him. 
Achilles had slain the leader of the Ama- 
zons, Penthesilea. Thersites thrust his 
spear into the eyes of the corpse, and 
taunted Achilles with his love for her; 
when the hero killed him. This was the 
version given by Arctinus in the Aethiopis 
(Proclus, Chrestom. p. 478). It was the 
subject of a play (prob. a satyric drama) 
by Chaeremon, called ’AyiAXevs Oeporro- 
«Tévos (Suidas, s.v. brapxwy, calls it simply 


OH. 7 tiv waaay Evypopav 


Gepsirys). See Nauck, Frag. Trag. p. 
607. 
443 f. ds otk dv elder’ k.7.\. This 


sentence deserves study as an example 
of Attic expression. (1) ovK av el\eTo= 


‘never used to choose.’ Xen. Cyr. 7.1 
lo omére mpooBréWeé Twas...elmev dv. In 
this use the aor. differs from the impf. by 
marking a moment; as et\eTo expresses 
the making of the choice, while *petro 
would express the sentiment of preference. 
(2) Strov pmdels Ew, ‘in a case where no 
one was for allowing him to speak’: the 
optat. denotes indefinite frequency (as 
289 6 wor Bada). Cp. mpooBdéWere in the 
example just cited. dels is ‘generic,’ 
z.e. marks the occasion as being one of a 
class: cp. 170 n. And since otk éo= 
§ dissuade,’ ‘Temonstrate,’ Orrou pnoels Eun 
=6rou maytes pn-ewev, ‘where all were 
protesting.’ Cp. Ai. 1184 Tapou Hehnbels 
TwWde, Kav pndels Eg,=Kay TdvTES wh-Ewowr, 
‘though all the world forbid.’ (3) ‘He 
would never choose to speak (only) once’ 
= ‘he would always choose to speak often’; 
—a pelwors of the same order as ov7x 
qKiora for uaddtora. Thus the whole sense 
is—del dv eli\ero modNdKis Néyew, drov 
TavTes ovyav KeNevorev. Remark that, in 
the negative form actually used, the aor. 
inf. (eiety) suits eodmaé better than a 
pres. inf. (Aéyew) would have done. 
Sophocles here reproduces the two 
salient traits of the Homeric Thersites : 
(1) he is irrepressible : fl. 2. 212 Oepairns 
& ért podvos dpmerpoer ns éxoh@a, | ds p’ 
érea ppecly qow &kooud Te ToAAd TE HON: 
(2) he disgusts those whom his bluster 
was intended to amuse or flatter; 2b. 222 
TQ 8 dp’ ’Axatol | éxmdyws KotéovTo.— 
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NE. 


Pl. ep AN 


5 >  ] 4 5 / 3 ¥»y > » 
ovkK eldov avTov, yobouny €T OVTAa VU. 
= 4 
émel OvOeV TW KaKOV 


445 


>. , 
amw\erTo, 


av ev TepaTehhovow aura Saipoves, 
Kat TOS TA pev Tavovpya Kal Tah prBy 
Xatpove avactpepovtes e€ “Avoouv, 7. dé 


OtKaLa, KaL TA XPHOT amoaréhhove” Gel. 


450 


mov ypy tTiWecbar TadTa, Tov 8 aivety, oTav 
ta Dev ETaALaVv tous feovs evpa KaKOUS ; 


NE. 


eyo pev, @ yeveldov Otraiov Tarpos, 


TO Nourrov non T™dobev TO t “IX\uov 


Kal TOUS “Azpeidas eicopav duda€opat* 
xelpov Tayabov pevlov obever 
KaropOiver Ta Xpyora xo 


orov 6 o 


455 


* Seuhos Kparel, 


TOUTOUS eyo Tous avopas ov otép&w Tote’ 
ah y TeTpaia =KUPOS e€apkovcd [LOL 


€oTat TO Nowrov, wate TépTETOar Sop. 


445 atrév] a’ros Burges and Nauck.—é é7’] dé 7’ L. 
448 xal two from kal rao L. 


and Suid.: ovdérw L, A. 


460 


446 olddv mw R 
450 yxpijcr’} 


xphor’ (not xpjor’) L, as in 77. 1137 -—droaré nova’ ] Suidas (s. v. tadkwrpi87) reads 


dmaryyéXdove". Nauck gives mpouge)hova’. 
gives mas 0° alveiv. 


Blaydes adopt; 


tovtov olc@’: for the construction, cp. 
5345544, 549; 573: O- C- 1197 f, Azz. 
1242 f. 

445 avrov should not be changed to 
avros, which would be too emphatic here. 
He speaks ina careless tone. The fol- 
lowing vw, though it was not necessary, 
affords no argument against avrév. 

446f. edn, sc. clvar: cp. Avt. 448n. 
—érrel ovdév: the synizesis as in 948, 10373 
fr. 479. 3 émel 006 6 Kpelocwv.—Cp. frag. 
adesp. 276 (Nauck) ovdév kaxdv <"yap > pa- 
diws drb\NUTAL—TrepteTéAAOVELY, Cherish, 
protect (as Her. 9. 60 etc.), a sense derived 
from that of ‘dressing’ or ‘wrapping up’ 
(cp. Azz. 903). 

448 ff. ta Tavoupya : for the neut., 
instead of rods KaKoupyous, Seevon Os we 
1196. —rahwrpBq, lit, ‘rubbed again 
and again,’ hence, thoroughly versed in 
knavery (cp. vduorow évrpiBjs, Ant. 177). 
So Ar. Wud. 260 rAéyeuv yevqoer Tplupa, 
Kporadov, marddn: 26. 447 evpnoleT ns, 
meplrpiypa Sukwv.—avacrpépovres: allud- 
ing esp. to the story of Sisyphus cheating 
Pluto: cp, 621 n.—ta St: cp. 442 n.— 


451 xpi] xp7 L.—rod 5 alvety] Blaydes 


452 era av | Schneidewin conj. épevyGv, which Nauck and 
while Schneidewin himself afterwards returned to éraw@p. 


Musgrave 


Ta xpyor’: cp. Zl. 972 pide? yap mpods 
Ta XpnoTa mas dpav (= Tas xpnoTds).— 
amooréhXous”: cp. O.C. 1664 é&eméumer’ 
(of Oed.): Plat. Symp. 179 E (Beol "AxLA- 
éa) els wakdpwv vicous awérenwav. Eur. 
Ton 1274 apdnv av é&émeupas els “Acdov 
Oduous (ue). The word is so natural after 
dvacrpépovres that Nauck’s alteration of 
it to mpovoeAovo” is strange indeed. 

451 f£. mov xpq TiWecGar: where am I 
to place these things (in a theory of divine 
government), z.e., what am I to think of 
them? For this use of the midd. rideuar, 
CP. 473s 876: Dem. or. 18 § 299 (ratra) 
Toppa wevrot mou Twy enol TETONLT EULEV WW 
ridewa (‘rank them far below...’).—1rov 
8 aivety: and in what respect to praise 
them: cp. O. JZ. 390 mod od mduris ef 
caps; and 2. 355n.—otTav x.7.’. The 
simplest form of question would have 
been :—‘ What is one to think of these 
things, seeing that they conflict with one’s 
belief in beneficent gods?’ This is am- 
plified into—‘ What is one to think of 
these things, seeing that, while one praises 
the dealings of the gods, one finds (by 
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Ne. I saw him not, but heard that he still lives. 
Pu. It was his due. No evil thing has been known to 
perish; no, the gods take tender care of such, and have a 


strange joy in turning back from Hades all things villainous 
and knavish, while they are ever sending the just and the good 
out of life. How am I to deem of these things, or wherein 
shall I praise them, when, praising the ways of the gods, I find 
that the gods are evil? 

NE. Son of Oetean sire, I, at least, shall be on my guard 
henceforth against Ilium and the Atreidae, nor look on them 
save from afar; and where the worse man is stronger than 
the good,—where honesty fails and the dastard bears sway,— 
among such men will I never make my friends. No, rocky 
Scyros shall suffice for me henceforth, nor shall I ask a better 


home. 


conj. Ta Get’, 
so Blaydes. 

by the 1st hand): 
457 deds Brunck: dewds MSS. 


then read 6zrov TO xetpor. 


érawGv Tovs Oeovs, etpw Kaxd; 
456 dmov 6 L, with y written over @ (by S, I 
émou 6’ A: drov y B, T, and others: 


460 Odum] wdvm Suidas (s. v. orépE&w).— 


455 elcop&v] eloopdy I', and 
think, rather than 
érrov 6’ Herm. and Burges. 


458 Nauck agrees with K. Walter (Zmen- 
dationum in Soph. fab. specimen, p. 17) in rejecting this verse. 


In 456 he would 
Nauck 


thinks that this v. was added by a grammarian, in order to furnish the finite verb. 


these facts) that the gods are bad?’ 
étratvov is best taken in a simple temporal 
sense, (=‘at the same time that one 
praises,’) rather than as tentative (‘while 
one tries to praise’), or concessive (‘though 
one praises’). 

Theognis, in a similar strain, asks how 
a mortal is to revere the gods when he 
sees good men afflicted and bad men pro- 
sperous (743—752 ye 

453 éya pev: An/. 11n.—Oiratov, since 
Poeas was king of the Malians; cp. 4n. 

454f. aTnddbev...eiropav, ‘ eyeing them 
from a distance, z.e. holding aloof from 
them. The phrase is figurative; it is not 
an oxymoron, like & cxoTw dpav (O. 7. 
1273), as though it meant ‘never seeing 
them.’ This 7\d0ev eloopav is a poetical 
counterpart of wéppwhe domrdferPar,— 
familiar in Attic as meaning ‘to give a 
wide berth’ to an objectionable person 
or thing: Plat. Rep. 499A olwv nreiv 
pev 70 anOes...7a 6é Kowa Te kal épioTiKa 
... Toppwlev aomafopevwy, Eur. App. 102 
tpocwiev atv (Aphrodite) dyvos dy 
aomdfouat. Antiphilus (¢. 60 A.D.) in 
Anthol. 9. 29 (speaking of the golden 
age), cbr’ amd xépcou | Ty\cHev, ws" Acdys, 
movTos dmeB\éreTo. Cp. the phrases, 
tinged with a similar irony, in O. 7. 795, 


Jase EV 


997-—vrdEopat, midd. sc. adrovs: cp. 
fr. 428 ducod yap puddooerat, | Pii\wv Te 
pwéupy Kels Peods Guapraveu. 

456ff. omov= ap’ bros, followed by 
TovTous: cp. Adz. 1081 drov 6 vSplfew 
Opav @ & Bovreru wapy, | TavT HY voutfe 
THY WOLD K.T.D. 

SeiAds is rightly restored by Brunck for 
Sevvos of the Mss. It alludes to Odysseus 
as a trickster (407) and a coward (1025). 
Cp. Ant. 326 ra detha xépn, where, again, 
L has the false reading devd. Setvos, by 
itself, would mean simply ‘able.’ As 
Arist. says, deworns is the faculty of find- 
ing means to an end; ay oy oeoKxoros 7 
kaNés, émawerTn éotw* av dé daddos, rav- 
oupyla (Zth. NV. 6. 13). So, in v. 440, 
the bad sense of devo is hinted by 
y\éooyn. Campbell quotes Isocr. or. 12 
§ 48 to show that dewdés could, by itself, 
mean ‘a clever vogue’: there, however, 
dew7y (said of Sparta) means ‘formidable’ 
(= ¢oB8epay just before), and the sense of 
dewny...vouicev is presently repeated in 
poPetoPa...xal dediévat. 

459f. Zxipos: see on 240.—éfap- 
Kotod pot...doTe (ue) TépTerBar Sop, 
sufficient to make me content with my 
abode (and resigned to seeing no more 
of the army). 


6 
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vov o ete T pos vavv' Kat ov, Ilotavtos TéKvoy, 
Xap" os peyvora, Xatpe” Kat oe Saipoves 
v6oov peTarTHTELaY, OS auTos Oédexs. 

ypets ot Looper, os omnvik av Oeds 


aovv mp ely, THVLKADE oppapeba. 465 


lI. 76n, TEKVOV, oréheo be ; NE. karpos yap KaNECt 
m\ouv pa) °é dm OTTOV paddov n ‘yyibev OKOTTELD. 
Ol. TOs vov oe _Tarpos Tpos TE LNT POS, @ TEKVOD, 


Tpos T €l Ti ooL Kar oiKov err! Tpoopures, 


UKETNS LKVOUPLOL pL 


pn dims pe our _HOvor, 


470 


€pnfLov €v KAKOLOL TOLoO lous opas 
y 
OooLot T eSy Kove as EVVQALOVTG. pe 


ahN ev tapépyw Oov pe. 
efowa, TONY TovdE TOU 
Ops de Thy Oe: TOUTL yevvatovrt TOL 


SuTYepea per, 
popnparos ; 
475 


TO T alo pov €y O pov KaL TO Xpnoarov EUKNEES. 


465 clky] 7K (sec), L. 

scholium in the left marg. 
suyX phon. 
been made from 4. 
short in the pres. 





subjunct.; ; see comment. 
aré\ecbe L, with the second \ added above the line by the rst hand. 


A mark written over 7 merely calls attention to a 
(which has the same mark prefixed to it), 
T has 7Ket, and the eluigan Kol. 


010° 
A has ein, but the ec seems to have 
not observing that the ¢ of tym is always 
on QO: Cy) 1270- 466 oré\\ccbe] 
468 f. pds 





462f. xatpe is repeated, as Ar. Pax 
582 xaipe xatp’, 26. 1363 XalpeTe xatper’, 
etc. @S péyloTa: cp. méeya Xaipe (Hom. 
hynt. 1. 466 etc.).— —peTArT relay : Eur 
Helen. 1442 Bdépor m pos nuads Kal meTd- 
oTnoov Kakav.—ds avtos Odes: Hom. 
hym. 2. 417 pela pan’ émpiuvev éxnBddor, 
ws €0eN, avros. 

465 mhovv mpl elky: a very rare in- 
stance of elkw Twi Te as=concedo aliquid 
alicut. We cannot compare O. C. 172 
eikovrTas a det, or Ai. 1243, elkew a Tots 
mo\otcw jpecxey Kptrais, where the acc. 
merely denotes the things 7 regard to 
which one is to yield. Still, Hh, ey. 337 
eléal ré of jvia (‘to give the horse rein ’) 
seems to confirm e’xy here. The analogy 
of rapeikw suggests to me that the constr. 
here would be somewhat softened if, in- 
stead of mAovv, we might read qAetv: cp. 
Plat. Legy. 934C drws dv hyiv mapelkwor 
Geol .. . vomobeT ety. But the change, 
though tempting, is not necessary. 

466 kaupds, the need of the moment; 


for the semi-personification, cp. 14503 
El. 75 Kawpos yap, Somep avipdow | pé- 
yroTos épyou mavrés éor’ értorarys: 2b. 39 
bray oe Kawpds elodyy. Kadet, as Eur. Hec. 
1042 Povd\ec# eweoméswmev; ws aKuN 
kahet | “ExaBy mapetvar. Lucian (Demo- 
nactis vita 65) quotes, as a familiar stage 
‘tag? karpds dé Kael wnKére wédrew. 

467 ‘Aovv...cKoteiv, to watch for 
(428 n.) favourable. weather: cp. Anti- 
phon or. 5 § 24 (the speaker had been 
detained in port by adverse winds) mots 
hucv éylyvero, kal dvnyeTo mola amayra. 
Thuc. 1. 137 méxpe mdods yévnrar.—py 
°€ dmomrov, not at a distance (from the 
ship); strictly, so that the quarter in 
which their ship lies shall not be domzos, 
z.e.. ‘seen (only) at a distance.’ Cp. 
Galen 3. 222 é& dmwémrov Jeacdmevos, and 
append. on O. cp 762 (p. 230, 2nd ed.). 
At the cave they are close to the sea, 
and can judge of the weather as well 
as at another point on the coast. But he 
means that they must be close to their 
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Now to my ship! And thou, son of Poeas, farewell,— 
heartily farewell; and the gods deliver thee from thy sickness, 
even as thou wouldst! But we must be going, so that we 
may set forth whenever the god permits our voyage. 

PH. Do ye start now, my son? NE. Aye, prudence 
bids us watch the weather near our ship, rather than from 
afar. 

PH. Now by thy father and by thy mother, my son— 
by all that is dear to thee in thy home—solemnly I implore 
thee, leave me not thus forlorn, helpless amid these miseries 
in which I live——such as thou seest, and many as thou hast 
heard! Nay, spare a passing thought to me.—Great is the 
discomfort, I well know, of such a freight ;—yet bear with it: 
to noble minds baseness is hateful, and a good deed is glorious. 


te... | mpds 7’] Blaydes would prefer mpés ce... | mpés a’. 470 ixérns] Meineke 
(O. C. p. 287) con}. ikrns or ixripp.—lays] relanes L, with ¢ written over e by the 
1st hand. 471 roicd olos] rotcdé vy’ ots Suid. (s. v. mpds viv). Dind. conj. 
Toio.d ois. Blaydes writes rotod’ év ois, and in 472 €v oict 7’ for dcact r’.—Wecklein 
adds @’ after otois. 472 évvéovra L, with a written over é€ by S. 474 Nauck 
suspects this v. 476 76 7 aicxpiy éxOpdv] Herm. Retract. p. 7 conj. 76 7’ 
éxOpov aicxpov.—ev«eés] Vauvilliers conj. evpiés: Dobree, evxepés: Nauck, evuapés: 


ship, in order to sail as soon as ever the 
wind changes. At present it is adverse 
(640) for a voyage to Scyros: 2.e., it is 
south or south-west (cp. 355).—Others 
take €& dmwémrtov ckomety as=‘to watch 
from a place where one cannot (pro- 
perly) see,’ a sort of oxymoron, like év 
oKOTw Opav. 

468. mpds viv oe Tatpos...mpos T 
el tu x.7.X.: cp. n. on O.C. 250 mpos oa’ 
6 Tt cot didov éx céGev dvToua. 

470f. ixérns strengthens tkvotpar 
much as in O. 7. 760, é&Kérevoe Tis Ents 
xetpds Giywv, the verb is strengthened by 
the added phrase, which serves to mark 
the attitude of formal supplication. Cp. 
below, 930. For ixvetoOar=ixerevew, cp. 
932» O. C. 275 and to11: Az. 588: EZ. 
I 


471. olois dpas...évvatovra,—the 
disease, and the wretched dwelling: 
Oooot 7’ é&jKoveas,—the painful pro- 
vision of food, water, fuel and fire (285 
—299). Cp. 174f. 

473 év Twapépyw Gov pe, lit., regard 
me (451 n.) as a secondary task: z.e., 
‘give me a place, however lowly, in thy 
care. The thought is: ‘I should not 
have asked you to alter your course for 
me; but since you are going home at any 


rate, let this good deed be an accident of 
your voyage.’ Cp. Eur. 27. 509 7)\Oov 
yap aitod mpos Tadov, tdpepy’ 6000 (as 
an incident of the journey). Thuc. 1. 142 
(with ref. to naval skill) od« évdéxerac... 
ék mapépyou “eNeTacIat.—eév Tapepywo= ey 
mapépyou wéper (Plat. Rep. 370 C).—Bbvoe- 
XEpelta: Cp. goo. 

474 étovda, by the bitter experience 
to which he alludes in 1031 f.—opypa- 
ToS, freight, as gopéw is said of ships (Od. 
2. 390). 

476 716 7 aicxpdv «.7.X. The ob- 
jections which have been made to this 
verse seem idle. Philoctetes is appealing 
to the generous instincts of the young 
man. ‘To noble natures, what is (moral- 
ly) shameful is hateful, and what is worthy 
appears glorious.’ ev«deés implies, ‘even 
if there is no applause to be gained, the 
yevvatos is rewarded by the sense that he 
has merited true evk\eva,—z.e., that his 
deed is, in itself, honourable.’ Then, in 
vv. 477—479, Philoctetes passes to a 
different and a lower argument,—yviz., 
that Neoptolemus will incur reproach if 
he refuse to do this act of mercy, and 
that, in the other case, he will have men’s 
praises. All the difficulties which have 
been raised have come from failing to see 
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col 6, 


> / taW ie) ” ] , 
exuTrovTL TOUT, OVELOOS OV KaAov, 


Spdcarr o, @ Tat, metorov evK\Elas yepas, 


€av pore * yo Cav pos Otraiay 


P+ nuépas Tou 10x Aos OvxX Ne pus. 


xPova. 


480 


TOhuNe ov, ep Bahov | we omy Oédeus ayov, 
eis avT\av, €ts TPO pay, els Tpvpryy, Omrouv 
KOTO. pedho TOUS EuvdvTas adyuvetv. 
VEUTOV, TPOS avrou Zyvos LKEciou, TEKVOV, 


meio Onze Tpoomitve O€ yovaot, KalTreEp QV 


aKpaTop 0 Thabo, Yonds. 


485 
aha py pw adys 


epmpov our Xwpis avOpamov oriBou: 
ah’ 7 Tpos OiKOV TOV GOV eKTwWOOV we aywr, 


n TpOs Ta 


Tournier, evzrerés. 
Spdcavre to cwWoayTt. 


he should have received both, or neither. 
481 éu8adod r, ékBadod L. Meineke conj. eloBadot.—édry] drm L: 


conj. sot. 


477 f£. roir’] Blaydes writes 76rd’, 
Nauck adopts the latter conjecture, though not the former; but 


Xahkddorros EvBotas oTabpya 
KaKeiev ov por pakpos eis Olryv o70Xos 


490 


and in 478 changes 


480 i@’| 6@ Triclinius.—ro] Burges 





(1) that the subjective sense of edkXeés is 
justified by the fact that Toice yevvatoioe 
is an ethic dat.,—‘zw the sight of the 
generous,’ —not a dat. of interest: and 
(2) that the considerations urged in 475 
—479 are of two distinct orders. 

477 éxAurdvtTt tovT = éav éxNlrys 
todro, if thou forsake, abandon, this deed 
(which is a duty laid on thee): cp. Eur. 
L.T. 7506 © , éxAur@y TOY OpKor, ddexoins 
éué. —dver8os is strengthened by od Kkaddv, 
as in 842 by aloxpév, in O.C. 753 by 
dOduov, in O. ZT. 1035 by dewdv. Ellendt, 
indeed, is with those who trace here an 
original ‘middle’ sense of dvedos as=‘a 
thing said of one’ (good or evil). It 
would be equally reasonable to infer a 
neutral meaning for «np from 77. 454 Kip 
mpbceoTy ov Rane 

478f. mielortov = ueyioro : cp. Ani. 
tos1: Od. 4. 697 at yap 64, Bacirea, 
rbde mAEloTOY KaKOV el’ | dAXQ arodd 
we ifov K.T-\.—pPOAW "yo: cp. Zl. 472 € 
Bh “yo. 

480 10", in entreaty; cp. 750, O. 7. 
1468 n.—npépas...ptas. The distance 
from Lemnos to Scyros is about 75 miles; 
and, acc. to v. 354, the voyage from Scyros 
to Sigeum (about 125 miles) took less 
than two whole days. 


481 TodApynoov: cp. 82 n.—dTy, L’s 


reading, is here not less good than ézro: 
it goes with éuBadod only. dyev is added 
as in 488, O.C. gto, 1342: here it expresses 
how passive he is content to be in the 
hands of Neoptolemus. 

482. dvtXlav, the hold of the ship, 
where he could be stowed away beneath 
the rowers. Cp. Athen. p. 37D xara- 
Bardv éuavrdvy td Tods Oaddpous (the 
places of the @aAayira, or lowest rank of 
rowers) Ws €ve padtora KaTwTaTw 
éxelunv. Dionysius comicus (350 B.C.) 
Oecpuodédpos fr. 1. 40 describes a seaman 
as €& avrAlas jKovTa, 2.e., the man was 
one of the @adauirar. Cp. Her. 8. 118: 
Xerxes is making a long voyage in stormy 
weather; but he and the numerous Per- 
sian nobles with him are all on the deck 
(éml tod katacrpwparos), while only the 
Phoenician sailors occupy the part below 
(kotAnv véa). So, too, in [Dem.] or. 32 
§ 5, during a voyage of many days, all 
the passengers live on deck, the koiiy 
vais being used by the rowers ‘only. 

mpopav...rpipvyv. Lucian (aziz. 5), 
speaking of a large vessel, mentions at 
Kara mpvyvay olkyjcets, but ordinarily only 
the xuBepyyjrns would be located at the 
stern, as the mpwpevs at the prow. mpupva 
was the later Attic form: but mpvr7 is 
used by Attic poets for metre’s sake, 
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Forsake this task, and thy fair name is sullied; perform it, 
my son, and a rich meed of glory will be thine, if I return alive 
to Oeta’s land. Come, the trouble lasts not one whole day :— 
make the effort—take and thrust me where thou wilt, in hold, 
in prow, in stern—wherever I shall least annoy my ship- 


mates. 


O consent, by the great Zeus of suppliants, my son,—be 


persuaded ! 
poor wretch, and maimed! 
far from the steps of men! 


I supplicate thee on my knees, infirm as I am, 
Nay, leave me not thus desolate, 
Nay, bring me safely to thine own 


home, or to Euboea, Chalcodon’s seat; and thence it will be 
no long journey for me to Oeta, 


éan x: Oro. Wakefield.—Nauck changes dywy to vews. 


482 eis (thrice) MSS.: 


els...és...€s Dindorf.—pa@ipav (6 made from #) L.—rpiuvavy L: rptpynv Elmsley.— 


67a. L, with A and others: é7ov IT. 
Blaydes conj. rovs m\éovtas. 
conj. HivBoig: O. Riemann, EvBods. 


488 Tos Evvdvras] Tod mapdyTos V", whence 
485 mpoorizy® L. 


489 Hifolas] Musgrave 





as Ar. Vesp. 399 nv Tws mptuyny dva- 
Kpovonta. Cp. 1451.—Omov (or 677) is 
necessary: Saou. could not stand either 
for dmot BeBAnuévos, or for éxelce Srov. 
The corruption of v to t is one of the 
commonest. —péAAw...dyuveiv, instead 
of d\yuv®@ (the relative clause, with the 
fut. indic., expressing purpose): cp. 409. 
For the fut. inf. after wéd\d\w, cp. O. Z. 
967 n. 

484 f. ixeclov:cp.1181: Aesch. Suppl. 
616 Znvos ixeciou Kérov | péyay mpopwrav: 
Od. 13. 213 Zevs chelas ticad’ ixerjovos 
(see Introd. to Homer, p. 54).—ysvacr: 
cp. Eur. Phoen. 293 ‘yovumerets €dpas 
mpooritvw a: and n. on O. 7. 2. 

486 dxpdtwp. As O. C. 1236 is the 
only extant Attic example of dxparzs as 
= ‘weak,’ so is this the only example of 
akparwp in that sense. Plato uses axpdtwp 
in the regular Attic sense of axpar7js as 
=impotens sut (Rep. 579 C éavrod...a- 
Kpatwp). The scholium here (if it be not 
rather a fusion of two distinct scholia) 
recognises both meanings: doGevys, éav- 
Tov Kparely un Suvamevos. 

488 f. 1 pos olkov Tov Gov x.T.d. 
He asks N. to convey him, either merely 
to the youth’s own home (Scyros), or, 
better still, a little further, viz., to Euboea 
(cp. n. on 240); whence it will be easy 
to reach Malis (492). 

ta Xadkadovtos HiBolas orabpd, the 
Euboean abode of Chalcodon, z.e. Eu- 
boea, his realm. Cp. 7%. 1191 Tov Oirns 


Znvos tirorov mdayov. In Z/. 2. 536 ff. 
Elephenor, son of Chalcodon, figures as 
the leader of all the Euboeans in the 
Greek army, who are called”ASavres, and 
represent six towns, including Carystus 
at the extreme south of the island, Chal- 
cis at the middle point of its west coast, 
and Histiaea in the extreme north. 

Schneidewin remarks that Philoctetes, 
the former comrade of Heracles, might 
naturally name Chalcodon, who had been 
the companion of Heracles in an ex- 
pedition against the Eleans (Paus. 8. 
15. 6). But that was merely a local 
Arcadian myth; and Pausanias finds it 
inconsistent with the better-known The- 
ban tradition, according to which Chal- 
codon was slain by Amphitryon in a war 
between the Euboeans and Thebans (9. 
1g. 3). At any rate the Attic poet might 
think of the Attic legend, according to 
which Theseus had sent his sons for pro- 
tection to Chalcodon’s son Elephenor, 
before retiring from Athens to Scyros 
(Plut. Zhes. 35). 

490 cis Oirnv. The three names 
here—Oeta—Trachis—the Spercheius— 
mark the great features of the region. 
Typhrestus, at the southern end of Pindus, 
throws off two ranges towards the east- 
ern sea. One runs nearly due east, and 
skirts the s. borders of Thessaly: this is 
Othrys, the lofty ‘brow’ which looks 
down from the north on the plain of 
Malis. The other— Veda, the ‘sheep-land’ 


86 ZOPOKAEOY= 


Tpaywiav te deipad’ *Hd és evpoov 
Larepxewov eoTat, TaTpi p ws delEns dira, 
a y 

ov dy *madav e€ otov Sédok’ eyo 


py por BeBryky. modda yap Tots typevois 


EOTEANOV AUTOV LKEDloUS TEUTMV huTas, 


495 


> /, XN /, , 3 > ~ %K / 
avToaTo\ov TéupavTd po exoaoat *ddopous. 
> > a 4, x \ “A 
G\N 9 TéOvnKev, ) TA TaV SLaKdvar, 


491 Tpaxwiav re deipdda kal Tov evppooy MSS. 


See comment. and Appendix. 


493 mada L, with two dots (:) above the second a, referring to a note in the 


right-hand marg. by an early hand, :ad)at av. 
av (as A, L?, Harl.), or radar av, as B: madacdy Triclinius. 


The later Mss. have either zra\al’ 
494 BeBnKy] BeBrjKor 





—runs s. of Othrys, and parallel with 
it at first; then, turning S. and E., it throws 
out cliffs which enclose the plain of Malis 
on Ss. and w. TZyrachis—‘the rugged’— 
stood below those cliffs; they themselves 
were called ‘the Trachinian Rocks.’ 
(Her. 7. 198 dpea bra kal GBara rept- 
KA\jet tacay Thy Myrlda yay, Tpnxiwrae 
mérpat Kadedueva.) The Sperchetus— 
‘the vehement’—rises at the base of 
Typhrestus. As it runs eastward, its 
broad valley separates the ranges of 
Othrys and Oeta. It passes through the 
plain of Malis, and enters the Malian 
Gulf. Its old mouth was about five 
miles N. of Trachis: the present mouths 
are more to the south. 

491 Tpaxiiav...Sapasa, the chain 
of heights which bounds the plain of Ma- 
lis on s. and w.,—the Tpnxivia mérpac 
of Herod. (see last n.), the ovpea MyAidos 
ains of Callimachus (Hymn. Del. 287). 
Acc. to Thue. 3. 92 the dwellers in Malis 
were classed as Tpaxivo (highlanders, 
like the Attic ‘Ymepdxpror), Tlapadvoe (by 
the Malian Gulf), and ‘Iepijs (a doubt- 
ful name). 

All Mss. have Sepa $a kal tov, making 
an anapaest in the 4th place. Toup pro- 
posed SepdSa. As dépy was the Attic 
form of de:p7, an Attic poet might possi- 
bly have ventured on depds. But there is 
no trace of such a form, while depds is 
frequent. Further, Aeipddes was the name 
of an Attic deme of the Leontis tribe 
(Bekker Anecd. p. 240, 26), and decpds 
would thus be familiar to Attic ears in 
ordinary life. Thus Toup’s remedy, 
though attractive by its simplicity, is 
really a very bold one. 

I am more disposed to think that Se- 


pada is sound, and that the corruption 
lies in the words kal tov. I conjecture, 
Tpaxwwlav Te Sepad’ 48’ és epoov. Soph., 
like Aesch. and Eur., admitted 76é in 
iambics (see n. on Ant. 673). The cor- 
ruption might arise from the fact that A 
was the second letter of two successive 
syllables. A scribe, copying AEIPAAEA 
(or, after 403 B.C., AEIPAAHA), might ac- 
cidentally omit EA (or HA). The verse 
would then stand, TPAXINIANTEAEIPA- 
AESEYPOON. A subsequent transcriber 
might easily suppose that AEIPAAES 
(taken for despddes, not Serpdd’ és) was a 
mere blunder for decpada. And, AEIPAAA 
having been replaced, the copula would 
next be supplied, and the verse patched 
up, by inserting KAITON.—For other con- 
jectures, see Appendix. 

evpoov. Tragic iambics sometimes 
admit uncontracted forms in -oos: ¢.g. 
Aesch. fr. 37 dumdéor: id. fr. 275 xelmap- 
poov: id. Zeb. 493 muprvdov: on the 
other hand, id. fr. 293 érrdpous: P. V. 
852 wAarvppous: 76. g17 wipmvour. 

Like the Homeric éippoos, évppetrns, 
the epithet refers simply to the beauty of 
the river, not to that swiftness (crépxo- 
ac) from which it takes its name (ZZ. 16. 
176 Xmepxewws dakduay7t: Lucan 6. 366 
Ferit amne citato | Maliacas Spercheus 
aguas). Rising at the foot of Typhrestus, 
and fed by affluents from Othrys and 
Oeta, the Spercheius has a considerable 
volume of water even in the hot season 
(Tozer, Geo. of Greece, p. 81). 

493 dv (=7epl od)...5€50uK": cp. 77. 
297 TapBeiv Tov eb mpdocovra, wh opargp 
TOTE.—TAAaLov=Taraov (écTw) e Srov, 
a parenthetic clause equiv. to a simple 
adverb (mada) going with déd0xa. Cp. 
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and the Trachinian heights, and the fair-flowing Spercheius, 


thatethou mayest show me to my beloved sire; 
have long feared that he may have gone from me. 


of whom I 
For often 


did I summon him by those who came, with imploring prayers 


that he would himself send a ship, and fetch me home. 


But 


either he is dead, or else, methinks, my messengers—as was 


L, with A and most of the later Mss.; 


Flor. 32. 2 (the N of Blaydes, Dindorf’s Lc). 
496 réuyavta] Blaydes conj. rA\evcavta.— 


conj. BéBnxe.—iypévors] ikuwévois L. 
Oduous Wunder: dduos MSS. 


Isocr. or. 5 § 47 obra. yap dpxovres TGV 
“EAAjvov ov moXvs xpdvos (sc. €oriv) €& 
ob} Kal Kata yhv Kai Kata @ddatTay eis 
Tocavrny weTaBoriy nAOov. Az. 600 éyw 
d 6 TAduwy Tadatds ad’ ob xpévos | ...€v- 
v@uat.—In L zadaavy is manifestly a 
mere blunder for tadaiv. Those who 
read madal’ ay explain it in one of two 
ways. (1) ely is to be supplied with it, 
—BeByxyn, or BéBnke, being read in 494. 
Such an ellipse of ey is impossible. (2) 
The ay is to go with BeBrxoe in 494. Cp. 
Tr. 630 dédoixa yap | un mpw rEéyous dv: 

Thue. 2. 93 mpocdoxia ovdeula (jv) wh ay 
mote of moNéuol...€mimAcvcevav. But in 
this constr. the av which belongs to the 
optative verb could not precede the 7. 
In Eur. Med. 941 ov« of6' a el melo ati, 
the place of dy has a special excuse, viz., 
the analogy of sentences with the zf. 
(such as 00K ay olwar Treioat). 

494f. pr pow BeBriky. jor is ethic 
dat. (Ant. 50n.) The subjunct. is right 
here: cp. 30 kupy,n. The indic. BéByxKe 
would also be correct (Dem. or. 19 § 96 
bé501Ka uw NeA7jPapev), but would express 
conviction rather than anxious fear.— For 
BéBnxa as=olxoua, of death, cp. Eur. 
Andr, 1026 BéBaxe 5 ‘Arpeldas addxou 
mahdpas.—rTots typévors, instr. dat.: for 
éxteddov, cp. 60 n.—The partic. iypyévos 
occurs only here. In 77. 229 we have 
typeba. 

496 avtootohov TépWavra, having 
sent with his own o7éNos, z.¢., having sent 
a ship of his own. Cp. Anthol. 7. 585 
(on a fisherman who died by the burning 
of his boat at sea), av’téaToXos bev | eis 
*Atonv, vextwv mop y.dos ov xatéwy, ‘he 
went to Hades zz his own ship’ [because 
it perished along with him],—not needing 
to use Charon’s bark. Musaeus Leandr. 
255 avTos éayv épérns, avToaTo\os, avToua- 
Tos vyvs, where, similarly, avrécroXos 


but a few have Be87jxy, as B, Vat. b, and cod. 


R and T have BeByjxe. Elmsley 


= ‘providing his own a7éNos,’ z.e. ‘self- 
wafted,—answering to the word vector 
in Ovid’s parallel v., ldem navigiim, 
navita, vector ero (Ap. 18. 147).—If av- 
rooToXov were | understood as= ‘setting 
forth in person’ (cp. sovdaToXos, 6udaT0- 
Nos), then téuayra would be best taken 
as ‘having escorted me’ (cp. 913, 1465), 
and would go closely with ékocaoav. 
Nauck, interpreting avréaroXov in this 
second way, substitutes mAevoavra (the 
conj. of Blaydes) for wéuyavra. This 
would certainly make the v. easier; but 
it is not necessary. 

Sopous is a clearly true correction of 
Sdpots. The latter could not mean, ‘to 
my home,’ but only, ‘for the joy of the 
house’ (dat. of interest). On the other 
hand cp. Azt. 810 ada pw’ “Acdas...d-yee 
| ray “Axépovtos dxrdv: O. C. 1769 O7nBas 
6 nuds | ...méuwor. 

497 ff. After td tdév Staxdvev we 
might have expected 7jueXetro or the like 
(‘the messengers’ part was neglected’), 
but arovovpevor follows, as if he had 
written of duixovor. This is one of the 
irregularities which often arise from a 
change in the form of the writer’s thought; 
it is not merely a case of constr. kara 
ctveow (like 7a...jweipaKia...dcareyduevor, 
Plat. Zach. p. 180 E). Hence it is no 
objection to this view that 7a ray dcaK6d- 
va, for ol didkovoe, would be unexampled. 
—Others take ra TOV dtakdvwy as an ad- 
verbial parenthesis: ‘or (as is the way 
with messengers) they forgot me,’ etc. 
The objection to this is that, in such 
phrases, the sing. Té is used, never the 
plur. ta: e.g. Plat. Phaed. 77 D doxets 
ov Te Kal Diwpias...dediévar, TO Tov traldwy, 
pn...6 dvewos abriv...diapvoa: id. Soph. 
261 B oxXo\y Tov, TO KaTa THY Tapomlay 
Neyouevov, 6 ye Towotros ay mote €or 
mow. 


avr. XO. 
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€ > / > ) \ lal 

OS ELKOS, Olat, TOUMOY EV TULKP@ LEPOS 
\ ¥ 

TOLOVLEVOL TOV OLKAO HrrEevyov oTO)oP. 


a ° > \ \ / 2: AN + 
vov 0, eis oe yap TouTOV TE KAaVTOY wyyedoV 
\ 


500 


7 a , > Len 
HK, CV THTOV, TV fw EAENTOV, ELTOPaV 


¢ , \ > , 
WS TAVTA Oewa KQTTLKLVOUVWS 


Bpotots 


Kelral, Tabew pev ev, mabety dé Odtepa. 
\ > \ + lal 
xpn O exros ovta Tnudtwv Ta Sel” opay, 
Y > 


yorav tus ev Cn, THViKavTa Tov Btov 


595 


oKoTev paliota pn diapOapeis aby. 


ic) 


»” A nw 
ouxtip, ava&: todhov edefev Svocoiatwy movev 


2a0N, *ota pydels Tav euav TUYoL dirav. 


3 ei d€ muKpovs, ava€, exOers “ATpetdas, 
4 éyo pev TO Kelvwy KakoV THdE KEpOOs 
5 petatienevos, evOaTep emysemover, 


498 ola] Valckenaer conj. oiuor.—pépos MSS., and Suid. s. v. o7éXos. 


510 


315 


bépec the 


1st hand in A, and Suid. s. v. dudkovos: and so Brunck, Hartung, Blaydes. 


502 mavyra dewa MSS. 
Tov Blov] Blaydes conj. tak Gear. 


Wakefield conj. avr’ &dnd\a: Dobree, ravyta Kowa. 
507—518 L divides the vv. thus :—olkrep’ 


505 


—relEe— | GON— | ef dE— | EOes— | eyo— | Kaxdv— | péya riHEwevos &|Parep— 





@s eikds expresses that such neglect 
might have been expected, while oipar 
conveys the belief that it was actually 
committed ; tautology cannot be pleaded, 
then, as a ground for conjecturing olpo.. 
—év opikp@: cp. 875: Her. 3. 154 & 
é\adpe mornodpevos (Lac. Ann. 3. 54 im 
levi habendum).—pépos. The reading 
péper would be tenable: cp. Dem. or. 2 
§ 18 év ovdevds civar pepe. And it is true 
that rotor pépos is usu. adverbial (guan- 
tum in me est, or guantum ad me attinet : 
cp. Ant. 1062 n.). But here pépos gives 
a much finer verse.—17revyov, trans. (cp. 
1451). When the act. éelyw seems in- 
trans., it is so because the acc., like o76- 
doy here (e.g, Spduov, 656v) is understood : 
El. 1435 7) voets, érevye viv. 

500 f. ropwrov Te KavTOV dyyeAov, at 
once escort and, in thine own person, 
messenger: 7.e., Neopt., when he brings 
Ph. home on board his ship, will at the 
same time bring the earliest tidings of 
Ph.’s fate. Ph. had asked his former 
visitors to act merely as dyyeAo: and 
they had failed to do so. Now he has 
found a man who will be his 7oy7rés, and, 
thereby, also his first dyyedos. Cp. Her. 
1. 79 (Cyrus) é\doas...7dv oTparov és Thy 
Avolyv atros dyyedos Kpoiow edndvec, 


‘had himself brought the first news,’ z.e., 
no ayyeAla had preceded him. See n. on 
O. C. 151% (avrol Oeot Kijpuxes).— Ko: 
after vainly appealing to others. The 
word is tinged with the fig. sense, ‘I 
have been brought by my fortune to thee,’ 
etc.: cp. 377 6 8 &048 jKwv. [Dem.] 
or. 45 § 85 To’Tw pev xalpew héyw, ods 5 
6 TaTHp mor mapédwKe BonGous, eis ToUTOUS 
KW. 

502 f. Sewa katikidivas...KeiTar, 
are so ordained (by the gods) as to be 
full of fear and peril: (for the combi- 
nation of adj. and ady., cp. 345.) The 
infin. maQetv follows this phrase as it 
might follow xivéuvés éorw or the like 
(Plat. Crat. 436 B od optxpos Klvduvés 
éotw ééararnOjva). The general sense 
is:—‘There is always a danger for men 
that, after they have been prosperous, 
they may be unfortunate.’ Not: ‘It is 
always doubtful wether men are to fare 
well or ill,’—like Plat. Prot. 313 A & @ 
mdvr éorl TH od, 7 ED 7 KAKOS mparrev. 
Of the two co-ordinated clauses, maQetv 
piv eb, maQety S& Oditepa, the second is 
that on which the emphasis falls; the 
first serves for contrast with it :—‘that, 
as they have fared well, so they may fare 
ill.’ Cp. Ant. 616 moddAois pev bvacus 
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likely—made small account of my concerns, and hastened on 
their homeward voyage. 

Now, however—since in thee I have found one who can 
carry at once my message and myself—do thou save me, do 
thou show me mercy,—seeing how all human destiny is full of 
the fear and the peril that good fortune may be followed by 
evil. He who stands clear of trouble should beware of dangers ; 
and when a man lives at ease, then it is that he should look 
most closely to his life, lest ruin come on it by stealth. 


CH. Have pity, O king; he hath told of a struggle with 
sufferings manifold and grievous; may the like befall no friend 
of mine! And if, my prince, thou hatest the hateful Atreidae, 
then, turning their misdeed to this man’s gain, I would waft him 


| ém’ edrépov— | vews— | Sduous— | véueow expvywv. 507 éhecev] edeke L. 
509 oia] doca L, with A and almost all others: R (14th cent.) and Harl. (15th) 
have éca.—oia, Porson’s conj. (Adv. p. 200), has been generally received: but he 


himself afterwards gave the preference to doca (Adv. p. 237). 
& (‘gualia.és pro olos’).—rvxor] Seyffert gives Aaxor. 
conj., which is received by Blaydes, Cavallin, Nauck, Wecklein. 


Nauck conj. mixp@s: Blaydes, dimXois. 


Dobree conj. &6)ous, 
Herwerden made the same 
510 mixpovs] 
512 éyw wev] B. Todt conj. éyw vu. 


515 peratidéuevos] péya TiWéuevoc L, A, and most others: merariBéwevos r and 
schol.—évOarep] &Oarep L.—émiméuovey vr: émel pémovey L. 


dvipav, | moAdNots 0 amdra (‘though to 
many a blessing, yet to many a false 
lure’): O. C. 1536 e& wév, owe dé, ‘though 
surely, yet late.—@Odtepa: Dem. or. 22 
§ 12 dyada 7 Odrepa, a pndey ely 
pravpér. 

504 exTOs dvta: 1260: Ant. 619 n.— 
7a Sely opav, to keep one’s eye on dangers 
looming in the distance, as a steersman 
watches rocks ahead: cp. //. 23. 323 
(the wary charioteer) alel répu’ opdwy,— 
keeping his eye always on the xaumrnp, 
as he drives round it. Thus the schol.’s 
ev\aBeic Pat is true to the sense. 

505 f. ev {y, lives prosperously, as 
Kax@s (jv=to live unhappily (£7. 354). 
So Pind. (P. 4. 131) calls festivity ev~@as 
dwrov. But in O. C. 1535 €ev...o/Kn= 
‘lives aright.’ —rov Btov, the fortunes of 
one’s life: the subject to AdOy is 6 Bios. 
Cp. Zl. 207 (xetpes) at rov éudyv etdov 
Blov | mpddorov. 

507—518: antistrophe to 391— 402. 
The pity expressed by the Chorus may 
well be sincere; but in this utterance of 
it, their first aim is to aid their master’s 
design. Verse 510 shows this. 

507f. tovev ada, ordeals consisting 
in mévo, sufferings. Cp. Z7. 505 deON’ 


can thus be 
but the sing. 


aywvev. The plur. ada 
used in the sense of d@dov: 
a@O\ov does not occur as =aédos. In 
Aesch. Suppl. 1034 766° aédov=‘this 
prize.’.—oia, Porson’s correction of éaca, 
is probably right. It is the more natural 
word in such a wish: cp. 275, 315. And 
éoca may have been suggested by mop. 
An iambic trimeter set in lyrics might, 
indeed, tolerate 6oc0s,—as the correspond- 
ing trimeter (392) has the Deric d for 7. 
But éoca in Aesch. Pers. 864, Téoowy in 
Ag. 140, and réccov in Soph. Az. 185, 
seem to be the only instances of these 
forms in Tragedy. ota is clearly better 
than @ooa (=drwa): for which cp. O.7. 
425 n.—For the acc. ofa with tvxou, cp. 
O. T. 1298n. The conject. Adxou is 
unnecessary. 

510 muxpots, odious; cp. 254n. This 
sense seems more suitable here than ‘bit- 
ter against thee,’ when muxpods...éxGeus 
would be like pucobvr’ éuice (Az. 1134). 

512 ff. éyd pev (cp. 453)... 1wopedoatp 
av is a respectful suggestion,—‘I, for my 
part, would convey him,’—z.e., ‘If I were 
you, I would do so.’—16 ketvwv Kakov, 
the evil done by them: cp. 422.—pera- 
tUWéuevos. This compound regularly 


Anti- 
strophe. 
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pr! > / , \ 
6 €m evoTOOV TAaYXElas VEWS 
, > x > / \ Lal 
7 TOPEVTalL AV ES ddjLovus, tav Oeav 


4 > / 
8 véeweo Expvyav. 


NE. Opa. ov py vor per TLS evxEpI)S TAapPyS, 


oray dé myo Oys 7S voo-ou fuvovota, 


520 


TOT ovKed aires TOUS Aoyous TOUTOLS paris. 


XO. 


WKLOTO" TOUT. OUK eo? OTws TOT els Ee 


TOUVELOOS efeus evdikas overdiorau, 


NE. 


f€vo 


aAN ainypa PEVTOL rou ye pe evOceaTepov 
pavnvar TpOs TO KalpLov TTOVELD. 


525 


aN et Ooxel, Theaper, Oppadalw Taxus: 
x7 vas yap a&e KOvK dmapryOjnoerar. 


poovov Oeot o@lorev ex 


TE THOOE YS 


nas omor T evOévde Bovdoipecba metv. 


517 trav OeGvy Herm.: trav éx Gedy MSS. 


622 wWKiTa Tovr’ L. 523 


521 760 ovxél? abrdc (sic) L. 


éfers] L has me written over e by S. 





takes one acc. only, meaning to ‘trans- 


pose,’ ‘shift,’ a thing: and hence, either 
to ‘adopt’ or to ‘discard.’ Here the 


compound is used like the simple verb, 
and the force of the prep. is adverbial. 
TLOEMEvosS TO Kelvwy KaKkov THE Kepdos= 
‘counting their misdeeds as his gain’: cp. 
Od. 21. 333 Ti & édXéyxea Taira Tidecbe ; 
If, after the word ‘counting,’ we in- 
serted, ‘by transference,’ this would give 
the force of werd. The xaxdv is to be 
shifted from the reckoning against the 
Atreidae to the reckoning in favour of 
Philoctetes. Their demerit is another 
reason for benefiting him.—émupepovev: 
the only instance of péuova in Soph. 
(Cp. Aesch. Zheb. 686 wéuovas: Eur. 7. A. 
1495 and Z. 7. 655 uéuove.) 

516 evotddov, here prob., ‘ well-equip- 
ped’; though at v. 780 evoradjs (the 
commoner form) = ‘expeditious.’ Cp. 
Apoll. Rh. 1. 603 dacov és évdrby Kev 
éiicroXos OAKS dviooat.—For the double 
epithet, without copula, cp. On 734 


ynuol Oonor merovbores wKeinot: Az. 710 
Body wruddwy vebv. 
517f. tav Gedy vepectv. Hermann’s 


deletion of é« after ray is necessary, since 
trav OeGv=Aapriov in 401. Possibly the 
ék arose from a reminiscence of Her. 1. 
34 ae €x Jeov vémects meyadhn Kpotoov.— 
Cp. 6borf., 1035 ff. 


519 viv pév...dray 8%: z.¢., ‘beware 
lest, though now thou art facile, ved,’ etc. : 
cp. N. On 503.—evxXeEp7s, easy-going (cp. 
875): tls gives a slightly contemptuous 
tone; cp. Aesch. P. V. 696 mp@ ye ore- 
vages kal pbBov mdéa tis els. For its 
position, cp. Az. 29 Kal pol tus émrqp.— 
mapys, as a spectator who is not yet 
required to make any petsonal sacrifice. 
Not from mapinu, as = ‘comply.’ 

520f. tHs vooov with mAno bys: 
Evvovo(a, causal dat.: sated with (wearied 
of) the disease, through consorting with 
it. It is also possible to join the verb 
with gvvovola, and to make the gen. 
depend on the latter: when the omission 
of 7H would be an instance like ray 
éxOpav kaka (Ant. ton.). The objection 
is that, though wAyo@jva can take a dat. 
when it means simply ‘to be filled’ (Thuc. 
7. 75 OaKpuot Tay TO oTpdTevua TWANOOEY), 
it usu. takes a gen. when it means ‘to 
be sated.’ 

avTos Tois Adyois TovToLs, the same 
with (=consistent, in your action, with) 
these words. Plat. Huthyd. 298A 7 od 
el 6 abros Te Ow; If rovrows were absent, 
then rovs \éyors could bea dat. of respect, 
‘the same in regard to your words,’ like 
avrés elue TW Bovredmare (O. ZT. 557 n.). 
But ro’ros shows that the other constr. 
is meant. 
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in thy good swift ship to the home for which he yearns, that 
so thou flee the just wrath of Heaven. 


NE. Beware lest, though now, as a spectator, thou art 
pliant, yet, when wearied of his malady by consorting with it, 
thou be found no longer constant to these words. 

Cu. No, verily: never shalt thou have cause to utter that 
reproach against me! 

NE. Nay, then, it were shame that the stranger should find 
me less prompt than thou art to serve him at his need.—Come, 
if it please you, let us sail: let the man set forth at once; our 
ship, for her part, will carry him, and will not refuse-——Only 
may the gods convey us safely out of this land, and hence to 
our haven, wheresoever it be! 


524 ood yé wp’) ood 7 ew’ Brunck. 525 zpos 7d kalpiov] Blaydes conj. T@de 


Tpos Kacpov. 526 and’ ef] Nauck conj. ef 67: Hense, ef & odp. 


The 1st hand in L wrote ékde (stc): S then wrote y over 6. 


hard. 
preferred by Brunck and Hartung. 


528 ék Te] 
ék ye r: && re Gern- 


529 Bovdoiwecba MSS., except B, which has BovdouecGa, the reading 





522 ovk éc8’ Stras: cp. 196. 

524f.a)\Xa...péevrou: cp. Ant. 567. The 
fact that dA\& recurs so soon, in v. 526, 
has caused a corruption to be suspected 
in the latter place (see crit. n.): but there 
it has a different tone (‘come, now’). 
This elasticity of meaning in a@\)a is one 
reason why classical poetry so readily 
allows it to be repeated at short inter- 
vals (cp. ¢.g. 645, 647, 651: O. C. 238 ff. 
GN’ ézrel...GdN’ Eué...add’ tre: El. 137— 
140, 879—882: 77. 592—594). As tothe 
tolerance of such repetition generally, cp. 
762: O.C.554n.—aicxpa: for the plur., 
cp. 1395, O. C. 485 n.—cod yé p is better 
than ood y é’: the latter would imply 
an ungraceful emphasis on the speaker’s 
personal dignity.—mpos to kaipiov: cp. 
Ai. 38 7)...1pds Katpov Tov@;—ovetv, epex- 
egetic of évdeéorepoy, ‘in respect of toil- 
ing’: cp. O.C. 335 of & avOduapmoe rot 
VEQViGL TFOVELD 5 

526 f. dppacGe, let Philoctetes set out 
with us for the ship at once. taxv¥s=7a- 
xéws: cp. 808, 1080. XH vats, the ship, 
on her part. If the sick man’s shipmates 
make no difficulty, the ship will make 
none: z.é., it will be easy to find room 
for him on board (cp. 481). Neoptole- 
mus is on his guard against betraying 
elation. He speaks as if the granting 
of Ph.’s prayer was now a simple matter, 
nays one which did not greatly interest 

im. 


atrapynProerar is usu. taken as passive: 
either (1) ‘the boon shall not be refused’: 
or (2) ‘he shall not be refused his wish.’ 
This second version is inadmissible. Clas 
sical Greek allows dzapyotua dotvat rt, 
but not azapvotuac tov airodvra. And 
with either version the change of subject 
would be harsh. Rather the verb is de- 
ponent, with # vais for subject. Prof. 
Ridgeway, supporting this view (Z7ans. 
Camb. Philol. Soc. 1. p. 244), illustrates 
the personification of the ship from Od. 
10. 131 dotaciws 6 és mévrov emnpepéas 
gvye mérpas, and Arist. Pol. 3. 13. § 16, 
where the ship Argo—endued by legend 
with a voice—is described as refusing to 
carry Heracles (ov yap e0éeuv avrov dyew 
tiv ’Apy#).—It is true that the classical 
fut. of dpyéouar, where it occurs, is apv7- 
coun (O. 7. 571, etc.). But there is no 
classical instance of dpyyOjcoua as fut. 
pass. And since the aor. 7pv7@nv is al- 
ways deponent, analogy suggests that a 
deponent use of apynOjooua would have 
been possible. Cp. diadéyouat, aor. dve- 
hExOnv (deponent), fut. diartexPjoouar 
(deponent), as well as dvadéfoua. In 
later Greek dpvn@jcouae occurs, indeed, 
as pass. (St Luke xii. 9, dmapynOjoerat, 
‘he will be disowned’), but also as de- 
ponent (LXx. Is. xxxi. 7 dmapynOjoovTat, 
with v.1l. drapy7jcovrat). 

528 f. povov=modo, as oft. in wishes 
or commands (77. 1109 mpoopuddor mdvov, 
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©]. @ didtatov pev pap, _18uaT0s Dd avnp, 


530 


trou O€ VOUTAL, | TOS av vpiv eudpavys 
Epye yevowny as p eecbe poo pudy. 
Loner, a) Ta, T pooKUaavTe TV Ero 
@ouKov cirolKnow, Os pe Kal pabys 


ad Ov ovelon as T Ebuv EVKGPOLOS. 


25 


Olpar yap ovo av Op pao povnv: Oéav 
d\hov haBovra TAY €ov Thyvas TOOE' 


eyo om avaykn Tmpovpabov orepyew 
avOpe 


0 pev VEOS ons vavBatTyns, 0 0 a\isB nous, 


XO. 


emLOXETOV, paboper” 


3 
7 


KOKO. 
yap Ovo, 


540 


xopetrov, oy paldvres avOus evovror. 


538 f. mpookicavred L (the dots meaning are a should be deleted): and so A. But 


the later Mss. generally give mpooKvoayTes. 
The scribe of L intended (I think) ela otknow, not eloolknow. 


T' (13th cent.) rpooxtcovres.—eloolknow] 
He has written, indeed, 


el colknow (sic), as in O. C. 739 el ordetorov, with a disregard for the division of words 


which he often shows (see O.C., Zztrod. p. xlvi). 
indistinct in form, being an almost round dot: 


Further, the smooth breathing is 
but, in his writing, it often ap- 


proximates to such a character: thus the breathing on ov6é’ in 536 is hardly different : 





etc.).—Povdolper@a: the optat. in the 
relative clause, because owfovev stands in 
the principal clause: as 961 0Xoto gare 
mpl uddow. Cp. 325n,: 0. C. 778 

530 ff. & piATaTov pév «.7.).: on the 
epanaphora, with change from #i\raros 
to a synonym, cp. Azz. 898 Pirn per... 
mpoo pudis 6é...pldy 6€é, n. For the nom. 
HOwTTOS dy ip after the voc., cp. 867, 986. 
—T@s av...yevoluny, a wish ; cp. 7943 
O. C. 1457: so 7b. 1100 Tls av...doin... 

533 f. Uwpev clearly means, ‘let us ‘be 
going’ (from Lemnos). Cp. 645 Xwpa- 
pev. It expresses his Joyful impatience 
to avail himself of N.’s offer here, and 
naturally follows the preceding verses. 
If, on the other hand, we take topev to 
mean, ‘let us go into the cave,’ we shall 
have no direct expression of Ph.’s eager- 
ness to leave Lemnos: and the invitation 
to enter the cave will come with an awk- 
ward abruptness after the first words of 
gratitude. But if topev means, ‘let us be 
going from Lemnos,’ then we must accept 
cicolknoy, unless we can substitute for 
Tpookioayre some partic. which could go 
with eis olknow. For mpockvcayre els 
oiknow could not mean, ‘having gone into 
the dwelling to salute it.’ I once sug- 
gested rivde mpooxiyavr’ tow | douxov cis 


olknow, z.e. ‘after one look’ into it; but 
I now doubt whether the classical usage 
of mpookimrTw would bear this. We may 
rather believe that Soph. hazarded the 
otherwise unknown word elcolxyots, much 
as in O. C. 27 he ventured on é£ouxjoupos. 
It implies a verb elcorxéw (nowhere found, 
except as a v.l. for évorxéw in Anthol. 7. 
320), capable of being used thus,—dayvrpov 
elaowknoe, ‘he entered the cave and made 
his dwelling there’ =dyvrpov elaehOwv wKn- 
ge. Then elcolxnots would be properly, 
the act of so making a dwelling, or the 
dwelling made. (eloouxifw, to bring in as 
asettler, is irrelevant.) See Appendix.— 
mpookvoavrTe, a farewell salutation (as by 
kissing the soil), because the cave had so 
long given him shelter: see below on 
1408.—s...Kal: cp. 13. 

535 dd ov: Her. 1. 216 dd xryvéwy 
wove kal lyOvwy.—BréLwv, sustained life 
(under difficulties), as Her. 3. 25 moungpa- 
yéovres drégwov: so diarpépomar, deaylyvo- 
alt. 

536 f. olwat ydp «.7.A.: for I think 
that even the bare sight would have de- 
terred any one but myself from enduring 
these things: ovdels dAXos av erry Tdée, el 
Oéav povnv éaBe. The first glance at 
such a dwelling would have made any 
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PH. O most joyful day! O kindest friend—and ye, good 
sailors—would that I could prove to you in deeds what love ye 
have won from me! Let us be going, my son, when thou and 
I have made a solemn farewell to the homeless home within,— 
that thou mayest e’en learn by what means I sustained life, and 
how stout a heart hath been mine. For I believe that the bare 
sight would have deterred any other man from enduring such a 


lot; but I have been slowly schooled by necessity to patience. 
[WVeoptolemus ts about to follow Philoctetes into the cave. 
CH. Stay, let us give heed :—two men are coming, one a 


seaman of thy ship, the other a stranger ; 


tidings before ye go in. 


ye should hear their 


[Enter Merchant, on the spectators left, accompanied by 


a Satlor. 


and a comparison with the breathing on olkyows, as written by him in Azz. 892, seems 


to confirm this view.—For conjectures, see comment. and Appendix. 


7a0€ MSS.: 
it (on Phoen. 430). 
Hense, oradGuev.—ivo] diw L. 


Blaydes conj. avrix’. 


other man renounce the attempt to live 
init. Instead of kal dupaciw povny Oéav 
NaBdvTa, ovK ay TAFvaL, we have ov’ 6p- 
pacw...T\jvat,—ovd’ thus serving to weld 
the sentence into a more compact whole. 
—povynv need not be changed to povov, 
though the latter would be more usual: 

cp. ue 388 €v Tots Képdeow | wdvov 6é- 
Oopke: Anz. 361 “Acda povov pediw ovx 
émdéerat.—Some govern Tae by Séav Aa- 
Bévra as=Oeacduevoy (cp. O. C. 223 n.), 
and take tAyvat with the partic. : ‘endure 
to have looked upon.’ This is forced. 
For rAjvae with simple acc., cp. 77. 71, 
ONEGa TOF 75) etc: 

538 tpovpalov, by painful 
(3p6): cp. 1015 mpovdidaéer. 

539 ff. émlco xerov is said to N. and 
Ph., who are moving towards the cave. 
pabopey, absol., let us learn,—viz., what 
tidings the new comers are bringing. 
The conjecture pévwpev (or pelywpev) 
would merely repeat the sense of émicye- 
tov.— This hortative subjunct. occurs even 
in the 1st pers. sing., as Eur. Wzpp. 567 
émlaxer’, avdny Tov éowley éxuddw: id. 
HF. 1058 ctya, mvoas 4.d0w.—adddBpovs, 
prop., speaking a foreign tongue: here, 
simply = d\Nérpios, just as in Zr. 844 


steps 


538 kaka] 


but S has written in the marg. of L yp. xaxd, whence Valckenaer adopted 
539 uddwuev] Wakefield conj. wévwuer : 


Blaydes, peivwpev: 


540 Hense, with Nauck’s approval, rejects this 
V.—dA\6Opous] W ecklei n (drs p. 58) conj. ddober. 


541 aids r: atris L.— 


GNNSApov | yy spas =merely addorplas yvi- 
pns.—Ov pabdovtes, z.c., having learned 
(their news) from them: cp. 370 n.—av- 
@is=‘at a later moment,’ as Az, 1283.— 
elo.rov (imperat., not indic.): for the 
dual, after uabdyres, cp. Plat. Laches p. 
187 A ae evperal yeyovore: and n. on 
ONG. 

saa Oden said that he would 
send back the cxo7és, disguised as a mer- 
chant captain, if N. seemed to be tarrying 
too long (126 ff.). The actor who now 
comes on as éu7ropos would not, however, 
be the same who played the okomds (a 
mute person), but the tritagonist, who 
played Odysseus. The sailor who ac- 
companies him is a mute person; and 
that part may have been taken by the 
former representative of the cxo7dés. 

As N. has already ensnared Ph., and is 
on the point of starting with him, there 
is no actual need for the intervention of 
the uzropos. But Odysseus, at the ship, 
could not know this; and we are to sup- 
pose that he had become impatient. The 
scene which follows heightens the dramatic 
interest by bringing out the horror with 
which Ph. regards the idea of returning 
to Troy. 
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‘AXAAEos Tat, TOv0E TOV Evveumropov, 


Os nv VEOS ons ovv dvotv 


addow udra€, 


exeheva epot Oe TOV KUpaV els ppdoas, 


emelirep dvTeKupoa, Sofdlov pev ov, 


545 


TUyn O€ TOS TpOS TAVTOV oppic Gets édov. 
Theo yap as vav«hnpos ov TON@ oTdo 
am “INtov TOs olKoV €S TY ei Borpuv 
Temdpy Sov, ws jKovea TOUS VAUTAS OTL 


ool TAVTES elev 


* cuvvevavaTohyKores, 


55° 


edogé fot fay) olya, Tpw ppdcayui BOG 


lal 


Tov mAovv TmoetoOa, TPOTTVXOVTL TOV lowv. 
ovder ov mov Kdto.c0a TaV cavToOv Tépt, 
a TOLoOW “Apyctovrw, appl oov veo 


Bovhedpar’ €oTl, KOU 


povov Bovdevpara, 


Dod 


ad epya Spaper’, ouKer e€apyovpeva. 


546 6é mws] Blaydes conj. 6¢ tw.—ratrov] The 1st hand in L wrote adrdv, to 


which 7 has been prefixed by S. 
6 fKovea. 548 an L: ér. 
oToA\nkoTes MSS. 


Tuxév tt: Hartung, «pooruxe Te: 


547 méwy] Reiske conj. 7\éw, and in 549 ws 

550 cuvvevavotoAnKotes Dobree: 
552 mpooruxévtt] Cavallin conj. rpoorvxyévra: Brunck, mpoc- 
Heath, mpoorvyév 7, changing iswy to 


of vevav- 


tows, and taking 7éy as relat. with ovdév (‘a thing that happens to have come to 





Evvéprropov, fellow-traveller, as 77. 
318, etc. 

544 dpdcat ce, Tov x.7.\.: for the 
constr., cp. n. on 443 f., ad fin. —kupav 
elys: cp. O. 7. 1285 ovdér cor’ amov. 

545 f. Sofdtov péev ot: cp. Ant. 255 
TuuBHpys ev ov, N. — oppo els : the same 
constr. with the pass. in Xen. A. 1. 4 
§ 18, mpos Thy yhv opuobels, = opyioas Tip 
vavy, or OpuLodwevos, having brought one’s 
ship to anchor. tavrév...1édov, the same 
land (Lemnos) ; not, strictly, the same 

‘spot.’ 

547 ov ToAA® oTOAw, with no large 
company (?.e. with one ship, and only 
a small crew to handle it): as 77. 496 
ovv To oTO\w=‘ with a numerous 
train.’ If orokw were taken as ‘fleet,’ 
the phrase could hardly be a mere 
equivalent for pug vn, but would suggest 
at least a plurality of vessels. 

549 £. Ilerdpyov (now called =xoze- 
dos), a small island near the Thessalian 
coast, about 12 miles E. of the south end 
of Magnesia. The island of Sciathus lies 





between it and the mainland; Euboea 
is only 20 miles distant to the s.w., and 
Scyros about 40 to the s.E. The name 
is well-chosen, then, to make Philoctetes 
feel that he is listening to a neighbour 
of his old home. Peparethus, though 
not more than some 12 miles in length, 
with a greatest width of 5 or 6, con- 
tained three towns. Its famous wine is 
ranked by Aristophanes with those of 
Pramnus, Chios and Thasos (fr. 301). 
The author of [Dem.] or. 35 § 35 names 
Peparethus, along with Cos, Thasos and 
Mendé, as a seat of the wine-trade with 
the Euxine. An Alexandrian physician, 
Apollodorus, recommended the wine of 
Peparethus before all others, adding that 
its repute would be still higher, did it 
not require six years to attain perfection 
(Plin. A. MV. 14. 9). The epithet ev- 
Botpuv here is peculiarly fitting, since 
Pliny speaks of the island as guondam 
Evoenum dictam (tb. 4. 23). And so 
Heracleides Ponticus fr. 13 says of it, 
atrn % vyoos evowos éote kal evdevdpos. 
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MERCHANT. 


Son of Achilles, I asked my companion here,—who, with 
two others, was guarding thy ship,—to tell me where thou 
mightest be,—since I have fallen in with thee, when I did not 
expect it, by the chance of coming to anchor off the same coast. 
Sailing, in traders wise, with no great company, homeward 
bound from Ilium to Peparethus with its cluster-laden vines,— 
when I heard that the sailors were all of thy crew, I resolved 
not to go on my voyage in silence, without first giving thee 
my news, and reaping guerdon due. Thou knowest nothing, 
I suspect, of thine own affairs—the new designs that the Greeks 
have regarding thee,—nay, not designs merely, but deeds in 
progress, and no longer tarrying. 


my knowledge,—one of the facts which thou, perchance, knowest not’). Musgrave 
approved this, only keeping mpooruxévtt as=‘since I have chanced upon thee.’— 
Tov iowy] In L made from répv icov by S. 554 cov véa Auratus: dudl o’ otvexa 
L, and so (or audi cod ’vexa) most other Mss.: dudls eiveca T', with yp. dudls dv [2.e. 


aul cov] avri rod repli aod. 


It also produced good olives (Ov. Zz. 
7- 470).—In the //zad the Greeks at 
Troy import wine from Lemnos (7. 467) 
and from Thrace (9. 72). 

qkovea Tos vattas ott: cp. 47. 
I14l ov 8 adytakotce TolTov ws TeAd- 
Werar: Xen. MW, 4. 2. 23 Tov Aaldadov 
ovK aKnKkoas, 6tt HvayKdgero Soveve s— 
amadvres: and therefore he could not have 
been anticipated in bringing the news.— 
Dobree’s conjecture, ruvvevavaroAnkoTes, 
has been generally accepted by recent 
edd. If the Ms. ot veyavorodnkores is 
retained, then ool is possess. pron.: ‘that 
all those who had made the voyage were 
thy men.’ The objection to this is the 
want of point in the participle. 

551. ok por x.7.’. The constr. of 
tmpootuxé6vte is made somewhat awkward 
by the negative before mroeto@or. ‘I de- 
cided to sail, not in silence, or before 
I had told thee, (but only when, having 
told thee,) I had received a due reward.’ 
It would have been clearer to have writ- 
ten either: (1) ed0f€ wor ppdoavre Tov 
TAovy Troelcbal, mpoorvxovTe Tay icwy: or 
(2) €00f€ or pH otya Tov moby moetcba, 
mp ppdoame Kal mpoorvxoltme TeV 
icwv. The justification of the actual form 
is that py otya, mply dpdcatpt, is felt as 
a more emphatic equivalent for a simple 
gppdcavrt. For the dat. mpootvxdvte 
{instead of an acc.) with the inf., cp. 


The fact that dugi cod &vexa (or otvexa) could thus 
pass muster as a pleonasm deserves notice. 


555 éo7l] éor L, and so Blaydes. 





Xen. Az. 2. 1 § 2 Cokev ofv adtots ov- 
oKevagamevots...mpotévat, The acc. is, 
however, more usual, as 76. 3. 2. 1 é0ofev 
avtols mpopuAakads KaTacTHOaYTAaS oUyKa- 
Aely Tos oTpariwras, since it excludes 
a possible ambiguity: cp. Azz. 838 n.— 
The use of rpoorvy ovtt (‘having obtained, 
met with’) is like that in Z/. 1463 éuod 
Ko\acToU mpocTuxuv.—Tav icwy: by Ta 
toa is meant a reasonable recompense for 
his trouble. This sense of tacos (aeguzs) 
is virtually the same as in such phrases 
as éml Tots icors Kal dpuolots (Thuc. 5. 79), 
etc. Similarly the messengers in O. 7. 
too5 and 77. 190 expressly say that they 
have come in the hope of being re- 
warded.—Others join tpootuxéytt with 
aot, ‘when thou shouldst have received 
(the information) due.’ Nauck under- 
stands, ‘since I have met with the same 
fortune as thine ’—~.e., have put in at the 
same coast. (Cp. Z/. 1168 dv col perei- 
Xov Tav towv.) 

554 4 totow «.7.\. The antecedent 
to @ is not 7Gy cavrod in 553: rather the 
relative clause is epexegetic. ‘Thou 
knowest nothing of thine own affairs, — 
z.é., of those new counsels (sc. epi rov- 
tTwv) which,’ etc.—véa, in addition to the 
former wrong (60). 

556 ovkér’ éEapyovpeva, deeds which 
are no longer allowed to remain dpyd, 
z.é., in which the doers are not slack. 
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560 


565 


NE. aN’ ” Xapes pev TNS mpopnbias, ceve, 
el py KaKOS mépuKa, mpoopurys juevels 
ppacov & amep v reas, ws pabeo Tt poe 
veotepov Bovevp am “Apyetwv EELS. 
EM. ppovoor SuwdKOVTES ce VAUTLK@ oT 
Dots 0 mpeo Bus ov TE Onckws KO pol. 
NE. as éx Bias p’ a€ovtes  Adyous wadw ; 
EM. ovK« 010: dkotvoas 8 ayyehos Tapept cot 
NE. 7, TAUTO on Doiig TE Xol EvvvavBdrau 
OUTw Kad oppny opacw “ATpevdav Xa pw ; 
EM. OS TaUT eTioTH Spwpev, ov pedhovr ETL. 
NE. was ovv “Odvaceds Tpos TAS OVK avTayyehos 
657 77s] Seyffert con). ons. 


Burges con}. 
60. 559 dep y édegas A: 
Hartung con). amep mpovekas : 


Seyffert, dy’ dep édeEas: Weil, dzro?’ 


658 wéduxa, mpocgidiyjs| Desiring adcpadhs, 
méepuK’ xp” (‘consummately’ Me 


Blaydes, mépuxd vy’: Mekler, wépvx’ 


admep €hekac L, with most of the other Mss.— 
Herw erden, amrep \éNakas : 
éNeEas : 


Wecklein, dep trédeéas : 
Nauck, dws édegas. 560 éyes] 





After the BovAetuara had become épya, 
by the taking of the first steps, the action 
might still have been sluggish. But these 
tpya are Spapeva,—advancing towards 
completion. So Plut. Mor. 2 E yi. 
éfapyndetoa, land which has been al- 
lowed to lie fallow. Arist. uses the pf. act. 
éEnpynkéva as=‘to have become torpid’ 
(VEE, INE, 86 3B JAM Te ite). Cp. One 
287 add’ ovK év apyots ovde TOUT’ Empa- 
Edunv. 

557 f. adN’, ‘well’: cp. 232, 336.— 
1) Xapts...7Hs mpopnOlas, the favour of 
(conferred by) thy forethought; cp. OTs 
764 pépew...xdp, Tr. 1217 mpdovermar 
dé por|xdpw Bpaxetav. tmpopnPias, the 
poet. form (cp. Amt. 943 n.); for the 
sense, (‘ kind thought for one,’) cp. One: 
332 OF, Tarep, Rena: —ed al KaKOS 
TrEPUKG.: Xen. Cyr. 5. I. 21 xapw Tov- 
Tov éyo duly exw mer, e LH d6eKOo.— 
mporpidrs, grata, well-pleasing, —grate- 
fully remembered. Aesch. Zheb. 580 7 
toiow epyov Kal Oeotort mpocgirés. The 
difficulty felt as to mpoo@cdrjs (see crit. 
n.) has arisen from the assumption that 
xapis here =* gratitude.’ 

559 amep y’. It is not surprising that 
ve should have been suspected here, since 
L has amep @AcEas. But the emendations 
which have been suggested (see cr. n.) 
are improbable. If any w ere to be made, 
I should rather suggest dep KaAcEas. 


L seems, however, to have lost ye in some 
other places (cp. 105 n.): and here the 
particle appears defensible, if regard is 
had to the tone of the passage. Neo- 
ptolemus, mindful of his part, receives 
the (supposed) stranger’s announcement 
with politeness, but without manifesting 
much concern. ‘I am really very much 
obliged to you for the trouble which you 
have taken. But perhaps you would 
kindly say what, precisely, it 1s to which 
you allude.’ So dmep y’=‘just those 
things which,’—the ye merely adding a 
slight emphasis to a7rep. 

560 vedTepov, not simply véoy (554), 
but ‘startling,—ominous of some new 
wrong: cp. Thue. 4. 51 bn dev mepl opas 
vewrepov Bovevoew.—atr’ “Apyelov with 
BovAcvpa, not with éxevs,—a plot on 
their part: for this dao, cp. O. C. 293.-— 
exes with pot, ‘hast for me,’ 22, an- 
nouncest tome. Cp. Anz. gn. 

(562 Poiné: cp. 344.—ol Te Oncéws 
kopot: Demophon,—the ruler of Athens 
who figures in Eur. eracleidae,—and 
his brother Acamas, who in the same 
play is a mute person at his side (v. 119). 
These Onoelda, dfw ’AOnvav (Eur. Hec. 
125), are plausibly represented as foes of 
Neoptolemus, since their father Theseus 
was treacherously slain in Scyros by Ly- 
comedes (Paus. 1. 17. 6). Arctinus of 
Miletus (c. 776 B.C.), the author of the 
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Ne. Truly, Sir, the grace shown me by thy forethought, 


if I be not unworthy, shall live in my grateful thoughts. 


But 


tell me just what it is whereof thou hast spoken,—that I may 
learn what strange design on the part of the Greeks thou 


announcest to me. 
ME. 


Pursuers have started in quest of thee with ships,— 


the aged Phoenix and the sons of Theseus. 
Ne. To bring me back by force, or by fair words ? 


ME. 
heard. 


I know not; but I have come to tell thee what I have 


Ne. Can Phoenix and his comrades be showing such zeal 
on such an errand, to please the Atreidae? 
Me. The errand is being done, I can assure thee,—and 


without delay. 


NE. Why, then, was not Odysseus ready to sail for this 


pépers T. 


562 dowé from dolmé L. 
566 xaé’ 6puny] Nauck conj. xa@’ nudr. 


563 éyos] Nauck conj. dé6dos. 
567 ws tatr’ ériotw Spduev’] Nauck 


conj. od for ws: Blaydes, ws dpépev’ tobe trait’, or rair’ ekemlorw dpaper’, 





"Tdlov Mépous, made Neoptolemus the hero 
of his epic, and introduced the two sons 
of Theseus in the episode of the wooden 
horse. On the Acropolis of Athens 
Pausanias saw the dovpetos tmmos com- 
memorated in bronze. ‘ Menestheus and 
Teucer,’ he adds, ‘are peeping out of it, 
—and the sons of Theseus’ (1. 23. 8).— 
These Theseidae do not appear in //. or 
Od.; nor does their father, except where 
Nestor speaks of having known him (Z/. 
1. 265), and in a doubtful verse of the 
véxuia (Od. 11. 631). 

563 é&& Blas: cp. 945.—Adyois is 
changed by Nauck to 86dots, because 
the antithesis between force and per- 
suasion is not suitable here; ‘since Neo- 
ptolemus must assume a hostile intention 
in the 6étwkovres.’ But why should he 
not suppose that the Atreidae, finding 
him indispensable, wish to entice him 
back by smooth Adyou? (Cp. 629 Abyoucr 
pad@axots.) In v. 102 Th & & dbd\w de 
paddov 7 meicavT ayew; the antithesis is 
between a false story and persuasion by 
honest argument. But Adyos (whether 
true or false), as a means of prevailing, 
can also be contrasted with force, as in 
593 f., 7 Adyw | welcavTes atew, 7 mpds 
loxvos xparos. And that is the antithesis 
meant here. 

566 «aé’ soppy, impetuously, like 


eS Lv. 


Kara omovdyy (Thuc. 1. 93): cp. dro mas 
opus (id. 7. 71). 

567 as Tair érlotw Spaépev. Where 
®s occurs in such phrases with an im- 
perative, it regularly belongs to the 
partic.: cp. 253 ws pndev elddr’ tobe we 
(n.). But here ws raira...dpéueva could 
not strictly stand for os dpwpeva...ratra. 
The suspicions which the text has ex- 
cited are, so far, natural. Yet I think 
that it is sound. The irregularity seems 
to have arisen from the fact that ws, 
prefixed to an assurance, could either 
(a) belong to a partic. (as in 253, 415, 
etc.), or (6) introduce the whole sentence, 
as 117 ws TodTd y epias Svo péper Swp7- 
para. Thus the Attic ear had become 
accustomed to ws as the first word of 
such an assurance in either type. And 
so ws could be given that place in a 
sentence of type (a), even though the 
partic. did not immediately follow. That 
is, I do not suppose that @s rair érisrw 
Spwbueva is for ws Spdpev érictw raira: 
but rather that, instead of saying simply 
ratr émlorw dpepyeva, he can prefix ws, 
because the associations of type (4) had 
blunted the feeling for what was essential 
in type (a),—viz., that the partic. (or 
partic. with 47) should immediately follow 
ws. 


568 mpos 149’, After ofv, it is 


7 
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thew qv Erotos; 4H PdBos Tis elpyé vw; 


EM. 


KEWOosS émr aAdov avep 6 Tvdéws TE Tats 


p/? 


€oteddov, vik e€avyyopnv eyo. 


NE. cs 


EM. 


\ ° 
TPOS TWOLOV 


Tis €oTiv' 
NE. 68 eof o 
EM. py viv pe 


6) fA 5 b) \ c \ » 
av TOVd avTOS OVdVaTEDS ETeL; 
5 , > N , A , 
nv Syn Tus—ahda TovdEe po. TpaTOV ppacov 

a , \ \ , , 
av héyns S€ pn hover peya. 

/ /, - 

Kewos wou PitoxTyATHs, E€ve. 
~ \ / > > > 4 4 
Epn Ta melov, add Ogov TaXyos 


a7 0 


exter ceavtov Evdd\aBav ex THOSE ys. 
\ 


OI. 


S lal , / \ 
Tl dyoiv, @ Tal; TL Ee KATA DKOTOV TOTE 


~ > ¢ 
SueuTIONA Adyouor Tpds @ O vavBarns ; 


NE. 


ovK oloa Tw TL dynoi: Set S avrov éyew 


5380 


eis das 0 hé€er, pos TE Kaye TOUTE Te. 


EM. 


@ omépp Ayxiddéas, py pe SuaBddys orpaT@ 


héyov? & py Set: TOAN eyo Keivwv v70 
Spav avrimdcxw ypnota *0, ot avnp wévys. 


569 cipye] elpye L (made from elpy< ?). 
571 é¢ys B: éow L, A, ete. 


572 mpds moiov dy révd’ MSS. 


570 xeivés y’] Benedict conj. Keivds 7°. 
Dobree’s conjecture 


of ad for ay is adopted by Dindorf, Blaydes, Nauck, Wecklein, Cavallin.—Dissen 
and (independently) Wecklein also conj. ofv.—ovdvoceds] In L the rst hand wrote 
ddvccedc: v (very small) was then inserted after 6 either by that hand itself, or by S. 





slightly better to take these words as= 
‘for this purpose’ (O. Z. 766 mpéds 7é5), 
rather than as=‘in view of these facts’ 
(= pds tadra, O. JT. 426). —atbrady- 
yeXos, carrying his own message: O. C. 
333° ; 

570 f. Keivos y’: the ye throws a 
slight stress on the pron., ‘oh, he’: cp. 
424.—6 Tv8éws mais, Diomedes, who, 
in the Philoctetes of Eur., accompanied 
Odysseus to Lemnos (see Introd.).— 
toteANov=éoTéAdovTo: cp. 640: Her. 4. 
147 €oTere és atroiklyy. 

572 pos Totov ad Tévd’...érAer; ‘who 
was this other person in quest of whom 
Odysseus himself was sailing?’ ad is oft. 
thus used after interrogatives: cp. Azt. 7 
tl rotr’ at pact mavdjum moder ree 
Octvat...; (For mpds rrotov...rdvde as = oios 
fv &de, mpos dv, cp. 441.) Not ‘was sail- 
ing again’ (with ref. to his former voyage 
to Scyros, 343). If at isa true correction 
here (as it has been deemed by almost all 
recent edd.), the corruption dy in the Mss. 
is the reverse of that which has probably 
occurred in O. C. 1418 (n.). 

If av is kept, it must be explained in 





one of two ways. (1) Taking dy with 
ém\er: ‘who is this, for whom he would 
have been sailing? (= ‘presumably sailed’). 
Cp. Od. 4. 546 # kev ’Opéorns | xrewev, 
‘or Orestes would have slain him,’=‘ or, 
it may be, O. slew him.’ (2) Taking éy 
with zotov révde, as if dvra were under- 
stood: ‘Who might this man be, for 
whom he sailed?’ On this view, dv 
does not affect €rXer, and apds motov av 
Tovde=Totos b5e av eln, mpds dv &rdet 
This is possible: though here pds zro¢opy 
dy révde would more naturally suggest 
motos 6e dy jy. 

575 oot, ethic dat.: cp. 261. 

576 £. td mAclov’, the further details 
which N. might naturally wish to learn: 
cp. O. C. 36 mply vwv ra mhelov’ toropeiv 
(n.).—coeavtdy EvAAaB@v, a phrase of 
colloquial tone (cp. Shaksp., ‘ be pack- 
ing’): Ar. Av. 1469 dmlwpev juets cuANa- 
Bbvres ra wrepd, and n. on O. Z. g71: 
Ant. 444 od pev Koulfos dv ceavTov 
déNexs. 

578 f. Tl pe...Sveurokg... pos ve; 
what bargain is he making with thee 
concerning me? From the words d\\d 
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purpose, and to bring the message himself? 


restrain him ? 
ME. 


Or did some fear 


Oh, he and the son of Tydeus were setting forth in 


pursuit of another man, as I was leaving port. 


NE. 
was sailing? 
Mer. There was a man... 


Who was this other in quest of whom Odysseus himself 


But tell me first who that is 


yonder,—and whatever thou sayest, speak not loud. 


NE. 


Sir, thou seest the renowned Philoctetes. 


Mr. Ask me no more, then, but convey thyself with all 


speed out of this land. 


PH. What is he saying, my son? 


Why is the sailor 


trafficking with thee about me in these dark whispers ? 


NE. 


I know not his meaning yet; but, whatever he would 


say, he must say openly to thee and me and these. 


ME. 


Seed of Achilles, do not accuse me to the army of 


saying what I should not; I receive many benefits from them 
for my services,—as a poor man may. 


574 ay Brunck (writing d “v): av mss. (in L dp). 


281. 576 wh vv) py viv L. 
avropv. 
(with Adyors we in 579). 
another o after 6. 

odd mw, and cagds for els Gas. 


Barns xr: dtaBaddAno (szc) L. 


The same error occurs in O. 7. 


577 éxm)et ceavtov] Paley conj. &kmXevoov 
578 7 we] Seyffert reads ri dé, and so Cavallin. 
579 mpés o’] In L the ist hand wrote mpd o’: S inserted 
680 f. Nauck places in the text his conjectures ol6’ éyd for 
He further suggests ypyfe for Néfe. 
582 xpyord 8’ Dobree, and so most recent edd.: 


Nauck conj. tice 


582 da- 





Tovde in 573 onwards, the pretended 
éuzropos has spoken to N. in lower tones ; 
while N. has taken care to pronounce 
v. 575 loud enough for Ph. to hear. The 
object of this by-play is to quicken Ph.’s 
interest in the coming story (603 ff.), and 
his anxiety to leave Lemnos. Seyffert’s 
change of tt pe into ti 8€ is no improve- 
ment. It is natural that Ph., the dvijp 
trém7ys (136), should suspect some de- 
sign against himself. The éuopos had 
suddenly assumed an air of mystery; and, 
on learning Ph.’s name, had urged N. to 
save hiniself (seavTov ovAd\aBwyv). The 
dud in SvearoAG expresses traffic: cp. fr. 
521. 7 (a woman bewailing the lot of her 
Sex), @Oovue Ew Kal dveumrohwpeba (as 
by a bargain between suitor and parents). 
—Cp. 978: Ant. 1036. 

581 cis das, opp. to KaTa& oKdrov 
(578): cp. 1353: Zl. 639 obd€ way dva- 
mrvéar mpémer | mpds pos: O. T. 1229 els 
70 pos Pavel: fr. 832 mavr’ éxxadiTTwv 
6 xpévos eis TO PGs dyer. Yet Nauck has 
ejected eis gas from the text, and con- 


jecturally substituted cagés. He wishes 
also to replace Aéee by xpyfer. But for 
the fut. cp. O.C. 114 €ws dv éxudOw | Tlvas 
Noyous é€povow. So here Aé&er = pwédrAer 
AéEew.—For kal...re cp. 421. 

582 ff omépp’: cp. 364.—oTpate: 
the dat. as Eur. Hee. 863 ’Axaots el dia- 
PAnPjoopa, etc. In prose usu. mpds tive 
or els Twa: also mapa Ti, or év Tiot.— 
a pr Set, guae non oporteat (generic u%). 
—dpev avtimdoxw: the emphasis is 
here rather on the verb than on the 
partic.: ‘I receive many benefits from 
them, in return for my services.’ The 
schol. has: bm’ éxelvwy evepyerovpmevos 
avrevepyeT® avrovs, ws Sivatar mévns ev- 
epyeTety, Onovdre vrnperetv. This makes 
6p@v more prominent than dytimdcxw, 
—evidently because the schol. thought 
that ot” dvip mévys referred only to 
dpév,—‘so far as a poor man can con- 
fer benefits.’ But that clause refers to 
avrimdoxw also: the benefits which he 
received were important for such as he 
was. Cp. O. 7. 763 détos...ol’ dvnp | 
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585 


Z , Y =) ) if an 
didos péyiotos, ovvek “Atpetdas orvyet. 
Set 84 o, epory edOdvta tpoodpidy, *Aoyav 
Kpirbar Tmpos Nas pndev’ wr OKT KOGS. 


EM. opa ti movets, Tat. 
EM. 
EM. eyo. 


A / an > »” 
ce Oncopar TaVd atTLov. 
as a ¥ 7a & , 
Ti TOUTOV avopeE TOO TEP KdUELS, 


NE. oKxo7@ Kayo TANAL. 


NE. zro.od héywr. 590 


-6 Tvdéws tats 74 t “Odvacéws Bia, 
Suduotot mréovew 7 env 7H AOY@ 
as + DY Y) wy) si! 4 Y¢ , 
meioavTes aEEW, HY TPOS LaxXVOS KpaTos. 
»” 


‘\ eierk ‘) \ , Lal 
Kai TavT “Axalol TavTEes NKOVOY cadas 


B95 


> , , re \ , 
Odvacéws héyovtos: ovTos yap Téov 
7) Odpaos etye Oarépov Spdcew Tae. 


NE. 


twos 5 "AT peoat TOVO ayav OUT@ Xpove 
, 


AQ? > , , 
TOT OO eTETTPEPOVTO TPAyKAaTOs Xap, 


xpnoTd yy MSS. 


585 éys ew’ L rst hand, altered by S to éya py’. 


Most of the 


other Mss. have éyw ely’ (as A), or éyé ’w (as B): eye wév I. Nauck con)j. éywy’. 
587 rpoogidij, *iyor] mporpirAy hoyor L, etc.: mporpire? Abyw in Harl. (15th cent.), 


which Burges adopts in his text, is an isolated v. 1. 


received by Nauck, Wecklein, Mekler. 


been erased in L.—jndév’ Mss.: Linwood conj. udev, and so Blaydes. 


doddos (‘for a slave’), and 2. 1118 muords 
Gs voweds avip.—ypynota 0: aodda (or 
aovnd Te) Kal xpyoTrd is commoner than 
mohka xpnotd te (though cp. Aesch. 
Theb. 338 moda yap, ere mrdds da- 
pac0p, | éf, dvorux Te mpdooe): and 
on the other hand we find zro\)a...Kkada 
(fr. 79), ToAAd...copa (fr. gg), etc. Still, 
xpnord 8 seems more probable here than 
xpnord y. 

585 f. éyd ei’. This synizesis is 
extremely rare, though that of w and ov 
is less so (O. 7. 332 €yw or’, n.). Indeed 
there is no other certain instance in 
Tragedy; for in Eur. ZZ, 1332 otd’ éyw 
els cov BACpapoy reAdow ought not to be 
compared, ‘There ov’ éy® is a dactyl, 
by epic hiatus, as in ZA 1. 29 Thy 5° éya 
od Avow. In Comedy we have Ar. Vesp. 
1224 éyw eoopvar, where Burges reads 
Tax? elcouar.—tros péyirtos: cp. Az. 
1331 gl\ov o° éyo péyorov ’Apyelwy 
VeLw. 

587 f£. Adywv appears slightly prefer- 


For \oyov Burges conj. Adywr, 
588 After judas two letters (dé?) have 
590 zro.00] 


able to the MS. Aéyov here: and either 
would have been written AOTON in the 
poet’s time. dv is most simply taken 
as=Tol’rwy ots: though, if Adyov were 
retained, it might also represent (crept) 
TOUTWY a. 

589 opax.7.’. Some take this verse 
as an exchange of veiled hints between 
the accomplices. But why should the 
éuropos fear that N. was likely to trip in 
his part? Rather it is merely a piece of 
acting, like the feigned ‘aside’ in 573, 
and with: the same object—viz., to im- 
press Philoctetes.—mdAat, referring back 
merely to the moment at which he began 
to press his question,—z.e., to 580: cp. 
O. 7. 1161 n.—For the av71\a By, marking 
excitement, cp. 54, 466. 

590 ro.od, instead of rifov. Cp. O. 
T. 54 ws elmep aptes Thode yijs, womep 
kpareis, n.—A€yov: cp. O. C. 1038 (n.) 
xwpav ameter vov, threaten (if you will) 
—but set out. So here, ‘hold me respon- 
sible if thou wilt—but answer.’ 
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Ne. I am the foe of the Atreidae, and this man is my best 
friend, because he hates them. Since, then, thou hast come 
with a kindly purpose towards me, thou must not keep from 
us any part of the tidings that thou hast heard. 


ME. See what thou doest, my son. NE. I am well aware. 
Me. I will hold thee accountable. NE. Do so, but speak. 
Me. I obey. ’Tis in quest of this man that those two are 


sailing whom I named to thee,—the son of Tydeus and mighty 
Odysseus,—sworn to bring him, either by winning words or by 
constraining force. And all the Achaeans heard this plainly 
from Odysseus,—for his confidence of success was higher than 


his comrade’s. 


NE. 


And wherefore, after so long a time, did the Atreidae 


turn their thoughts so eagerly towards this man, 


Wecklein (Avs p. 62) conj. 808 ror: Reiske, metOovu or mifou. 


591 rep L: worep r. 


692 Herwerden would delete this v., because the names have been given already (570). 


693 4]4L. For 7 “iv 7 Elmsley conj. 7 pqv vw. 
and so Brunck. Burges conj. reicavr’ amdtew. 


594 srelcavres] weloavré y’ B, 
598 f. otrw L 1st hand, but the « 


has been erased. —Nauck would reject the words from ’ATpe?éat to Toowd’ inclusive. 
J Pp 3) 





591 éyo. So 77. 1130 Aéyw* TéOvy- 
Kev K.T.\.: Ant. 245 (where the reluctant 
speaker is at last brought to the point) kat 
5é Aéyw cor.— i TotTov. Such aphaeresis 
after a stop is rare: but cp. Eur. /..4.719 
pw’ 2a ratty Kal xabéorapey THXn: 
[Eur.] Rhes. 157 néw* ?ml rovras révd? 
tidloraua. movov: Ar. Nub. 1354 eyo 
gpiow., “medi yap K.T.\.—TotrToyv, this 
man here, (=76vde,) Philoctetes. 

592 Although Odysseus and Dio- 
medes had been named in 570, it is 
obviously natural that their names should 
be repeated in this more explicit state- 
ment. 

593 Sporto. The adj., not found 
elsewhere, answers to drduyvupe (77. 255) 
or dudpyupar (2b. 378, Az. 1233) as= ‘to 
swear solemnly.’—y py, prefacing an 
oath, as 77. 256 (diwpocev) 7 pqy...dov- 
Adoew: 75. 1185 Suv... | 7H why Ti Spdcew; 
The formula occurs first in //. 1. 76 éu00- 
cov | 4 wey (Ion. for wyv) wor dpjtev. It 
is used also in threats, O.C. 816 7 piv... 
umbels cer (n.). 

594 meloavtes K.T.N.: Cp. 102.—Tpos 
textos Kpdtos. loxv’s is the physical 
strength at the disposal of the captors; 
kpdros, the mastery which this strength 
will give them. Thus the gen. defines 
the source of the xpdros. Cp. Aesch. 


P. V. 212 ws ob} Kar’ loxdy ode mpds 
TO KapTepov | xpelyn, 56\wm dé Tods brep- 
oxévras Kpareiy: where kar’ loxvv ex- 
presses the available strength, and pés 
76 kaprepév the triumphant exertion of it. 
(As to pds ioxtos xdpw in Eur. Med. 
538, see on Anz, 30.) For mpos cp. gon. 

596 f. mhéov, predicate: cp. 352, bor. 
—Yarépou=7} 6 érepos: cp. O.C. 568 mhéov 
..-600 = éov 7 col (n.). 

598 f. tlvos...mpay.aTos yapiv; cp. 
O. T. 698 6rov moré | ...rpdyyuatos.— 
Xpdvw Tor@Se= did ypdvou Tocovrou, after 
so long a time: cp. 722: Z/. 1273 lw 
xpivw paKxp@ pirtdatav | dddv érakidoas... 
pavivat.—étreatpépovro, bethought them 
(impf.) of caring for: Dem. or. 10 § 9 
ovdéev éppovticate ovd érectpadyre ovdev 
TouTwy. Cp. O. 7. 134 mpd Tod Oavdvros 
THVS e0ec0 émiotpopyy.—dyay ovra, 
with éreorpépovto: El. 884 woe mucrevers 
ayav. 

The order of the words is remarkable, 
not only because tivos is so far from 
ampdypatos, but also because it is closely 
followed by rot8’, so that, when the ear 
caught the first words, the sense expected 
might naturally be, ‘Who was for this 
man for whom’ etc. (cp. 441). The 
motive has been the wish to emphasise 
the pron referring to Philoctetes (rot8’). 
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s 
* 


> ¥ / / 
dv *y eixov 4dn xpoviov exBeBdyxKOTEs ; 600 
N yY > x lan) 
tis 6 76005 avtous tkeT, H Dewy Bia 
Y 4 3 > 
KL VEMETLS, OLTEP EPY GAyvVOVTW Kaka. ; 
= » \ > Sey 
éy® GE TOUT, LOWS Yap OUK akNKOGS, 
a / Ss > / 
Tav EKOLOGEW. PAVTLS HV TLS EVyEVNS, 
” ] 3 
Tpudjov pev vids, ovopa do wvopdlero 
@® \ 
"EXevos, 6v ovtos vuKTos e&eMav povos, 
c Ai > 2) Pr, > A \ Led » 
6 TaVvT aKovav aloypa Kat hwByr ery 
/ > \ ® , 4 > »” 
Sdduos “Odvaceds ete: Séopiv 7 ayer 


EM. 


605 


eda€? "Axaois €s pécor, Onpav Kadyv: 


d » nN > 
ds 89 TA 7 GAN avroior mart eéamicer, 


610 


\ > Ss , / > c b) , 
Kal TamTl Tpoia mEepyap, ws ov pn TOTE 
mépoouv, eb pn TOvdE TELoavTEs hoyw 
lal > > @ / \\ nw 
dyowto vycov THAD ef Ys vate Ta vor. 


600 év y’ Heath and Erfurdt: év 7’ Mss. 
Nauck conj. dfkn: Pallis, the same, or BAd8n: Mekler, dpa. 


the gl. p@dvos. 


602 olrep] jrep (for yep?) Harl.—Pallis conj. atzep. 
Dindorf (ed. 1860) treats this dot as the accent, 


with a further dot on the 7. 


written over 7 instead of 7: but 7 is accented (7). 


and most MsSs.: décmov & A, Harl. 


601 Bia] Above this word L has 
607 AwB77’] AwBir’ L, 


608 décmov 7 L, 
609 és uécov] Blaydes conj. & péoots 





A somewhat similar instance is Azt. 944 
érha kal Aavdas ovpaviov pas | ddrasac 
déuas & xankodérots avddais. 

600 clxov...éxBeBAnKores: cp. ZZ. 
590 éxBadovo’ exes. The perf. part. (0. 
7. 701) is much rarer than the aor. part. 
in mere periphrasis. When joined to 
the perf. partic., yw has usu. a separate 
force; as Xen. Av. I. 3. 14 WoAAA XPT- 
para &xomev dvnpraxéres (‘have carried 
off, and hold’). So 2d. 4. 7. 1 & ols Kai 
Ta émernoea wavTa dvakexouropévor (had 
carried up, and kept).—xpéveov (masc.) : 
ONG. 445 0: 

GOl f. tls 6 1600s: cp. O. C. 205 
tls 6 woddbrovos dyer; (n.)—tker’: J/. I. 
240 % mor’ ’AxAdHos woOh tkerac vias 
-Ayaov.—Oedv Bla, constraint imposed 
by the gods; an unusual phrase, but 
suitable here, where spontaneous yearn- 
ing (7600s) is opposed to the external 
pressure of destiny. Cp. fr. adesp. 424 
ob yap mpd polpas ) TUXn Pidferae (z.e., 
one does not die before one’s appointed 
time). Anz. 1140 Bralas...v6cov.—véeneots: 
cp. 518.—apwvovety, requite, punish: O. 
CG. 1128. 

605 dvopa 8’ a@vopdtero: Eur. on 
800 bvoua dé motoy avroy dvoudfer marip ; 


Symmetry with Tpuduou méy vids required 
dvouafomevos: cp. 215 n. (Bog for Body). 

606 “E)evos,—distinguished as IIpua- 
ptdns from Helenus son of Oenops, a 
Greek hero slain by Hector (//. 5. 707), 
—figures in the Ziad as at once a seer and 
a warrior. He gives counsel at critical 
moments to his brother Hector (//. 6. 76, 
7. 44); with his brother Deiphobus, he 
leads a third of the Trojan host in the 
attack on the Greek camp (//. 12. 94). 
The story of his capture by Odysseus 
does not belong to the //ad, but was 
probably included in the ’TAcas Mixpd of 
Lesches (¢c. 7oo B.C.),—the epic which 
contained the return of Philoctetes to 
Troy (see Introd.). Ovid associates this 
exploit with two other similar feats of 
Odysseus,—the capture of the horses of 
Rhesus, when their master, and the Trojan 
spy Dolon, were slain (Z/. t0),—and the 
theft of the Palladium: JZet. 13. 99 Con- 
ferat his Ithacus Rhesum imbellemque 
Dolona, | Priamidemque Helenum rapta 
cum Fallade captum. In Verg. Aen. 3. 
346 ff., Helenus, then settled in Epeirus, 
prophesies to Aeneas. 

The statement of the uzopos is only 
part of the truth. Helenus had indeed 
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whom long since they had cast forth? What was the yearning 
that came to them,—what compulsion, or what vengeance, from 
gods who requite evil deeds ? 

Me. I can expound all that to thee,—since it seems that 
thou hast not heard it. There was a seer of noble birth, a son 
of Priam,—by name Helenus; whom this man, going forth by 
night,—this guileful Odysseus, of whom all shameful and dis- 
honouring words are spoken,—made his prisoner; and, leading 
him in bonds, showed him publicly to the Achaeans, a goodly 
prize: who then prophesied to them whatso else they asked, 
and that they should never sack the towers of Troy, unless by 
winning words they should bring this man from the island 
whereon he now dwells. 


(cp. 630). 610 é@écmoev Triclinius: é@éomie L, A, etc. 611 f. ds 
ov uy] ws od 64 Harl.—épooevy L and most Mss.: mépoecev r.—Elmsley conj. ws ov 
pnrote | répceay: Blaydes, ws ovK dv more | répooev. Nauck would prefer to read 
(taking 67 from the Harleian Ms.) ws ob 69 more | wépooveyv—Mekler conj. as ob uh 


more | €\ovev. 613 &dyowrTo MSS. 


Blaydes reads dydyowro: he also conj. d£ouwrTo. 





been captured, and had said that Troy 
could not be taken without Philoctetes. 
But he had also said that Troy was 
destined to be taken that summer,—as 
if he knew that fate had decreed the 
return of Philoctetes,—who was then to 
be healed by the Asclepiadae, and to 
share with Neoptolemus the glory of the 
victory (1329—1342). Odysseus, however, 
believed that Philoctetes would not listen 
to persuasion, but must be brought back 
by a stratagem (103). And so the object 
of the umopos in referring to Helenus is 
merely to convince Philoctetes that Odys- 
seus is coming, in order that the sufferer 
may become still more anxious to depart 
with Neoptolemus for Greece, as he 
supposes. 

607 dkovwv, with ref. to general 
repute, as 1313.—A@ByTa ery, insulting, 
contumelious words: for the act. sense, 
cp. 77. 538 AwByrov éuwdAnua, a bargain 
that ruins one. 

609 és péoov with eek’, rather than 
with décmioy...dywy: cp. Pind. fr. 42 
Kah@y pev Gy moipay Te TepTrVay és wécov 
Xen mavTi Naw | deckvbyac. 

610 ta 7 ddda...ravra, including 
the command to bring Neopt. from Scyros 
(cp. 346). This phrase serves to empha- 
sise the statement introduced by kat: cp. 
Ant. 306 adX 7 Tupavvis mod 7’ GAN 
evdatpovel, | kigeoTw avTy K.T.X. 

611. tam Tpola mépyap’: cp. 353 


n.—ov pj Tote wépoovev. Helenus said, 
od wh tépoere. It is certain that od py 
was used with the rst or 3rd pers. of 
the fut. indic. in strong denial,—having 
then the same force as o¥ uy with the 
subjunctive, which was the commoner 
construction. There is no need, then, 
for changing od pi) Téprovev into od uh 
méporetav (as though he had said od i) aép- 
one). In oratio obliqua after a secondary 
tense this fut. indic. with o¥ uy could be 
retained (as if here we had zépaovow): or 
it could be represented by a fut. inf. (as 
if we had $n avrov’s od punmore époey). 
See the examples in n. on O. C. 177.— 
ov Syrore trépoovey would be a weaker 
reading. 

613 ayouwro: he said, cav uh dynode, 
if ye shall not bring. Blaydes places 
his conjecture d&ydyowTo in the text, 
and also suggests d€owro. Either would 
serve; but dyowro is right also. Ina 
conditional sentence, the pres. subj. can 
have either of two meanings: (1) édy 
dynobe, kah&s ée,—‘if ye shall bring, 
it will be well ’—a particular supposition 
referring to the future: or (2) éay aynobe, 
Kad@s éxet,—‘if ye (ever) bring, it is 
(always) well,’—a general supposition re- 
ferring to the present. Here, of course, 
dyowro represents (1). Cp. Xen. Cyr. 
3.2.13 WY pev Todenov alphacbe, unkére 
nkete dedpo avev Strwy...7v dé eipnyys 
doxfre deicOa, avev StAwWY jKeTE: 70, 
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\ ay 4 5 ne ? , 
KQL 7av0 OTWS YKOUVUOD O Aa€ptov TOKOS 


\ , eS) 27 eae 
TOV PaVTLY ELTOVT , ev0éws UTEO KETO 


615 


‘\ ” a 9) Lo) / , ¥ 
Tov avdp ~Axatots TOvde SNAGoEW aywv* 
» \ (2 > e 4 , 

olouro prev patio éxovovov haPor, 

> \ 4 ’ EA \ , / 
ei pn Oddo. 87, akovta* Kat TOvTwY Kapa 
TELVEW epeiro To Gédovte He TUX OV. 


n Kovoas, @ Tal, 


TAVT OL F 


TO o7revoew O€ GOL 620 


KAUT@ TApawa KEL TLWOS KNOEL TepL. 


DI. 


ouLou Tahas* 7 KEWOS, n TAO a. Bra Bn, 


eu els "Ax aods @pooe TEeloas OTENELV; 
mera Onoopat yap ave Kae “AwSov Oavav 


™mpos pos dvehOetv, oomep. oureivou TaTnp. 
ovK 00 eya TavT : aN’ eyo pev ei emt 


EM. 


625 


vO, opav 0 omTws Gpiora ouppeEpor Oeds. 


OI. 


ovKovy TAO @ TOL, OEWWa, TOV Aaepriov 


eu e\mlioat ToT av hoyourt padOaxots 
delEar veds ayovt ev “Apyetous pécois ; 630 
ov: Oaaaov av THs mretaTov exPiaTns epwot 


614 Hove’ r: 
615 eizév7’ from eirdy@ in L. 
OéNovTt THVOE pH TUXwY. 


Hxrovcey L.—réxos L, A, and most Mss.: 
618 f£. Nauck conj. xal xaparopety | épetro TQ 
621 x7jdn. L.—F. W. Schmidt conj. Kyou’ er. 


yovos B, R, Le. 





5. 3. 27 €dv oby Uns viv, mébre éoer olka; 
For similar instances of this pres. subj. 
(referring to the future) represented by 
the optative in oratio obliqua, cp. Dem. 
or. 18 § 148 ef pév Tolyw rovro...T&Y 
éxelvou UMA X WY elonyotré tis (repre- 
senting édv elonyhral tis), bropecOar 7d 
mpayua évourfe (ravras). Xen. Anab. 6. 
I. 25 éddKec SHAov elvat bre aipnoovrat 
avrov, el TIs emeynplcor (=édy tis ém- 
ynotin). —vyoov, gen. after a verb of 
motion: 630, Z/. 324 dopwv...dvrapia... 
pépovoay: O. 7. 142 n. 

617 The words olotro peév padioro, 
are parenthetical, just as if we had elko- 
Tws wey Exov’o.oy AaBwv: and the optat. is 
used as if elzrev d71 6y\wWoo had preceded. 
Cp. Lys. or. 13 § 19 Aeyet OTL, €ay avrov 
noGe mepl Tis elpnvns mpeoBevTny avTo- 
Kparopa, Tonoery [irreg. for moujoer or 
-col] wore pnte Tv TerxXdv Siedety pre 
G\Xo Tiv wodw éAaTToocar pndév* ovotTo 
6é Kal ado Te ayabor.. .edpyrer Oat. Simi- 
larly a clause with yap can take the 
optat. in oratio obliqua : MAN Jeb Wo ah 

23 Adywv ws movais ev avTois marpls 


TleNorovynoos ein, pmovor yap avtoxOoves 
év airy olkoievy,—padtora with otoro, 
indicating what he thought most likely: 
cp. Z/. 932 olwar wadior’ éywye, and O.C. 


1298 n. 
618 f. tottwv with ph Ttvxev (=el 
ph tvxor): the place of the pron. is 


emphatic; cp. 598 n.—kdpa tépvew= 
Kepahiy amoréuvey (or poet. kaparoueiv). 
The Homeric Odysseus twice uses this 
expression ; //. 2. 259 punxér’ rect’ ’Odv- 
oH. Kdpn Wuorow émeln—if he does not 
chastise Thersites; and Od. 16. 102 avrik’ 
rer’ dm’ éwelo Kadpn Tawot GANOTPLOS Pus 
—if he should not punish the suitors. — 
édeiro, usu. ‘commanded’ or ‘enjoined’; 
here rather, ‘gave leave.’ [In Xen. Am, 
6. 6. 31 4 orpatia cor bpetro 6 Te EBovNou 
TOTAL, épetro is only a doubtful v. 1.] 
620 f. 1d omevdew: for the super- 
fluous art., cp: O. Cag (rovéavoravar 
n.—oot KavT@: the cal=‘both,’ yet can 
follow cot because the thought is, ‘I re- 
commend haste to you, both in your own 
interest and in that of your friends.’— 
mépt: a very rare addition to the gen. 
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And the son of Laertes, when he heard the seer speak thus, 
straightway promised that he would bring this man and show 
him to the Achaeans,—most likely, he thought, as a willing 
captive,—but, if reluctant, then by force; adding that, should 
he fail in this, whoso wished might have his head.—Thou hast 
heard all, my son; and I commend speed to thee, and to any 
man for whom thou carest. 

PH. Hapless that Iam! MHath he, that utter pest, sworn 
to bring me by persuasion to the Achaeans? As soon shall 
I be persuaded, when I am dead, to come up from Hades to the 
light, as his father came! 

ME. I know nothing about that :—but I must go to ship, 
and may Heaven be with you both for all good. 

[Z27z¢ Merchant. 

PH. Now is not this wondrous, my son, that the offspring 
of Laertes should have hoped, by means of soft words, to 
lead me forth from his ship and show me amidst the Greeks ? 
No! sooner would I hearken to that deadliest of my foes, 


622 7] 7 L. 
630 dyov7’ from dyori’ L. 
but in front of the breathing. 


625 pos pas aveNeiv] Nauck writes els pas av éXOetv. 
631 ov:] ov 1st hand in L: S added the accent, 
Seyffert, from the margin of Turnebus, gives od 





with x7jdouar: as a general rule, however, 
verbs of ‘caring’ can take either the 
simple gen. or gen. with prep. (as ¢pov- 
Tig, weet, etc.). 

622 7 taca PAdfr, that utter pest. 
In this phrase wGoa is justified by the 
figurative application; z.e., when a man 
is called a BAGBy, instead of saying 6 was 
BXaBn wy, he who is altogether a bane, we 
can say 7 m@oa BAdBy, the bane which is 
altogether such. The tendency is the same 
which appears, ¢.g., in Aéyet...eivar TAav- 
Tnv (instead of rovro) é6pdrnTa évduaros 
(Plat. Crat. 443 E: O. C. 88-n.).—So 
Aegisthus is 6 rdvr’ dvadkts obros, ) Taca 
PAdBn, ZZ. 301. Cp. 927 may deiua. 

624 £. teolyocopar. No entreaties 
can recall the dead to the upper world; 
and no entreaties will recall him to Troy. 
We need not object to mew O@7joouar that 
a Greek would think of the departed as 
glad to revisit the sunlight. The point 
is that the dead are deaf to the voice that 
would bring them back.—ydp implies 
the suppressed thought, ot'roc oreNet.— 
Se= ‘at this rate’ (=‘if I go to Troy’): 
so Oft. ofrw.—mpds has dveASetv. Nauck 
writes dv é\Geiv, taking the sense to be: 
‘I shall be made to believe that I could 
return,’ =67. €dOouw. dy. But (a) dved- 


Oe is confirmed by the context: cp. 
Ar. Pax 445 els d&s dvedOeiv, etc.: and 
(4) it gives a more direct and forcible 
sense.—ovKelvou tatip, Sisyphus. The 
scholiast gives the story as it was told 
(probably) by the logographer Pherecydes 
( flor. 470 B.C. ?), who is quoted in ref, to 
Sisyphus by the schol. on //. 6. 153. 
Sisyphus had directed his wife to leave 
him unburied. On reaching the shades, 
he denounced her impiety to Pluto, and 
obtained leave to go back and punish her. 
Having thus returned to earth, he stayed 
there,—é€ws (adds the scholiast) mer’ dvdy- 
kns Kkarm\Oev. Theognis (v. 702) is the 
earliest witness:—Zicvgov Alodldew, | ds 
Te kal é& ’Aldew modvidpiysw dvidGer, | 
teloas Ilepcepévny aipuvdloce Novos. 

627 cupdépor, be your helper: a sense 
derived from the idea of sharing a burden: 
El, 946 Evvolow wav boovmep ay cbéva. 
Not, ‘be in accord with you’ (vodiscum 
conspiret, Herm.: Ar. Lys. 166 dvip, éav 
By TH yuvackt cunpépy). 

628 7d5e: for the plur. cp. 524 n. 

629 f. dv with Settar.—veds ayovt’, 
leading him ashore from his ship: cp. 
613 n. 

631 ov: is clearly right: cp. 993, 997, 
Tr. 415. Welcker’s ob (=‘whereas’) is 
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Zz. > > / Y > 4 @ao ¥ 
Krvoun exldvns, 7 mb EOnkev @O azrovy. 
> > » > > 4 4 / 4 QA 
a\N €oT exeww mavtTa AEeKTa, TAVTO. de 


4 X “~ 90> e fg ) 
Tohunta: Kal vuv old dbovvey 


UEeTa. 


GN, @ TEKVOD, NOpapen, @S pas TohU 635 
éharyos opitn 77S ‘Odvacéws VEWS. 
lwpev' 7 Tou Kaiplos oTOVoY Jmovov 
Ay Eavros UTVOV kavaTavhav yyayer. 
NE. ovKOUY eTELOaV TVEV ILO. TOUK TpPwOpas avy, 
TOTE o7ehovper" VUV yap AVTLOOTATEL. 640 
@]. del kahos mrovs eo, oTav hevyyns Kakd. 
NE. ovk, ad\Aa KakEelvoioL TaUT evarTia. 
@I. ov« eort Anaorats mvevp EVAVTLOVILEVOV, 
OTaV Tapy kheipar TE xapraca. Bia. 
NE. ad et Ooxel, XOpapers evdoev haBev 645 
OTOU o € Xpela Kat 7600s pddvar EXEL. 
®I. add Ecorw ov bet, Kalmep ov To\N@V azo. 
NE. ti trou?’ 6 HY) VEOS ve TIS EULNS “emu; 
I, puddov Tt jou Tapert, @ pedir del 
KOUL@ TOO EAKOS, WOTE TpavvEW Tavu. 650 
Oacoov...; Welcker conj. of @accov, and so Dind., Wunder, Hartung, Blaydes, 


Wecklein.—Schneidewin conj. 4 0aocov. 

636 opifm Reiske, Brunck: 
in L, dvécrnow.—Buttmann retained ws (as = ‘since’) opife: 
637 £ Hermann would assign these two vy. to the Chorus. 
639 TovK r: 
ayn A (with gl. mean, @pavo0n, showing that the annotator took 


TWAVTa TE. 


opt fe. 
follows Bergk in rejecting them. 
with gl. rape: 


it from edynys—* be broken,’ z.e. ‘fall’ 1). 
.; (and so Cavallin): 


reads, ovk atrad...; Meineke, ovx dpa.. 


much weaker: so, too, is 7 Oaccov, or ov 
Oacoor...dmouv ;—tmActorov éxOlorys: cp. 
O. C. 743 whelsTov... | KaKLoTOS, N. 

632 dovv, deprived of the use of 
one’s feet, xwdév: cp. Arist. AZetaphys. 
4. 22 Aéyera...drouv Kal TO ph exe 
Odws 16das Kal 7 Patous. 

633 wdavra Nexta, «.7.A. For the 
omission of uéy in the epanaphora cp. 
479: Ant. 806 n. 

635 f£. as...dpl{n. The ms. dplte 
cannot be defended here, either with 
ws as = ‘since,’ or with the conjecture 
€ws as=‘while yet.’ The words clearly 
express the eagerness of Ph. to put a 
space of sea between himself and _ his 
pursuer. And he has no reason to be- 
lieve that his pursuer is still distant. 


633 rdvra 6¢] Wakefield conj. 
oplfec MSS. (xwplfe Ha.l.): marg. gl. 
Hermann gave éus... 
Blaydes 
To) L.—dvy Pierson: dm L, 
642 ovk’* Gdda (sic) L.—Seyffert 
Wecklein (47s p. 40) 


639 f. TOUK Mp@pas: cp. 1451 kard 
Tptyvay.—@vn, as in 764: and so 705 
éaveln. Cp. Her. 2. 113 ob} yap drier 
(pres.) Ta rveduata.—oredodpev: 571 n. 

642 ovK, aG\Ad «.7.A. The tone of 
this idiomatic phrase would be nearly 
rendered (here, at least) by ‘nay, but.’ 
The ov« refers to del kaNds mods k.T.r.: 
‘This is ot a case of flight from immi- 
nent peril; but (on the contrary) our 
pursuers also are being delayed. eaaGps 
Plat. Euthya. 277 A dpa od od pavOdves; 

..o0K, GAN’, 7 6 bs, wavOdvw.—I do not 
think, then, that any alteration is neces- 
sary. Of the conjectures (see cr. n.) 
Doederlein’s ot8’* is perhaps the best. 
O. Heine’s &AX’ od xl...; is also possible. 

645 dAX’, followed by aA’ in 647: 
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the viper which made me the cripple that I am! 
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But there is 


nothing that Ze would not say, or dare; and now I know that 


he will be here. 


Come, my son, let us be moving, that a wide 
sea may part us from the ship of Odysseus. 


Let us go: good 


speed in good season brings sleep and rest, when toil is o’er. 
NE. We will sail, then, as soon as the head-wind falls; at 


present it is adverse. 
Jest 


*Tis ever fair sailing, when thou fleest from evil. 


NE. Nay, but this weather is against them also. 
PH. No wind comes amiss to pirates, when there is a 
chance to steal, or to rob by force. 


NE. Well, let us be going, 


if thou wilt,—when thou hast 


taken from within whatever thou needest or desirest most. 
PH. Aye, there are some things that I need,—though the 


choice is not large. 


NE. What is there that will not be found on board my ship ? 


PH. 


I keep by me a certain herb, wherewith I can always 


best assuage this wound, till it is wholly soothed. 


ovK dp’ aua...; O. Heine, ad’ ovxt...; Schneidewin (formerly), dX’ éo7t...: 


Doe- 


derlein, 025: adda (and so Nauck): Mekler, ed y’: d\\d.—Paley would justify od« 


by a transposition, arranging the vv. thus: 643, 644, 642, 641. 
645 afar] Dobree conj. \afdvé’, and so Hartung. 


Te] Bergk conj. kAéyae Te. 


647 do] Reiske conj. dyav: Burges, od roAdGv ye, mat. 


644 krévar 


648 +i r0t0’] Blaydes 


conj. tl 6’ é06’.—évi MSS.: éme is conject. by London ed. (1747), Heath, Wake- 


field, etc.: dro by Hartung. 
Tournier, téxi07’ del. 


649 ddr’ dei] Hense conj. pdduora, mai: 
650 mdvv] wévov R (16th cent.), which Hartung adopts. 


Reiske conj. révoyv: Wecklein, 7éda: Nauck, md\w: Hense, rohd: Meineke, rayv. 





n. on 524 f.—xwpapev...AaBav. The 
subject to the plur. verb being éy kal od, 
the sing. partic. agrees with o¥,—a constr. 
harsher in form than in reality. Cp. Ar. 
Av. 202 devpl yap éo Bas... | rer ave- 
yelpas Thy éunv andova, | kadodper 
avrovs. Aesch. Hum. 141 avlotw, xatro- 
Aakrlcac’ Urvov | lidyed’. Eur. Med. 564 
kal Evvapricas yévos | evdaruovotuey (so 
Elms., for -ofnv). Dem. or. 14 § 15 
dmeBéware mpds addjdous, ws avTos pev 
&kaotos o¥ 7 0t%o0wv.—Dobree’s conjec- 
ture, AaBdve’, was suggested by O. C. 
1164, where the Mss. give moddv7’ at the 
end of the v.: but that should prob. be 
pbvor. 

647 Kalmep ov mohAay aro: and so it 
will not take long to choose them out. 
For the use of the prep., cp. Thue. 1. 
110 6Alyou a6 TOANG?. 

648 vews ye THs euns em. The cor- 
rection of the MS. évt to ém is necessary 
and certain. Of évt (=éveorc) only three 


explanations are possible. (r) Some hold 
that the gen. vews depends on the idea of 
éow or évdov implied in éve: ‘is contained 
in my ship.’ Cp. Az. 1274 épxéwy... 
éyxexAnuévous: Eur. Ph. 451 7évd’ elce- 
dé&w Tecxxéwv. But there the notion ‘with- 
in’ is implied far more clearly than by 
évtu here. (2) Or veds is an absolute local 
gen., ‘in the ship’; cp. Z/. goo éoxarns 
0° 6p® mupas...Bdcrpvxov. (3) Others 
take évu with NaBet supplied from adv 
in 645: ‘what is there which it is not 
possible to obtain from my ship?’ No 
one of these views is tenable. 

650 tavv is fitting enough, where he 
is dwelling on the value of the herb to 
him; and it certainly is not weaker than 
the substitutes which have been proposed 
for it (see cr. n.). Meineke (Analecta 
Soph. p. 317) makes the arbitrary as- 
sumption that mdvv was not used by 
Soph. in dialogue; though it is certainly 
used by him in anapaests (O. C. 144). 


655 


Jed ; 


660 


665 
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NE. aN expep auTo. Tt yap ér ahd épas haBetv; 
®l. ev pot Tl TOSOV TOVO dary pen pLevov 
Tapeppvyker, os Nrw By To AaBeww. 
NE. 7 TavTa yap Ta KhEwa TOS ad vUV EXEL ; 
PI. TOUT, ov yap GAN €or, aAN a Baordlw yepow. 
NE. a dp” EOTW WOTE Kayyibev Jéav haBetr, 
Kal Baoracat pre TpooKvoa Ce OOTEP 
OI. cot ys @ TéKVOV, Kat TOUTO Kao TaV enav 
omotor av cou Euppepy YEVNT ETAL. 
NE. Kat pny €pw ye’ Tov 8 epot ouTas Exo" 
el uo Oéuus, Oehoup’ av el O€ LY, Tapes. 
PI. ood Te dhwvets ETL T a) TEKVOD, Jus, 
os y ydtov 765° _cloopav Eo dos 
jLovos dédaxKas, Os x Gov" Oiralay idetv, 
Os TATEpA mpéo Bur, Os thous, 6s TOV eLev 
exOpav pw evepfev ovr avéotnoas Tépa. 
654 Toe a] rééa Ald., with A. 


655 tair’ ov yap dAN’ (sic, not add’) &06’ 


ad Baordiw XeEpoiv L. Two mots of completing the v. appear in other MSS. : 


(1) A, od yap dda vy’ 08’: (2) T 


srw ddd’: Hense, tai7’, ob yap adn’ ér’ é00": 





651 tl ydp ér’: ‘Now what else...?’ 
—ydp introduces the question, as oft., 
when a speaker turns to a new point: 
cp. 1405: AZ. tor elev’ rl yap On mats 0 
Tod Aaeprtou, | mov cou TUxNS EoTHKEV 5 

652 f. cl pol rm Tofwv (‘I fain would 
fetch) any of these arrows that may have 
been overlooked and may have slipped 
away from me.’ The vaguer interpretation, 

‘any appurtenance of this bow,’ is not 
the best here. Philoctetes, who has been 
afield in quest of game, carries his bow 
and his quiver (cp. 291 n.); but he is 
afraid that one or more of the arrows 
may have been accidentally left behind 
in the cave. té§a, in poetry, can mean 
either (1) bow, (2) bow and arrows, or 
(3) arrows. For sense (2), cp. Z/. 21. 
502: Leto picks up the arrows which 
had dropped from the quiver of Artemis 
(492 taxées 8 éxmurrov Siorol): —gouval- 
vuro kaumvAa Tbéa | memt@r’ ddNvdis Ga 
pera otpopdduyye Kovlns (where kaumida 
is the epithet of the bow only). For (3), 
Eur. Jom 524 elow rbEa mvevudvuw AaBelv. 
—drnpeAnpévoy, a rare compound, a 
which this perf. partic. occurs in Her. 
129.—apeppvyKev, has slipped aside Gs 


, GAN’ éc6’ add’.—Hartung conj. Tadr’, ov yap 


Mekler, tav7’, od yap add’, e00’. 


by dropping from the quiver); not, ‘has 
slipped from my_ memory.’ Cp. Xen. 
An. 4. 4 decoy Hy t Xiwy émurenTwkvia, 
érw ph mapeppvely (slip off). Plato has 
the word in a fig. sense, Legg. 781 A 
woNAa duly mrapéppet, mond dwewov av 
exovra el vonww Eruxev 9 Ta vov (escaped 
your care). —os Altra py =ws wh X.: cp. 
67 n. > AaBety: cp. Sr. 
655 ov yap GAN? €or’, GAN’ a K.TsNe 
L’s reading, o¥ yap a&\N’ (sé) éo0’ & clear- 
Dpoints to the reading in the text, since 
might easily have been omitted by 
a scribe who mistook it for a repetition of 
dA’, And I confirms this. For &\)os 
closely followed by dd\d, Seyffert cp. 
Od. 8. 311 arap o¥ tt poe alrios &AXos, | 
GAG ToKfje dbw (cp. 2. 11. 558). Re- 
mark that this reading is further corro- 
borated by the form of the statement. It 
is peculiarly Sophoclean to have three 
clauses, in which the second is opposed 
to the first, and the third | repeats the 
sense of the first,—as here @ Barrdto = 
trait’: see on Ant. 465.—A’s reading 
é&dda . €o9’ a& is weaker, and also less 
likely to have generated L’s. 
656 f. wore after €oriv, as sometimes 
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NE. Fetch it, then. Now, what else wouldst thou take? 
PH. Any of these arrows that may have been forgotten, 

and may have slipped away from me,—lest I leave it to be 

another’s prize. 

NE. Is that indeed the famous bow which thou art holding ? 

PH. This, and no other, that I carry in my hand. 

NE. Is it lawful for me to have a nearer view of it,—to 
handle it and to salute it as a god? 

PH. To thee, my son, this shall be granted, and anything 
else in my power that is for thy good. 

Ne. I certainly long to touch it,—but my longing is on 
this wise ;—if it be lawful, I should be glad; if not, think no 
more of it. 

PH. Thy words are reverent, and thy wish, my son, is 
lawful; for thou alone hast given to mine eyes the light of life, 
—the hope to see the Oetean land,—to see mine aged father 
and my friends,—thou who, when I lay beneath the feet of my 


foes, hast lifted me beyond their reach. 


656 ap’] ap’ L. 


657 jc] Blaydes gives ode. 


659 Lvudépy] cupdépov I. 


661 et yo] Reiske conj. ef uév.—mdpes] Nauck and Blaydes conj. ov @édw. 


663 760 r: ré7r L. 666 zépa L. 
or wahuy, or xepl: Cavallin, xdpa. 


Burges conj. uw’ trep: Blaydes, the same, 





after duvarév, é0é\w, Séouwat, melOw, etc.: 
cp. O. C. 969 n.—8edv. So the Arcadian 
Parthenopaeus swears by his spear-head 
(aixuy), nv Exerc uGdAXov Oeod | céBew me- 
mows (Aesch. 7Zheb. 529). Idas, one of 
the Argonauts, says, od’ gw’ ddpédrex | 
Zeds roc0v, dacdriby rep éuov Sépv (Apoll. 
Rhod. 1. 468). Mezentius: Dextra miht 
deus et telum, quod missile libro, | Nunc 
adsint (Verg. Aen. to. 773). Capaneus: 
Ades O mihi dexteratantum:| Tu praesens 
ellis et inevitable numen; | Te voco, te so- 
lam, superum contemptor, adoro (Statius 
g. 548). Here, however, Neoptolemus re- 
gards the bow as a ‘god,’ not so much 
because it is invincible, as because it had 
belonged to Heracles.—For the fig. use 
of Geos, cp. O. 7. 27 n. 

659 £vydépy cannot mean, ‘what is 
pleasing to you’ (as Nauck takes it, ‘was 
genehm ist’), but only, ‘what is profitable 
for you.’ The latter sense, however, is 
quite consistent with ép@ in 660. 

660 f. kal pyyv...ye: Ant. 221 n.— 
madpes, ‘let it go,’ ‘think no more about 
it.’ There is no real ground for thinking 
this word corrupt. mapiévac can mean 
omittere no less than concedere. Cp. 


Ant. 1193 Kovdév tapyow...émros. Plat. 
Legg. 754 A ph Tolvuy yryvmoKovtTés ye 
Tap@uev avTd dppyrov. Pind. P. 1. 86 
bey maple. Kaha. 

662 dora...0éyis: cp. ZZ. 432 od ydp 
cot Géuus | 00d? Goroy (n.). 

663 f. ds y’, as 1215, O. 7. 35, etc. 
The relative, with this causal force, refers 
to an antecedent (cof) which is under- 
stood: O. C. 263 n.—ddos, life, in place 
of imminent death.—8é$akas, followed 
by an aor. (666): cp. 928 f.— x@ov’ Oi- 
tolay: 490 n.—The repetition of the 
pron. és has much the same rhetorical 
effect as the repetition of the verb (dé6w- 
kas) would have with us. 

666 aviotycas mépa. If mépa is 
genuine, the sense is:—‘ When I was 
under the feet of my foes, thou hast lifted 
me up, (placing me) beyond their reach.’ 
amépa could be either prep. with é¢x@pav, 
or ady.: the former is best for contrast 
with €vepQev. While suffering in Lemnos, 
Ph. was evepOev ra&v éxOpav. If he is 
restored to his home in Greece (and he 
assumes that this is certain), then they 
can touch him no more. Thus mépa 
blends the thought of conveyance across 


oTp. a’. 
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Odpoer, TapeoTaL TaVTAa cou Kal Ovyydvew 
Kat Odvre dovvat Kalerevsao Oa Bporav 
apeTns EKaTL TOVO” emupavoray aaah 


evepyeTov yap KavTos aur extn ody. 
ovK dX Popat o idwv TE Kal haBav Abe 


NE. 


670 


oars yap ev Spay ev Talav emioTarat, 
x 
TAVTOS yevour’ av KTNPATOS Kpeloowv dros. 


OI, 


Xwpots av Elo. 


XO. hoy pev e&jKove’, 


667 £ Hense would omit from tatrd cot to dovvat inclusive. 


kat o€ y ciod&w* TO yap 
vooovv moet oe Evuttapactaryny haPeww" 


075 


¥” 
oTewma © ov pada, 


668 xal dovre Sotvar} 


Musgrave conj. kal orépuare dovva (as Blaydes reads): Herwerden, xcaxovre dodvac. 


669 wdvov] Nauck conj. povy. 
671—673 ovK axPopac...pidos. 


Doederlein first restored them to Neoptolemus. 
Dindorf and Wunder, whom Nauck and Campbell follow. 


670 atr’] air (sic) L: cp. on 607. 
The Mss. give these three vv. to Philoctetes. 


They are rejected as spurious by 
674 £. L rightly 


gives xwpois dv eiow to Neoptolemus (the words forming a line by themselves), and 





the sea with the image of ‘uplifting’ 
which is expressed by dvéornoas. ‘The 
very fact of such a blending seems in 
favour of aépa. Sophocles not seldom 
admits a partial fusion of the figurative 
with the literal: see on O. 7. 886, 
1300 ff., Azt. 117.—No emendation is 
satisfactory. If we read éyOpav éveplev 
bvr dvésrynods p. vmep, we should have 
to suppose that the loss of the letters 
 % had led to the expansion of ep 
into wépa (7répat in L). But such a loss 
is not very likely. In Azz. 1301, where 
mépg prob. arose from epi é[idec], the 
lost letters were the last of the verse. 
I had thought of davarricas amaper: but 
prefer to retain mwépa.—Cp. £/. 1ogo 
Fedys por Kaddmepber | xetpl kal movT@ 
toabvd éxAp&v, dcov | viv vrdxerp valets. 

667 TatTa (nom.) Tapéorat oot, (wore) 
Kal Quyydvew (adrav). Ovyydvw never 
takes an accus. in class. Greek: Azz. 
546 n. 

668 kal SdvrTi Sodvar. These words 
are not only genuine, but mark a deli- 
cate turn of phrase. Instead of saying, 
‘You shall be allowed to handle the bow, 
on condition of returning it,’ he says, 
*You shall be allowed to handle the bow 
and to return it.’ The clause kal déyre 
dotvat coheres closely with @yydvewv. 
The condition which guatjfies the boon 


is thus lightly and courteously hinted,— 
being inserted between the words (@y- 
yavew, Kateredéac0a) which express the 
privileges conceded. Cp. 774 od 6067- 
gerat | wAiqv gol re kadpol.—The aorist 
Sovvat expresses the moment of giving, 
and érevgac8ar the moment of vaunting ; 
while the pres. ®&vyydvew denotes the con- 
tinuing act of touching. Cp. Dem. or. 2 
§ 26 mod\d yap paov éxovras Pudarrecy 
QKTHTACOaL TavTa WépuKeEr. 

669 The acc/ povov is correct; it 
represents the nom. of the direct form, 
edxe ércpatoar pdvos. Here, however, 
after Sdvrtt, it is slightly awkward. Nauck 
wishes to read povm. I should prefer to 
keep pdovov and insert o after dperns. 
The direct form implied would then be, 
edxer oé émipadoa dvov. Cp. Plat. Gorg. 
474 B éyw yap 67 olwae Kal éué Kal ce... 
qyeto Oat. 

670 evepyerav, by kindling the pyre for 
Heracles: cp. 801 ff. 

671—673 These three verses, called 
‘manifesto spurii’ by Dindorf, are clearly 
genuine. If they are rejected, then Ne- 
optolemus deigns no reply beyond xwpois 
av elsw to the gracious and cordial speech 
of Philoctetes. In proof that the verses 
are pointless, Dindorf says:—‘Neque 
enim quidquam beneficii a Philocteta 
accepit Neoptolemus, ut «0 madwy dici 


®IAOKTHTH2 tia 
Be of good cheer; the bow shall be thine, to handle, and to 
return to the hand that gave it; thou shalt be able to vaunt 
that, in reward of thy kindness, thou, alone of mortals, hast 
touched it; for twas by a good deed that I myself won it. 

NE. I rejoice to have found thee, and to have gained thy 
friendship; for whosoever knows how to render benefit for 
benefit must prove a friend above price-——Go in, I pray thee. 
PH. Yes, and I will lead thee in; for my sick estate craves 


the comfort of thy presence. 
Cx. 


kal o€ 7 eicdéw to Philoctetes. 
whole two vv. to Philoctetes. 


Bergk reverses this attribution. 
Hermann, following L as to the persons, places 


[ They enter the cave. 


Cavallin gives the 


vv. 674 f. before vv. 671—673.—xal oé y’ eicd=w] Tournier conj. cal o” émeicdéw. 
676—690 L divides the vv. thus :—oyw wer—| rov— | ror é— | Spoudda— | é\ap?—| 
a\N\ov— | y’ oi6a — | rovd’— | da ob'r’-—— | ANN’ — | BAAVO’— | 765e— | wo rore—| poOlwv— | 


dpa— | Brordy xarécxev. 


676 ¢é&jKxovc’| éfjxouc’ L. 





possit.” Blaydes, though he does not 
bracket the verses, assents to this argu- 
ment :—‘ Certainly ef wa@wy cannot well 
apply to Neoptolemus.’ But 6 wadwy 
refers, of course, to Philoctetes. Neo- 
ptolemus means:—‘I am not sorry that 
chance drove me to Lemnos, and thus 
enabled me to gain your friendship. 
One who is ready to requite a benefit 
(viz., conveyance to Greece) by such a 
kindness as this (the promised loan of 
the bow), must indeed prove to be a price- 
less friend.’ 

672 f. eb Spav ed mabsv: O. C. 
1202 (ov Kaddv) adrov pev ed | mdoxew 
mabovra 8 ovK érloracbat rive. Thuc. 
2. 40 ov yap mdoxovTes ED GNA SpGrTes 
kr@peba Tovs pidovs.—So, of injury, O.C. 
271 malay pev dyTédpwv.—KTHparos : 
cp. Ant. 7or éuol 6€ ood mpdacovTos 
evTUXWS, Warep, | obK éoTw ovdev KTHUA 
TLULWT EPOV. 

674 f. xwpois dv ciow: Zr. 624 
oreixors av 70n. Cavallin gives these 
words, as well as the following, to 
Philoctetes, because the invitation to 
enter the cave ought to come from him, 
whose home it is. But then the words 
Kal o€ y ciod£w lose their proper force; 
for we have to understand Ph. as say- 
ing,—‘ Pray enter:—or rather—I will 
lead you in.’ But ye can only emphasise 
@é: and therefore xwpots dv elow must 
be said to Philoctetes. In these words 
Neoptolemus reverts to the wish which 


he had already expressed (645, 651) that 
Ph. should fetch from the cave anything 
that he needed for the voyage.—ro ydp | 
vorovy: for the art. as penult. word of 
thev-; cp: O47.) 231370; C.1965, ane 
Ant. 67, 78. 7106...vorovy, my sick estate? 
cp. Thuc. 1. 36 70 pév dedids adrod...7d 
dé Oapooiv (his mood of fear or courage). 

676—729 The only proper ordoiuov 
of the play. st strophe (676—690) = rst 
antistrophe (691—705): 2nd str. (7o6— 
717)=2nd antistr. (718—729). For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 

We have already had two short cho- 
ral songs,—strophe and antistrophe,—in 
which the Chorus sought to aid Neo- 
ptolemus by confirming the story of his 
quarrel with the Atreidae (391—402), 
and by affecting to believe that Greece 
is indeed the goal of his voyage (507— 
518). We need not suppose that the pity 
which they expressed in vv. 507 ff. was 
wholly feigned; still, that particular ex- 
pression of it belonged to the part which 
they were acting. 

It is otherwise now. The Chorus are 
alone. Down to the end of the 2nd 
strophe (717) they are simply uttering 
what they feel. Then at v. 718 Philo- 
ctetes and Neoptolemus reappear from 
the cave; and in the 2nd antistrophe 
the Chorus once more seek to help their 
master’s design. 

676 éfjKovo’, as if by rumour from 
a far-off place: cp. Aesch. Lum. 397 


I have heard in story, but seen not with mine eyes, rst 


strophe. 
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A , fe WN Lal 4 
2 70v meddtav héeKTpwv mote Twv Autos 
‘ TANS) EA , c »” Q 
3 KATO Spop.ad dptuka S€opiov ws eBarev mayKparns 


Kpovov Tats 


680 


4 a\dov 8 ovtTw eywy oloa KAV@V OVO EeTLO@V potpa. 


ang? 5 / if 
5 TOVO €y Diov OVVTVXOVTa 
Lal »~ be ] 
6 Ovaror, OS OUT ep&as TLV A, 
@v tools avnp, 


7 GAN toos * 


*ov tT. vordiaas, 


685 


678 ore trav Ads] woré duds Mss.: Triclinius inserted rod (and so Buttmann): 


Porson (on Eur. Phoen. 145), Tov. 
wo | AaB’ 6 wayxparho Kpovov maio’ L. 


679 f. lélova Kar’ dumuKa 57 | Spoudda décpuov 
So the other Mss., except that, for ka7’ 


d@umrvxa, Harl. has xduruxa: for €\aB’, Vat. has ¢Badev: and T (with Triclinius) 


omits 67. 


For the conjectures see comment. and Appendix. 


682 éc.dav| The 


rst hand in L wrote éoléwy: the corrector has made éoldoy by erasing the second limb 


of w.—polpa made from potpa in L, with gl. r¥xq above. 


684 és olr épias Tw’ 





mpoowber éEjxovoa Kdnddvos Bory. Above, 
in 378 and 472, this compound was 
merely a strengthened dkovw.—émwra 
8 od pada. Cp. Xen. Hzeron 1. 12 ob 
dé ripavvoe ob pada (neguaguam) dpdl 
Gewpias €xovow. The emphasis contrasts 
the sufferings known only by hearsay 
with those which have just been so vividly 
placed before their eyes. 

677 £. rov weAGTay. Ixion treacherous- 
ly murdered his father-in-law, Ayiovevs, 
and, when no mortal would minister the 
rites of purification to him, was cleansed 
of his crime by Zeus. He requited this 
grace by attempting the bed of Hera; and 
Zeus then commanded Hermes to bind 
him on a wheel of fire in the lower 
world. 

The comparison with Ixion is the more 
forcible here, since reference has just been 
made to the gratitude shown by Philo- 
ctetes (672). Ixion was the great example 
of ingratitude. Cp. Pind. P. 2. 21 Gewv 
© éderpais “Iélova pavtl ratra Bporots | 
éyew év mrepsevTe Tpox@ | mavTG KudAw- 
domevov' | Tov evepyéray ayavais 
dpou.Bats érorxouévous Tlvecbar. 

Nextpwv... tov Ards: cp. 1406 Bédeoe 
tots Hpaxdéous. Buttmann preferred the 
Triclinian tod Avws,—which is admissible 
(cp. Ant. 10 n.),—as emphasising the 
proper name; but tov is clearly right. 

679 f. Kata Spopdd’ aprvka...Kpo- 
vou mats. As given in the MSS. (see cr. 
n.), these verses are longer than the cor- 
responding vv. of the antistrophe, 693 f., 
wap’ @orovov...aiuarnpov. If both “Igtova 


and Sécptov are to be kept here, the 
antistrophic verses must be expanded. 
But those verses appear to be sound 
as they stand. The question is, then, 
whether *Iglova or Séoptov should be 
omitted here. I prefer to omit Lé(ova, 
for two reasons. 

(1) The poet’s tendency to omit the 
proper name in mythical allusion, when 
the context made his meaning clear, 
might be illustrated from Azz, 133, where 
Capaneus is described, yet not named; 
and from 966—987 of the same play, 
where Cleopatra—whose fate is being 
compared with Antigone’s—is only indi- 
cated as the mother of the Phineidae 
(980) and the daughter of Boreas (985). 

(2) Séoptoy is not, indeed, necessary 
to the sense. As in prose we have 
dvaBiBagvew érl tov Tpoxov (Andoc. or. I 
§ 43), so, here, the sense would be 
adequately given by kar dparvuka... 
éBadev. And it might fairly be sug- 
gested that déouiov had crept into the 
text from the schol., car’? dumuxa 6] 
Kata Tov Tpoxov (which should be tpoxér, 
see Ant. 1065n.) dede€uévov. Then, omit- 
ting Séop0v, we might keep the order 
of the Ms. words, merely changing kar’ 
to dv’ :—IElov’ av’ dprvxa 81) Spopdd’ 
as €Badev (where 67% = ‘as men say’). 
But, on the other hand, poetical con- 
siderations seem in favour of Séorpuov. 
It adds force to the picture of a terrible 
doom imposed by an irresistible power. 
—Other views are discussed in the Ap- 
pendix. 
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how he who once came near the bed of Zeus was bound upon a 
swift wheel by the almighty son of Cronus; but of no other 
mortal know I, by hearsay or by sight, that hath encountered 
a doom so dreadful as this man’s; who, though he had wronged 
none by force or fraud, but lived at peace with his fellow-men, 


Mss. (épéas Harl.): Musgrave conj. és odrw’ éptas: Erfurdt, ds ob pOicas rw’: Cavallin 


(after Blaydes), ds 
ovTe voodicas MSS. 
read 7 el Tis opvis 
icos év tcots Yr. 


instead of e? Tus. 


ovre kNévas: Bergk, ds ob re péEas.—ov rt voodioas Schneidewin : 
Bergk would insert ovrw’ before ovre voogicas, and in 699 


685 ioos wy isos] tows (sic) ev ioac L: 


Bothe conj. isos ely icos: F. Schultz and Lachmann, isos wy tcas: 


Hermann, isos év 7’ isos: Burges, isos, el ris, wy avnp (and so Blaydes in text). 





duarvka, here, the rim of the wheel; 
elsewhere always ‘head-band.’ But its 
etymology (4u7i=apul) might easily sug- 
gest this poet. use, esp. as SpopdSa (perh. 
suggested by tpoxés) helps it out. The 
schol. seems to have read dmuaruxa. 

Cp. Hesych., dumukes, tpoxol> ofrw 
SopoxAjs év PitoxryTy. Musgrave’s év- 
Tvya is certainly tempting, and may be 
right; but it does not seem necessary. 

682 tovd’=7 70rd’: cp. 597 Oaré- 
pov, n. 

684 ot’ tptas tiv’, ov Tt vordicas. 
A partial reminiscence of Od. 4. 690 
ovre Twa pétas e£aicwoy otire Te elmwy, as 
Eustathius saw (p. 763, 2): “‘Ounpexdy dé 
Tt Kal mapa Lodoxret ev PioxtynTy 7 
ore Te pégas, kaxov Ondady* olTw yap 
yoeirat, ef Kal mavTed@s Exel OLWTAT AL 
To pexOév. Here the last three words 
prove two things,—viz., that Eustath. 
read ovre voodioas, and that otre tu 
pefas in his citation of Sophocles was 
a mere slip for or’ é&éas rw’: since, 
if his text of our verse had really 
contained tt, he could not have said, 
cuwmatal TO pexdev. (He has other 
such slips: see Appendix on Azz. 292.) 
Schneidewin’s emendation, ov te for 
ovTe, appears certain. épdew trwd Te 
can mean, ‘to do a wrong to a man’: 
épdew Twa, without 7, could not possibly 
mean it. Ought we, then, to write ovK 
(for or’) épEas? Probably not. Cp. Azt. 
249 ovTe Tov yevydos jv | TAiyy’, Ov 
Ouké\Xns évBotyn, and O. C. 972 n.— 
voodioas, robbed, defrauded. We find 
not only voogifew twd Twos, but also 
voopivew twa Te (as Pind. WV. 6. 64 667 
évooguice... | KAGpos...civOe ’OKpmiddos) ; 
and this is the constr. here. The anti- 
thesis is between Bia (ép~as) and dddos 
(vordicas): Ixion had murdered his 


Te. Sa EV. 


father-in-law, and had sought to steal the 
love of Hera. 

685 loos wv cots, lit. ‘equitable 
towards the equitable’ (isos dat. of re- 
lation),—respecting the rights of others, 
as they respected his. In describing a 
man of peaceful and estimable character, 
the Greek tendency is to say, ‘he meither 
did or suffered wrong’; 2.e., he was 
not aggressive, nor was he forced into 
unpleasant relations with his fellow-men 
by their action,—since he provoked no 
enmities. See, eg., Lysias or. 12 § 4 
ovdevl mwmore oTE Tues OUTE Exetvos OiKnv 
ovTe édtxkacdueba ovTe Ep¥yomev, ANN’ 
oUTws WKoduev SnuokpaTovmevor WoTE MITE 
els Tovs d\Nous éLauaprdver unre Urd 
Tav &\Awy adcxetoOat. This is the 
Athenian ideal of the xpnorés, émiekns, 
ampdyuwv. And this is what toos ov 
Uwous expresses here. It does not imply 
that he dealt with ico in one way, and 
with aécco. in another, but merely de- 
notes that reciprocity of fair dealing 
which his fairness caused. Hence the 
version, ‘living at peace with his fellow- 
men,’ is truer to the sense than (e.g.), 
‘just among the just. Cp. Az. 267 
Kowds Kowotot \vietcGat, to share the 
grief of friends who grieve. For toos 
as=aeguus, said of persons, cp. O. 7. 
677 n. 

L has tower (sic) ev looove. The objec- 
tion to reading év y’ is twofold. (1) The 
idea suggested would then be the same as 
in Eur. fr. 693 (quoted by Schneidewin), 
Tots wev Otkalors évd.kos, Tots 6’ ab Kaxots | 
...To\éuos. Here, however, the point is 
the generally inoffensive life of Ph.,— 
not the distinction between his conduct 
towards just and unjust men respectively. 
(2) The participle wy, though not indis- 
pensable, is very desirable. It is possible 
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8 WAAVO HO avakios. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


9 760€ <Tow> Oadpa p’ exer, 
lal la > > {2 e i) , S, 
10 TwS TOTE TWS TOT apdiTAaKTwY pofiwy povos Kiar, 
las ” / y 
TOS apa TavddKpuTov ovTw BioTay Karéayev* 690 
9793 \ 4.) , 
WY avTos HV Tpoaoupos, ovK eyav Bacu, 


bo 


> fd > > / 4 
ouoe TW EYX WP ov KQKOYELTOVG, 


a) Ae 7 Dy, a9 > , 
3 TAp W@W OTOVOV GQVTLTU7TOV BapvBpar ATOKNAVO-ELEV 


alyLaty pov" 


686 WAI bd’ dvatlwo* 





Nauck conj. dvér\a. 


694 


7Od¢€ Oavu’ exer we L. For the conjectures here and in the 
antistr. (701), see comment. and Appendix. 
amddktwov Erfurdt.—xd\dov r: kdifwy L (with A and others). 


688 audimdAjKTwy MSS.: apd- 
690 xarécxe] 


691—705 L divides the vv. thus: wt’ a’roo— | obdé rw’ — | 


xakoyelrova— | BapuBpar’ damoxdad|cecev— | trav Beppyordray | aiudda— | évOnpov—| 
karevvdoercev— | popBddoa— | Epret—| ror’ Av— | mais— | 60ev— | mo pov—| daxébvmos ara. 





that the blunder tows in L may be con- 
nected with the original presence of ay 
in the text. 

686 f. wAdv0’: for the impf., cp. 252 


SiwAY UNV. - 
The Ms. text here is #AAvO’ 8’ 
avatlws: TOde Oatp” exer pe. A com- 


parison with the antistrophe (7or f.) 
strongly confirms Erfurdt’s transposition, 
Oadud w éxer, and Dindorf’s insertion of 
ro. after rode, since TOde Tor Oadpa p’ 
éxet then corresponds with the certainly 
genuine words in 702, TéT’ av eiAv6- 
pevos. The next question is how #Adv6’ 
08’ avatiws should be reconciled with 
the MS. words épme yap a\Xor’ GANG In 
vy. 7o1. Hermann’s change of efpre ydp 
to eipmwe 8’ has been generally received ; 


it is gentler than that of dAAvO’ to GAEKEO? - 


(Dindorf), or to #AAvTo TS’ (Campbell). 
It is less easy to decide whether avagtlws 
or d\Aq@ should be altered. Keeping 
ada, Dindorf changes avatiws to arivws, 
and Wecklein to aeckés: Linwood pro- 
posed dvolkrws. We must then suppose 
that dvatlws was a gloss, since such a 
corruption of the letters would be diffi- 
cult. But it seems better to keep dvatiws, 
and to suppose, with Campbell, that 
&é\\q has come from aAA(ax)G.—See 
Appendix. 

688 dpditddktev: the Doric form 
is clearly required in a strophe which 
contains 7eAdrav, polpa, OvaTey, Buorav. 
Cp. Az. 597 aAlidaxros, Zl. 484 xarkd- 
m\axtos. For the active sense, cp. O. 7: 
969 ne The dudlmdaxra pbOa are those 
which beat around the rocky promontory 


near his cave (1455). Hesych. defines 
podoy as Kipa mera Wopou ywdpevov: cp. 
Ant. 259 n.—The corrupt kAv{ev in L 
(for kAvwv), which violates both sense and 
metre, was taken by the schol. as=xAv{é- 
wevos. (Buttmann strangely accepted this, 
comparing, for the gen., the Homeric 
over Oat...1oTaoto.) 

690 Biordv karécyev, odtinutt, ‘kept 
his hold upon’ the life which might well 
have slipped from him. This isa common 
sense of xaréyw, though a bold applica- 
tion of.it. Not, szs¢¢nzt, ‘endured,’ as 
Dindorf renders. 

691 iv’ ards yy mpdcovpos, where 
he was his own sole neighbour. So when 
a man sends no adyyeAla before him, he is 
said to arrive as his own ayvyeAos: when 
no herald precedes him, he is a’ros kijpusé 
(n. on 500). Cp. Aesch. Cho. 866 pdvos 
dy &pedpos | dusoots, ‘his own sole sup- 
porter against two foes,’ z.e., there is no 
&pedpos at his back, to fight the man who 
vanquishes him. Lucian 7imon 43 Oeois 
Ovérw Kal ebwxeloOw, povos éauT@ yelTwy 
kal 6opos (where 6mopos strongly suggests 
that Lucian was thinking of our passage). 
Martial 5. 24. 8 Hermes (the gladiator) 
suppositicius stbi tpse, ‘his own substitute,’ 
z.é.. never requiring one, because never 
defeated. Seneca ere. ur. act I sc. 1 
Quaeris Alcidae parem? | Nemo est nisi’ 
ipse. Massinger, Duke of Milan act 4 sc. 
3, ‘ And, but herself, admits no parallel.’ 
—Remark that-éavr@ (which Meineke 
sought to represent by changing qv to ot) 
is not needed, since mpocovpos=‘ near 
the borders,’ z.e., ‘neighbour to the place’ 
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was left to perish thus cruelly. 

Verily I marvel how, as he listened in his solitude to the 
surges that beat around him, he kept his hold upon a life so full 
of woe; 


where he was neighbour to himself alone,—powerless to walk,— 
with no one in the land to be near him while he suffered, in 
whose ear he could pour forth the lament, awaking response, 
for the plague that gnawed his flesh and drained his blood ; 


Cae ] 


691 i’ airds fv mpbcoupos Mss. Meineke conj. t’ abrés of mpbcovpos: Bothe, tw’ 
airds 4, mpocovpov : Seytfert, w’ adrds jv, mpbdovNov: Blaydes, wy’ avros ty olkoupés : 


Cavallin, tv’ otris Hv mpdcovpos.—Bdow] Oberdick conj. Kkdow. 
made from éyxwplwy in L. Vauvilliers conj. éyxwpov, and so Blaydes. 


after Bugge and Hartung, gives odrw’ 
yelrova] Seyffert reads dio yelrova. 


insertions here, see Appendix on 678 f. 


692 éyxwpwv 
Cavallin, 


és éyxwpov, taking it with Bdow.—xako- 
6983 f. rap’ @...aiuarnpdv. 


For conjectural 





(in which Ph. was), and thus represents, 
not yeirwy simply, but yelrwy TH Xp. 
For the Ionic form cp. 6oupos, Evvoupos, 
tndoupbs (O. 7. 194 n.).—ovK txov Bacw, 
without the power to walk; cp. 632 dou. 
—Bothe’s mpdocovpoy ovk txov Bdow 
(‘bearing no footstep of neighbour’) is 
plausible at first sight. Then avros qv 
=‘he was alone’ (0. C. 1650n.). But 
the vulgate is far more forcible. By his 
apodovdov...Baow Seyffert meant, ‘ hav- 
ing no foot to serve him.-—The conjec- 
ture, obx éxwv Bdow | oti’ és eyxwpov 
(‘having access to no neighbour’) is very 
weak. Those who adopt it (cp. cr. n.) 
join xaxoyelrova with orévov: see next n. 

692 Kaxoyelrova=Kaxay (or Kakois) 
yeirova, a neighbour to his sufferings: 
z.¢., one to be near him while he suffers. 
The word does not imply (as some have 
objected), ‘a neighbour 7” (?.e., sharing 
in) his sufferings.’ -Nor is there any 
ground for saying that caxoyelrwy could 
mean only kakés yelrwv. 

Compounds to which xaxdés gives the 
first part are of two classes, according as 
the kaxo- element is (1) adj. or (2) subst. 
In class (1) there are again two types. 
(a) The commonest is that of kaxé vos, 
=kakoyv Bloy éxwv: 2.e., the compound 
denotes ‘possessing’ the subst. as quali- 
fied by xaxés. (4) A rarer, chiefly poet., 
type is that of KakotXuos as simply=xkaky 
"Ios. In class (2) (az) the xaxo- is most 
often equiv. to the subst. kaxdév or kaxd 
in the acc., governed by a verb: as kako- 
molds=kaka mov, (b) But sometimes 
this kaxo- represents a gen. or dat., de- 


pending on another noun: thus xaxé- 
pavtis, ‘prophet of evil’ (Aesch. Pers. 
Io etc.)=xaxay pdvtis. Cratinus used 
Kaxddovhos as=Kkakds dovdos (‘cruel to 
slaves’), Oparra fr. 7. And so kako- 
yelrwv could belong either to (1) 4,= 
Kaxos yelrwy: or, as it actually does here, 
to (2) 4, Kax@v yelrwv. Cp. advyelrwr, 
dotpoyelrov, actuyeiTwv. 

The schol. joined kakoyelrova as epithet 
with orovov: map’ w dh Tov kaxdy yelrova, 
Tov aiuatnpoy arévoy, dmokNavoee. And 
so Cavallin. Bugge, again, takes kako- 
yelrova as a subst., ‘his evil neighbour’ 
(2.2. ‘his disease ’),—governed by orévov 
...amokhavoee: comparing AZ. 123 TdKes 
...oluwyay | ... Ayapéuvova. 

693 f. map’ @: in the negative state- 
ment map’ étw would be more usu.: cp. 
Ant. 220n. For the optat. dtroxAavoreev 
see on 281 dpxéceev.— avritutTrov: Lucian 
De domo 3 Tis puis emaviovons Kata 
TO avritumoy Kal mpos avTiny avacrpepov- 
ons. The force of the epithet here is 
proleptic,—‘ so as to excite a responsive 
lament.’ It reminds us that the cries of 
Ph. were answered by Echo alone (cp. 
1459). 

BapvBpata...aipatnpdv: the epithets 
of the vdcos are given to the ordvos 
prompted by it: ‘a lament for a plague 
that gnawed his flesh and drained his 
blood.’ This is not too bold for the 
style of tragic lyrics; and the boldness 
was perhaps somewhat softened to a 
Greek ear by the fact that otévov was 
in the acc. For, though this acc. is 
really ‘cognate’ to dmox\avoee, yet the 
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strophe. 
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évOnpov modds qriowe 


dhopBddos ek *yatas 

etpme *8 addor 
Vo) e) > / 

TOT ay eth vo[Levos, 

10 mats arep os 


oant ana » 


ZOPOKAEOYS 
6s Tav Oeppordrav aipadoa Kynkiomevay EXKéwy 


dvuddots BIGOT ID, El Tis eTeroL, 
* éhov: 


* adhdaya 


700 


piras tiOnvas, obev evpdt peu’ UTapXoL 
mopov, avik e€avein SaxeOupos ata: 


795 


ov popBav lepas yas o7opov, ovK ah\wv 


bo 


695 05’ bs Tay MSS.: 
con}. ikuada. 


Gleditsch, el te cuumrécor: 
700 ék Te yas MSS. 
Dindorf, é« yatas : 


ouuTécol: 
” , 

ovUTE) voodicas. 

Hartung, ék Tt yas: 


after Reiske, gave é\wy (reading ei Ts EBMETOL, sc. aipas): 


Wecklein writes popBdados éxrguoe Te yas. 
-evos MSS. 


conjectures see comment., with Appendix on 686. 


Hermann omits ovd’: 
698 évOnpov] Vauvilliers con). 
699 ei ts éuméoo MSS.: Brunck conj. el TW’ éuméoo: 
suming hiatus after 7 to be permissible; cp. his n. on vy. 100): 


aipwv Tav venoperO avépes arpyorat, 


Erfurdt, rav. 696 aiudéa] Reiske 
eumnpou.—punnos r, PUANoot L. 
Dindorf el re éuréco (as- 


Seyffert, ev ri 


oes el 7? €uréoot, as in 684 he reads od (for 
: Turnebus conj., ék ye yas, and so Seyffert : 
Brunck, wate yas.—For é\elvy, Schneidewin, 


and so Nauck. Paley, €dov. 
TOL éprer yap aNdor’ dda | ré7’ dy eidvd- 


(Epmou V: GAXouT’ &\Xae L.) Bothe restored efpwe: Campbell, a\d\axg. For 


7O2 ws] wo L. 703 brapxor 





case itself might help to suggest that 
BapuBpara and aiuatnpoy described the 
object of the kAavOuds. With BapuSpws 
cp. 5.a/36pos (v. 7, n.). Cp. 208 avoa, | 
Tpvodvwp. Schneidewin cites also Aesch. 
Theb. 348 Braxai 8 aipardecoa | rav 
eripmacTiolwy | apritpepets BpéuovTa. It 
seems possible that this may have been 
in Soph.’s mind: but it is less bold, since 
Praxal aivaroeroat Toy emu. merely= 
Praxal Tay aiparoévrwy emu. (like vetkos 
avipay Etvammov, etc.). A truer parallel 
is [Eur.] Rhes. 260 kaxoyappor | ...7y0or, 
=ydov mepl kaxod NauBpod. We ‘might 
add Eur. £2. 752 goviov oluwyiv Kw. 
The conjectural insertions which have 
been made in these vv. are noticed in the 
Appendix on vv. 67 8 f. 

695 ff. os tav. The Ms. text has 
ovd’ os Tay, ovd’ 
may have been conjectural added, to 
link this clause to the last; while trav is 
not so likely to have been inserted. And 
és tov is intrinsically better here than 
ov8’ 6s.—aipasa: schol. ryyv Tot aluaros 
piow. The word is found only here.— 

KyKopevay is usu. called passive. But 
it is surely rather a poet. middle form. 
A transitive «xyxiw occurs first in post- 





eVEMIMTE KEV). 


class. Greek (Ap. Rh. 4. 600 Bapiv 
dvaknklec atpuov), while Plat. Phaeds. 
251 B suffices to show that the intrans. 
knkiw was familiar in Attic. There is 
no other example of kyxtouar. Cp. 784 
Knktov. The « is short in Homer (Z/. 7. 
262 avaknktov, Od. 5. 455 Knkte).—€Xkéwy, 
a disyll. by synizesis.—év@ypov refers to. 
the angry appearance of the ulcer, which 
has not been assuaged (7uepa0n) by proper 
treatment; cp. Aesch. Ag. 562 &Onpov 
tpixa: Dioscorides 3. 1. 1 TeOnpiwmévov 


é\xos. Plin. A. WV. 26. 14 efferantia se 
ulcera. 

699 el Tis eumécot, sc. aiuds. This, 
the Ms. reading, is plainly right. The 


verb éumimrw was regularly used with re- 
gard to an attack of disease: cp. 77. 1253 
pw éumecew omapaypov: Thuc. 2. 48 
(0 Aowuos) és tHv *AOnvalwy modw éfa- 
muvalws évérere: 2b. 49 NVYE Tots TAcloow 
Cp. below, 808 (the 
disease) d&e?a poira kal raxel’ dmépxerat. 
In the next v. Schneidewin rightly gave 
€\dv for the Ms. é\etv. For the constr. 
karewdoerev gi\Nos, EAOY (aT), cp. 
O. C. 475 (GpeWov) veordkm Madd@ AaBadv 
n.). 


Some read el tw’ é€uméro., or el te 
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LL. 


—no one to assuage the burning flux, oozing from the ulcers 
of his envenomed foot, with healing herbs gathered from the 
bounteous earth, so often as the torment came upon him. 

Then would he creep this way or that, with painful steps, 
like a child without kindly nurse, to any place whence his need 
might be supplied, whenever the devouring anguish abated ; 


gathering not for food the fruit of holy Earth, nor aught 
else that we mortals gain by toil; 


L: drdpyxee r. 
Wakefield. 


(stc), with space for two or three letters in the erasure. 
Ist hand had written éfavel. nov, with perh. X after e. 


704 éipov L: mépwy A, with most of the later Mss.: mépou 
Gleditsch conj. mévov: Seyffert, xémov.—ééaveln Hermann: ééavl not L 


Diibner thinks that the 
But I rather suspect that 


it was éfavi[or]nou, for the { does not seem to have been touched. There is a marg. 


gl., évildwow. 


seem to be éfavier (V), early (T, ze. é£ang), e&avins (R). 
Seyffert writes daxd@uuos (ferae mordacis animos habens). 


A and most of the later Mss. have é&avinot: the only variants 


705 daxébuyos| 
706—717 L divides 


the vv. thus:—ov gopBav— | yao— | aipwy—vepdue|od’— | tAiv— | wravOv— | @ pe- 


Aéa— | 6a—7|cOn— | Nedooew 5’ — | del mpocevwua. 


orépov L, with gl. oirov above. 


ouptécot, keeping éAetv: ‘if any leaf 
should fall in his way, to pluck,’ or, ‘if it 
should be his fortune to pluck any leaf.’ 
But é€umimrev ought to be said of the 
wanderer, not of a stationary object which 
he finds. And oupzréco is too suggestive 
of a ‘coincidence’ to be a fitting word 
here.—Campbell, reading opBados Ex Te 
yas é\eiv, takes the const. to be (ot« 7) 
OoTts KaTevvacecey édety Te (instead of 
€\o Te). ‘This is as if one said, ovx eixev 
doris €\Por Kal Bonfetv.—copBddos: cp. 
391 mauBGre: fr. 279 é& ’QA€vov yijs pop- 
Bados koulfouat. 

7Ol f. cipwe x.7.. Join av with 
cipte: cp. 290 n.: for etAvdpevos, 20. 
As to the reading in these verses, see on 
686 f. The phrase adore dAXax7 occurs 
in Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 12. 

703 rais...0s: like a child that can- 
not yet walk firmly without the help of 
its nurse. Cp. Aesch. Hum. 38, where 


the aged priestess, tottering with fear, is 


said to be ayrimas. 

704 £. d0ev=€xeice GOev: cp. Xen. 
An. i. 3 § 17 wn quads ayayn bev ody 
oidy Te €orar c&eNety. OPEev Vrdpxoat, after 
elpme av, answers to dbev dy vrdpxy after 
a primary tense: cp. 289 n.—evpdpeta... 
mopov, ‘facility of resource,’—7.e., the 
means of supplying his needs. For evua- 
peta cp. 2843 for mépov, Eur. Alc, 213 tis 
av mbpos Kax@v | yévoro...; He had to 
find food, water, fuel, and the medicinal 


707 odpoy r: mépov from 


herb (285 ff., 649).—Not, ‘ease on his 
path’ (ease in movement), as if the search 
for the herb alone were meant. Some 
read mépwv as= ‘resources’: but, in this 
sense, the associations of the plur. would 
have been too prosaic for an Attic poet. 
For the theory that arépov should be read, 
and taken with eipmwe, see Appendix on 
695 f.—é§aveln, remit its violence: 639 n. 
—BdakéBupos, like dyElAuuos, Pupodakys, 
@umoBdpos, etc. 

706 ff. iepds: cp. 391.—alpwv de- 
notes the simple act of lifting, and is thus 
more picturesque than alpduevos. Cp. 
Ar. Ran. 1339 Kadmol 7’ éx morapov 
dpbcov dpare.—dAXwy, such as fruits, milk, 
etc.: from aipwy we supply a word of 
more general sense. The gen. is partitive 
(Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 20 AaBwv Tov...immwy TE 
kal avép@v). This is better than to re- 
peat dopBdy with it (‘food consisting in 
other things’). Such a constr. would 
be awkward when q¢opBdy is in appo- 
sition with omépov. tov, relat. (14)= 
TOUTWY a. : 

adpyotat. The popular deriv., from 
d\ge and ¢6 (‘meal-eating’), may pos- 
sibly have been in the poet’s mind 
here; though this inference would be 
stronger if he had placed the word in 
closer connection with omépov. Curtius, 
on the other hand, can fairly cite Aesch. 
Th. 771 avipdv adpnoray odBos &yav ra- 
xuvGels, in support of the sense ‘workers,’ 


and 
strophe. 


avr. B’. 
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3 many €€ wokvBohwv et ote THEwY 
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7G 


4 mravots *iois avicee yaotpt popBdv. @ peda Woy, 
Ly 


a > > , / 4 id / 
5 0s pnd olvoyvTov Taépatos naoby dexeTe ypove, 


715 


, ee , \ > 5 ps 
6 NEVO ow 3) O7TOU yvon OTATOV ELS VU wp QLlel TT POoe- 


VOL. 


vov © avopav ayabov Taos UTavTnoas 


> 4 > Z \ , 5 , 
2 EVOALJLOV QVUGEL KAL Peyas E€K KELYWYV* 


720 


4 / 7? , 
3 0s vw tovToTépm Sovpatt, mAnOe 
an A Re , x \ om A , 
4 ro\hOv pyvav, “Tatpiavy ayer mpos aviav Madiddav 


vuppar, 


725 


F11 rraviv avicee mvavois yaorpi popBav. L. The other mss. have either this, 


or (as A) mravév mravots dvicere yaotpl popBav. 
Wecklein (Avs p. 80) suggests mrava@v lots dvicee...popBdv (‘food 
from Jdirds,’ as opposed to gopBav...yds omépov in 706). 
on mravois.—For avicere Blaydes conj. moploee. 


amravots lots. 


(avicee I.) Brunck restored 


L has dpvéos as a gl. 
715 répuatoc L, with w 


above 6 from 1st hand.—éexéret L. The acute accent is from the rst hand; the 


circumflex, from S. 
which I may notice. 


There was a special cause for this confusion of accents, 
Adjectives in -erjs were paroxytone in Attic (as dexérys), 


but oxytone in the common dialect (as dexer7js): see Chandler § 703 (2nd ed.). 





fearners,, men who eat their bread in 
the sweat of their brow (rt dAq@, Lat. 
Jab-os).—avépes, with epic a, as 77. 1010, 
O. T. 869 dvépwy. There is a reminiscence 
of Od. 13. 261 dvépas adpnards, as well as 
of 2b. 9. 89 olrwes dvépes elev él xOovl 
atrov edovres. 

711 mravois is a purely poetical image 
for speed, while the Homeric mrepdevtes 
éistoi more readily suggests the actual 
feathers on the arrow (77. 567 Koujrny 
iév: Aesch. fr. 135 wnxaviny wrepwparos: 
Eur. Or. 274 T6&wv wrepwrds yAupidas). 
—iois (restored by Brunck) was evidently 
lost through the likeness of ending in 
mravois, ‘Chen the gap was filled by in- 
serting mravGy (to agree with réfwv), and 
aTavots was explained as, ‘with birds’ 
(Az. 168 wrqvav ayédat). 

713 ff. buxd,ds: cp. //. 18.177 od€é yap 
ovde Bin ‘Hpakdjos piye Kijpa, | damep 
pi\raros éoxe Adi Kpovlwve dvaxTt. Cp. 
Ant. 341 n.—8s pnd’, ‘ore who did not’... : 
the generic “7 with causal force: cp. 
170n.—7o0n, with a gen., such as follows 
verbs of enjoying, do\atw, evwxovpat, 
etc.: //. 11. 780 avrdp érel Taprnmer €bn- 
TUos Oe ToTHTOs.—otvoxvTov: olvix. TO- 
pa=oivov Kexuuévov 7.: cp. 208 n., Eur. 
Cycl. 66 kpjvats rap’ bipoxvras. 

Sexére. xpdvw. The simple dat. here 
denotes the time wzthzn which a thing has 


not happened (cp. 769). For this sense 
év is usu. added. But, as év xpdvw waxpw 
(235), and xpdvy paxp@ simply (598 n.), 
can alike mean ‘after a time,’ so the 
use of the simple dat. is extended to 
that sense for which éy is more specially 
needed,—‘wzthin a time.’ The acc., 
Sexérn xpovov, which Blaydes reads, is 
less suitable here. The point is that, for 
ten years, Ph. has not once tasted wine. 
A prose-writer would usu. express this 
by 6éka éraév: cp. Plat. Gorg. 448 A 
ovdels wé Tw IpwrnKe Kawov ovdey To\NGy 
érayv. In our v., the acc. would rather 
suggest that Ph. had not had ten years 
continuous enjoyment of wine. Cp. Lys. 
or. 19 § 60 d6Alyor méev Xpbvoyv Sivatr’ 
av tis mAdoacPa Tov Tpdmor Tov avrov 
(the dissimulation being continuous): éy 
EBdounKkovTra d& Ereotv ovd dy els 
Aafor mrovnpds wy (2.e., at some moment 
or other w7thinz the 70 years he will be 
found out). 

716 f. Aevoowy, absol., looking about 
him, 67rov yvoty (to see) where he could 
perceive (stagnant water), mpooevwpa, he 
used to bend his way towards it. eis 
otatov Udwp is joined with mpocevaiua, 
instead of standing (without els) as object 
to yvoly. The latter is oblique for éz7rov 
vw (delib. subjunct.). Cp. Az. 890 av- 
dpa wh Netooew Gov: O. C. 135 bv eyo 
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save when haply he found wherewith to stay his hunger by 
winged shafts from his swift-smiting bow. Ah, joyless was his 
life, who for ten years never knew the gladness of the wine-cup, 
but still bent his way towards any stagnant pool that he could 
descry as he gazed around him. 


But now, after those troubles, he shall be happy and mighty 
at the last ; for he hath met with the son of a noble race, who in 
the fulness of many months bears him on sea-cleaving ship to 

his home, haunt of Malian nymphs, 


The scribe found dexérer, and copied it: the corrector (S) wished for the later 
dexere?, and omitted (as elsewhere) to delete the other accent. ypdvar L. Sexérn 


xpovey A, which Nauck prefers: and so Blaydes. 
717 alet Triclinius: del L.—pocevwua] 
718—729 L divides the vv. thus :—vdy 6’— | mar- 


L.—démov] ef mov Musgrave, Brunck. 
Wakefield conj. 7703? évaua. 


716 \eVoowy 8 r: Aevacew 5 


doo— | evdaiuwv— | cal péyac— | 60 vw— | moA\Gv— | pwn\rddwy— | orepxetod Te— 


xaA|Kacmic— | rAdAec— | oirac. . dxAwr. 
cuvavrjoas Froehlich and Meineke. 
724 matplavy Porson: marpway MSS. 


719 matdds WravTjoas MSS.: maol 


720 avice.] Cavallin conj. avéxye. 
725 Madiddwv Erfurdt: My\rddwy Mss. 





evcowy mepl wav ottrw | Stvapar Téwevos 
yavat mod pol | more vale: (n.). mpoo- 
evapa intrans.: cp. 168 n.—The usage 
of Aedocev in Soph. makes this constr. 
preferable to the other, which is possible: 
Nevcowy els oTaTov Vdwp (fixing his gaze 
on it), émov yvoln, wherever he might 
perceive it (oblique of 6mov av yv@).— 
oTatov...vdwp, water collected in stagnant 
pools: cp. Arist. fr. 207 (Berl. ed. p. 
15156 25) mpéogpardy éote kal véov tdwp 
To Uvdmevov, Ewrov Gé Kal madaov 7d 
Auyvatov. Her. 2. 108 mrXaTruréporce 
EXpEWYTO ToloL Mopac, EK PpedTwv ypew- 
pevo. (‘somewhat brackish’). Odysseus 
remembered a spring near the cave (21), 
and Ph. speaks of xpjvac (1461): but the 
imagination of the Chorus ém 76 peifov 
mavTa devo. 

718 f. dvdpav ay., Peleus and Achil- 
les; cp. 384.—tmravtijoas in prose would 
mean, ‘having come to meet,’ and would 
take a dat. A poet might feel that the 
gen. was sufficiently warranted by the 
Homeric dvtjow yap éya Todd avépos (LI. 
16. 423), etc.: indeed, the gen. differs 
from the dat. only by its more vivid sug- 
gestion of the idea, ‘face to face’ (dv- 
tiov Tivds). Cp. 320n. Here the phrase, 
‘having come face to face’ with him, sug- 
gests not merely the good fortune of the 
meeting, but the intercourse,—frank on 
the side of Philoctetes,—which had fol- 
lowed it.—As Ph. and Neoptolemus are 
now seen to be leaving the cave, the 


Chorus once more speaks language de- 
signed to support N.’s plan. 

72O0Ff. avice evSaiper (sc. dy, cp. Ant. 
177), will finish his course in happiness ; 
=Tedevtav evdatmovyce. (Not, I think, 
‘will szcceed in becoming happy,’ sc. ye- 
véoOar.)—ék Kelvwy (neut.) after those 
troubles: cp. 271. 

722 tovrotépw: epith. of vat in Az. 
250.—Sovpati: the only example of this 
epic form in Soph. (for dopi and dépe: cp. 
O. C. 1304). Aesch. has doupikduros, 
dovpimAnkros, and Eur. dovpara. Cp. 
Pind. P. 4. 27 elvddvov dédpu (trabs), 
Aesch. Pers. 411 ém’ &ddqy (se. vaiv) ad- 
hos niOuvev dépv.—rAnPer...pynvav, after 
the ten years at Lemnos: 508 n. 

724 ff. matptav is prob. a true cor- 
rection of matpdav. There is no other 
instance in Soph. of marp@os with the 
2nd syll. short (though he often shortens 
at before a vowel, Ant. 1310). In Eur. 
there are a few such instances, but in all 
of them mdrpwos should be restored, as by 
Porson in Hec. 78 (=82 Dind.). As to 
the sense, either word would serve here: 
properly, mwarplay=ancestral; marpwav, 
belonging to one’s father: but Tragedy 
does not always observe the distinction 
(cp. 398 n.: conversely, O. C. 736 Oedv 
TaTpwwy = Tarpiwy). 

MadtdSey: the Ionic form (cp. 4 n.), 
which the Mss. give, can hardly be kept 
here: cp. 688 dugimAdkTwv. Mad. vunpar 
is more naturally joined with avAdy than 


and anti- 
strophe. 
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ZOPOKAEOY= 


5 SrrEpxetov TE map: oxOas, | wv oO XaAKao TS dvnp Geos 
6 thaber *rarpos Oelw rupt mapdhans, Otras virep ox Our. 


ti dy mo? GO ef OVOEVOS 


130 


NE. é€p7, € Jédets. 
hoyou owTas KaTOm\HKTOS WO EXEL; 
®l. aad a. 


726 6x@as I’, as Hermann and Dindorf proposed: éx@atc L. Blaydes, keeping the 


dat., changes Zzrepxetod Te to Drepxevoio. 


727. Oeoic | mAd0e. raou L. 
been corrected to raow.) maéow Triclinius and schol. 
afterwards (Retract. p. 11) Oeois | rAaDer Oeds: Schneidewin, Oeds | Ader Oeors : 


(It has not 
Herm. conj. @eots | rAd be radar: 
Seyffert, 





(as Cavallin prefers) with 6x@as: ‘his 
ancestral abode, haunt of the Malian 
nymphs,’ is a phrase which suggests the 
hills, woods and streams of Malis. So 
the nymphs of Helicon (O. 7. 1109), Par- 
nassus (Amt. 1128), and Lemnos (below, 
1454) are associated with the rural scenery 
of those places. For avd7 in the general 
sense, ‘abode,’ cp. Amt. 786 aypovduos aut - 
Aais: Eur. Alc. 259 vexdwv és aiday. —Tap’ 

®as. Unless, with Blaydes, we change 
os TEepXELod TE to Lirepxetoto, the acc. is 
necessary here. The Mss. give 6x@ats. 
For other instances in which the case of 
the noun after mapa has prob. been cor- 
rupted, cp. nn. on Anz. 966, 1123 f. As 
to the topography, cp. 490 n. 


727 6 xddAkaoms ayvip, Heracles. 
The epithet has an archaeological inter- 
est. In the Homeric poems, when refer- 
ence is made to the exploits of Heracles, 
his weapon is the bow (Z/. 5. 395: Od. 
8. 224, 11. 607). Some ancient writers, 
however, expressly say that the equip- 
ment of Heracles with bow, club, and 
lion’s skin was a comparatively late in- 
vention of the poets, and that in the old- 
est works of art he was represented with 
the armour of the ordinary Homeric 
warrior. According to Strabo (15. 688), 
the innovation could be traced back to 
the epic ‘HpdxXea, ascribed to Peisander 
(circ. 650 B.C.): Kal 7 TOD ‘Hpaxhéous 
6€ oTo\n To.a’Tn mov vewTépa THS 
Tpwikns uynuns éori, tAdopa Tov Tip 
*Hpdkreay tmoodvtTwy, elte Lelcavdpos 
hv, clr’ Gdos Tis* Ta 8 apxata Edava 
ovx oTw Stecxevacras (implying that 
he had seen old images or statues in which 
Heracles had armour). Athenaeus (12. 
512 F) quotes Megacleides (who wrote 
aept ‘Opunpou, prob. in the 4th cent. B.C.), 
as referring the invention to Stesichorus 
(c. 620 B.C.), and adding that Xanthus, 


an earlier lyric poet, had clad Heracles 
in the Homeric armour:—ratra mAdoae 
T p@Tov Zrnolxopov Tov ‘Ipepatov. kal 
EdvOos 5 6 behorrotds, m peo BUT Epos ay 
Zrnorx pou, ...0v TavTaY avT@ mepitidnoe 
THY oTOAHY, GAG THY ‘Ounpixiy. Strabo 
and Megacleides, then, agree thus far,— 
that the invention was ot older than the 
7th cent. B.C. 

In this play Heracles figures especially 
as the former possessor of the invincible 
bow. Why, then, has Soph. here cho- 
sen an epithet, xéAKaoms, which sug- 
gests the hoplite type of Heracles? The 
answer seems to turn on two points. (tr) 
A compromise between the hoplite and 
the archer type of Heracles can some- 
times be traced in ancient art. Thus a 
statue belonging to the east pediment of 
the Aeginetan temple gives Heracles a 
helmet (or bonnet) of lion’s skin, a bow, 
and a @wpaé (Baumeister, Dezkz. p. 335: 
cp. 7d. p. 652 @). Sophocles himself 
makes a similar compromise when in 77. 
510 ff. he arms Heracles with bow, club, 
and two spears. (2) The Heracles of 
this play is associated with the legends 
of Oeta and Trachis. In them, as in 
those of Boeotia, Heracles was _pre- 
eminently the warrior, who sacked Oe- 
chalia ‘with the spear’ (Zr. 478), and 
for whom Hephaestus had wrought the 
agomls described in the Hesiodic poem. 


728 wAdOe. The aor. érAaOnv is used 
by Aesch. and Eur.; and wAd€y (Bergk) 
is tempting here: but the historic pres. 
seems confirmed by such examples as 
O. T. 113 (cuurlrre), 2b. 560 (epper). 
Heracles was burned alive, by his own 
command, on the top of Mount Oéeta. 
As the flames rose, a storm broke forth; 
and, amid thunder and lightning, the 
hero was taken up to heaven. Apollod. 
2. 7. 14 Katomévns O€ THs wupas NéyeTaL 
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I21 


and to the banks of the Spercheius; where, above Oeta’s heights, 
the lord of the brazen shield drew near to the gods, amid the 
splendour of the lightnings of his sire. 


NE. I pray thee, come on. 


Why art thou so silent? 


Why 


dost thou halt, as if dismayed, without a cause? 


PH. Alas, alas! 


ects | rhdec Baow, and so Cavallin: L. D. Barnett, @eots | rhdde ordow: Bergk, 
Geots | thdOn [=ErdOy], bracketing wacw, as he brackets yvoly in the corresponding 


v. of the strophe (716). 
726. 


Wecklein (Ars p. 78) suggests wAd@y, déuas x.7.d.3 5€ might 
have dropped out after 67, and was have become maou. 
730 el déXNets] Lond. ed. of 1747 conj. ef obéves. 


729 6x0wv] dx0as T: cp. 
731 eye) éxn L. 





vépos bUmooTayv meta BpovTHAs avrov 
els ovpavdv avaméupyat. Diod. 4. 38. 4 
Kepauv@v é€k TOU TeptéxovTos TecdvTWY 7 
mMupa waaca KateprEXOn. By Oelw 
mupl tapdars the poet probably meant 
to suggest both the flaming pyre and the 
splendour of the lightnings. 

*qatpos is my emendation of the cor- 
rupt mao. In the str., 716, Sov is 
clearly sound; and a long syllable is 
metrically impossible here. Nor can we 
save mao by transposition: both mAd@er 
and 0e(w are plainly genuine. Hermann’s 
conjecture, @eots | mAdfe Beds, presup- 
poses that maou was either a gloss, or an 
arbitrary substitute for a lost word; but 
it was more probably a corruption of the 
true word. Now we might certainly 
expect here some reference to Zeus. 
Oeta was sacred to him; his were the 
lightnings (cp. 77. 436 rod kar’ dxpov 
Oiraiov mayor | Znvos katacrpamrovtos) ; 
and it was as his son that Heracles entered 
Olympus. At this moment, above all 
others, there is a poetical fitness in some 
allusion to the hero’s divine parentage, 
which is elsewhere made so prominent in 
the play (802, 943, 1415). t™atpos supplies 
this touch. 

The burning of Heracles, and his 
apotheosis, are combined in some vase 
paintings. (1) A bowl (kparjp) of the 
4th cent. B.C., now in the Collegio Rai- 
none at S. Agata dei Goti: Milani, A/zto 
adi Filottete, p. 65: Baumeister, Denkm., 
p- 307, fig. 322. In the lower part of 
the picture is the still burning pyre, which 
a Nymph on the left is trying to quench 
by pouring water from a jug. The trunk 
of the hero’s mortal body lies on the 
pyre. On the right, a bearded figure 
in a peaked cap is hastily receding. 


This is either Poeas or Philoctetes: at 
his side is the quiver given him by the 
hero for kindling the pyre. Above, a 
Doric portal represents the entrance to 
Olympus. Apollo, laurel-crowned, sits 
on the left of it; a four-horse chariot 
approaches him, preceded by Hermes. 
It is driven by a winged goddess (a Nixn): 
on her left sits Heracles, crowned with 
laurel, his club in his left hand; a light 
garment (a sort of chlamys) floats round 
his shoulders. (2) A Lucanian vase, 
now at Munich: Baumeister, p. 669, 
fig. 734. Below is the pyre, with the 
trunk of Heracles on it: the fire is being 
quenched by two Nymphs on the right 
APE@OSA and MPEMNOSIA (an Attic 
fountain). On the left are two Satyr 
figures. Above, Athena Nike, with hel- 
met, lance, and chequered aegis worn as 
a corslet, is driving Heracles to Olympus; 
his left hand holds the club, and round 
his left arm is wound his chlamys.—We 
notice how the participation of Nymphs 
in these scenes illustrates the poet’s Ma- 
Aiddwy vuupay (v. 725). 

729 6xPwv (dxAos), not déxAGv (6x47) : 
cp. Ant. 1132 n. 

730—826 Second émeisdduov. Phi- 
loctetes is attacked by sharp pain, and 
hands his bow to Neoptolemus, asking 
him to keep it till the spasms pass off. 
Presently the sufferer falls asleep,—though 
not before he has received the youth’s 
promise to remain by him. 

730 ci Oédes, ‘if you please,’ like ed 
doxet (526). But ef Bode: usu.=‘if you 
prefer it’ (Xen. Az. 3. 4. 41). 

731 amdmAnktos exer, attonitus haeres: 
for dmom)., cp. Anz. 1189: for the pass. 
éxouat, 20. 1140. , 
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NE. 
NE. 
PI. 

ia Deoi. 
NE. 
OI. 


5 


Aaad. 


NE. 


Tt <> EoTW ; MI. ovdev dewvov. 
pov adyos loxes 77s TApETTWOONS VOTO ; 
ov On7r e€ywy, adN apte kovdilew Soka. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


any (0, @ TéKvov. 


739 


a! TOUS Jeovs ouTas avarreveav KAaNeEts } 
TwTNpas avtous nmlovs 8 nut pondetv. 


Ti OTE TérovOas ; ovK epets, aAN @O EEL 740 


oryndos ; €v KAK@ b€ To patver KUpav. 
®I. dda, TEKVOV, KOU Surrjropau KOKOV 
Kpviar Tap vty, arrarat Ouepxerau, 


duepy 


€TQl. 


> Lal 
a a al, 


OvaTNVOS, @ Tddas eyo. 
BRN: Tékvov' BpvKopat, TEKVOV" 
TATAT TATA TAT OTT AT AL, 


TATL, 


745 


mpos Gear, _TpoXelpov El TL Ol, TEKVOV, Tapa 
Eidos XEpolr, maTacov Els aKpov 708a' 
arr O19 7 OV ws TayioTa’® py deion Biov. 


> 


ue @ Tal. 


NE. 


75° 


Tl oe eorw our VEOX[LOV efaipuys, OTOU 


TOOHVS ivynv KaL OTOVOV oavTou * roel $ 


733 cl & éorw; Erfurdt, 
Geote avactévwy Kadelo: L. 
meter. 
have usu. 


Schneidewin. (Bergk, however, 


as in 763: Tl éorw MSS. 


in perh. a trace of a vw. 2. pov o” Gd-yos ioxet. 


who follows A, BOS iw to @.) 
Geot instead of lw Geol, thus making only one v. 


734 ltcxes] loxee 
736 id deol | tl rode 


A has otrws after QJeovds, thus completing the tri- 
The other later Mss. are divided between these two types. 
given one of four readings. 


Modern edd. 
(1) A’s, without change : as Herm., 
(2) L’s, with o 
so Dind., Campb. (3) @ Oeol. 


N. rl rods deois< ad’ >dvacrévwy Kka)ets ;—the connec of a writer in Lond. Class. 


Fourn., vol. 1. p. 337; and of Seidler on L 7. 762 (=780 Dind.). 


So Blaydes, 





733 ti 8 totw; cp. 753, 917, O. 7. 
319. It does not seem likely that Soph. 
would have preferred to write tl totw 
(with hiatus), though several recent editors 
give this: cp. 100 n. 

734 TiS Tapertwons, not, ‘which is 
upon thee at this moment’ (7 65 TO THO 

..70 viv mwapov), but rather, “which is 
habitual to thee’: hence the word is not 
superfluous. Often, however, mapeorus, is 
nearly synonymous with wapeyv: cp. 1340, 
OndiN633- 

735 The intrans. Kovdifewv is rare in 
Attic: in Eur. Alen. 1555 Kxoudifovta, 
‘treading lightly,’ seems (as Paley says) 
to imply an ellipse of rédas. But in this 
application (to illness) the phrase may 
have been familiar, as Hippocr. Epid. 


2. 10 (quoted by Musgrave) has éxovqucey 
é\lyw, ‘he became a little better.’ 

736 f. I follow A here (see cr. n.), 
for a reason which was felt by Hermann, 
but which has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered by some other editors, —viz., that 
io Geot (scanned as a bacchius, ~——) does 
not receive sufficient emphasis or pro- 
minence unless it stands extra metrum. 
Cp. 750 10 & mat, and 219. Eur, Z. 7. 
780 has been compared: OP. & deol. 
10. th Tos Peovs dvakadeis ev Tots éuols; 
But there, as Herm. says, the & @eot is 
quite unlike the /@ @eot here: it is the 
rapid utterance of one who fears to 
betray himself, not a cry of anguish 
extorted by physical torment. For the 
absence of caesura, cp. ror. Cavallin 
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What is the matter? 


soothe—Ah me !—ah me! 


123 


PH. Nothing serious :—go on, 


Art thou in pain from the disease that vexes thee? 
No indeed,—no, I think I am better just now.—Ye 


Why groanest thou thus, and callest on the gods ? 
That they may come to us with power to save and 


NE. What ails thee? Speak,—persist not in this silence :— 
tis plain that something is amiss with thee. 


PH. 


that Lam | 


I am lost, my son—I can never hide my trouble from 
you:—ah, it pierces me, it pierces! 
I am undone, my son,—it devours me.—Oh, for the 


O misery,—O wretched 


gods’ love, if thou hast a sword ready to thy hand, strike at my 
heel,—shear it off straightway—heed not my life! Quick, quick, 


my son! 
NE. 


And what new thing hath come on thee so suddenly, 


that thou bewailest thyself with such loud laments ? 


Seyffert, Wecklein: and Nauck approves, though he prints A’s reading, with odrws 


in brackets. 
739 ad aa L, from da dad. 


dotxopar | drolyomar. 
mode of writing the exclamations. 


(4) Cavallin: i@ Oeot. N. Ti Geods avacrévwy Kadeis; (omitting Tous). 
740 éon L. 

742 dré\wda from dré\o\a L; odAwda Turnebus. 
745 Bpovxouar: Bpvxoua L. 
L has dra: warG* ward’ wand* wamvdramat. 


741 6€ rw] dé ra L. 
743. Nauck conj. 
9746 The above is Herm.’s 


751—754 Schenkel would place these four vv. immediately after 739. 


751 rl 8 éorw otrw] ti & este TotTo T. 





reads io Qeot.—rti Qcods avactévev ka- 
Aets; Cp. dz. 1129 wn vuv ariua eods, 
Geots ceowopuévos. But the art. before 
Qeov’s, in which L and A agree, seems 
genuine here. 

741 Kupav: cp. 544 Nn. 

743 ff. Siépxerar. In 758 the disease 
is personified as airy, in 807 as 75€: here 
the subject might be simply kaxévy from 
742.—PpvKopat: cp. 7: Zr. 987 4 8 ab 
papa Bpv«et (the vécos). 

746 Written as above, the exclama- 
tions represent three successive cries of 
pain, each longer than the last, as the 
agony becomes sharper; they seem to 
suggest the convulsive movement of the 
lips from which the sounds are wrung. 

747 f. « tl cor Elpos mpoxetpov 
(=dpeort) xXepotv, if you have any 
sword ready in your hands. smpoxecpos 
can be combined with xepoty (as in Eur. 
Ll, 696 mpoxepov eyxos Xetpt Baordgfovc’ 
éuq) without seeming pleonastic, since 
the derived sense of the compound adj. 
(promptus) is prominent. Cp. 407 n.: 


Plat. Theaet. 200 C éav wh mpoxelpous 
éxn (émcornuas) é€v TH Pux7- 

matatoy eis akpov moda. The ulcered 
heel is to be severed from the foot. dxpos 
moos seems to mean simply, ‘the end of 
the foot,’ z.e. the heel (w7épva), the seat 
of the ulcer. Cp. 824. The phrase could 
also mean, ‘the foot at the end of the 
leg,’ as in Z/. 16. 640 ék Kepandijs e’AuTO 
O.amtrepes és modas cixpous (=simply ‘from 
head zo foot’): but this is less fitting 


here. 

750 10 ® mai, an earnest entreaty: 
cp. O. T. 1468 16’ vag, | 10 & yor7 
yevvace, 

751 f. veoxpov ealdvys: cp. 77. 


1130 dpriws veoopayrs, and Ant. 1283. 
—Ortov, causal, with the whole sentence: 
327 n.: wavtod with ivyry, etc.; object. 
gen.—I give troet, instead of the vulg. 
moets. moveicbae (midd.) ordvov=aTévew: 
whereas moetv ordvoy could mean only, 
‘to cause, or excite, it.” We cannot 
defend moeis here by //. 15. 363 moujoy 
(act.) ad@v¥pyara, which is not a mere 
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a > Gy > 
PI. otc f, 6 réxvov. NE. ti <8’> €orw; 1. otc, @ wat. 
, 
NE. ti Got; 
>’ 5 A Sy i A 
ovk oioa. PI. was ovk otoba; Trarmaratratal. 


NE. dewov ye TovTicaypa TOV voonmaros. 755 
PI. dewov yap ovde pytov: add’ otKTipe pe. 
NE. 


ti Snta dpdow; Pl. pH pe tapByocas mpodas: 
HKEeL yap avtTn dia ypovov, TAdvois tows 
ws e€et\noOn. NE. io iw dvoTynve ov, 
dSvaoTnve OnTa Oia TOvaV TavT@V davets. 


760 


753 f. rl 5’ éorw; T: ri éorw; L.—L distributes the persons thus: NE. rl oo. I. 
ov« olda | N. r&o otk oloba | &. mdrma k.7.X. The distribution in the text is Bothe’s.— 
rénma rdrmamat L. (The accent on the third a is crossed out. The mm in both places 
is cramped, as if made from 7.) 755 tovreloayua L. Dindorf (on the authority 
of Diibner’s collation says, ‘tovmeicayua, sed ex roiticaypa factum, quod librarius 
scribere cocperat.’ 1 cannot perceive any ground for this belief. The letters e after + 
are here written in the compendious form 4. The curve at the bottom should be noted 
as distinguishing this part of the character from the simple ¢, which, when it follows 7, 
is usually in Lastraight stroke. There is no trace of erasure or re-touching. émeloayua 





periphrasis for d@vpew, but = ‘making 
playthings’ in the sand,—houses, dykes, 
etc. Nor can dewd move be cited, which 
is not an equiv. for dewov mowotua, but 
means ‘to do dreadful things,’ referring 
to the outward display of horror or grief 
by gestures or cries. (Cp. my n. on 
Andoc. or. 1 § 41.) In Az. 75, where 
dpe (midd.) is now read by most edd., 
L has dpnio. 

753 ti oot; These words clearly 
belong to Neopt., and mean, ‘ What is 
the matter with thee?’ ‘The phrase is 
not a usual one; but it is clear enough 
here, esp. as érrw can easily be carried 
on. Hermann, giving ti coi to Philo- 
ctetes, took it as meaning ‘ What is that 
to thee?’ (guid tua refert?)—a protest 
against closer questioning. 

755 toitioaypa. émiodrrew is clas- 
sical as=‘to put a load on’ a baggage- 
animal, or ‘to saddle’ a horse (Her., 
Xen., etc.): and éricayua was a common 
word, at least in later Greek, as may be 
inferred from the schol. on Ar. Wud. 450 
(éricoayua T&v dvwy), and from its use by 
the Lxx. (Lev. xv. 9). In the marg. of 
L the gl. is, 7 émelcodos* ) Tpocb jk. 
The second word suits rovmicayua: the 
first refers to the vw. 2. rovme(oaypa, in 
the sense of ‘access.’ But such a word 
is neither extant nor conceivable. Bergk’s 
roimiowypa (émicifw), ‘hounding on,’ 


would mean here, ‘exasperation,’—as if 
some Fury were stimulating the véonua. 
The word was used by Soph. in his 
Athamas, acc. to an amended gloss in 
Hesychius (Soph. fr. 8). 

756 f. yap=‘ indeed,’ in assent; cp. 
O. 7. 1117 n.—8pdoa: aor. subj. 

758 f. qKe...€€erAnoby. Ph. fears 
that the sight of his horrible sufferings 
may deter Neopt. from taking him on 
board. He says,—‘Do not be scared 
into abandoning me. For this tormentor 
(avrn, the personified vécos) comes only 
now and then (8a xpdévov),—when she 
has been sated, haply, with her roamings.’ 
And so—since the voyage to Greece will 
take less than one whole day (480)—he 
is not likely to have an attack while 
at sea. Three points deserve notice. 
(1) wKee=‘is wont to come,’—a sense 
which is as fitting for it as for a regu- 
lar perfect tense used in the ‘ gnomic’ 
manner (érw7e, Ant. 1126). So in Plat. 
Symp. 188 A jKew is joined to the gnomic 
aor. 70lknoev: and in Xen. Oec. 21. 3 
éxBaivovow ...7Kkovot denotes a repeated 
occurrence. (2) 8a xpovov, ‘after an 
interval of time,’ implies here, as it 
usually does, that the interval is a con- 
siderable one: cp. 285 n., where Lys. 
or. 1 § 12 is cited. (3) mAdyvots is con- 
trasted with jke. The word was sug- 
gested by the fact that intermittent fevers 
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PH. Thou knowest, my son. 
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NeE. What is it? PH. Thou 


knowest, boy. NE. What is the matter with thee? I know 


not. 


NE. 
NE. What shall I do? 


PH. How canst thou help knowing? 


PH. Forsake me not in fear. 


Oh, oh! 


Dread, indeed, is the burden of the malady. 
PH. Aye, dread beyond telling. 


Oh, pity me! 
This 


visitant comes but now and then,—when she hath been sated, 


haply, with her roamings. 
Ne. Ah, hapless one! 


is also in A, B,T: while Harl. has éricayua. Bergk conj. todrlavypa. 


Hapless, indeed, art thou found in 


all manner of woe! 


758 f. HKeE 


yap atirn bia xpovov mrAdvae tcwo | wo éEerdyjoOy L (the o of wo added by S). In- 


stead of mAdvos, I and Harl. give riavns. 
Schmidt, Ajnyee yap avrh bia xXpovov mravors vooos | ws ékewANCON. 


Fr. W. 
Following the 


For 7xet, Heimsoeth conj. exer. 


MSS. in the rest, Bothe conj. isous for iows: Arndt adds ¢déy after éEerAnoOn, deleting 


the first lw. 
759 ws ékerdyjcOn. 
NE. i dvornve ov. 


Nauck would write, thavwuévy, | Taxéws 6’ erdjoOn, or viv & éFerdnoOn. 
NE. lw iw, dvornve ot] Triclinius wrote ws éer\yjobn. ed. 
Hermann, ws é£erd\jnoOn. NE. dei. iv Siornve ov. 


760 rovwy | 


Blaydes reads Bporav.—mrdvrwy daveis] Wakefield conj. roA\Gy POapeis. 





(etc.) were called tXavyres (Hippocr. 
Epid. 1. 944). The term implied that 
the intervals were irregular: cp. Erotian 
Gloss. p. 306 (quoted by Arndt) mAdv7- 
Tes mupeTol AéyovTac of mH KaTa TdéLV 
go.r@vres. This may be illustrated 
by the use of wAavac@a in Her. 6. 52, 
qv 6€ mravGrat...€vaddak roetoa 
she is capricious, varying the order’— 
opp- to xara Tatra alet roevca). So id. 
7. 16. 2 &vimvia...Ta és dvOpwmous mem)a- 
ynuéva (‘the dreams which are wont at 
times to visit men’). It was easy, then, 
for the poet to imagine the fitful vécos as 
a personified wanderer, who, when sated 
with wandering, comes back to her 
abode:—much as Aesch. (P. V. 275) 
speaks of calamity ‘roaming’? among 
men: mAavwuévn | mpos &dNor’ doy a47- 
fovn mpoorgvavet. Cp. below, 808 déeta 
poira Kai rTaxel’ amépyera. So the 
schol., who explains mAdvows by 6da7o0- 
plats:—7Kew 7) vocos, tows bre Exopécbn 
TraVwuevn* ws el Anpds 6é moretrar Tov 
Néyov. This is clearly better than to un- 
derstand,—‘ when it has once been sated, 
it returns only after a long interval, —in 
wandering fashion, seemingly’ (mAdvots 
being then a modal dat.).—For conjec- 
tures, see Appendix. 

eEerdyoOn.— io. There is no other 
example of such a hiatus in a tragic 
trimeter. (As to lyrics, cp. 832, 851.) 


ue 


“if 


Probably, however, the text is sound. 
The verse is divided between two speak- 
ers, there is a full stop after é&emr\jo6n, 
and the second speaker begins with an 
interjection. Thus the hiatus has an 
exceptional excuse. On the other hand 
no emendation is probable. qed (in- 
stead of the first t&) is certainly not so, 
whether it be given to Ph. or Neopto- 
lemus. Gaisford says, ‘é§émrAno’, ut vi- 
detur, conj. Elmsleius.’ This would re- 
quire us to read mAdvous, or (keeping 
m\avots) to understand a’rovs. But the 
context strongly confirms éfemr\7o07. 

760 ‘There is an error in the tradi- 
tional numbering here, as the fourth verse 
after this is called 765. The origin of 
this error is explained in the Appendix. 
To avoid changing the usual numeration 
throughout the rest of the play, I designate 
the next verse as 762.—8yTa. Cp. £7. 
1163 Ws mw’ arwdeoas, | dmwdeoas OfT’.— 
Svornve...pavels: the predicative adj. is 
assimilated to the vocative partic. Cp. 
828 n.: Aesch. Pers. & modtKNauTe Pil- 
Root Gavew. Eur. Zvo. 1221 ot 7’ © Tor’ 
otoa KaNivike pupiwy | wATeEp TpoTraiwy. 
Propert. 2. 15. 2 Lectule delicits facte 
beate mezs. 

Sid movev mavtev, ‘2 all manner of 
troubles, ’—z.e., ‘in the course’ of them: 
O. 7. 773 6a Tixns Todos’ tidy. Eur. 
L. T. 988 dia move 7’ ayer (sc. 6 daluwr). 
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ZOPOKAEOY= 


Bovheu hg Boyar Ora. Kal Giyo ti oov; 


Ol. py onta TOUTO y* 


ahd poe Ta TOE éLov 


Ta", OOTEp qyTOV be dptios, ews avy 


TO mea TovTO Ts vo~ouv TO VuV Tapov; 
ool avr OL kat prhacce. 


765 
hay Baver yap ouv 


UTVOS pe OTaV TEP 70 KOKOV ec TOOE' 
KOUK €OTL An gae mpoTepov: ad\’ éav ypewv 


eKy OV evdew. 


nv Oe THOE TO XPOVO 
pohao exetvou, TpOs Ocav, ebicuau 


77° 


éxdvTa, pyr AKOVTD payTe TQM TEXYN 
Ketvous _beewan TavTa, LY oavTov Ce ju 
Kaj. ’ OvTa OavToU _TpoaTpomor, KTELWAS yevy. 


NE. 


®]. idov, d€you, Tat’ TOV 


Odpoe. mpovotas OUVEK* ov dobnoerau 
Tm\AHV Gol TE KdpLole Evy tvyn Se Tpoo Pepe. 
hOdvov d€ mporKkvaor, 


775 


762 AdBapat 67a] In L fra was omitted by the 1st hand, but has been inserted _by 


S. Itis in A and the other later Mss. 
L: é&4y A: éélkn I: 


Mollweide conj. AdBeo Ta TOE. 
é€nxy B, and so Brunck. 


767 eFine 
Schneidewin formerly conj. av. 





762 Potrhe AdBwpar..; L/. 80 de- 
Revs | welvwuev...; This idiom is a para- 
taxis of two questions originally distinct: 
Bote; A4Bwuac; Where the subjunctive 
stands first, as in Dem. or. 14 § 27 00 
BovreoGe...; the verb of wishing might 
seem to be parenthetic. But such an ex- 
ample as Plat. Rep. 372 C, e...Bovd\eoOe... 
Oewpnowmuer, ovdév amoxwher, Shows that 
the subjunctive had come to be felt as 
depending on the verb of wishing. In 
classical Greek no conjunction pond be 
used to link the verbs, since BovAowar and 
6é\w took only the inf. In later Greek 
we still have @édes TOLHow 5 (St Luke 
xvili. 41:) but also 0é\w iva d@s (St Mark 
vi. 25). 87a has been suspected here, 
because it occurs in 757, 760, 763. Nauck 
would remove it by rewriting the passage 
thus :—fovder Ad Bwpat Kal “Oly93 PIA, 
Bi TouTd ye, | GAN’ wom ep qTov we dpriws, 
7a TOs’ eho, [ &ws ag TO HUA TOUTO 
ris véoou, | c@e abra Kal pUd\acoe. But 
here, asin 757, it is interrogative, while in 
760 and 763 it is otherwise used ; and this 
gee of usage palliates the iteration, 
Cp. the threefold dAXé in 645, 647, 651: 
also O. 7. 517 Pépov, 519 PEpovTt, 520 be- 
pel, where the excuse is the same as here, 
viz. that, in the 1st and 3rd places the 
word means ‘tend,’ but in the 2nd, ‘bear.’ 
No weight attaches to the fact that the 


rst hand in L accidentally omitted d7ra, 
which the reviser added. In 772 L lacks 
ravra altogether; and yet that word is 
certainly sound. 

763 pot: ethic dat. : ONG ayn 

764 tws without, dv, as I7. 148, Az 
555. Cp. OT: .—avq: 639n. 

765 70 Tp. .THS vooov: Az. 363 
To whua THs atns: Aesch. Ag. 850 mi’ 
amoorpéwat vogov. 

766. ydp ovv: ‘for indeed’ (pre- 
facing an explanation); Ant. 459. — etn, 
draw to an end: Her. 2. 139 ws ov 6 
xXpovos ovTos é&je. 

768 Anta. The subject to the inf. 
is 7) kaxévy. When the pain is subsiding 
(é&ln), the patient falls asleep; and it is 
only by sleep that the pain can be wholly 
allayed (Ajéac). The schol. explains 
AjEac by ris ddvvns matoacOa, as if 
the subject were we: but where Ajyw 
is so used the gen. is commonly added, 
as in Az. 274 énke...7THs vdoou-! 

769 f. éxnhov evdayv. pe is easily 
supplied from 767; the omission is thus 
less bold than that in 801 (€umpnoov).— 
Tode TH xpovy, within it; cp. 715 de- 
KETEL xpbve, n.—éketvot: Odysseus and 
Diomedes (570)- 


771 ékovta pnt aKovta. A pire 
is understood before éxévra: cp. Aesch. 


Ag. 532 Ildpis yap otre cuvrehys mods: 


PIAOKTHTHS 


Shall I take hold of thee, or lend thee a helping hand ? 

PH. No, no:—but take this bow of mine, I pray thee,—as 
thou didst ask of me just now,—and keep it safe till this present 
access of my disease is past. For indeed sleep falls on me when 
this plague is passing away, nor can the pain cease sooner; but 
ye must allow me to slumber in peace. And if meanwhile those 
men come, I charge thee by Heaven that in no wise, willingly 
or unwillingly, thou give up this bow to them,—lest thou bring 
destruction at once on thyself and on me, who am thy suppliant. 

Ne. Have no fears as to my caution. The bow shall pass 
into no hands but thine and mine.—Give it to me, and may 
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good luck come with it! 


PH. There it is, my son :—and pray the jealous gods that 


769 éxndov] Exn\dv w B. 
vy (from py) tTérar L. pndé Tw Dind. 


tavTa, which is absent also from R and K, but present in A and the rest. 


771 yuyr dxovra L: und’ dxovra Dindorf.—wpire rw] 


772 yelewa taita] webcive L, omitting 
774 45 


adds 7’ to mpovotas, and so Blaydes.—oiivex’] eivex’ Nauck. 





and O. 7. 236ff. (n.): Azt. 267. Din- 
dorf changes par’ to pnd’. This is, of 
course, admissible. When a single ovdé 
(or ~dé) connects two words, the nega- 
tive force is more often, indeed, confined 
to the second, as in 756 dewov yap ovdé 
pnrov. But there are also many ex- 
amples in which ovdé negatives the pre- 
ceding word also: as Thuc. 8. 99 ai 
Dolvicoat vies ovde 0 Ticcadéprns...7jKov. 
Ar. Av. 694 yi & ot ahp ov8’ obparos 
jv. Where, however, ovdé is thus retro- 
spective, another negative (such as ovdév) 
is usu. joimed to the verb: Her. 1. 215 
cionp@ 6é ov dpyipw xpéwvrar ovdév: 
Thuc. 6. 55 Qeccadod péev od’ “Immdpyxou 
ovdels mais yéypamra (add id. 5. 47 cited 
below): Dem. or. 22 § 4 admdoty perv 
ovdé Sixaov odbév ay elwe exor.—prre 
to téexvy. Here again Dindorf writes 
pndé. Note that, whether pare or undé 
be read, it does not here balance the 
preceding pajre (or pdé), since éx. wyr’ 
dx. =(u70’) éx. unr’ dx.: hence we might 
read pat dxovra, and yet pydé tw réxvy. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. 426 B otTe pdpuaxa ore 
kKavoes oUTE Toual ov a’ émwoai. But 
it is needless to alter pyte.—For téxvy, 
cp. Az. 752 mavroia réxvn: Thue. 5. 47 
Oma pn ekéotw emihépew...TéexXvyn pene 
enXarg pnoemia: Xen. Anab. 4. 5. 16 
édeiro alTay mdon Téexvn Kal pnxXarA LH 
dmoXecimec bat. 

773 mpootpotoyv: in this sense only 
here and in O. 7. 41. Cp. 470 ixérns 
ixvotpat: 930: Tov mpooTpira.ov, Tov iké- 
Tv.—ktelvas yévy: cp. 1067: Ai. 588 


pn mpodovs Huds yévy. Plat. Soph. 217 
pN...amapynbeis yévy. 

774%f. mpovolas otvex’. One Ms. (B) 
adds y to mpovoias. Where ovvexa or 
évexa has this sense (‘so far as’ a thing ‘is 
concerned’), ye is certainly frequent: cp. 
O. T. 857. mavrelas y’...otvex’: El. 387 
and 605 rovdé vy’ otvex’. In O.C. 22 
xpdévou mev otvex’, the pév is equiv. to ye. 
On the other hand in £/. 787 rév rijod’ 
ame@v otvex’, no MS. has dred 7’. 
And here the emphasis of ye is not re- 
quired.—mAnv ool re Kdipot: z¢., as I 
recelve them from thee, so to thee alone 
will I give them up. They shall pass 
between no hands save thine and mine. 
Cp. 668 Kal dévre Sotvar, n.—Edv TUxy, a 
poet. equiv. for the familiar tiyy ayab7 
(quod bene vertat): Plat. Symp. 177 E 
TUXn ayaby Karapxérw Paidpos. Cp. Aesch. 
Ch. 138 éhdetv 8 ’Opéarny deipo oly tUXN 
Twi | karedxouat cor: Ar. Av. 1723 Tept- 
mérecbe pdKapa | udKape ody TUYD. 

776 tov p0dvov & mpdcKveov, do 
reverence (cp. 657) to the divine jealousy, 
2.é., propitiate it by some gesture or word 
showing that you fear it. To hold the 
bow—though only as a temporary loan— 
was an honour so high that it might well 
excite that @Advos Gedy which resents too 
great evrvxia in men. Pind. /. 6. 39 6 
0 dbavdtwy pwn Opascérw PObvos | 6 Te 
Tepm@vov epauepov. Aesch. Ag. go4 Pbdvos 
0 awésrw* moda yap Ta ply Kaka | ivet- 
xomecOa: id. P. V. 936 of mpocxuvodyres 
Thy Adpdcreav cool (2.e. Néuecw). Plat. 
Rep. 451A mpookyS 6é Adpacrery...xdpu 
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pa ee yevéo Pac moNvTrov aura, 


ZOPOKAEOY= 


pnd? OT@S 


Epol mic Kat TO Tpool €[L0v KEKTNLEVO. 


780 


NE. @ @eoi, yéevouro TAVTA VOV* yevouro de 
TOUS OUpLoS TE kevaradrs, OmroL ToTe 
feds Sukatot yo otddos Topo vera. 

®I. aX “OKvos, ) Tat, py 


*aréheot evyn <p exer>* 


orden yep av jou doiviov 760 é€x Bubov 
Kn)Ktov aiwa, Kal TL TpoTdoK@ veéor. 


Taal, pev. 


785 


a s\? S , Qs Sees , , 
TATMTOL pan, @ TOUS, OlO | EPYAOEL KQKQ, 


TpooepTe, 
Tpo TEpXeTa TOO eyyus. 


” , 
OuyLoL pow TaAas. 


EXETE TO Tpaypa: py pvynte pndapy. 


aT TATA ts 


79° 


oO céve Kepadhyy, elfe cov Sdiaptrepés 


oTepvev EXOUT akynous noe. 
@ Sumdov orparnharat, 


Tamat pad avlis. 


Lal lal 
pev, Tarrat, 


"Aydpenvov, @ Mevéhae, Tas av avT euov 


777 und brws| Herwerden conj. wjro? ws : 
780 xevoradjs| kal evotadno L. 
The only variants are aA)’ od in B, and 


érot’: Blaydes, av@ otrws dws. 


(ste) 6€50ux’ & mat ph pw’ aterno evx7’ L. 


Heimsoeth, undaw’ ws: Tournier, und? 
782 dad\\a 


the reading of Triclinius (prob. his own conjecture) aN’ ody dédorxa uy pw? aTEAHs EvXN, 


Téxvov (with the v. 2. uw o dreds written above). 


Appendix. 783 dolviov A, por.oy L. 


For emendations see comment. and 
784 spocdoxet L, with ‘w written above 





ov pé\\w Aéyew. I do not write Pddvor, 
since it seems unnecessary to assume a 
definite personification: cp. 436 méXe- 
fos, 

777£. pa...yevéo8at depends on péc- 
Kusoy as on a verb of praying. (This is 
simpler than to make the inf. epexegetic 
‘so that,’ etc.)—aoAvmova, Ph. speaks 
as if his own sufferings in Lemnos, and 
the various trials of Heracles, were due 
to the bow, once Apollo’s: z.e., as if its 
mortal owners had been punished by 
jealous gods for the excessive good- 
fortune of possessing it. —pd? OTFWS, Sc. 
éyéveto, in the sense of ouvyveyxe, turn 
out as they did for me. For 67rws in- 
stead of ola, cp. O.C. 1124 Kal co Geol 
mopovev ws ya HéXw (n.). 

779 ff. Qeol: for the synizesis cp. 
196. —yévouto...yévorto 8: cp. 633 n.— 
Tatra v@v: the vague phrase covers his 
secret prayer,—that, sharing the pos- 
session of the bow with Ph., he may also 
share the victory over Troy (115).—kev- 


oralrs, well-sped, expeditious: cp. 516 n. 
—Otrot Tote «.7.\.; with the same am- 
biguity as in 520. 

782 ad *dkvos K.TD. The Mss. have 
GAG, S50rk’, w trai, py me dreXr}s €vX7). 
Camerarius conjectured arn’ oby dédoKa, 
wy parny etxyn, Téxvov, which Cavallin 
prints. Wecklein gives 6édoxa 5, o 
Tat, un watny eUxn Tdde,...1n which Tdde 
is his own, and 6édocxa 6’ (instead of 
a\Aa dédoux’) is Neue’s. The conjecture 
in the text is my own. I differ from 
Camerarius in holding that the traditional 
® mat is genuine, and from Neue in hold- 
ing that the dAAa@ is genuine also. The 
spurious word is 8éSouK’, a gloss upon 
some rarer expression in the same sense, 
as Hermann saw; who wrote, adn’ ob 
Th gol, mat, pn ’TeATNS EDX WéNy. First, . 
as to metre. The words dAda dédoLk’, 
wat, pn mw aredns evxn can be read as 
a dochmiac dimeter, though of an unusual 
type(cp. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt, Rhythmec 
and Metric, p. 77). But they cannot be 
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it may not bring thee troubles, such as it brought to me and to 
him who was its lord before me. 

NE. Ye gods, grant this to us twain! Grant us a voyage 
prosperous and swift, whithersoever the god approves and our 


purpose tends! 


PH. Nay, my son, I fear that thy prayers are vain; for lo, 
once more the dark blood oozes drop by drop from the depths, 


and I look for worse to come. 
foot, what torment wilt thou work for me! 
Woe, woe is me! 


is drawing near! 
not, I pray you! 


Ah me, oh, oh! 


Thou hapless 
It creeps on me,—it 
Ye know it now :—flee 


O Cephallenian friend, would that this anguish might cleave 
to thee, and transfix thy breast! Ah me! Ah me! O ye chief- 
tains twain, Agamemnon, Menelaus, would that ye, instead of me, 


by 1st hand. 
conj. elpyaca. 
Tadas I’. 789 gvynre A: piyore L. 


that a bacchius rather than a cretic is required, Nauck con}. érorro?: 
ped. 791 ééve] fetve Eustath., p. 1396. 7.—€t 0€ cov L: 
792 éxo.r’| Wakefield conj. tko:r’, and so Blaydes. 


786 © Tovs| atéis B.—épydone L. Wecklein gives épydgfe 
788 of wou wo. tddac L (with A and others): 


: Hense 
oluot TaédNas B: moe 
arratarad A. Holding 
Dind., raat, 
el#e cof Hermann. 

794 ’Aydueuvov, o Mevédae] 


790 drrata L: 


Blaydes conj. Mevédaé 7” aie deus ty te, and so Nauck. 


construed : - can be only pe: and, though 
we read evxy, py p» dreAys (or ‘dreXais) 
€vx could not mean, ‘lest thou pray 
vainly oz my behalf’ An iambic tri- 
meter is required here. On this point 
recent edd. and critics are practically 
unanimous. In the whole passage from 
730 to 826 the series of trimeters is other- 
wise unbroken, save by those brief cries 
of Ph. which occur ‘extra metrum’ (785, 
787, 790, 796, 804). A solitary dochmiac 
dimeter is here inconceivable. The cor- 
ruption of the trimeter began with the 
loss of the last word, as in Az¢. 1301 the 
MS. mépiE came from epi Eider. Among 
the words suggested are 7éAn, TUXy, Kup, 
wey, 745’ 7, Tade, Téxvov. Of these, 
Tvxn alone has any resemblance to evx7: 
but exe might easily have dropped out 
after etxm. For the phrase eps 0) iG: 
652 Tov pmaducr’ SKvos oa’ exer; Next, 
as to atékeor’. An ellipse of 7 with 
by aredns evx7n would be too ae 
we must read etyy. Again, wh aredis 
evxn could not mean, ‘lest thou pray 
in vain.’ In Pind. Pyth. 5. 83 aredns 
...pavTetuacw is said of the god. On 
the other hand cp. Od. 8. 570 Ta Gé 
kev Beds 7 Teéoecey | HK’ arédeoT’ ely. 
And when EYXHI had become ev>x7, 
ATEAEZT would easily become dredjs, 
the 7’ being taken for an intruded re.— 
See Appendix. 


Tes.) INE 


For pa followed by a, cp. 933: O. 7. 
1388 76 wn arox\joa: L/. 1169 mh aro- 
AelrrecOar: Aesch. Hum. 85 TO wn ade- 
ketv: Eur. Tro. 981 wi) duadets mole Oeds. 
Most edd. now write muy dduKety, etc., 
assuming synizesis, rather than pddcKcety 
(crasis), or wi “6uKety. 

7842 kKnyktov: cp. 696 KnKxiomévay, n.— 
véov with a sinister sense: cp. 554 véa, 
5600 vewrepov, 751 veoxmov. 

786 f. épydoer=péddets éEpydoerOa: 
cp. 441 épets, 581 Afar. The fut. is better 
suited than épyd¢e to the presentiment of 
agony (mpocéptet). For the latter cp. 
Tr. 1010 AmTai pov...7d a0 epre. 

788 f. Tahas, nom.;cp. O. C. 753 4 7d- 
das ey (n.).—€xerTe, ‘know,’ as Ant. g éxets 
Tt kelovjkovoas ;—pdapy is supported by 
L here, and is not less fitting than wnda- 
44s, which Blaydes desires. Cp. O. C. 
1104 n. 

791 Keaddry: cp. 263 f., n.—ood 
with€xotto, cleave to thee, Stapmepes orép- 
voy, piercing thy breast (and not merely 
thy foot). ood, not gov, is needed here, 
where there is a contrast between the 
actual sufferer and the man to whom he 
wishes the plague transferred. If we read 
gov, the chief emphasis would fall on 
Ovaprepés oTépvwv. 

793 ff. pad adds: cp- OS T1300 
olor, | olwor wad’ avérs. —e Surhot otp.: 
cp. 264.—Aydpepvov, & Mevédae. A 


a 
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@ Odvare Odvate, Tas det KaANOVJLEVOS 
ouTw Kat pap ov OvVa poety Tote ; 
@ TEKVOV, @ yevva.iov, ddd ovhhaBov 


TO Anpvio TOO dvakahoupeve Tp | 
Kay TOL ToTe 


EjTpyoov, oO yevvate: 


800 


TOV ‘TOU Avos Talo avr t TOVOE TOV OToD, 
ad vov ov odes, TovT emnkiwoa Spar. 


Tt ys, Tat ; 


Tt dys; Tb TUy4s ; Tov TOT WY, TEKVOY, Kupets; 805 
NE. ady@ waha oy tam ool oTEvov Kad. 


®I. GAN, @ TEKVOV, Kat Oapaos t lay" 


796 «ou por MSS. (I' places the words after 798) : 
BOO avakadoupévy MSS. 


dvva Porson. 


ws HOE LOL 


i por Nauck. 798 dvvy MSS.: 
Meineke conj. dyxadovmevoy or dyKadov- 


pevos: Toup, avaKvkoupere : Blaydes, dvaxovoupere. Tournier would reject the v. 


805 Tod mor’ wy, Téxvov L, A, etc.: 


wod mor, @ Téxvoy I, K. 


806 ayo] 





proper name excuses an anapaest in 
any foot except the 6th (cp. O. C. 1). 
The fact that this licence has been used 
in the rst foot is no reason why it should 
not recur in the same v., if, as here, 
a second proper name requires it. We 
need not assume, then, with Hermann, 
that the second anapaest marks a laxity 
peculiar to the later period of tragedy. 
Blaydes conjectures, and Nauck adopts, 
Mevédaé 7 "Ayduenvov re—to the detri- 
ment, surely, of the verse.—For mas dv 
with optat., cp. 551 n.: for tpépoure, Az. 
503 harpelas... .TpEpel. 

tov tcov xpdvov. Here, again, the 
anapaest has been impugned, on the 
ground that it ought to be contained in 
a single word. But, as a prep. and its 
case are excepted from this rule (Eur. 
Or. 898 én rade SF jydpeve Acoujdns 
dvaé), so also are an art. and its noun. 

797 f£. & QOdvate. So Aeschylus, 
too, made Philoctetes invoke Death: 
fr. 250 @ Odvare mavay, ba Ww ariudogs 
Honey’ | udvos yap el od Ta avnkécrwr 
axe | larpds. Cp. O. C. 1220 (Death as 
the last émixovpos), and Az. 
Kat mpap: cp. O. C. 681 Ad dNeL...Kour” 
nuap del | vdpxiccos.—8tva, admitted 
in Attic verse as an equiv. for d¥vaca 
(Porson ec. 253): in prose it is post- 
classical. Cp. 849. 

799 & TéKVov, @ yevvatov. 
55 ® wémrov © Mevéd\ae: Ar. Av. 





Cp. 7. 6. 
1271 


® Ieoérap’, @ maxdpt’, @ copurare. 
Eur. Cycl. 266 @ xad\dNorov @ Kukdo- 
TLov. —adha, hortative : Cp. 230, 950. 

800 To A. Tad’ dvak. Tupl: yon fire, 
Famed as Lemnian ; 3 T0p 0 Atuviov dva- 
kaNovot:—the volcano Mosychlus, which 
was always associated with Lemnos, and 
which had given rise to the proverb 
Anpviov mip. One meaning of dvaxadely 
is ‘to call to’ a person by his name: 
Thuc. 7+ 7° § 8 dvaxadoiyTes dvouarrt 
Tov Tpinpapxov. Hence the verb is some- 
times joined with appellatives, as Thuc. 
1. 3 Aavaods.év rots meot...dvakahet 
(Homer deszgnates the Greeks as Danai): 
Soph. £7. 693 ’Apyetos pméev dvakadovpe- 
vos.—Not: ‘Yon Lemnian fire, which is 
so famous’ (as if dvaxadoupév, by itself, 
could mean ‘celebrated’): nor, ‘yon 
Lemnian fire which is invoked by me. 
There is thus no difficulty in dvaxaov- 
pévy when rightly understood, while the 
proposed substitutes (cr. n.) are all un- 
satisfactory. 

The volcanic mountain called Méavx os 
appears to have been on the east coast of 
Lemnos, south of the rocky promontory 
(‘Epuatoy dpos, v. 1459) to which the cave 
of Philoctetes was adjacent. No volcanic 
crater can now be traced in Lemnos; and 
it is probable that the ancient Mosychlus 
has been submerged. See Appendix. 
Ajpyiov mip was proverbial for ‘a fierce 
fire’ (Ar. Zys. 299). Lycophron (227) has 
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might have this malady upon you, and for as long! Ah me, ah 
me! O Death, Death, when I am thus ever calling thee, day by 
day, why canst thou never come? O my son, generous youth, 
come, seize me, burn me up, true-hearted friend, in yonder fire, 
famed as Lemnian:—I, too, once deemed it lawful to do the same 
unto the son of Zeus, for the meed of these same arms, which are 
now in thy keeping. What sayest thou, boy,—what sayest thou? 


Why art thou silent? 
NE. 
pain. 


Where are thy thoughts, my son ? 
I have long been grieving in my heart for thy load of 


PH. Nay, my son, have good hope withal; this visitor comes 


Mollweide conj. svyS.—raml col] Blaydes conj. rapdi aol. 
kal MSS.; Nauck writes d\N’ & réxvoy wor: and so Cavallin. 


807 add’ G réxvor, 
The 1st hand in L had 


omitted this v., and has inserted it in smaller writing between the lines. 


Teppwoas yuia Anuvalw mupl in this sense, 
and calls Ajax 6 Ajuvios | rpnorhp ’Evv- 
ods (462), ‘Lemnian thunderbolt of war.’ 
Cp. Hesych. Ajprvcov BNémecy* érredy 
70 mip Anjunov. The legendary associ- 
ation of Lemnos with fierce crime (Ajuria 
kaxa) may have helped to suggest such 
phrases. 

8O1 Epmrpyoov: the omission of pe is 
somewhat bold here: but cp. 769, 1368: 
At. 496 adys, O. 7. 461 AaBys (sc. we). If 
we read trupt p'|, the émucvvadoupy might 
be defended by the elision of 6, 7, and 
once Tair’ (O. 7. 332) at the end of a 
verse (O. 7. 29 n.). But the fact seems 
to be that ovAAaBov in 799, which at 
once suggests me, excuses the absence of 
the pron. here. 

802 f. tov tov Ads 7aid’, Heracles: 
cp. 727 f. n.—o@fets, as their temporary 
guardian: cp. 766.—tovr’ ; ze. éumpijoat, 
cp. 670. Heracles was conveyed to the 
summit of Oeta by his son Hyllus, who 
helped to make the pyre, but refused to 
kindle it (77. 1214). It was kindled, 
acc. to one account, by Philoctetes; acc. 
to another, by his father Poeas. The 
former version was naturally preferred 
where the aim of the legend was to 
honour Philoctetes, since thus he in- 
herited the bow directly from Heracles: 
and, since Philoctetes was a more im- 
portant figure than Poeas, this was the 
prevailing account. The other version, 
which made Poeas the kindler, had a 
recommendation of a different kind in 
the eyes of mythologists who aimed at 
a strict chronology,—viz., that the epi- 
sode was thus confined to the generation 


before the Trojan war. Tzetzes, in his 
scholia on Lycophron, gives the first 
version in one place (on vv. gr4 ff.), and 
the second in another (on v. 50). —Cp. Ov. 
Met, 9. 229 At tu, Lovis inclyta proles, | 
Arboribus caests quas ardua gesserat Oete | 
Ingque pyram structis, arcus pharetram- 
gue capacem | Regnague visuras ierum 
Trotana sagittas | Ferre tubes Poeante 
satum ; guo flamma ministro | Subdita. 

erntiwoa, brought myself to do it, 
here almost=éré\unoa. Cp. Zl. 1273 
prrdrav | dddv éemakidoas...parjvar.— 
Spav with double acc., as 315, 918, 924, 
940. 

804 f. ti ys, mat; Neopt. has no 
answer for the prayer, éumpnoov. A 
genuine pity for the sufferer is beginning 
to move him; and he knows that, if the 
plot succeeds, this wretched man will be 
carried to the place which he most dreads. 
He remains silent.—rod trot’ @y, men- 
tally: cp. At. 42 mod yrdns tor’ ef; (n.) 

806 mddar 87): cp. 589.—tTdl ool... 
kakd, the ills which lie on thee: cp. 77. 
g81 GAN emt jor wedéw | Bdpos dm)erov- 
éuméwovev ppyv. Not, ‘the ills which 
have come upon thee; as though jKovTa 
could be understood (0.C, 1472 jKee T@0’ 
ém’ avdpl...reXevTy). Nor, ‘the ills in 
thy case.’ 

807 f. Kal O@dpoos icyxe, have good 
hope a/so (as well as &Ayos): for, as the 
access of the malady is sharp, so it will 
also be transient.—Nauck enteebles the 
sense by changing kai to por.—doira, 
of periodical visitations: Hes. Of. 103 
vovoot... | avrouaror poirGou: Arist. An. 


ffist. 7. 3 (p. 583 @ 26 Berl. ed.) ai... 
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o€eta dowd Kat TaXet GmEPXETOL. 

ahd’ avtidla, By pe Karahimys povor. 
NE. Odpoea, pevovper. PI. 7 peveis; NE. ocadas 

ppove.. SIO 

®I. ov pnv o evopKoy y a&ia Oéobar, rékvov. 
NE. ws ov Oéus ie eovore wou pode atep. 
Pl. ep Badhe XELpos: mioTw. NE. éuBdadd\w pevew. 
PI. eKeLore VUV pL, exeloe NE. ot héyes; 1. avo 
NE. ti tapadpovets avd; ti Tov ava hevaoers KUKAOV; 815 
@I. pebes pees pe. NE. Tot p80 ; Ol. pees more. 
NE. ov one ELOEL. Ol. amd ww odets, Hv mpoobiyys. 
NE. kai on peOinp’, et Te Oy mov ppoveis. 
PI. o yaa, ai Davao pov pe OTTws EXO" 


70 yap KOKOV 760° OUKET opbova bai pe ed. 


820 


NE. 7ov avdp €ovxey UVTvos ov pakpov ypdvov 


809 xaraNirys] Katadelrno L, with ¢ above e from rst hand. 
éuol ore L. 
814 éxeice viv w’] w is in L (added in an erasure by S) and A: 
815 ri rapappovets] Meineke conj. 7 for rl. 


Wunder writes deuicr’.—éuotore Herm.: 


some of the later Mss., as I’, B, K. 


—retooeac made from Aevono in L. Cp. 1068. 
818 Kal 67 weOinue [from meOelnuc]: rh 6) wréov dpoveio: L. 


ben for jv. 


812 béus y’] 
813 wevey A: pévew L. 
it is absent from 


817 jv rpocbiyys] Burges conj. 
Kal 0 





Kabdpoes pordot.—ofeia, taxeta adver- 
bially: cp. 526, 1080. 

sil ov pyv. In this formula, as in 
kal pny, adda pny, pny is properly ad- 
versative (‘however’): cp. O. 7. 810 ov 
pay lonv ih ee Here pj is like 
‘nay, or ‘well’: z.¢., the thought im- 
plied is, ‘I chauld prefer a promise on 
oath; however, I do not like to ask for 
it. *__4yopxov.. érbat, = dpxw miordou : 
cp. O. 7. 276 womep pw apatov &daPes. 
So Oed. to Theseus, in a like case: O. C. 
650 oro o° bd’ GpKov y ws KaKOY TioTW- 
goa, where see n. 

812 ws, (be sure) that: 117 n.— 
@éus receives a slight emphasis from 
ye: ‘it is needless for me to take an 
oath: even if I wished to leave thee, it 
is not /aw/ul for me to do so.’ By 
Qéuts Philoctetes understands the youth’s 
sense of duty towards a suppliant (773): 
the spectators know that Neopt. is think- 
ing of the oracle (841).—é€potort: so 
Al. 1225 pottore (mot ’ore L). 

813 epBadde «.7.\. Here Philoctetes 
receives this pledge in place of an oath. 


In 7y. 1181 ff. the intense anxiety of 
Heracles is marked by the fact that he 
exacts from Hyllus, first the de&d, and 
then the épxos :—é€uBaddXe xelpa deEvav mpw- 
TLoTa fLor:-—Ouvu Ards vov Tod me PioavTos 
xdpa. When belligerents had taken oaths 
to a treaty, the hand-pledge followed, as 
the seal of mutual confidence: it was the 
moral sanction added to the religious. 
Xen. Anab. 2. 3. 28 wuooay kal deéas 
édocav. 

814—818 éxeioe viv wp’. On leav- 
ing the cave with Neopt., Ph. had moved 
a few steps on the path leading down 
the cliffs to the shore. When the first 
attack of the disease came on (732), he 
stopped. The second attack (782) found 
him stationary in the same spot. A third 
is now beginning; and he begs Neopt. 
to take him éketoe, z.e., up to the cave, 
where he will at least have the couch of 
leaves (33) to rest upon. Neopt. does 
not understand that éxetoe means, to the 
cave: so Ph. adds, dvw. Neopt. has 
meanwhile taken hold of Ph., fearing 
that he may fall, or throw himself, from 
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sharply, but goes quickly. Only, I beseech thee, leave me not 


alone. 
Ne. Fear not, we will remain. 
NE. Be sure of it. 
PH. 
NE. 
PH. Thy hand for pledge! NE. 
PH 
thou? PH. Up yonder— 
NE. What is this new frenzy? 


vault above us? 


Ein Pebine comet meaxo,! 


go, I say! 
NE. I will not. 


PH. Thou wilt remain? 


Well, I do not ask to put thee on thy oath, my son. 
Rest satisfied: ’tis not lawful for me to go without thee. 


I give it—to stay. 


Now take me yonder, yonder—NE. Whither meanest 


Why gazest thou on the 
NE. Whither? PH. Let me 


PH. Thou wilt kill me, if thou touch me. 


NE. There, then—lI release thee, since thou art calmer. 


PH. O Earth, receive me as I die, here and now! 


This 


pain no longer suffers me to stand upright. 


NE. Methinks sleep 


peOinus’ rh dé 6) mEov Ppovets; A (and so Brunck). 


will 


long: 


come to him g: 


ere 


Triclinius wrote Kal 6) weOinul 


oe* TL On wWEov Ppovers; Erfurdt, weAinu’: 7 7b 67 etc.: Hermann, ed re 6, which has 


been generally received. 


Blaydes, however, writes cal 67) weAlemwac. 


Tt On méov 


ovets;—F. W. Schmidt conj. ef te 6% wAéov movets: Cavallin, ef re 6% és mXéov 
Hp J 7 


moets: Nauck, el te 62) 760’ eor’ &kos. 





820 765’] rot7’ T. 





the cliffs (roor): his speech and manner 
show a fresh frenzy of agony (mapa- 
gpovets av), and his rolling eyes are 
upturned to the sky (tov avw Aetooets 
KvKAov). The mere touch of the youth’s 
hands is torture to the sufferer (817): 
and Neopt. releases him the moment that 
he seems to be recovering self-mastery 
(et re 81 A€ov dpoveis). 

815 av, as at 732 ff., 782 ff.—rov 
Gvw KviKAov, the vault of the sky (roy 
KUKNov mavTa Tod ob'pavod, Her. 1. 131): 
cp. Ar. Av. 1715 dou) 8 dywvduacros 
és Bdbos Kixdov | xwpet.—Not, ‘the orb 
of the sun’ (jAlov Kixdos, Ant. 416, fr. 
668). 

816 f. rote, tandem aliguando: 1041, 
O. T. 335.—@mo p’ édeis: cp. 1177. 
Such tmesis, though frequent in tragic 
lyrics, is rarer in dialogue: Azz. 432 
avy dé vw | Onpwued’: Eur. Or. 1047 &k 
Tol we THES: perh. parodied by Ar. Vesp. 
784 avd Tol me meifes: id. Ach. 295 Kard, 
ce xwoouev: Plut. 65 amd o 6\O Kaxodv 
KaK@s. 

818 Kal 57 peO(np’, I do release thee: 
O. C. 31 n.—et te Sy: here 67 nearly= 


On: cp. O. 7. 968 n.—héov dpoveis, 
art more sane. Cp. Az. 81 meunydr’ 
dvopa...dxvets l0eiv ;--ppovotyra yap vw 
ovK dy éféornv: and 2b. 344 avnp ppoveiv 
€ockev (when Ajax is ‘in his right mind’ 
again). The rst hand in L wrote here, 
kai On meDelnme (szc)’ rh dy whéov Ppo- 
veto. No Ms. has et, which Hermann 
restored. But it has not been noticed 
that the mis-spelling we(elnm in L may 
have been due to the fact that its arche- 
type had pebinu’ ei. 

819 f. Bavdcipov, proleptic, as in Az, 
516 Kal pyrép’ addy polpa Tov pioavrd 
Te | kadetNev “Acdov Bavacimous olkjropas. 
Cp. Pind. PB. 1. 51 ody 8 dvdyka pw 
plrov | kal Tis éwy peyaddvwp éoavev 
(so as to make him a friend).—é1rws 
éxw, forthwith: Azt. 1108 wd’ ws exw 
oTelxorm’ dv.—épPote Gat, here, to de (not 
to become) ép6és, z.¢., ‘to stand upright’: 
cp. Xen. Cyr. 8. 8. 10 éxpépovTar, érecdav 
pynKére dtvwvTat dpHovmevor é€tévar (‘on 
their own feet’). 

821 ov pakpod xpdvov: cp. O. C. 
397 ngovra Batod Kovxl pvplov xpbyov 
n.). 


orp. XO. ” 


825 


830 
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Efe" Kapa yap varvdcera TOOE* 
idpws ye Tot vu Tav Karaordler d€uas, 
pedawd a aKpov Tis Tapéppwyev Todos 
aimoppayns pre. ah’ cdo oper, diron, 
Exn\ov avTov, ws av eis UTVOV TEOD. 
Trv odvvas ddans, “Trve 0 ddyéwr, 

2 evaes nutty edOous, 

3 evatwy evaiwv, ovat: 

4 oppact 8 *avtioxots 

5 Tdvd alyhav a TéTaTAL TaVUY. 


823 idpws yé rol vw MSS. 
yé. Buttmann conj. lépws re: 
lein conj. €ws. 


(idpwo vé Tou vy, sic, L); 
Dind. idpws dé, or 1398 péov TE. 
827—8838 L divides the vv. thus :—iav’— | huty 2dac | edaiwy 


except that K has 6é for 
826 ws] Weck- 


ovak | Supaciy— |ravd (stc)— | 0c 10.— | & réxvov— | rot 6&— | rdvTedOev—| H5n— | rpdo- 


cew— | yw buav— | rohkV—dpyurac. 
828 ciaés] evayo L, with gl. ev’rvous: 


827 ddyéwy] Hermann conj. 
the only vz. 


adyeos. 


Z. is evmevns (I'). Cp. Hesych. 





823 yé rou, as O. C. 1324, At. 534, 
I, TOROS NE TO On (OF Me Git, lalege 
vyé Tot is like yobdv, z.e., it gives a reason 
for their belief. (Cp. 767.) ‘He seems 
likely to fall asleep soon, since (ydép) his 
head is sinking back; at any rate, a sweat 
is certainly breaking out,’ etc. 

824 f. dkpov...modes: cp. 748.— 
dap, not a vein of the body, but the 
thin stream in which the blood issues: 
cp. Polyb. 34. 9 (the removal of an ob- 
struction) éXevBepol Tas PrAEBas THs THY, 
wor dvaBdvew evrdpws. So Martial ro. 
30. 10 Lucrina vena. 

827—864 The place of a second 
stasimon is taken by this xouuds. The 
strophe (827—838) is divided from the 
antistr. (843—854) by a jfecwdds, consist- 
ing of four hexameters for Neoptolemus. 
The antistr. is followed by an é2q@dds 
(855—864). For the metres, see Metrical 
Analysis. 

A xoup6s was properly a lyric lamenta- 
tion (Opjvos) in which one of the actors 
took part with the Chorus. But the 
name can be used in a larger sense to 
describe any lyric dialogue between actor 
and Chorus, even when the character of 
a lamentation is not present. 

The strophe here was sung by one 
half of the Chorus, and the antistrophe 
by the other. Sophocles had raised the 
number of the tragic Chorus from 12 to 
15 by adding a coryphaeus (whose part 


had hitherto been taken by one of the 
ordinary choreutae), and two leaders 
of jurcxdpra,—called mapacrdrat, because, 
when the Chorus was drawn up facing 
the actors, they stood on either side of 
the coryphaeus. The Ajax affords an- 
other certain instance of juxdp.a (866 
ff.). 

The Chorus urge Neoptolemus to seize 
the moment while Philoctetes sleeps, and 
to sail away with the bow. He replies 
that it would be as useless as it would be 
base to take the bow without its master, 
whom the oracle has declared to be in- 
dispensable. They are still pressing their 
counsel when the youth perceives that 
Philoctetes is about to awake. 

827 ff. The first’ ave has v, but the 
second, ¥: cp. 296 n.—é8vtvas alludes to 
the sharp physical anguish of Ph.: éAyéov 
is the more general w vord ,—pain, whether 
of body or of mind. —’Ymve 8’: the 6é 
stands here as it would stand after the 
repeated adj., “Ymve, dans (wév) 66., ddans 
€ adyéwy : cp. 633. 

evats instead of evais, the predicative 
adj. being assimilated to the sues 
("Yarve) in the voc.: cp. 760: Az. 695 ff. 
aNlrdaykte.. pave’: aheoen 17. 66 ds 
K@pe yévoto: Callimachus fr. 213 dv7t yap 
€xANOns “TuBpace IlapGeviov (the river Im- 
brasus in Samos): Tibullus 1. 7. 53 vedas 
hodierne.—evaks must certainly be a dactyl 
(see Metr. Anal.), and in 844 the words 
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see, his head sinks backward ; yes, a sweat is bathing his whole 
body, and a thin stream of dark blood hath broken forth from 
his heel. 

Come, friends, let us leave him in quietness, that he may fall 
onslumber. | 


CH. Sleep, stranger to anguish, painless Sleep, come, at Kommos. 
our prayer, with gentle breath, come with benison, O king, and Strophe. 
keep before his eyes such light as is spread before them now; 


evadés, evrrvouv. evadrs, evnveuos’ of 6€ evans. Hence Schneider inferred a variant 
evaéés here, and Buttmann thought that this could come from dw, comparing veupo- 
omadys from ordw. Dindorf would prefer evadés, but would derive it from avddvw. 
Hermann altered evays to evaés (a dactyl,=844 wv 5 dy du-). Seyffert, accepting 
evaés, makes the a long, and in 844 reads wy av 8 dueiBy. 829 The second 
evaiwy was added by Triclinius, and first printed by Turnebus. 830 arricxas 


Musgrave and Brunck: davréyos MSS. Burges conj. dumicxors. 831 rdvd'] ravd’ 


L.—aiy\av] Reiske conj. 4x\vv.—raviv] ra viv L. 





v 5’ dv duel8y appear sound. But the 
short @ in evaés has caused perplexity. 
Certainly elsewhere we find a (Hes. Of. 
597 xwpw év evae, Od. 12. 289 Lepdporo 
ducaéos). But on the other hand &@ occurs 
in other Homeric forms from the same 
root,—dy, Gnrov, anro, ajnvat, anuevat, 
ajuevos, a7jrat. Thus, even though a was 
usual in eva7js, general epic associations 
would have made it easy for Sophocles 
to use evd7s where metrical convenience 
required it. 

evatwv, happy, and giving happiness. 
At Sicyon Pausanias (2. Io. 2) saw a 
statue of “Ymvos, with the surname of 
ér.dwTns,—t.e. the giver of ever fresh 
gifts to men,—the renewer of life. The 
epithet is explained by Paus. 8. 9. 1 where 
a Mantinean hieron of Zeds "Emidurns is 
mentioned,—émididdvar yap 07 ayaba 
avrov avOpwmos. The word tratéy in 832 
recalls the fact that this Sicyonian “Tmvos 
stood near the’ AckAnmeiov. 

These beautiful verses, which seem to 
breathe the very spirit of rest, are illus- 
trated by a bronze statue of “f'mvos now 
at Vienna. (Baumeister, p. 707.) The 
Sleep-god is advancing softly; his head 
is bent; a kindly smile is on his face; 
his eyes are half-closed; and in his out- 
stretched right hand he holds the horn 
from which the poppy-juice (unxwrcov) 
is to be shed on weary mortals. The 
right hand (as replicas show) once held 
a poppy-stalk,—answering to the fdGdos 
with which Hermes seals the eyes of 
men. Cp. Callim. Hym. Del. 134 008 


bre of AnOaiov éml wrepov “Lrvos épeloet. 
Statius Sz/v. 5. 4. 16 (invoking Somnus): 
—WNec te totas infundere pennas | Lumt- 
nibus compello meis: hoc turba precetur | 
Laetior ; extremo me tange cacumine vir- 
gae. Silius 10. 354 (Somnus) Per tenebras 
portat medicata papavera cornu...quatit 
inde soporas | Devexo capiti pennas, ocu- 
lisque quietent | Irrorat, tangens Lethaea 
tempora virga. 

830 f. oppact 8’ advtricxots, and 
keep before his eyes, tdv8’ alyhav @ 
tératat tavoy, this light which is spread 
before them now. By ‘this light’ I do 
not understand ‘a light which is no 
light,’ z.e., ‘darkness,’—as if this were 
an oxymoron like BAéew oxérov (0.7. 
419), €v oxdTw dpay (2b. 1273), for rupdAds 
evat. Rather rdv6’ atyday is ‘dream- 
light,’—such as illuminates the visions 
that come in sleep. Cp. Eur. Alc. 354 
év 6° évelpace | poirdcd pw’ ebppalvas dv* 
00 yap pidros | kav vuKrl Nevooery, br- 
Tw’ dv apy xpivov. The pron. tdv&e 
marks that aiyAav has this poetical sense, 
—the ovap, not the trap, of light. Cp. 
Aesch. Ag. 942 7) kal od vkknv rivde 
Onjpios Tles; z.¢., a vlkn which consists in 
yielding.—For rérarat, referring to light, 
cp. Ant. 600 5 réraro dos (n.). 

The words could not mean, ‘keep off 
this sunlight from his eyes.’ Sppace 
might, indeed, be a dat. of interest; but 
avtloxots could not mean, defexndas. In 
O.C. 1651 Xetp avréxovra xparés certainly 
refers to shading the eyes; but the object 
of the verb is that which is held before 


peo. NE 
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6 (Oe tO pow mrady. 

7 @ TEKVOY, Opa TOU OTAceL, 

8 mot O€ pou “ravOevde Bace 

9 dpovridos. opas 700. 525 
10 Tos Tt jevoupLer Tpdroew ; 

iit KaLpos TOL TAaVTWY yvepav loXov 

12 <7olv TL> TONY Tapa Oda KpaTOS apvuTaL. 

d\N od¢€ pev Krveu ovddv, e€yd 8 opa@ ovveka Oypav 
THVO es EXomEV TOEwv, _dixa. TOvdE mhéovtes. 840 
Tovde yap 0 aTépavos, TovToyv Meds etme Kopilew. 


832 ihc ic wor macdy MSS. For v6. 10. Hermann con]. €XO’, 10’, tA: also ic wore, 
and i & i. Dindorf gives 16’ 10. wor marjwy (so that in 848 the "ond syll. of dimvos 
should be long). Blaydes, i@ @ 1@. 834 f. rot de Bdone? reo dé wor | Tavred0ey 


ppovridoa 6 dpac | Hon. L. For mot, I’ has ov. For 6 épas Madvig conj. édas. Seyffert 
Wecklein, zrot 6¢ ravOévie 


gives mot dé Bdce [ot Td, x: evOev | ppovrtios. dpas Hon. 
(ete. was proposed by Herwerden.) B. Todt, zo? dé 


Bdoer| Ppovridos. dpgs, ede. 


them, not that which is warded off.— 
Hesych. has aly" XALdwy. Logokdjjs 
Type. xiTev* Kal wédn Tapa Emcxdp- 
pw ev Baxxas. The word xAldwy (xdAd7) 
meant an ‘ornament,’ esp. an armlet 
(Wéduov). If alydn was used for xAléwv, 
it was so because aiy\n could mean 
‘a gleaming object’ (cp. tpop) = Opéuua). 
The same explanation applies to xi7w&y 
and 7é67,—‘a glistering tunic,’ ‘a bright 
chain.’ Cp. the Homeric yAjvea, prop. 
‘bright objects,’ then ‘trinkets’ or the like 
(ZZ. 24. 192). The meanings of aiyAy 
given in Bekker Anecd. p. 354 add no- 
thing, for our purpose, to Hesychius. We 
cannot, then, accept Welcker’s version of 
aiyAav here:—‘keep upon his eyes this 
bandage (/fasciam) that is bound upon 
them now’ (Rhein. Mus. p. 125, 1828). 
—No alteration, either of dvticxots or 
of tav5’ atyAay, seems probable. 

832 i. 10. The hiatus is defensible 
because the words are virtually interjec- 
tions; z.¢., there is a slight pause after 
the first 1. Cp. Ant. 1276 ped dei, & 
movor: 20. 1328 iTw itw. 

833 tov ordce, in a fig. sense, 
combined with 7o?...Bdce (‘what your 
attitude is to be,’—‘what steps you are 
to take’), as oft. in expressions of per- 
plexity ; cp. Eur. Hec. 1079 TE BO, me 
078, TE Kdpw; Alc. 864 rot BS; TE oH; 
Tl Néyw; Th Oé uw; 

834 The Mss. give here mot 8 Baoe 


mas S€ por TavTevVev, and in the corre- 
sponding v. of the antistrophe (850), 

Keitvd ot, Ketvo AdOpa. The want of a 
verb for mas dé wor TavTedOev suggests 
some corruption: we cannot well take 
doe. with both clauses by changing és 
dé (as Hermann proposed) to mus re. 
Nor, again, is it satisfactory to expand 
v. 850 by adding rovrov or ravdpés after 
AdOpa, or by repeating AdéApq itself. 
Wecklein, leaving xed por Ketvo AdOpa 
untouched, writes here mo? dé rav0&de 
Bdoe (omitting mas dé por ravreiber). 
But then,—granting that a dittographia 
was the cause of error,—it is hard to see 
how por could have crept in between ras 
6é and rdvredbev. I prefer to read trot 
8€ po. TavOévSe Bacoe: here, and to insert 
67 (this with Hermann) after the first 
ketvo in 850. The Ms. reading may have 
arisen thus. A transcriber, whose eye 
chanced to pass over “ot Tavévde, wrote 
mot 6¢ Badoe. Then, perceiving that he 
had missed two words, he preferred to 
begin anew, and wrote the whole verse 
right, but either forgot, or failed to mark 
clearly, that his original mot 6é Bdcoer 
should be deleted. (A similar case occurs 
in L’s text of the metrical ‘Y7é6ears to 
this play: see p. 3. .) A successor, finding 
mot b€ Bdoe mot d€ mor TavOévde Bdcet, 
deemed it obvious that the second Bdcer 
should be omitted. The verse thus be- 
came, mot d€ Bdoet mot O€ wo TdvOdvie. 
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come, I pray thee, come with power to heal! 
O son, bethink thee where thou wilt stand, and to what 


counsels thou wilt next turn our course. 
Why should we delay to act? 


now ! 


Thou seest how ’tis 
Opportunity, arbiter of 


all action, oft wins a great victory by one swift stroke. 


NE. 


Nay, though he hears nothing, I see that in vain 


have we made this bow our prize, if we sail without him. 


His must be the crown; 


Baoee ppovrtoos. | ravredOev Spas 757. 
tldos, dpa, omevons. 


‘tis he that the god bade us bring. 


Cavallin, mot 6¢ Bace: mds 5€é wor Tavrevbev | ppov- 
836 Mevodmev MSS.: 


peévouev Erfurdt (with dv for & ov in 852). 


837 xapds tx] B. Todt conj. Karpov tis.—yveuar] Bergk conj. yeu’: Hartung, 


popayv. 


Blaydes conj. dAN’ 6 wey ob KNUEL. 


For other conjectures see Appendix. 
with 854, Herm. formerly added mov tm before wodd (and so Dindorf reads) : 
afterwards preferred to insert dvdpdow before dpvura.. 


838 In order to make this v. equal 
but 
839 éde] 6 I’, whence 





But the metrical context showed that a 
long final syllable was needed; and 
nothing seemed easier than to correct 
TavOévde into ravrevOev. Lastly, asa verb 
such as mpd&es seemed to be understood 
with ravrevOev ppovridos, the second zo? 
was altered to 7&s.—Join rot with dpov- 
TiSos (partit. gen.): cp. O. C. 170 mod Ts 
ppovridos éhOn ;—rTav0évSe, adverbial: cp. 
895. 

835 spas 75n, ‘thou seest now’ (how 
matters stand),—said with a glance or 
gesture towards the sleeping Philoctetes. 
There is a certain awkwardness in these 
words, since, coming so soon after dpa 
mov oTaoel, they might naturally mean, 
‘thou art already taking heed.’ Her- 
werden and Wecklein conjecture dpas, 
e¥8e. This may be right. But the cau- 
tious vagueness of épas 747 is perhaps a 
little in its favour. 

836 mpos Tl pevovper (diore) mpdooev 
(avré): for the epexegetic inf., cp. 62 n. 

837 f. katpds, occasion, TdavTev 
yopav tloxov=ravta yryvwokwr, taking 
cognisance of all things,—discerning, in 
every case, whether the circumstances 
warrant prompt action. For ‘yvaunv 
exe as = yryvwoxew, cp. El. 214 ov 
yopav icxes, €E olwy, x.7.’. The gene- 
ral sense is the same as in £7. 75 f., vo 
8 ewuev" xarpods yap, do7ep avdpaci | pé- 
yioros Epyou Tavrés éor émiotaryns. 
Though we need not write Kaipés, still 
katpés is virtually personified both by 
yupay icxwv and by dpyura. Pausa- 
nias (5. 14. 7) saw two altars at the 
entrance to the Olympian stadium; one 





was to Hermes ’Evayavuos, 
to Karpés, who enabled athletes to seize 
the critical moment in a struggle. Cp. 
Anthol. to. 52, ev ye héyov Tov Kac- 
pov &pns dedy, ev ye I Mévavpe. —Blaydes 
takes kaipos yuapav ioxwv as = ‘opportu- 
nity combined with judgment,’ and joins 
mavTwy with kparos (‘superiority in all 
cases’). The order of the words seems 
against this.—<moAv tu> todd. No 
curtailment of v. 854 (udda Toe amropa 
mukwois evidety maly) is probable. The 
addition of woA¥ 7 makes v. 838 equal 
to v. 854: and the remedy, however un- 
certain, is at least not violent. See Ap- 
pendix on vv. 852 ff.—apa mé8a, ‘then 
and there,’ extemplo,—by a prompt stroke 
of action. Cp. Plat. Soph. 242 a un 
more Oia Tabrt cor pavixos ear dbkw, 
Tapa m76da peTaBadwy éeuavTovy dvw Kal 
KaT®. 

839 f. GAN 6Se pev «.7.d.: Z.e., ‘It is 
true that Ae would be unconscious of our 
flight: but Z know that it would be use- 
less to sail without him.’ The stately 
hexameters—in contrast with the lighter 
rhythms of the Chorus—suit the autho- 
ritative tone in which Neoptolemus de- 
clares the purport of the oracle. As 
vv. 844 ff. show, he speaks in a louder 
voice than the Chorus deem safe. —Oypav 

..€xopev: cp. Az. 564 Sug mev ov Onpav 
Exeov : O. T. 566 adN ovKx épevvay Tod 
Oavovros €oxere; 

841 Tovse.. .TOUTOV: Cp. 1331, 1434 f., 
1437-—0 otépavos, fig.: cp. Eur. Hec, 
660 ovdels orépavoy avOapyoerat, no one 
will take the palm (for misery) in her 


Mesode. 
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kopteiv 0 e€ot atehn ov Weiderw aicyporv ove.dos. 


avt. XO. addd, TéKvov, TAdE pev Heds OreTar: 


2av 0 dv apeiBn pw avis, 
, / io , 
3 Baidy por, Barav, @ TEKVO?, 845 
4 réutre NOyov hapav: 
5 WS TaVT@V Ev VOow evopakns 
6 Umvos aUTVOS NEVOCELW. 
> > y , , 
7 aN o7Tt Ovva PLQKLOTOV 
8 Kelvo <On> pol, KELvO dO pa 850 
wn gy « 
9 €&d0v ora mpa€ets. 
> \ SA =) A“ 
10 oid 0a yap av AvOLAL, 
ll el TavTay ‘TOUTW yvdmay toyELS, 
12 pada ToL atopa tuKuwots evidew aOn. 854 


842 éc7’] Blaydes writes py’: Wecklein conj. ei7’.—ovy from odpm L. 


843 — 


854 L divides the vv. thus:—a@d\\d— | w’ aific Barday | Bavav— | réure— | oo 
mdvrwy— | trvoc— | adX’ bri— | keivd wor— | €El5ou— | otc Aa— | el rabrav— | exero— 





| daropa—7 an. 
the Ms. avréxous could be kept in 830). 
po Keivo NA Opa MSS. (AdOp’ Triclin.). 


have ort. 


846 gyuav L: dduay Triclinius. 


Nauck conj. ¢drw (so that 
849 diva L: Sivao r. 850 xetvé 


To equalise the v. with zo? 6¢ Bdoet, mas dé wor 
TavTev0ev (834), Herm. conj. Ketvo 67 mot, xetvo AdOpa, AaOpg. 
keivo NdOpa Tavdpds [rovrov y’ J. H. H. Schmidt]. 
B. Todt, xetvd wor kelvwy AdOpa (to suit their readings of 834, where see n.). 
dov] éldov L.—é tm L, with gl. 6rn (not émws) written above. 
Schneidewin gave érq: Herm., formerly dws, afterwards 67ep.—B. Todt 


Blaydes, xeivo 67 jot, 
Seyffert, Ketvo wou ov, Ketvo NAO pa: 
851 é&- 
All the other Mss. 





stead. Helenus had declared that the 
victory would belong jointly to Philo- 
ctetes and Neoptolemus, as the latter 
Says at 1335. 

842 Kopeiv 8 «.7.d. It will be a 
disgrace to them, when they go back to 
Troy, to boast of their task as accom- 
plished, when it will be, in fact, only 
half done, if they bring the bow without 
its master. And the discredit of such a 
result will be aggravated by the decep- 
tion used towards Philoctetes. The 
words dteAW adv WevdSeo.v are closely 
connected; ‘an incomplete result, com- 
bined with falsehood,’ z.e. not only in- 
complete, but obtained by falsehood. 
This seems better than to take ovv Wev- 
decw as merely=wevdas, ‘to boast false- 
ly’—Cp. Zi. 641 adv pbdvy, At. 933 
ovdlw odv mabe, O. T. 585 Sdv PoBoror. 

843 adda, tékvov. The Chorus re- 
ply,—‘ If an oracle has said that Ph. 
must be brought to Troy, the god him- 


self will provide for the fulfilment of that 
decree. Meanwhile, ¢y part is to se- 
cure the bow.’ Cp. O. 7. 724 ay yap av 
eds | xpelav epevvg padlws adrds paver. 
—owpetat, look to it, provide for it: Az. 
1165 Kdmerdv tw’ ldew: Theocr. 15. 2 
opn dippov, Hivéa, aira. 

844 ff. wv for ots, by attraction to 
Asyov: for the double acc. with dpe(By, 
ep. O. C. ggr- 

847 wdvrwv masc.: in sickness all 
men’s sleep,—if, indeed, it can be called 
sleep at all,—is quick of vision (Aevo- 
we, epexeg. of evSpaxrs). Words ap- 
propriate to eyesight are here used to 
denote perception generally. The slight- 
est sound will stir consciousness in the 
sick sleeper. For a somewhat similar 
use of language cp. Aesch. Hum. 104 
eVdovca yap ppnv buwacw Nappy erat. 

849 ff. GAN ote S¥vqa «x.7.A. The 
connection of thought is:—‘A sick man 
is very easily awakened. But the bow 
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*Twere a foul shame for us to boast of deeds in which failure 
hath waited on fraud. 


Cu. Nay, my son, the god will look to that. But when Anti- 
thou answerest me again, softly, softly whisper thy words, my strophe. 
son: for sick men’s restless sleep is ever quick of vision. 

But, I pray thee, use thine utmost care to win that prize, that 
great prize, by stealth. For if thou maintain thy present purpose 
towards this man,—thou knowest of what purpose I speak,— 

a prudent mind can foresee troubles most grievous. 


conj. éfnyou dws mpdées (=his ravrevev dpds 75 in 835). B52 wy avddua L, 
with .ov. written over a by S: oy K, R, Harl., Vat. b, V: dv A, B, IT, Vat., V2: 
évrw’ Triclinius ; 6v y’ Brunck: dv Hermann. Cavallin gives ofc@’ trép ov avdGmac. 
853 ratray L. The later MSs. have the same, or raurav (A), tnv atrav (V), er’ 
aitay (B), while I seems to be alone in reading ravray.—Wunder conj. Tavrov... 
-yvdépov: Dobree, tavrov...yveuas: Bergk, ratrov...yvGw’. B. Todt, e & dddws 
TovTwv you’. For to’tp Dind. gives rovrwy.—icxes r: exes L, with toxew written 
in marg. by S. B54 pdrda ro | dopa wuxwotow evidety waOn L. After rou three or 
four letters have been erased; an accent (’) and four dots remain. muxwotow may 
have been made from wuxvotow. Later MSS. have muxwotow, wuxkvois, or wukivois. For 
the conjectures see comment. and Appendix. 





must be carried off without awakening 
him (Ad@pq).’—8vvga=divacu, cp. 798. 
(Not Doric for dvvy, as some have 
thought: 4 was not changed in the 
Doric subjunct.)—xketvo...ketvo, with the 
same kind of emphasis as airé roto in 
477. The Chorus are unmoved by what 
N. has said (841). They repeat that the 
bow should be taken, and Ph. left be- 
hind. As to the conjectural insertion of 
$y, see on 834.—pou, ethic (763).—ore 
paxiorov (Doric for unxicrov) e€vSov, 
lit., ‘look forth to the furthest possible 
point,’ z.e., ‘use all possible precau- 
tion,’—a fresh warning not to disturb 
the sleeper by the slightest noise, but 
to depart while there is yet time. Cp. 
Il. 20. 342 wey eédev dpPadwotcw, he 
strained his sight (in eager search): 2d. 
23. 477 otre Tou dé0TaTov Kepadns Exdép- 
Kera dcce.—O67ra. is preferable to Omws 
where the particular mode of effecting 
the object is in question; and it is sup- 
ported by the corrector of L (cr. n.). 
852 ff. oic 0a ydp av...1rdOy. I read 
av (=v), with Hermann, for the év or 
év of the mss. ‘If thou holdest this 
purpose—thou knowest what purpose I 
speak of—in relation to this man (Philo- 
ctetes), truly there are desperate troubles 
(Gropa mdOy, sc. orc) for shrewd men 
to foresee’ (lit. ‘to see zz’ such a 


deed). The yvaépay is the purpose of 
Neoptolemus to take Philoctetes on board 
the ship—ostensibly for conveyance to 
Greece—and then carry him to Troy. 
The allusive phrase, oto@a yap dv av- 
Sapa, is used, because they are afraid of 
breathing a word which might betray 
the secret to the sick man, if he should 
awake while they were speaking. tTav- 
tav emphatically opposes this plan to 
Ketvo—the course which they themselves 
recommend. tovtw is a dat. of relation, 
nearly=-repl rovrov: cp. Plat. Rep. 598D 
UrohauBave et T@ ToLovTw Ore EevNOnS 
Tis dvOpwmos (‘in the case of such a 
person’). amvkwots: cp. Critias Zio. fr. 
I. 12 muxvés Tis Kal copos yraunv avyp. 
éviBety, oft. used of seeing a difficulty or 
danger in a proposed course of action: 
Her. 1. 89 elpero Kpoioov 6 rt of Evopwn 
év Totoe Troceupévoroe (what harm he fore- 
saw for him in what was being done). 
Id. 1. 120 ef hoBepdv Te evwpwapev, wav 
dv col mpoeppagouev. The dopa maby 
are the horrors of the disease,—the fury 
which would burst forth in Philoctetes 
when he learned that they were taking 
him to Troy,—and the curses which he 
would invoke from Zev’s ‘Ixéovos on his 
betrayers.—For other views of this pas- 
sage, see Appendix. 


> 
€7. 
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oUpos ToL, TEKVOV, OUPoOs: 
avnp © avdppatos ovd €xwv 
apwyav exTéTaTaL VUXLOS, 

> ‘ 7 > if 
(adens vavos €aOdds,) 

» ¥ 

ov Epos, OV TOdds, OV TOS ApXwr, 
ahha *tis ws “Alda mapa Keipevos. 
ae” gow > ia 

*opa, Pr€ér €l Kaipia 
pléyyer. To 8 aldayov 
ena povtio., mat, 
movos 0 py poBav KpatioTos. 


860 


NE. 865 


ouyav Kedevo, pnd adheotavar ppevav, 
KWEL YAP AVHP Opa Kavayer Kapa. 


855—864 L divides the vv. thus :—ofpoo— | 6’ dvéuparoo— | éxrérarar— | ddeho— } 
od xepdo—|ad\N boric— | 6pai—|7d 8 ahedoruov— | rbvoa—xparioToc. B56 avip 
Wunder (@ vip Brunck): avyp Mss. B58 vix.os] vex.’ Wecklein. 859 dreio 
és Oddo trvoc, with B’ and a’ written by S over the last two words, to show the right 


order. 


lein reads. 





855 oipos, a fair wind, meaning here 
an opportune moment: schol. kaipds é7u- 
tHdeos. The metaphor is a fitting one for 
sailors. When ovpos is fig., it more oft.= 
“a prosperous course’ (77. 815).—This is 
better than to take the word literally, as 
if the wind, which had been adverse 
(640), had just changed. 

856 f. oS txwv adpwyav, because 
his bow is in N.’s hands (cp. 931). vv- 
Xtos=cxdrvos, in the darkness of sleep. 

B59 ddejs Urvos éoOdds. If these 
words are right, they can mean only, 
‘sleep in the heat is sound,’—a paren- 
thetic comment on the preceding éxté- 
rarat vix.os. In the excitement of the 
Chorus, it is perhaps not strange that 
they should use a phrase scarcely con- 
sistent with their own Uvos dimvos (848). 
Cp. Theocr. 7. 21 mecapeépiov .. | avixa 
67 Kal cadpos éf aiuactaor xabevoer. We 
certainly cannot render (with Cavallin), 
‘a warm sleep (2.e. a sound one, in which 
a gentle warmth pervades the body) is 
favourable to our plan.’ q@Aerjs occurs 
only here, though Hesych. has adeds= 
dXcewds. It is, however, a correct for- 
mation from dAéa: and dAéas (gen.) is 





Dobree thought that these words were corrupted from adens mévos éoOA6s, and 
that the latter should be substituted for mévos 6 ui) PoB&v Kpdreoros in 864. 


So Weck- 
860 ov twos MSS.: Todt and Oberdick conj. od ¢pevds. 861 ts 
not a probable correction. The easy 


emendation adejs (A for A) would give 
the sense, ‘’tis a secure (¢.e. tranquil), 
sound sleep.’ This may be right; but I 
have preferred to keep the MS. reading. 
The addition of 8 after dAejs might 
seem desirable in such a parenthesis: 
cp. Dem. or. 18 § 308 7 dAXo TL SiaKoNov 
véyove, (oda 6€ Ta avOpdmwa,) elr’ emt 
TOUTW TH KALP@ K.T.A. 

Some reject aAens tarvos éoOAds as a 
mere gloss. But a marginal commen- 
tator might have been expected to use 
more prosaic language,—e.g., 6 meonL- 
Bpwos vmvos Bab’s. Dobree, reading 
adens, supposed the following process. 
(1) In vy. 864 Soph. wrote dbejs mévos 
éx@Ads. This was supplanted by a gloss, 
Tovos 6 py okay Kpdtictos, which 
now stands there. (2) Then the dis- 
placed dSeys mévos éoBAds was corrupted 
into dAejs Umrvos éoO\ds, and inserted in 
the text after vdxeos. This hypothesis 
is very ingenious, but it seems much too 
complex to be probable. 

860 ot tivos. The conjecture, ov 
gpevos, has found much favour; but, in 
a picture of utter helplessness, is not the 
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Now, my son, now the wind is fair for thee :—sightless and 
helpless, the man lies stretched in darkness,—sleep in the heat 
is sound,—with no command of hand or foot, but reft of all his 
powers, like unto one who rests with Hades. 

Take heed, look if thy counsels be seasonable: so far as my 
thoughts can seize the truth, my son, the best strategy is that 


which gives no alarm. 


NE. 


Hush, I say, and let not your wits forsake you :—yon 


man opens his eyes and lifts his head. 


ws Wunder: éc71¢ L, with w over o from the rst hand. 


ws tis A. ws rls 7’ Dind. 


862 opi’ Brérer kaipia POéyyee L. Oéyyn A (from the corrector): p0éyyou L?, 
V.—Seyffert gives dpa, Bdém’ ei xalpia POeyyer (BdEr’ ef with Herm.): Hermann (2nd 


ed.) dpa, Brére, kaipia On (deleting POéyyer). 
Blaydes, 6p¢s; Bémet* Kalpia Pbéyyov. 
Wunder once proposed gevyer for pbéyyet. 
866 arip] avip L. 


pbéyyou (deleting 6pa@ BNéret). 
Prér” ei kaipia POEyyomat. 
from 760’ in L.—éug] dua Dindorf. 


Wecklein, after Wunder (4th ed.), ckaépia 
Todt, dpav. 
863 760’ 





Cp. 1161 pnkére 


861 Alda mapa kelpevos. Cp. O. 7. 
972 Kelrac map “Atdy Ild\vBos. This 
mode of writing is preferable to tapa- 
kelpevos because mapaxeicbal tivi= ‘to 
lie beside one,’ or ‘before one,’ with 
ref. to things which are ready to one’s 
hand, or at one’s disposal. But when 
the sense is, ‘to be lodged or deposited 
with one,’ xeto@a: mrapd Tue is used. 

862 dpa, Pdér’. For the double 
imperat. in excited utterance, cp. 981, 
O. C. 121 mpocdépxov, Netoce dy. Seyffert’s 
6pa is much better here than the Ms. 
6pa, ‘he sees as the dead see,’ z.e., not 
at all. After dvéuuaros and vixuos, this 
would be weak.—ei kalpia pOéyyer. ‘See 
whether thy words are seasonable’ means 
here, ‘We fear that thy counsel (8309 ff.) 
is unseasonable.’ We miss our xazpés, if 
we stay here with Philoctetes, instead of 
escaping with the bow. 

863 ff. ro 5’ dddoipov ena dp., as 
far as my thought can grasp the question, 
=Kal’ door éys Katavo® 7d mpaypa. Cp. 
Plat. Zim. 29 A TO NOyw Kal Ppovyncer 
tmepthymriv. The acc. is one of ‘respect’ 
(like rovpov pépos, etc.).—mévos 6 py 
poBav kpdtirtos, ‘the enterprise not 
fraught with fear is best’? (Whitelaw): 
a sententious utterance, like Bpaxvora yap 
KparioTa tay tmooly kaka (Ant. 1327). 
They mean that it is best to depart noise- 


vulg. more forcible? 
endevos Kpativev. 


lessly with the bow, and so avoid the 
risks involved in taking Philoctetes. 6 pq 
goBayv is left vague by the proverb-like 
brevity of the phrase: it means, ‘which 
does not disturb the sleeping Philoctetes.’ 
The word mévos is also in keeping with 
the gnomic form,—implying that there 
will be east mévos in such a course; as 
if it were, wévos éXaxwoTos Kpatioros. Cp. 
ovyns axlvduvov yépas (meaning that oy, 
though it wins zo positive yépas, risks 
nothing): ‘Discretion is the better part 
of valour,’ etc. 

865—1080 Third éreiddiurv. Ne- 
optolemus, overcome by remorse, con- 
fesses that Troy is their destination. 
Philoctetes demands the restoration of 
the bow; and Neoptolemus is on the 
point of restoring it, when Odysseus 
enters. As Ph. refuses to accompany 
them, Odysseus decides to leave him 
behind, and departs for the ship, ordering 
N. to follow him. Meanwhile, by N.’s 
command, the Chorus remain with Ph., 
in the hope that he may alter his resolve. 

865 pnd’ ddertavat ppevav: Eur. Or. 
1021 é&éornv ppevGv. For apeoravat, cp. 
Ar. Vesp. 1457 70 yap amoornvat xaer ov | 
gtceos. The words convey a hurried re- 
proof and warning,—‘do not lose your 
wits’ (through fear), All their presence 
of mind is needed, since Philoctetes is 
awaking. 


Epode. 


142 


> 


QI. o 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


heyyos UmVOU duddo0xov, 70 T EN TLO@V 


dmLoTov olKoUpnMa TOVOE TOV Eévov. 


ov yap 


TOT @ Tat, TOUT dv esquXne eyo, 
Thyval o eewas WOE Tapa HATA 


870 


lal De \ ~ 4 
pear TapovTa Kat EvvwadedovvTd por. 

Y” 3 na a> » YL 
ovKouv “Atpetoar Tout eTrlynoav evddpas 
OUTWS evey Ke, ayabot orparnhdran. 


adh’ evyevs yap a pvous Kae evVYEVOV, 


@ TEKVOY, n oy), TavTa TAUT ev EVXEPEL 


875 


eGov, Bons TE Kal Suto pias yepov. 

KaL VUV ee07) TOVOE TOU KaKOU SoKEL 

dy On TUS. ear Kavdravha on, TEKVOV, 

ov bh auTos d:pov, ov pe Kardorn oor, TEKVOD, 


Ce) 


iv, yvik av KoTos mp amah\d&y Tore, 


880 


¢ / > > ”~ 5 ees, \ an 
opp.omel és vavy mynd emioxapev TO Tet. 


867 767 édrldwy | dmicrov oikovpnua] Nauck conj. yéyn@ lécv | deAmwrov émixovpnua 


(deAmrov with F. W. Schmidt, émexodpnua with Blaydes). 


conj. ddeiv. 
(edrévws L*, 14th cent.) : 
proposed evzerGs. 
873 ayalol] ayafol L. 


Blaydes gives evxepas. 


871 petvar] Cavallin 


872 obov] Blaydes writes od ray [¢.¢., o8 tdv].—evmopws Mss. 
evddpws Brunck, who (like Meineke and F. W. Schmidt) also 
Eldik conj. evAdgws : 
876 yéuwy] Nauck conj. yéuecv. 


Wakefield, edxddws. 
878 Tournier 





867 f. & péyyos...76 T «.7.A. For 
a voc. thus combined with a nom. (and 
art.), cp. 986 : Az. 861 (@) KAewat 7° 
"AGHy aL kat 7d ovvTpopov cyévos.—édmrl- 
Sev dmioroyv, not credited by my hopes,— 
such that my hopes could not have be- 
lieved it possible. Cp. 1067: Ant. 847 
pidwv dkNavtos (=ov KNatouévn UO Pi- 
wr), and n.: Z/. 1214 drimos...Tod Ted y- 
KéTos (=ov Tyuwyévn brd Tod T.). So 
€drlbwy amitov=ov miotevduevov w7rd 
tov é\ridwy. This is better than to take 
it as=ehmidav miotw ovK éxov, in the 
sense, ‘not having the A/edge, assurance, 
given by hopes, > ‘not warranted’ by them 
(like dvvejos xeyuwvav, O. C. 677 n.).— 
Sale! as having guarded the place 
while he slept. Soa watch-dog is called 
oikouvpds in Ar. Vesp. 970: cp. below, 
1328. For the periphrasis cp. £7. 417 1 f. 
marpos...ouiay: Eur. Alc. 606 avdpwy 
Pepalwy eduev7ps apovata. 

869 ff. rotT is governed by eEnvxne ; 
not by tAyjvat, which interprets it. av 
might go with tAjvar (=6re TAatns dv), 
but is better taken, as its position sug- 
gests, with endo’. The sense of ay 
éénixno warrants the use of rAjvat, 


without a, instead of rAjcecOat. See 
Appendix. -—petvar (depending on TrIvau) 
governs TOG TH PATA, to ‘wait for’ them, 
z.é., to wait till they were better: cp. 
Aesch. fr. 35 aywr ydp avdpas ob péver 
heAeupevous.—EvvwdedodyTa pot, help- 
ing to do me good, with dat. instead 
of | the usual acc.; cp. At. 560 Tois 
Oavotow woedetv (n.). It is possible, but 
less simple, to supply avra (sc. ra wnuara) 
with fuww@., ‘helping me to assuage 
them.’ 

872 ovxovv: ‘the Atreidae, at any 
rate (ovv), did not thus.’ Here ody (like 
yodv) justifies his wonder at the youth’s 
bese Cp. 907: 1389: Ant. 321 
(n.) —evpopas is the best correction of 
the MS. evmdpws (see cr. n.). Cp. Hip- 
pocr. Aph. 1242 evpopwirara eet : 26. 
1244 dvogpopws pépew (as Soph. O. 7. 783 
ducpopws | Touvevdos mryov). 

874 ff. Ka€ evyevav: cp. 384: 119-— 
év edxepet Bou: cp. 498 &v curkp@ To.ov- 
wevo. (n.); and for this use of ri@ec@a, 
451, 473.-—yépov: cp. Dem. or. 18 § 308 
gpuratre myvixk écecbe wecrol Tod cuve- 
xws NéyorTos. 
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Pu. Ah, sunlight following on sleep,—ah, ye friendly 
watchers, undreamed of by my hopes! Never, my son, could 
I have dared to look for this,—that thou shouldest have patience 
to wait so tenderly upon my sufferings, staying beside me, and 
helping to relieve me. The Atreidae, certainly, those valiant 
chieftains, had no heart to bear this burden so lightly. But thy 
nature, my son, is noble, and of noble breed; and so thou hast 
made little of all this, though loud cries and noisome odours 
vexed thy senses. : 

And now, since the plague seems to allow me a space of 
forgetfulness and peace at last, raise me thyself, my son, set me 
on my feet, so that, when the faintness shall at length release 
me, we may set forth to the ship, and delay not to sail. 


conj. Aw@yots (this with F. W. Schmidt) xavdravia ts, Téxvov. 879 £. A. Zipp- 
mann (Adheteseon Sophoclearum Specimen, pp. 36 ff., 1864) places 879 immediately 
before 890, and deletes the v. which stands in the Mss. as 889 (alv@ 746’). He also 
deletes v. 880 (iv’ qvix’ av). Nauck and Cavallin so print the text. Wecklein thinks 
that 879 and 880 are both interpolations.—ov pe xatdéorynoov] Blaydes conj. od dé pw’ 


avaoTnoov. 


mode: Blaydes, 166a. 


878 Aon: cp. Eur. Or. 211 & pidov 
Umvov Oédyntpov, émikoupov vécov... | o 
motvia AnOn THY KaKwY.—By = 757. 

879 f. ot p avtos...moTé. Philo- 
ctetes has awakened to find that the acute 
pains have ceased (768); but, after the 
violent attack of the disease, a sense of 
faintness (ké7ros) remains. He has been 
lying on his back (822). He now asks 
Neoptolemus to assist him in rising to 
his feet: o¥ pw attos dpov, ot pe Kartd- 
orTygov: where airés means that he does 
not wish the Chorus to approach him at 
present. He is afraid that disgust might 
render them unwilling to take him on 
board (890). In his crippled state,— 
now aggravated by exhaustion, —the 
mere act of rising was a serious ex- 
ertion. At v. 886 Neoptolemus gives 
the aid of his hands to the recumbent 
sufferer, at the same time asking him to 
make an effort,—vov 8 aipe cavtdv: 
which is not, of course, contrasted with 
ot uw avrds dpov, as if N. meant that Ph. 
must rise wzthout help: that would be, 
au 60 avroés alpe cavrév. At the same 
time, N. says that, if Ph. prefers it, the 
sailors will lift him up and carry him. 
Ph. replies, ‘No, thank you—help me 
to rise, as you propose’ (889). N.assents 
(893), saying, ‘Stand up, and take hold 
of me yourself’ (as I am holding you). 


880 Tore] Meineke conj, rére (to go with dpuwped’). 


Vauvilliers, 


And v. 894 marks the moment at which 
Ph. slowly rises, leaning on N. Then 
there is naturally a pause, in order that 
Ph. may rest after this effort, and may 
feel whether he is yet strong enough to 
attempt walking. It is this pause which 
is foreshadowed by the words, tv’, Hvik’ 
dv Kétros p amahAdtn toté (880). And 
it is in this pause that the remorse of 
Neoptolemus gains the mastery. 

A. Zippmann, whom Nauck and Ca- 
vallin follow in their texts, deletes both 
v. 880 and v. 889 as spurious, and trans- 
poses 879 toa place between 888 and 89go. 
His two main objections to the traditional 
text are:—Why should Ph., formerly so 
eager to start, now wish to wait till his 
komos has passed off? (880). And why 
should he desire to rise before that 
moment, instead of resting on the ground? 
The view of the whole situation which I 
have given above will show why I be- 
lieve the traditional text to be sound. 

881 éxiocxwpev, intrans. (the use of 
this verb in 349 is a different one); To 
meiv defines the act in regard to which 
delay is forbidden. Cp. Xen. / 3. 6. 
10 mepi mohéuou cumBovdevery THY YE 
mparnv émisxjocouev. For the art. pre- 
fixed to the inf., cp. 118: 1241 6s oe Kw- 
boer TO Spay. 


885 


Kat pe ETALP , @oTEp VOELS* 


390 


144 ZOPOKAEOYS 
NE. GAN ydopar péev o° eloidav map édzida 
davodovvov BrérovTa KapTVeovT ETL" 
ws ovKer OVTOS yap Ta cvpPddard cov 
TCs Tas: Tapovras Cuppopas edatveTo. 
vov Oy aipe GavTov: ei d€ cot paddov | diror, 
ovrovet o oloe: TOU TOVOU yap OUK OKVOS, 
emelmep ouT@ col T cdot eHob TE _ Opav. 
®]. aiva 7407, @ Tat, 
TOUTOUS D Eaoor, LY BapwvPaow KaKy 
OoLY Tpo Tov O€ovTos: oun a yap 
ahs TOVOS TOUTOLOL ovvyaiew Epo. 
NE. éorat 749°* GAN totw Te KavTos dvTEXov. 
OI. Oapoeu: 76 TOL ovr bes oplacer pe Dos. 
NE. 


884 oov r, Ald.: 
dpovot: C. Schirlitz, orjoover. 
conj. ouod. 


co. L, which Blaydes reads. 
888 olrw L: 
894 w’ 200s] Herwerden conj. me mat. 


Twarat’ Tl Ont <av> Spam eyo touvlevde YE; 895 


887 olsovor] Blaydes conj. 
oUTws r. 892 éuol] Blaydes 
895 ri fra Opbw’ (sic) L. 





882 f. GAN Sonar pév: here pév 
slightly emphasises the verb, but does 
not oppose it to any other thought: the 
vov 8 in 886 should not be regarded as 
answering TOM ite Cpa leon Oia 
ANN elkdoa mév, dvs: 26. 769 adn tEerar 
pév.—dvedvvov masc., to be taken ad- 
verbially with both participles (‘living 
and breathing, free from pain’): not neut., 
with B\ézrovra only, as if the sense were, 
‘showing the absence of pain by thy 
looks.’—Pdémovra={vra (though here 
with special reference to He pe 
slumber, cp. 856 avoupLaros) : 962 
Kel Bdérovra. pn ?mdbour, | Ree ay 
oluwzeav.kapmvéovr : Aesch. Ag. 671 
éxelywy el Tes éorly curv ew. 

884 f. ws ovKér ovTos. Here cup- 
BoAaa are the signs observable by one 
who watched Ph. sleeping after the attack 
of the disease, when he seemed like one 
"Alda mapa Keluevos (861). The chief of 
such signs would be, a deathly pallor, 
and the absence (as a spectator might 
think) of respiration.—By tds mapotcas 
Evpdopds are meant the agonies of disease 
to which he is subject, and which he had 
endured just before his sleep. Tas wapovcas 
might be the part. of the imperf., at 
mapynoayv (cp. Azt. 1192 n.), but is more 
forcible if taken as pres.,=al wapewuw: 
cp. 734 THs mapecTrwons vooov. Thus the 


meaning is :—‘ Thy symptoms (in sleep), 
judged in the light of (mpos) the suffer- 
ings which AGGe thee, seemed like those 
of a dead man.’ Such a sleep, follow- 
ing on such paroxysms, might well have 
been mistaken for nee For mpés as= 

‘in view of,’ cp. Thuc. 7. 47 é€Bovdevovro 
mpos TE ray yeyernuevay cect Kat mpos 
Tiyv wapodoay ev T@ oTpaTorédy KaTa Tay- 
Ta appworiav. —Not: ‘In view of thy 
plight just now (t.e., while sleeping), thy 
symptoms seemed like those of a dead 
man.’ tds map. Eupdopds would then 
mean merely the condztion of the sleeper, 
as distinguished from the cuuBddaa or 
outward szgzs thereof. But, since the 
inference was drawn wholly from the 
outward signs, the words mpos tds trap. 
Evpdhopas would lose their natural force, 
and mean no more than ta mapovTa cup- 
Bodaa cKorobyT1.—ovupBdrata=cvuBora: 
the only Attic example of this sense; 
which occurs, however, Inlet. 5.) 92 
§ 7, muordv yap of mv Td cUUBd\aLov (the 
token, or proof, papripvoyv). In Eur. Lon 
4II ad TE V@Y cUMBdaLa mpbaber ™, the 
meaning is ‘dealings,’ ‘intercourse’ (the 
regular “Attic sense of cup Bitaa being 
that of ‘covenants’). 

886 ff. viv 8’ alpe cavtév. The 
reflexive pron. is not necessarily emphatic 
when thus used with an active verb: cp. 
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Ne. Right glad am I to see thee, beyond my hope, living 
and breathing, free from pain; for, judged by the sufferings that 
afflict thee, thy symptoms seemed to speak of death.—But now 
lift thyself; or, if thou prefer it, these men will carry thee; the 
trouble will not be grudged, since thou and I are of one mind. 

Pu. Thanks, my son,—and help me to rise, as thou sayest ; 
—but do not trouble these men, that they may not suffer from 
the noisome smell before the time. It will be trial enough for 
them to live on board with me. 

NE. So be it.—Now stand up, and take hold of me thyself. 

Pu. Fear not, the old habit will help me to my feet. 

Ne. Alack! What am I to do next? 


No ms. has av. Schaefer restored rf 697’ av Spay’. Brunck conj. rl dfjra Spaw dy ex 
roUTww éyh;—robvbévie ye A: TotvOdvde déye L, r: TodvOdde Néye B. Erfurdt conj. 


Touvoevs’ ért; and so Blaydes. 





Aesch. P. V. 747 ti dnr’ épuol gv Képdos, 
GN’ obk év Taxer | eppiy’ euauTnv tIod 
ard oti ov mérpas...; At v. 879 Ph. 
asked N. to assist him; and now—after 
a kindly greeting—N. proceeds to do so. 
His hands are now stretched forth to Ph., 
ready to raise him, and the words viv 
&’ aipe cavréy prepare Ph. for the effort. 
—et S€ cor paddov idov: z.2., he need 
not make even this effort, but can be 
lifted from the ground.—tod mévov ydp: 
since Neoptolemus and Philoctetes are 
agreed upon the voyage, the sailors will 
not grudge the trouble of carrying their 
master’s friend. 

889 aive 7d48’, d wai. ‘Thanks, my 
son’ (lit., ‘I commend what you say’). 
The phrase implies a courteous recognition 
of the proposal that the sailors should 
carry him: but, as is shown by kat pw’ 
éraip Womep voets, it is not a direct 
way of refusing the offer, like ‘ Vo, thank 
you.’ The formula ative tade regularly 
means, as here, ‘I commend your words’ 
(Eur. Or. 786, Med. 908). It is known, 
indeed, that Soph. used alv@ like érauwG, 
as a civil form of refusal, in his A/maeon 
(Hesych. s. v. atv): cp. Hes. Of. 641 v7’ 
ONyny aiveiv, mweyady evi hopria OécOat. 
But here aiv® rade is better taken in its 
simple and usual sense. 

690 ff. tacov: cp. 1257.—oop7: cp. 
876, 1032.—cvvvatew (epexeg. inf.) can 
be said of companionship in a brief voy- 
age, as vatew is oft. no more than ‘to be 
imvayplace. OC. 1r7in. 

893 eta Td8’: cp. O. C. 1773 dpacw 
kal rade.—_lotw=dvictw: O. 7. 143, 147. 
—kauTos ayTéxov, sc. Eu0d: z.e., as lam 
supporting thee, so, on thy part, cling to 


Te SAav. 


me. Cp. Her. 2. 121 éxelvouv rns xeLpos 
avtéxecOar. For the omission of the 
gen., cp. Ar. Ach. 1120 pépe, Tov dbparos 
apekicwuat tovdNuTpov. | &x’, avtréxou, 
Tat. 

S94 awvnyles...€005: cp. Ant. 502 
kNéos...e0KNeéoTepoy (n.). 

895 i Syr’ dv Spay’. Schaefer’s in- 
sertion of dy is not indispensable. The 
simple optat. is grammatically possible. 
But dy is clearly right, because the ques- 
tion here is a practical one (not the less 
so, because no answer is expected); z.e., 
the speaker is really deliberating what he 
shall do next: it does not refer merely to 
abstract possibility, like reay, Zed, dvva- 
ow tls...xaTaoxor; (Ant. 605). Cp. O.C., 
Appendix on v. 170. The case is pre- 
cisely similar to that in 1393 (where av 
is certain), ri On7 ay huets Sp@uev; 

Spap. Contracted verbs had two ways 
of forming the act. optat. pres.: (1) 
with 1, as 6Opa-o-t-ui, contr. dpwu, the 
mode proper to verbs with a thematic 
vowel: (2) with «yn, as dpa-o-ly-v, contr. 
dpwnv, where, though the thematic vowel 
o is kept, the endings follow the analogy 
of the verbs which have no such vowel 
(‘verbs in mw’). The only Homeric ex- 
amples of (2) are Od. 4. 692 gudoin, and 
7b. 9. 320 opoln. But in the 5th cent. 
B.C. this second formation was already 
predominant in Attic. For the sing. 
number the first formation had become 
rare, though Attic poets could still use 
it whenever it was metrically convenient: 
e.g. 1044 (and O. 7. 1470) doxoty’: Tr. 
1235 vooot: Aesch P, V. 978 vocotw’ av. 
Some instances of the 3rd sing. occur also 
in Attic prose: as Thuc. 2. 79 (and 100} 


10 


146 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


OI. TU oy coTLY, @ Tra 5 mot ToT eceBns. oye ; 
NE. ovK old O7roL xe” Tao pov TpemTew €7T0S. 
PI. daropets d€ TOV ov; py hey’, w TEKVOV, TaOE, 
NE. aN ev0ad dn ani): TOU mafous KUPO. 
Pl. ov én oe Ovoxépeva TOU VOONHLATOS goo 
emery @OTE pH bh dyew vavTny €TL; 
NE. dmavra Suayepera, THY avrov prow 
oTav ume@v TUS Opa Ta py 7 POOELKOTE. 
@I. add’ ovdev e€w tov dutevoavtos av ye 
Spas oude povets, eo Pov avdp’ ETWPENDD. 905 
NE. alo xpos: pavovpa’ TOUT VLC aut maa. 
PI. ovKovy év ois ye Spas: ev ots 8 avdds, oKva. 


896 Néyw] ‘Mallem legere Adywr’ 
adopts. 
Cavallin gives Tov. 
Blaydes con}. zrov. 9O1 éreaceyr: 
903 TpoceKdta] mpoonxora K, Harl.: 
Tournier conj. 


doxot: Plat. Legg. 664 E wndw, etc. (Cp. 
Curtius, Greek Verb, ch. X1V., p. 335 Eng. 
tr.) In dual and plur. the prevalence of 
the second formation appears to have been 
less decisive; and the 3rd pers. plur. al- 
ways retained the first formation (e.g. 
Spwev, not dpwycar). 

Touv0évde ye, adverbial: cp. 834: O. C. 
476 70 & évOev (n.). ye at the end of the 
v., as 438, O. C. 265, etc. The emphasis 
is fitting here. He has reached the fur- 
thest point to which the deception can be 
carried, since it must be revealed by the 
presence of Odysseus at the ship. 


896 é€é€Bys, ‘digressed’ from the 
matter in hand: cp. Dem. or. 18 § 211 
éravehOeiy ovv, 6midev évraid’ e&€Bnv, 
BobNowat. Eur. /. 7. 781 (Orestes to 


Iphigeneia, whom he has interrupted by 
an unguarded exclamation) ovdév: mépawe 
5’: é£€Bnv yap dddooe (‘my thoughts had 
wandered’).—Aéyw is better here than 
dAéyov. The latter is more suitable in 
such a phrase as ot Adywv aunxarer | 
€\w3 /. 1174. 

897 ovk old’ Srrot xpy K.T.A.: he does 
not know in what words he can break 
the truth to Ph.,—that they are going to 
Troy. After an obscure hint in wv. 912 f., 
he at last speaks bluntly (915). Cp. Plat. 
Hipp. ma. 297 D ov ett Ew, @ Iria, 
Oro. Tpdmwpat, d\N’ dropG* od dé exes 


(Brunck). 
897 bro] dry I'.—rpérew] Nauck conj. orpépew. 


Harl. has Aéywy, which Cavallin 
898 7oi| 


900 ov 64 ce] Erfurdt conj. ot o’ nde (or odx 75e).—Tod] 
éraie L. 

mpoonkovTa I. 
Tov *uduTevbévros, and so Mekler: 


902 avrot r: av’rod L. 
904 Toi duredcarTos] 
R. Mollweide, rod mpoceckéros, 


Tt éyew ;—Nauck wishes for orpéperv, 
which would imply an artful ‘twisting’ of 
speech; cp. Ar. 7’. 1128 aiat* rb dpdow; 
mpos Tlvas orpepOG Aédyous; But rpérrew 
better suits the ingenuous perplexity of 
one who simply doubts what course he 
ought to take. 

898 dropeis 8 TOU c¥; ~Remember- 
ing the behaviour of his former visitors 
when it came to the all-important point 
(310), Ph. is alarmed at the first trace of 
embarrassment in Neoptolemus. 

B99 évOdde...rovde Tot maAVous (partit. 
gen.) = €v@ade THs dmoplas: at such an 
advanced point in it that I do not know 
what to say next (897).—Not, as Wunder 
took it, ‘at such a point that I west speak’ 
(referring to 7 Néye). 

900 f. ov 57...; as 77. 668: and with 
mov added, O. 7. 1472, Ant. 381.—For 
Gore after émerev cp. 656 n.—vatvtTnhv= 
vauBdrny (2 46), vectorem: so Aesch. evs. 


719 mesos 4 valrns, Hor. C. 3. 4. 30 
navila. 
902 f. dmavta Svoxépea: for the 


neut. plur. as subject, with sing. subst. 
as predicate, cp. O. C. 883 dp’ obx UBpis 
Td6 ; Od. 24. 433 NOB yap Tdde Y’ EoTl: 
Stobaeus Flor. 5. 3 PdBos Ta Oeia Toicr 
odppoow Bporay : Lys. or. 4 § 7 mus 
tatr éorl mpévowa; Dem. or. 19 § 72 
gore b€ tadra yékws.—tHy adTod diatw 
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PH. What is the matter, my son? 


speech? 
NE. 
PH. Faltering? 
NE. 
Pr. 


147 
Whither strays thy 


I know not how I should turn my faltering words. 
Wherefore ? 
Indeed, perplexity has now brought me to that pass. 

It cannot be that the offence of my disease hath 


Say not so, my son. 


changed thy purpose of receiving me in thy ship? 

Ne. All is offence when a man hath forsaken his true 
nature, and is doing what doth not befit him. 

PH. Nay, thou, at least, art not departing from thy sire’s 
example in word or deed, by helping one who deserves it. 


NE; 


MENESS Mme: 


I shall be found base; this is the thought that tor- 


PH. Not in thy present deeds; but the presage of thy 


words disquiets me. 


which Nauck approves, remarking that rod gut. might have arisen from rod marpds 


elxéros (as mpoo was a frequent abbreviation of marpés). 
conj. dOduby vy’ érwdedGv: Blaydes, dOddy vy’ dvdp’ wPedOv. 


905 écA)bv] Burges 
906 maha r: 


maw L, with ae written above by rst hand. The same error occurs in 913, 966. 
907 €év oloTe Spaic’ év oiar’ avddo (sic) L (the second ofor’ made from of & by S.— 
év ols ye..év ols 6 A.—For ovxour...€v ois 5’ Nauck conj. od d77’...€’ ots 6. 


Aumwyv, whereas 7d yevvatoy is TO ph €&- 
ordpevoy €x THS avToU dvoews (cp. 51 N.). 
Fraud was foreign to his nature (88).— 
Ta 1) TMpomekdTa, such things as do not 
befit him: for the generic yy, cp. 170, 
409, 444, 909. 

904 f. ovdiv tw Tod huTevoarvTos, 
nothing that deviates from his example. 
The father (Achilles) is the mapddevypa 
which regulates the son’s conduct,—as in 
Arist. Zth. WV. 3. 6 the orovéatos is worep 
kavav kal pérpoy (rw kahwv). Thus the 
use of @€w is justified: it expresses a de- 
parture from the lines of the pattern. Cp. 
Plat. Legg. 876 E dotva: ra wapadelypara 
Tois OtKagTals TOU wnmoTe Balve tw THs 
dikns. Musgrave quotes Libanius 1. 574 
ToU THs TOEWS HOouvs Kal THs Euns wodiTelas 
é€&w 76 mpayua elvat doxet. The boldness 
of the expression é&w Tod guTe’cayTos 
finds some analogy in the phrase xara 
TWa as=KaTa Tpdmoyv Tiwds: Plat. Parm. 
126 C Kata Tov Wd@moy...mpos TH immKy 
diarpiBer (following his example). So 
Alciphron can say 6 mats éfeudiaro rov 
6tddoKaNoy (took the stamp of his teacher), 
instead of rév Tod bidacKkddov xapaxrhpa 
(3. 64). I cannot, then, think with Nauck 
that vtevioavtos is spurious. mpoce- 
«oTos would be but a tame substitute. 





A reference to the youth’s inherited 
generosity seems fitting here: cp. 874, 


> ; : t 
1310.  TovpdutevOévtos (Tournier) is 
ingenious, but less forcible than rod 
purevoarTos. 


éo®\ov: Blaydes would take this as= 
‘of noble birth,’ in order that Ph. may 
not praise himself. A similar feeling has 
prompted conjectures (cr. n.). But by 
éc@\6v Ph. means that the kindness of N. 
is not disgraced by its recipient. The 
situation is one in which he can say this 
with perfect dignity and propriety. So 
he refers to himself elsewhere as the 
comrade (1131) and-.benefactor (670) of 
Heracles; as a zealous ally of the Greek 
chiefs (1027); as one who has shown rare 
courage under his trials (535), and who 
will not fail in gratitude to his deliverer 
(1370). In like manner Oedipus reminds 
his Attic hosts that he is no unworthy 
guest (O. C. 287, 625 f.). 

906 mdAat: cp. 589. 

907 ovKovv (872 n.) év ols ye Spas 
(aloxpos gavet): in respect of thy deeds 
(thus far) thou certainly wilt not be found 
aicxpos: év ois € avdas, but in respect 
of what thou sayest—z.e., in respect of 
the future conduct which thy words fore- 
shadow, —6kv® (uh aloxpos marys).—For 


LO=— 2 
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NE. @ Zev, Tt dp doo ; SevTEpor nga KaKOs, 
KpUTTOV Ca a “bei Kat Néyov aloylaT eTaV; 

PI. avyp oo, et ayy "y@ KaKOS yropny eur, gIO 
Tpodovs # EouKce KakKAuT@v TOV movv oTeENeELD. 

NE. \urev pev ovK eyoyes humpos d€ p47) 
TEWTO oe padhor, TOUT dyecopiat Tahar. 

®l. ti wore héyels, @ TEKVOV ; os ov pavoavo. 

NE. ovdev ge Kpvypo det yap €s Tpotav oe mew QI5 


Tpos TOUS “Axatous Kal TOV ‘Atpedav o70Xov. 
OI. olor, Ti <O> eizas; NE. py orevale, tpiv pdbys. 


PI. zotov pabnpa ; 


4 “~ “~ i? 
TL PE VOELS Spacat WTOTE 5 
nw 


NE. cocoa Kaku peev Tp@TA Tovd, emeita Se 
&lv cot Ta Tpoias tredia Toplnoa poddv. 920 

OI. kal rav7 adnOy Spav voets; NE. ody kparet 
tovtav avdykKn* Kal ov py Ovpod Khvwr. 

OI. amo\oda TAY pwr, rpoddédopa. Tip, @ Ede, 
dedpakas; amdd0s ws Taxyos TA THEA joL. 

NE. add’ ovy oldv Te Tav yap ev Téheu Khiew 925 
TO T EVOLKOV JE Kal TO TUpdépor TEL. 

910 avip] avinp L.—ei wy "ye Triclinius: e wh cdyd L: ef w éyd A: ef ph 

(without ’y#) I.—yvaunv] Naber con}. yvopwv, and so Nauck. 911 éoxe] 


fouxey L. 912. Cavallin conj. 
mwéumoyv 1, V?.—mdada r: 


the emphasis given to Spas by place and 
pause, cp. 989 (Zev’s), 1009 (cov): Art. 
555 o0 pev yap eldov (Hv, éyw Sé KaT- 
Gavetv. 

Jes £ Space, delib. aor. subjunc.: 
cp. 757-—a py de?: cp. 903. He has 
Saan base, first, as Nyov alo-xuor’ érav 
—telling the falsehood that he was sailing 
to Greece: next, as KpvTTev d py Sei— 
hiding the truth, that Ph. must go to 
Troy. 

910 f. avip 0d’: the transition to the 
3rd pers., marking bitter indignation, is 
like that in 77. 1238, where Heracles 
fears disobedience in Hyllus.—et py yo: 
cp. O. 7. 1086 elmep éyw udvris eiul Kat 
Kara yuopay lps: Ll. 472 el pn yo 
mapdppwyv pavris epuy | kal yvadpas devio- 
péva copas.—For yvepnv (which Naber 
alters to yv@pov) cp. Z/. 546 aBovdouv 
kal Kaxod yuwunv: O. T. 687 ayabds dy 
yvounv. The dat. in Az. 1374 youn 
copov | Pdvat.—tov twAovv otedeiv: Az, 


Aumnp@s O dru | méumew oe peAw.—meuro] 
madw L, with at written above by S. 


916 kal rov r: 


1045 @ 6H Tovde wAodv éotelhauevr. But 
aTé\\w without mdody in 571, 640. 
912 f. dAutav (sc. Tov Toiy oTEw) 


after ék\urwy, as 1383 aloxvvorr’ after 


Kkaraxwver. Cp. O. C. 841 mpoB8ad’ ade, 
Bare.—tréprw, convey: cp. 1368, 1399, 
1405. The v. /. wésumrwy (prob. a mere 


error caused by \urwyv) would require us 
to supply rév wodv oré\Nw (subjunct.).— 
TOUT , emphatic, as 77. 458 TO wh mudé- 
chat, TovTd mw’ adyiveev av: cp. O.C. 504, 
O. 7. 407. Remark the repetition of 
TOUT GvLopaL mdAaL so soon after gob. 
So Ant. 613 and 618 ovdev Epre: 26. 614 
and 625 éxrds dras. 

915 ovdév ce Kpviyw: for the double 
ace., cp. Zl. 957 ovdév yap oe Set Kpum- 
rev mw &re: Aesch. P. V. 625 wrou pe 


Kpvwys 7008’. So dmoxpirromal twa Tt.— 


yap merely prefaces the statement: O. 7. 
277. 
917 f. +i <8’ >ectras; I insert 8’, 


which might easily have dropped out. 
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NeE. O Zeus, what shall I do? 
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Must I be found twice a 


villain.—by disloyal silence, as well as by shameful speech? 


PH. 
NE. 


If my judgment errs not, yon man means to betray me, 
and forsake me, and go his way! 
Forsake thee—no; but take thee, perchance, on a bitter 


voyage—that is the pain that haunts me. 


PH. What meanest thou, my son? 


Ne. I will tell thee all. 


I understand not. 


Thou must sail to Troy, to the 


Achaeans and the host of the Atreidae. 


PH. Oh, what hast thou said? 


learn— 
PH. Learn what? 
NE. 


Troy’s plains with thee. 


PH. And this is indeed thy purpose? 


NE. Lament not, till thou 


What would’st thou do to me? 
Save thee, first, from this misery,—then go and ravage 


Ne. A stern neces- 


sity ordains it; be not wroth to hear it. 


PH. 
done unto me, stranger? 


I am lost, hapless one,—betrayed ! 


What hast thou 


Restore my bow at once! 


NE. Nay, I cannot: duty and policy alike constrain me to 


obey my chiefs. 


Kal Trav L.—ordXov made from cré\wv in L.—-Wunder, with Nauck’s assent, rejects 


this v. 


924 7a 76a r: TOEa (without 7a) L. 


Such a hiatus as tf eias is not Sopho- 
clean. Cp. roo n. After a voc., we 
elsewhere find dé thus used in a question: 
ONE 332 TEKVON, all BES 5 7b. 1459 
marep, TL 8 éorl TaEloow ép © kanels; 
The objection to rl p’” elas (‘what hast 
thou said of me ?’) is that it does not suit 
the sense here (‘what purpose hast thou 
declared in regard to me?’). And tl y’ 
etras would be weak.—rplv po€ys, with- 
out dv: cp. €ws without ay, 754. Soph. 
affords some 14 instances of moe av with 
subjunct. (as 332, 1332), and 7 instances 
(besides this) of simple zpiv ath sub- 
junct.,— Ant. 619; Zr. 608, 946; Az. 742, 
965; fr. 583. 2, fr. 596.—7otov pabqpa ; 
Cp. Ant. 42 motov re kw diveuxa; For the 
verb with its cognate noun, cp. 150 mé- 
Nov...uéAnua.—Spacar with double acc.: 
803 n. 

919 f. cadca Kakod: 
owoas mev éxOpav.. 
cp. 1335. 

921. kaltatr’...; For «ai in pre- 
face to an indignant question, ep. O. C. 
263 n.—éAn9q, predicative adj., with 
adverbial force, and so here = dd7Oas 


cp. Ant. 1162 
-xGova (n.).—Ebv col: 


917 ri cimas; L, and most mss. (rf y’ elas; B). 
elras; and so Hermann.—zpiv] mply dy I. 
926 moe r: 


Valckenaer conj. rt w? 
923 dré\wda] Nauck conj. ddwda. 
moe L. 


(a word not extant in Soph.). In Plat. 
Lach. 186 A, Totro pev adnOH Réyes 
(as also in JAZenon 98 B etc.), Kriiger and 
others take ad\7y@9 as an adv.,=dA7nOas: 
but the sense there is, ‘you are right as 
to that,’—rodro being acc. of respect, and 
ann acc. governed by Aéyers.—Kparet 
Tovtey, controls these things (like xparety 
Toy mpayudtwy, Dem. or. 1.§ 26), 7.é., 
ordains that they must be so. 

923 @ £éve, a form which he has 
not used since 219. He has hitherto 
addressed N. as @ réxvoy, or @ mat. Cp. 


32- 
* 925 add’ ody oidv Te: so O. C. 1418. 
Other places where éorf is omitted after 
olds re are O. C. 1136, 77. 742, O.T. 24. 
—tav ev TéAeL: 385 1. 

927 ff. While Philoctetes makes this 
appeal, Neoptolemus stands with averted 
face (935), still holding the bow. Despair- 
ing anguish could not be more patheti- 
cally expressed than by the transitions 
from imprecation to entreaty, and from 
entreaty to the half-soliloquy in which he 
imagines the future (952). 
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“> ~ \ A “A la \ , 

®]. w@ up ov Kal Tay deja Kal Tavoupylas 
Sew7s TEXV ex Poor, old pe eipydoa, 
ot” WadrnKas * ovo eT OLX UVEL fe opav 
TOV TpooTpOTaLov, TOV LiKeTHV, @ eT\LE $ 
> , \ / \ 42 ¢ , 
ameotépnkas Tov Biov ta TOE Edw. 
dzr08os, ixvovpat o, d7d8os, iKETEvO, TEKVOV, 
TOs Jeav TAT POwr, tov Biov pe pa dbeNy. 
@pLOL Tadas. aN ovde mpoo paver pe ert, 

> ¢ ~ 

ahd’ ws peOnowr pymol, Od opa mdhw. 
@ hypeves, @ mpoBhyres, @ Cvvovotat 
Onpav opetov, o Karappoyes TET pals 
Upw TAO, Ov yap a\Nov old oT heya, 
yee TAapovcr TOUS clwOoow, 
=> A 3 c la) > eS ec > NA 
ot epy o mats wp edpamey ovE “Axiddéws* 


93° 


939 


940 


927 deiua] dja L, with e over 4 from ist hand. Nauck conj. \dua: Seyffert gives 
Afjua (on Bergk’s conj.). Walckenaer conj. © rip ot, marmadnua. 928 elpyacw] 
In L the tst hand, after writing e/pydow, began to repeat it, but stopped at ep, and 
deleted the letters. Elmsley conj. elpyacat. 929 sper] Wecklein conj. ne dpav. 

933 pw adédnw L (and so most of the later MSss.): uy wou ’pédXys A. we wn adédAys 
Lond. ed. 1747. Elmsley conj. we uy agédn (on O. 7. 1522: formerly, on Eur. JZed. 56, 
pe pn apédys). 934 dX’ ovde] Nauck conj. ws ovdé: Hense, 66’ o0dé.—mpocduwvet 





927 vp, the symbol of a ruthless 
destroyer. Neoptolemus is leaving utter 
desolation behind him, The image is 
one which Lemnos itself might well 
suggest (cp. 800 n.). The combination 
of mvp with Setpa (‘monster’) curiously 
recalls a passage in the Lyststrata (which 
appeared two years before this play), 
IOl4 f. ovdév éort Onplov yur arkds da 
xuTepov, | ovdé rp, od wd av ardijs ou- 
deula mépdadts. Elsewhere 7p is a figure 
for warlike rage, as Z/. 20. 371 T@ 0” “eye 
avrtos elut, kal el mupl xetpas Eouke: OF, 
generally, for an irresistible bane, as Eur. 
fr. 432 atl mupds yap dAdo tip | metfov 
€B\doTomev yuval|kes ToNd dutuaxXwrepov. 
Cp. Hor. C. 4. 4.42 Dirus per urbes Afer 
ut Ltalas, | Ceu flamma per taedas etc. 
Tennyson: ‘The children born of thee 
are fire and sword.’ 

mav Seipa, utter monster. As 4 aca 
BdaBn (622), said of a man, is equiv. to 
6 was BAdBn (wv), so here way detua is 
equiv. to mas detua. The latter would 
describe the man as effaced; the former 
describes the deja as perfect; and thus 
the sense is not affected by the assimila- 
tion of the adj. mds to the subst. But 
we cannot compare Ar. 7%. 787 ws wav 
éouey KaKkov avOpwmros, Kat Muay éorw 


dmavra, | épides, velkn, ordows, dpyadéa 
k.T.N., since there the sense is, ‘every sort 
of ill,’ not, ‘utter ill.? For 8etpa cp. Eur. 
HI. F. 700 wépoas delwara Onpar. 

mavoupylas...réxvnpa, a work of art zz 
mavoupyia (defining gen.),-—2.e., a man 
in whom zavoupyia assumes its subtlest 
form; not, a work of art produced dy 
(personified) Ilavoupyla (like Shake- 
speare’s, ‘Confusion now hath made his 
masterpiece,’ Mach. 2. 3. 71). Téxvnpa 
could not stand for rexvirys, ‘contriver’ 
of mavouvpyla, as Nauck implies by com- 
paring Hor. Efod. 17. 35 (of Canidia) 
cales venents officina Colchicis. For the 
neut. noun, cp. dAnua, KpdTnua, AdAnuA, 
plonua, maim aAnfLc, etc. (Ant. 320 n.). 

928 cipyacw, followed by #rdryxas. 
A perf. follows an aor. in 676, 1172: an 
aor. follows a perf. in 666. 

930 Tdv TpooTpdTaLov: cp. 773. 

931 tov Blov. This verse deserves 
notice as one of those which indicate 
the sensitiveness of the Athenian ear to 
accent. For if Biov could have been 
mistaken for fidv, the effect would have 
been as unhappy as when the actor pro- 
nounced yyadjv too much like yadjv (Ar. 
Ran. 304).—Cp. 1282. 

932 A dactyl is here followed bya 
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PH. Thou fire, thou utter monster, thou hateful master- 
piece of subtle villainy—how hast thou dealt with me,—how 
hast thou deceived me! And thou art not ashamed to look 
upon me, thou wretch,—the suppliant who turned to thee for 
pity? In taking my bow, thou hast despoiled me of my life. 
Restore it, I beseech thee,—restore it, I implore thee, my son! 
By the gods of thy fathers, do not rob me of my life! Ah 
me! No—he speaks to me no more; he looks away,—he will 
not give it up! 

O ye creeks and headlands, O ye wild creatures of the hills 
with whom I dwell, O ye steep cliffs! to you—for to whom 
else can I speak ?—to you my wonted listeners, I bewail my 

treatment by the son of Achilles; 


r: mpopwrvet L. mpoodwrei was first edited by Canter (1579). mpocgdwveiy Ald.: 
tmpospavels Junt. edd. 935 pujrod’ wd] Wakefield conj. ujror’ od’: Blaydes 
pnmor até’. 988 éyw] Reiske conj. Aéywv. 9839 dvakdalouac MSS.: dva- 
k\douat Dindorf. Wecklein conj. dvax\atvcoua: Blaydes dmoxalowat.—Nauck thinks 


this v. spurious. 





tribrach, as in 1029 we have two tri- 
brachs. In both verses the rhythm marks 
agitation. 

933 cov TaTpwor, the gods of Achil- 
les and Peleus. Cp. O. C. 756 n.—pe 
pr aéAy: for u7 followed by a, cp. on 
782n. Either the act. or the midd. is 
admissible. But a strong reason for pre- 
ferring the midd. is that Soph. uses it 
in three other places; and if in 376 there 
was a metrical motive for agaipijcoro, 
there was none in 1303 for adei\ov, or 
in Az. 100 for ddawpelcOwr. On the 
other hand, he nowhere uses the active 
apapev. In O. 7. 1522, where L has 
the true @\7, some later MSs. have €\qs: 
and probably agédqs in L here is merely 
a like error. 

934 f. mpoodwvet: for the 3rd pers., 
Cp. g10.—as peOrjowv prob’. The m7 
here is probably ‘generic,’ as in 253 ws 
pndev eldd7 toO, and 415 ws pnKér bvTa 
...vde. ‘He looks away, like one who 
will never give it up.’ [Another view is 
that it is the uy of ‘strong assurance’; 
see 1329, O. C. 656 015° eye ce uy Tuva | 
év0evS amdtovr’ dydpa: 7.e., as we could 
say, olda avrov pnmoTe meljcovTa, sO in 
Opa madw ws pnmore peOnowy the py 
emphasises the speaker’s conviction of 
N.’s resolve. This is possible, but seems 
less natural.] For the omission of the 
object to weOjowr, cp. 801 (€umpyoov).— 
6pg@ maw: cp. ZZ, 21. 415 madw Tpérev 
doce paewe. Eur. Hec. 343 mpdcwmov 
éumadw | orpépovra. 


936 f. ipéves, bays or creeks, near 
the cave,—not necessarily implying an- 
chorage: cp. 302 ov ydp Tis Spwos éorly 
(n.). So in ZZ. 1. 432 the Aywhy odv- 
Bev@ys is merely the bay, while the éppos 
is the anchorage within it (2b. 435).— 
mpoBAntes here = dxpat, promontories: in 
Homer always an adj. (with axral, etc.). 
It is curious to note that, just in that part 
of his epic for which he would naturally 
have consulted this play, Quintus Smyr- 
naeus reproduces this use of mpoBd7js (10. 
175 ovdé vu Tév ye | elpyouow mpoBdjjres). 
—£vvovetar Onpev: for the periphrasis 
cp. 868.—katappoyes, only here: a poet. 
substitute for amoppwyes (Xen. An. 4. 6. 3 
méeTpa amroppwée). 

938 Ff. héyw, subj.: cp. Art. 1341 00d 
éx@ | mpds mérepov iow. 

évakAalopat, lament aloud. Antiphon 
Tetr. A. 6. § 1 Tas...aTuxlas dvakdav- 
gagGat mpds buas.—mrapoter, present with 
me as ye are, Tots eiw0dow (apetvat), 
ye, who are wont to be so. In freely 
rendering these words, ‘my wonted 
companions,’ we must remember that 
mapovor is not a subst. (like dearats 
or “apruct): 2.e.. we could not say, of 
elwOdTes mapiyTes, meaning, ‘my wonted 
companions.’ That would be possible 
only if mapwy had acquired a definitely 
substantival use (like &pywy). Thus in 
Thuc. 7. 75 of fwvres KaraNermopuevor is 
not ‘the living remnant,’ but ‘ those who 
were left behind alive’ (fares karehel- 
TOVvTO). 
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> 4 5 , y >) > 4 b] ¥ 
opooas amdéew oikad és Tpoiav p’ aye 
mpoobeis te xelpa Se€idv, Ta THEA pov 
¢ \ \ “A \ ¢ / y 
tepa haBwv tov Zyvos “Hpakdéovs exe, 

»s La) > 4 4 , 
KaL TOLOLW Apyetoure djvac Bau Oéheu. 
as avop éhav lo xupov EK Bias pe dye, 
KOUK ofS” evatpov veKpov an KQTVOU OKLAY, 
€low\ov adhos" ov yap av oGevorrd ye 
et\ev pe emrel ovo av wo EXOVT’, el pn Soho. 
pov © nrdrn par Ovopopos. Tt XP? pe Spar ; 


a\N’ amddos, ahha viv er ev GavT@ yevon. 


945 


ae 


942 mpoclels L. Diibner thinks that this has been made from mpo@eic, and 
Campbell indicates the same view, though doubtfully (‘wpofels L?’). But mpoo- 
@elo is wholly in the writing of the 1st hand. The supposition that he inserted 
o after writing mpo Qeio seems excluded by the length of the space between o 
and @,—even allowing for his occasional eccentricities in this respect (cp. O. C., 
Introd. p. xlvi). If, then, he first intended to write wpo@elc, the present first o 
of mpooGeis must have been his inchoate @: but there is no trace of erasure. It 
appears improbable, therefore, that he ever meant anything else than mpocdeio.— 


mpobels r, Ald., Turnebus, Brunck, Herm., Wunder. 


944 dé] L points thus; 


and most of the recent edd. give either a colon or a full stop. Seyffert, whom 


Cavallin follows, gives a comma (connecting PjvacOat..@ 
the same view, prints #é\ec without any stop. 


s.. aye): Blaydes, taking 
945 éhov...€x Bias mw] Ehov pw (sic)... 





941 f. dpocas, by giving his promise 
(527), though no formal oath had been 
exacted (811). —mpoobes, having added 
the pledge of the hand (813) to his word. 
So fr. 428 Spxov 5é mpoorefévros (added 
to the yrds Adyos, cp. O. C. 651 n.) 
émimeheorépa. | yux7 KatéorTn. The v. 2. 
mpobels is weaker, and strange as a sub- 
stitute for mporeivas (cp. 1292) : it is not 
adequately defended by Eur. Hee. 66 
Bpaddrouv | jAvow GpOpwy mporibeica. 
Cp. Xen. An. 3. 2. 4 (the Persian king) 
atrds 6ubcas nuiv, avtos deELas dovs, 
airos éfaratjocas ouvédaBe Ai oTparn- 
yous. 

943 tepd sc. dvra, sacred as the bow 
is: because it had been given by Apollo 
to Heracles, himself now a god (728), 
Cp. 198 74 becy auaxnra BéXn : 657 
tod Zyvos “Hpakdéovs, gen. of 06 Gaeee 
“Hpakhjjs, the bow, once, of Her acles son 
of Zeus. I do not take tepa with this 
gen., because, though the bow may fitly 
be called ‘sacred,’ it cannot be called 
‘sacred to Heracles’ without straining 
the natural sense of lepés twos. Rather 
tov Z. “Hp. is an indignant development 
of lepd:—‘he has stolen my bow,—a 
sacred one,—the bow of Heracles.’—For 


tot Z. “Hpaki., cp. O. C. 623 x& Ards 
@oiBos, Az. 172 Tavpordd\a Ards “Aprepis 
(without art.). 

944 f. dryvacbat: the aor. midd. of 
the simple galyw occurs nowhere else; 
nor is there any other place where any 
part of the simple midd. ¢aivoya is 
trans., ‘to show.’ (dmednvduny is fre- 
quent.) The poet prob. meant dyvacbar 
here to be a little more than ¢jvas,— 
z.e., ‘to show for his own glory,’ ‘to 
display.’ The object to @yvacat is 
7a 76a only. It would be awkward to 
understand (with Nauck) éué cal ra rééa: 
and the display of the captive is implied 
in the next vv. 

Seyffert, placing only a comma after 
Gé\e, and reading kovx os for KovK ot8’ 
in 946, understands:—‘He wishes to 
boast (@jvacba, gloriose de se praedicare) 
among the Argives that (@s 945) he is 
bringing me by force, a strong man 
whom he has taken, and not as it were 
a dead man whom he is slaying’ (xovx 
ws évalpwy vexpdv). But the awkward- 
ness of this conjectural kovx @s is in- 
tolerable, when @s in 945 is to mean 
‘that.’ Further, it is clearly essential 
to the force of the passage that there 
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he swore to convey me home,—to Troy he carries me: he 
clinched his word with the pledge of his right hand,—yet hath 
he taken my bow, the sacred bow, once borne by Heracles 
son of Zeus,—and keeps it, and would fain show it to the 


Argives as his own. 


He drags me away, as if he had captured a strong man, 
—and sees not that he is slaying a corpse, the shadow of 


a vapour, a mere phantom. 


In my strength he would not 
have taken me,—no, nor as I am, save by guile. 


But now 


I have been tricked, unhappy that I am. What shall I do? 


Nay, give it back,—return, 


even now, 


to thy true self! 


éx Bias w’ L. Here, as elsewhere, a true accent in L points to the remedy for a false 


reading ; 


z.e., the first mu’ should be deleted. 


L has not é\év w’, as has been 


reported: but the accent on @ is little more than a dot,—as it is also on lo xupdv in this 


v., and repeatedly elsewhere. 
ence. Cp. 1079. (Autotype facsimile, 


B, K (as corrected), Suid. (s.v. kaxomwéorarov): 
rest. 946 kovx 010] otk of8’ Suidas s.v. kaxowwéorartov : 
Kamvod oxid.—Seyffert gives Kovx ws (see comment.). 


wrote ézel y ovd’ (without omitting 4»). 
A, Harl. 
amédos ot +’. 
(A. Seyffert) : 
and so Brunck. 


should be a full stop (or colon) at OéAet. 
Verse 945 is an indignant amplification 
of 941, és Tpolay w’ dye. * He is taking 
me by force, I say, as if he had captured 
(@s €Aoy) a strong man,’ etc. 

946 f. Kovx ofS’. Neoptolemus 
knows, of course, that Ph. is feeble. But 
these words mean that, in taking Ph. to 
Troy, N. does not realise what he is 
doing; he will not gain a triumph, but 
merely extinguish a flickering life. As 
this speech wavers between curses and 
prayers, so it vacillates between denun- 
ciation of the youth’s cruel guile (926 f.), 
and something like pity for his thought- 
less folly. Cp. roto. —étvalpev veKkpov : 
cp. Ant. 1030 Tov Oavdyr’ émixravety (n.). 
—katvod oKidv: Ant. 1170 TGAN eyo 
Kamvod oKias | ovK dy mpraluny (n.). 

elSmdov GAdws: O. C. 109 olkripar’ 
avdpos Oldimov 766’ GAdLov | eldwrov* ov 
yap 6n Td y apxaiov déuas (n.). The 
adv. @\Aws means (1) ‘otherwise,’ O. C. 
492: (2) ‘besides,’ “moreover,” Os He 
I1I4: (3) ‘otherwise than well,’ and so, 

‘vainly,’ O.7. 333,—as érepos oft.=xKakés: 
(4) with a subst. implying disparagement, 
‘merely’; Ar. Nub. 1203 apiO uss, mpoBar’ 
Gws, ciphers—very sheep’: Dem. or. 


A comparison with 076’ in v. 946 will show the differ- 
Pp. go A, two lowest 1l.)—édar . 


.é€« Bias pw 
éx Blas dyer A, with the 
but kal otk of6” s.vv. 
948 érel 05] Triclin. 
949 we Spay L, with most MSs.: zoveiv 


élav w.. 


950 «aX adrédos] amédoo L, and so the rest, except V?, which has 
aXn’ was restored by Turnebus. 
amédos vw (Blaydes).—éyv cauvrg L: év cavrod A (which Nauck prefers), 


Other conjectures are amédos, dds 


19 § 24 of © dytidéyovTes GxXos aGAAws 
kal Backavia Karepaivero, ‘the opposition 
was pronounced to be mere obstructive- 
ness and spite’ (where see Shilleto). 
This sense comes through that of ‘vainly,’ 
‘uselessly.’ 

948 émel 0t8’: 
446 n. 

950 4A’, though only conjectural 
(cr. n.), is confirmed by the fact that 
elsewhere also the hortative is combined 
with the limiting d\\d: see r1o4o f.: 
O. C. 238 ff. adn’ émel...d\N’ éué (me, at 
least). The loss of dAX’ before dzddos 
here may have been due to a reminis- 
cence of 932. —ahrd viv: cp. A/. 411 
eles os Y aXe viv.—ev cavTD yevou: 
Xen. Av. 1. 5. 17 & €auT@ eyévero, he 
recovered himself (after an outbreak of 
passion). So Her. 1. 119 otre éferddy7 
evTés Te éwuTod yivera, he did not lose 
his presence of mind, but mastered his 
feelings.’ The simple gen. of the reflex. 
pron. is similarly used, O. C. 660 (n.): 
Dem. or. 2 § 30 (which confirms ért here): 
Oet 67...0u0v avray ére Kal viv yevouévous 
k.7.\.—The v. /. €y oavtot here has been 
supported by Ar. Vesp. 642 oKxopdwarat 
kdorw otk év avrod. But there I should 


for the synizesis cp. 
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/ , A > , eo) c /, 

rl dys; ouwras: ovdey ei’ 0 Svapopos. 
@ oynpa wétpas Simvdov, adOis ab maw 
Eloeyst TPOS aE Wudds, OVK Exwv Tpodyy* 


GAN avavotpar TOO ev avrio 
> \ ~ 2: \ (a) > , 
ov mTynvov opvw ovde Onp’ operBarynv 


}LOVOS, 


955 


roEous evatpwv Toicid, aN avdtos Tahas 
Javav TmapéEw Sai? vd’ av édepBopnr, 
kat p ovs €Onpwy poole Onpdaovor vor: 
dovov ddvov S€ piavov telow Tadas 


\ Qn S) A > / , 
T POs TOU SOKOUVTOS ovoev eloevar KQKOV, 


960 


Y» , \ , > > \ s 
o\olo—pLynTw, Tp padouw. et Kat mahw 
yvopnv petotoes: et O€ py, Oavois Kaas. 


952 cyxijua made from xyp7jyua in L. 


953 cise] oem Suid., s.v. afOus.—mpds oé 


1G 954 ad Pavodma Mss.: schol. in L, yp. avavotpat, dv7l rod EnpavOjcopuar. 


956 Toicd’ L (sic, not Toots’), corrected from rotow by the rst hand. 
roio.d’ (as Harl.), rowld’ (A), or rotcdé y’ (B). 


The rest have 
Burges and Wecklein conj. toicd’ ér’, 





read either 26’ a’rod or é&v air@. In Plat. 
Charm. 155 D ovkér’ év éuavrod jv, other 
readings are ém’ €uavrod and é éuauT@ ; 
the last is prob. right. 

951 owrdGs: cp. O.C. 1271 Ti ovyas; 
ovdéy ei’, am as dead: Z/. 677: O. C. 
393 br’ obxér’ ell, TyvLKabr’ dp’ elu’ avip; 

952 6 oxnpa mérpas Sirvdov, not 
dimtNou, since oxjma-mérpas forms one 
notion: cp. Azt. 794 vetkos avdpay Evvat- 
pov.—The word ox7pa, in such a peri- 
phrasis, usu. denotes stateliness (as in 
Eur. Ale. g11 & oxjua Sbuwv, and so Fec. 
619 & oxjuar’ olkwy): here it marks the 
distinctness of the form present to his 
thoughts (like cGmua...0npds in O. C. 
1568). Alike in bodily and in mental 
suffering, the outlines of surrounding 
objects become vividly stamped upon the 
mind. Cp. Byron, Prisoner of Chillon 
(stanza x): ‘But then by dull degrees 
came back | My senses to their wonted 
track; | I saw the dungeon walls and 
floor | Close slowly round me as before.’ 

avOis at madw, a rarer phrase than 
avis maédw (342), or abOis ab’ (Ar. Ach. 
854): in O. C. 1418 we should read adds 
ay wad. 

953 The mss. and edd. give mpos 
ot here: but mpds oe is surely required 
by the sense. ‘There is no emphasis on 
the pron. (as if the cave were contrasted 
with some other abode). The stress is on 
yrds: his former life in the cave, when 
he had the bow, is contrasted with the life 


now before him.— pds: cp. O. C. 1029 
ov Widov od’ doKevor (n.). 

954 avavodpar: 7. 819 adpidos avave 
Blov. This is one of the rare instances in 
which a true reading, lost to the text of 
L, has been preserved by the schol.: cp. 
Ant. 40, 235. 

955 f. mrnyvov (cp. 288)...dpeParnv 
(cp. 937): the epithets are not merely 
ornamental; they suggest the distance of 
the prey, and so the helplessness of the 
unarmed man.—ro.l8’, if right, is the 
only example of this Ionic form in Soph.; 
nor is there any in Aesch. In Eur. J/ed. 
1295, where the Mss. have rotow or 
toisdé yy’, Canter gave tots’, which 
Elms. wrote roid’ (comparing Tovby6’) : 
Wecklein there, as here, conjectures 
toad’ ér’ (Ars Soph. em. p. 33); though 
here, in his ed., he keeps towid’. The 
question here is,—Does L’s roicté’, cor- 
rected by the rst hand from rotow, point 
rather to tow(8’ or to totc$’ ér’? To 
the former, I think. If rotcd’ é7’ had 
been the original reading, the unusual 
form toto.d’ would hardly have sup- 
planted it. The accent proves nothing, 
for the epic tolcdecar used to be written 
TOT OES. 

957 apéw Saira (rovros) bp’ dv 
éhepB.: cp. O. 7. 1362 duoyeviis 5 ag’ 
av épuv. Xen. M. 1. 2. 6 dradéyes@ae 
map wy dv NdBorev Tov puoBby (2.e., TovToLs 
map wy). 

Wunder proposes ap’ vy, objecting 
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What sayest thou? Silent? Woe is me, I am lost! 

Ah, thou cave with twofold entrance, familiar to mine eyes, 
once more must I return to thee,—but disarmed, and without the 
means to live. Yes, in yon chamber my lonely life shall fade 
away ; no winged bird, no beast that roams the hills shall I slay 
with yonder bow; rather I myself, wretched one, shall make 
a feast for those who fed me, and become a prey to those on 
whom I preyed; alas, I shall render my life-blood for the blood 
which I have shed,—the victim of a man who seemed innocent 


of evil! 


Perish !—no, not yet, till I see if thou wilt still change 


thy purpose ;—if thou wilt not, mayest thou die accurs’d ! 


and so Blaydes. 


957 i¢’ Sv] Wunder conj. ag’ av. 
—rpbabe made from mpécGev in L.—Purgold rejects this v. 


958 xal pw’) xdw’ Brunck. 
961 udbow e Kal] 


Blaydes conj. wdPommer (or udorul o’, or wdBow’ ér’) eb: C. Walter, udbapy ef wip. 





that th’ dv implies active ministration, 
‘as by a nurse.’ It is true that rpégomae 
i716 twos properly refers to the nurse, 
while the source of nourishment is de- 
noted by twi, dé twos, or &k twos (cp. 
535). But here Ph. is poetically saying 
that he had forced the beasts to become 
his tpogets,—as he will now be theirs; 
and so t76 is right. amd would also be 
right, but tamer. 

958 «ai p’, not Kap’, because the 
contrast between @8jpev and Oypdacovor 
suffices. Cp. 47 n. 

959f. piovov is what one ‘draws to 
oneself,’ as spoil, or by way of security 
(O. C. 858 n.), or in reprisal. ddovov 
ovov...pctov telaw=I shall pay (to the 
beasts) my life-blood, taken by them in 
reprisal for life-blood (évov, gen. of the 
price or equivalent). Cp. Polyb. 4. 53 
pio. Kariyyyeday Tots ‘Podtos, ‘formally 
threatened them with reprisals’ (for 
bloodshed).—telow, éreica, was the Attic 
spelling in the poet’s time, as imscrr. 
prove: O. 7. 810 (2nd ed.).—rov 6o- 
KovvrTos, partic. of the imperf. (ds éd6xe) : 
cp. O. 7. 835 mpos Tod mapéyTos n.: O.C. 
1565n.: Ant. 1192.—ovdev ciSévar kakdv, 
not, ‘to have no evil sentiment’ (like the 
epic jmia elds, etc.), but simply, ‘to 
know no evil’: cp. Azt. 301 duccéBecav 
eidévau (n.). 

961 f. ddo1to—py7w. The mere fact 
that odAoo comes first means that the 
curse does pass his lips,—though it is 
instantly qualified by pyre. Hence the 
effect of the Greek is not like this—‘I 
say not yet, Mayest thou perish’: but 
rather ;—‘ Perish !—no, not yet,’ ete. 





Just so in Eur. Jed. 83 ddoiTo ev ph: 
deomérns yap éor éuds, ‘curse him—I 
may not,’ etc. (In Soph. 7%. 383 dAowro 
by Te WavrTes x.T.\., the context is dif- 
ferent. )—plv paGo.w’: the optat. is due 
to ddoto: cp. 325n.: 77.655 wy oraly | ... 
mpw avioee. 

ei kal maduv. Nauck, referring to Por- 
son’s note on Eur. Phoen. 1464 (=1450 
Dind.)—as to which, see Appendix—says 
that kal cannot be right; and on that 
assumption various emendations have 
been proposed. The defence of the metre 
turns on the distinction between two 
classes of monosyllables: (1) those which 
count as belonging to the words after 
them, viz., the article; prepositions; ed, 
7, kal, uy, ob, ws; and the interrogatives, 
tls, mas, mov, mot, my: (2) those which 
count as belonging to the words before 
them, viz., all enclitics, and such other 
words as cannot begin a sentence. Since 
ei and kal are both of the first class, e 
kal maddy is metrically equivalent to a 
quadrisyllable like alpovpevov, and there- 
fore the rule against a final cretic does 
not apply. On the other hand such an 
ending as ply uddow obv kal réddw would 
be wrong, because ofy is a monosyllable 
of the second class.—kal closely with 
mdaAw: cp. Plat. Menex. 249 E wa kal 
avOls cor...amayyé\Aw. This seems better 
than to take it with perotoes (‘if thou 
wilt zzdeed change’). mdAw pertolorets is 
pleonastic, since Ph. does not now suppose 
that N.’s purpose was ever honest: cp, 
1270: Thuc. 2. 13 wh éAdoow dyrikara- 
oTHoaL TadW. 


965 


970 


O75 


980 
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XO. ti Spaper ; €v got Kal TO mew pas, ava€, 
789 ort Kal Tots TOVOE TpooXwpew hoyous. 
NE. e“ot pev oKTOS dewos ELTETTOKE TUS 
TOVO dvd pos Ov vov TpaTor, ahha Kal mada. 
OI. eh€noov, @ Tat, mpos Gear, Kal pH Tapys 
wavTov Bporots oveos, exkheépas ELE. 
NE. olLoL, Tt Opace ; payor apehov Aue 
THY =KUpov" OUTH Tots Tapovow dx Popa. 
®]. ov et KOKCS ov, Tpos KAK@V o avdpav pabov 
couKas HKEW aloypa: vuv 6 ahdovot Sovs 
ols €ikds, exer, Tapa por peels ozda. 
NE. zi dpapev, avdpes; OA. @ kdkior dvdpav, tt Spas; 
ovK et peleis ta TOka TaUT euol mdrw; 
PI. otpo, tis avnp; ap ‘Odvaces Kho 5 
OA. ‘Odvacéws, odd iol, euod vy, ov eloopes. 
Ol. oipour wémpapar Kawod@d’* 00° HY dpa 
0 év\\aBov pe Katovordiaas omar. 
OA. éydé, add’ tof, ovK ahdos+ opohoya Tdée. 
@]. addos, ades pot, mat, Ta TOEa. 


lal , 
OA. Tovto per, 


ovd vy Ody, Spdoer woT* adda Kal oe det 


964 ois] Blaydes conj. 76. 
967 f. édénoov] Erfurdt conj. 


966 mda L: 
olkre.poy (which should be otxtipov).—mapys A, 


maid r. Cp. 906, 913. 


etc.: maph. L. As Mekler remarks, this may have arisen from a v./. raps | abrod 
(through the supposition that the o belonged to the pron.).—cavrod] gavroy IT, 


963 f. Se SG are ool 
K.T.\.3 Cp. . L. ayvy m58 Ione Jb 
1057 Kal Tay’ év vuiv ear 7 - Kah@s éxew | 
Hj pnd evar Kal orepnOijvat matpas.— 
Tpooxwpeiy: cp. érixwpety in Ant. 219: 
Eur. A/ed. 222 xpn dé Eévoy pev Kdpra 
mpooxwpe moder (‘comply’). 

965 f. épol péev: for wév emphasising 
the pron. (without an answering 6é), cp. 
Ant. 11 n.—éprérToke : cp. Philippides 
”Apyuplou "Agavigpds I d\n’ edeos eurrér- 
TwKe Tis por TaV G\wy. Soph. has used 
the acc. with this verb in O. C. 942 (n.).— 
ov viv mpa@tov: L/. 1049 mdhat dédoKrat 
TAaUTA KOU VewaoTl fot. 

967. éhenrov: cp. on 307 ff.—Tapys 
cavtovd Bp. dvedos, allow men to have 
ground for reproaching thee: a poet. 
modification of the more usual constr., 
mapys ceauTov Bporots dverdifew (as Plat. 
Phaedo to1 C wapels droxplvacOat Tots... 


copwrépots). So oft. dvedos KaraNelmrev. 
—ekkrAdpas=cfararjoas, as in 55 (n.): 
not, ‘having stolen me out of Lemnos.’ 

969 f. pror’, though it belongs to 
Aurrety, can be prefixed to dpedov because 
the whole phrase is felt as a wish: so Od. 
I1. 548 ws dh ph SpedAov vuKG. In Tipe 
997, the inf. has its due precedence: ay ph 
ToT eyw mpoc.de 6 Tadas | Wperov Socus. 
—Zkvpov: 240 n. 

972 viv 8 dAdo Sods, sc. Ta 
alsxpd, having left the base deeds to 
others, whom they befit (ots eikds, sc. 
Ootvat atta). Cp. 405—409. As the 
chief emphasis here is on the character 
of N. (odK ef Kakds ov), dddAotoe is 
naturally contrasted with ov, rather than 
with kaxay dvdpwr. 

Other interpretations are: (1) S00s= 
dov’s ceavréy, ‘yielding to others’ (than 
the kaxol dvdpes),—z.e., to Philoctetes 
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It now rests with thee, O prince, 


whether we sail, or hearken to yon man’s prayer. 

NE. A strange pity for him hath smitten my heart,—and 
not now for the first time, but long ago. 

PH. Show mercy, my son, for the love of the gods, and do 
not give men cause to reproach thee for having ensnared me. 


NE. 


PH. Thou art no villain ; 


hither as one schooled by villains to a base part. 


Ah me, what shall I do? 
Scyros !—so grievous is my plight. 
but thou seemest to have come 


Would I had never left 


Now leave 


that part to others, whom it befits, and sail hence,—when thou 


hast given me back my arms. 


Ne. What shall we do, friends ? 


ODYSSEUS 


(appearing suddenly from behind the cave). 


Wretch, what art thou doing? Back with thee—and give up this 


bow to me! 
PH. Ah, who is this? 


Do I hear Odysseus? 


Op. Odysseus, be sure of it—me, whom thou beholdest. 


PH. 


Ah me, I am betrayed,—lost ! 


He it was, then, that 


entrapped me and robbed me of my arms. 


OD. 
PH. Give back my bow, 


I, surely, and no other: 
give it up, my son. 


I avow it. 


Op. That shall he never do, even if he would. And more- 


which Hermann prefers (Retract. p. 14). 
doxety.—tiNovoe Sods | ois eikds MSS. 
Dindorf changes ols to of’. 

980 s6uodroy®] After 6 the letter v has been 
982 de? made from 67 in L. 


Bergk conj. 
hard and Erfurdt conj. é\Xos ce. 
978 065° made from 6& in L. 

erased in L. 


over thou must 


970 orw] otra L. 972 £. jKev | 
For &\\oot Wakefield, Gern- 
976 avip] avip L. 





himself. The objection here is the use 
of dovs. Eur. Phoen. 21, 6 6 ndov7y Sods, 
is the only extant example of this usage 
in the classical period, and there it de- 
notes self-abandonment to impulse; a 
tone which was apparently associated 
with it by Alciphron also, when he wrote 
dpbum dSovs PéperOar (3. 47), me in pedes 
coniciens. (2) Reading ddAots ce dors: 
‘having allowed thyself to be overruled 
by others’ (z.e., by Ph.). But this phrase 
implies relations of confidence and friend- 
ship (cp. 84): it does not suit the stern 
and cold admonition which these verses 
convey. (3) With Dindorf’s ota (which 
he does not explain) the obvious sense 
would be, ‘having given others their 
due,’—an anticipation of raud por peels 
émda. The objection to this is that aA- 
oot then becomes strange, since Ph. is 


no longer contrasted with bad advisers, 
but is merely the recipient of the bow. 

974 We are to suppose that Odys- 
seus,—disquieted when he found that the 
éumopos (627) was not quickly followed 
by N.,—had set out to inquire into the 
cause of the delay. From a place of 
concealment close to the scene he has 
overheard the last part of the conver- 
sation, and now, at the critical moment, 
he springs forward. The abruptness of 
his entrance is marked by the divided 
verse (avTiAaBn). 

975 Join el...rddw; Neoptolemus 
was in the act of approaching Philo- 


ctetes : Odysseus places himself between 
them. Cp. O. C. 1398 viv 7’ i’ ws 
Tadxos maAw: 26.1724 mary, plda, cvdG- 
bev. 


978 wémpapat: cp. 579 deumong (n.). 
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oretx ew op aurots, n Big oTEOvGl oe. 
Ep » @ KAKO@V KAKLOTE Kal TOMMNOTATE, 
old é€k Bias a€ovow; OA. Hv pH eprys Exar. 


Ol. 
985 


Pl. 3 Anpvia xOav Kat 70 Tay Kpares céhas 
‘Hobarororevkroy, | TAUTA, Ont avacyera, 
raf pe OUTOS EK TOV Gav amakerau Big ; 

OA. Zevs eof, W eidns, Zevs, 0 THASE yns Kparar, 


Zevs, @ SédoKTar TavO: vanpeTa SD eyo. 
®]. @ pcos, ota Kakavevpiokeas éyew: 


990 


983 Hermann proposed either orelyew du’ avrots, 7 orehotcw olde ce, or orelxel 
dw’, 7) Bla oTehovow olde oe. For avrots Blaydes conj. avrév: Nauck, orelyov” 
ouaprety. —7 made from 7 in L. 984 Todujorare L, with ToAunésrate 
written in marg. by S. The other Mss. agree with L, except B and T, which have 


983 ap atrots, sc. Tots TOEos. So in 
1059 Tovrwy refers to 7a Oma in 1056.— 
oredovol oe, sc. the two attendants of 
Odysseus, who have entered along with 
him (cp. 985 ofde, and 1003). It should 
be remembered that, to the spectators, 
there could be nothing obscure in gte- 
Noda, since Odysseus would glance or 
point at the men. There is no need, 
then, for the conjectures (cr. n.) which 
have sought either to introduce oide or to 
remove airots. Greek idiom readily tole- 
rated either change or ellipse of subject: 
cp. n. on 0.C. 1065 a&d\woeTar.— We can- 
not well refer avrots either to the atten- 
dants of Od., or to Neoptolemus and the 
Chorus. Odysseus would rather say, nu. 
If it is objected that the bow cannot be 
said orelyew, the answer is that orelyev 
au” avrots is merely a way of saying orel- 
xew dua Tors Ta TOEa Pépovar. 

984 Todpynotate=—ToAunécTaTe, suU- 
perl. of roAujes. Odysseus says in Od. 
17. 284 Toduners soc Oumds, ewel KaKa 
moA\a mémrovOa. The contracted form 
has been much suspected here; Nauck 
pronounces it corrupt, because (1) tragic 
dialogue nowhere admits adjectives in 
aes, meLs, des, and (2) the contr. 7TaTos 
from yéoraros is unexampled. As to (1), 
we may observe that in O. 7. 1279 it is 
almost certain that Soph. used Bienen 
Porson there conjectured aiwarotco’ (for 
aluaros): Heath, with greater probability, 
aiuarods. As to (2), it is true that there 
is no other instance of this contr. in a 
superlative: but there are epic examples 
of the same contr. in the positive: Od. 





7. Ilo Texvijcoa, restored by Bekker 
from texvjoar (schol. rexvjecoa, Texvi- 
tldes): L2. 18. 475 Kal xpuodv Tinvra 
kal Gpyvpov (where no emend. is pro- 
bable). I do not add Z//. 9. 605 ovxéd’ 
ouds Tyuuns écoea: for, though we cannot 
read 6u@s tiufjs, I would suggest that 
the change of one letter will restore the 
true reading, viz. dujs Tyuns: and C. A. 
Lobeck, while conceding that Florian 
Lobeck (Qzaest. Jon. p. 8) used ‘too 
great severity’ in condemning Todw7- 
oTaros, agrees with him in pointing out 
that such a contraction as tTexvys for 
Texvjecs cannot be safely inferred from 
Texvnooa for texvyjecoa (Pathol. 1. 343). 
This consideration is a fresh argument 
against Hermann’s conj. xadafjs in O. 7, 
1279: and it also reminds us that Todwu7- 
oraros does not imply To\uns. The ex- 
ample of Oppian (Cyweg. 2. 140 dpynvra 
xahwd) shows that late poets did not 
shrink from this contraction. In Pindar 
we find aly\devra (P. 2. 10), d\Kdevras 
(O.9. 77), dpydevra (O. 13. 69), pwrdevra 
O. 2. 93), with synizesis of ae; though 
recent edd. no longer write alyhavra, etc. 
On the whole, I believe that Soph. would 
have felt that he had sufficient poetical 
warrant for roAujorate. No emenda- 
tion seems possible which is at once 
tolerable in itself, and such as to account 
for the tradition. todulorare was a 
worthless conjecture. Such forms as 
k\errlaratos, papwakloraros always im- 
ply a positive in -ys or -os, and occur 
only in Comedy or in late prose. 

985 ot8’: cp. 1003.—py eprys: the 
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come along with it, or they will bring thee by force. 

PH. What, thou basest and boldest of villains—are these 
men to take me by force? 

Op. Unless thou come of thy free will. 

PH. O Lemnian land, and thou all-conquering flame whose 
kindler is Hephaestus,—is this indeed to be borne, that yonder 
man should take me from thy realm by force? 

Op. ’Tis Zeus, let me tell thee, Zeus, who rules this land, — 
Zeus, whose pleasure this is; and I am his servant. 

PH. Hateful wretch, what pleas thou canst 


ToAulorare, prob. from Triclinius. 985 Recent edd. write ui pays. The Mss. 
exhibit three modes of writing: (1) with crasis, ujpmys, as L: (2) with prodelision 
of &, ui “pwns, as A (1st hand): (3) with elision of 4, w’ éprys, as Vat.—Brunck 
wrote «7 "prys: Hermann, “7” prys.—Wecklein adds y’ to épa7s (as Blaydes also pro- 


invent ! 


posed). 
rightly: Zeds é6’ L and most edd. 
by S), K. 


988 O. Hense rejects this v. 
990 Zevds 5 he L (the 5’ having been added 


989 Zel’s éof Nauck and Blaydes, 





coalescence of final y with an aspirated € 
or @ is extremely rare: Ar. Ach. 828 el 
un érépwoe (cp. Ran. 64, Lys. 736): Phi- 
lemon Ilapeciwy 3 7 dudprnua tE;—The 
addition of y’ to épiys is plausible : but 
the placid answer is perhaps more ef- 
fective without it: cp. 105. 

986 f. For the voc. combined with 
nom., cp. 867 n.—rTo tayKkpatés oé\as 
“Hooorotevktov. As to the place of 
the second adj., see note on e’ypvooy in 
393. The ‘flame wrought by Hephaestus’ 
is the flame which he causes to break 
forth from the summit of the volcano 
Mosychlus (800 n.): cp. Antimachus fr. 
6 ‘“Hdalorov ddoyl elkehov, mv pa Te- 
TUaKEL | daluwy aKpordTals dpeos Kopupyce 
Moo’x\ov. We need not suppose, with 
the schol., that the epithet refers directly 
to Hephaestus working at his forge with- 
in the mountain. When hurled by Zeus 
from Olympus, Hephaestus fell on Lem- 
nos, and was there tended by the Liv tues 
(77. 1. 593). The isle was sacred to 
him,—H¢alorw...yaidwy modd gidrrdrn 
(Od. 8. 284): kpavady wédov ‘Hdatoroto 
(Dionys. Perieget. 522): Vulcania Lem- 
gos (Valerius Flaccus 4. 440: cp. Ov. 
Fasit 3. 82). The chief seat of his 
worship was the town of Hephaestia, 
situated on the northern inlet (now the 
bay of Purnia). 

The Lemnians had an early repute as 
workers in iron: Tzetzes on Lycophr. 
460 Anuvior, ws pyoiv “ENdvikos, evdpov 
omdorotiay. The local cult and the local 
industry of Lemnos were both expressed 
by its name A/a\eva (‘sooty’), acc. to 


Polybius ag. Steph. Byz. s. v. Ai@adn. 
The same name was given to Ilva (Elba), 
on account of its iron-stone. 

988 ¢é...dmdterat: ef with fut. ind. 
is oft. thus used, where indignation is 
implied: cp. n. on 376: £7. 1210: Lys. 
or. 12 § 15 ovK éXeotvTes...7Ta Telyn, ef 
megetrat, ovdeé KnOduevoe TOV veay, el... 
mapadobjcovTal.—tTav cov: Ta od, the 
precincts of Lemnos and her éyxwpioe 
Geol. 

989 f£. Zevs. Philoctetes has appealed 
to the local deities of Lemnos. Odysseus 
retorts that Zeus is above them all, and 
that Zeus (by his oracle) has given the 
behest which is now being executed.— 
ty’ &&qs, here like ‘let me tell thee, — 
with a dictatorial tone. Schneidewin 
cp. Od.2. 111 col & wde pvnornpes wro- 
kpwovd’, wa eld7js | abros o@ Buy, eldGcr 
dé mdavres Ayarol. 

991 pioos: cf. Ant. 760 dyere Td fi- 
oos.—kat eEavevploxes, ‘dost zzdeed in- 
vent’ (not, ‘dost invent desides, z.e., mpods 
Tots &pryos): cp. 234 ped 7d Kal AaPeiv: 
and so in a question expressing surprise, 
O. 7. 1129 motor tivdpa Kat Néyers ;—The 
compound éfaveupioxw (like éEapopdw in 
O. C. 1648) is otherwise strange to clas- 
sical Greek, but appears to have been com- 
mon later: Wyttenbach, in his Index to 
Plutarch (p. 595), quotes eight instances 
of it from the A/oralia. The inf. déyew 
is epexeg. (‘for thyself to say’): we can- 
not compare O. Z. 120 év yap mé\N av 
efevpor wabety (n.). Perhaps it should be 
A€yov. 
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Jeovs mpotetvwv Tovs Deovs wWevdets TiOys. 


OA. 
PI. 
PI. 


ovK, GAN ahnOets. 


» , 
oor TAGS. 


n © 000s Tropeuréa. 
ov pnp. OA. eye be pnp. _TELOTEOV TAdE, 
NaS pev ws SovAovs cadas 


eoo 


TaTnp ap e&epvoe ovd éhevlpovs. 


OA. 


” > > ¢ , sre, > e@ 
ouK, GN’ ofLolovs Tots aplaToow, pel wv 


Tpotav o édew det Kal KatacKdrpar Bia. 


PI. 


OA. 


> / / > bad} Xx “~ A ral , 
ovdémoté y'* ovd HY ypy me Tav mabey Kako”, 
ty xX icy la 
ews y av % poe yns TOO aimewvov BdOpor. 

Tt & épyaceieus; PI. Kpar eudv 760° avrixa 


1000: 


, / ¥ ¢ , s 
TET PO TET PAs avobev aipaeo TEO WV. 


OA. 
Pl. @ 


ae 


XELpeEs, O 


*Ey\haBerov avrov: py rl TOO eoTw TaOdE. 
ia maoyxeT Ev xpeia hidns 
veupas, um avdopos Tovde ouvOnpodmevat. 


1005 


@ pnoev vyres end edevOepov dpovar, 


992 7l@ys Auratus and Porson: 7ifels MSS. (TiOets B). 
though in the similar passage, ZZ. 1501, it gives 4 0’. 


994 PI. ot dnw eywre. 
MSS. 
to OA.—zeisréov x: mioréov L. 
ameles 


993 7 5] 70’ (sic) L: 
Blaydes reads 76’ here. 


OA. gnul: (corrected from Pyut) L. And so the later 
The reading in the text is Gernhard’s. 


Wakefield had already given éywye 


995 do’Nove made from dodAoc by tst hand 
997 Nauck conj. dpiotetow. 


999 ovdéroré y’] ovdérore 8 T.— 


xenl xe# L, made from xp by S.—pe] ye I'.—adetv] L has w written above 7. 





992 mporelvwv, as in oxpyw mporel- 
ve, putting the gods forward as author- 
ity for thy deed: wevdets riOys, thou 
makest them false,—z.e. responsible for 
thy fraud. (Not, ‘makest them false 
prophets,’ because Ph. will never go to 
Troy.) For the art. with the repeated 
word, cp. O. C. 277 kal wn Geods TiayTes 
cira Tovs Oeovds | polpars mrocia be undamus. 

993 ddnfeis, because their oracle will 
be fulfilled: Ph. will be brought to Troy. 
Thus Od. parries the thrust given by 
Wevdeis TlOns.— 8 680s: cp. Zl. 1501 
TOAN avripwvets, 7 6 660s Bpad’vera. 

994 ov ryp.—éyd dé gpl. So 
Gerhard. The Mss. have ov gym’ 
éywye.— nut. Now, pnui could stand 
thus alone, if it were the answer to a 
question, pis 7 o¥ pys; but not here, 
where two persons are opposed to each 
other. Cp. O. C. 840 XO. xarav éeyw 
go. KP. col 8 éywy ddovmropety.—re- 





otréoy tade= det melfecOa Tdde. Cp. 
1252. 
995 f. pas pev: cp. 965. These 


words show the speaker’s bitter sense 
that, while he is not inferior to his enemy 


in point of birth, he has been superior to 
him in such deeds as become an é\evdepos. 
It was Odysseus, not Philoctetes, who had 
gone to Troy, only ‘when brought under 
the yoke’ (1025). 

997. tots dplotow.y is far better 
here than rots dpioredow, in which the 
idea of rank partly obscures that of per- 
sonal prowess.—Katackaar: cp. O. C. 
I42l mdtpay KarackdavTt: 7b. 1318 
KaTaoKkapy...Onwoe. 

999 £. ovdéroté y’: Ar. Pax 109 pa 
tov Arbvucov ovdérore favrds yy’ éu0d.— 
mav...kakov: cp. Z/. 615 xwpe av els 
may épyov.—yns 768” aitevov Balpov = 
Tbde ys alrewns Babpov (952), this pe- 
destal of (consisting in) a steep land, 
z.e. the island, with its sheer cliffs, on 
which he is standing. Cp. Az. 859 o 


ys ipov olkelas médov | Dadapivos, w ma- 


Tpwov éotlas Babpov (cp. 20. 135), where, 
as here, the whole island is the Ba@pov. 

1001 épyaceles; Cp. Zr. 1232 ép- 
yacelwv: At. 326 dpacelwv: fr. goo 
axovoelwv. The only other examples in 
Tragedy are Eur. Phoen. 1208 dpaceleror: 
H. F. 628 pevgelw. 
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Sheltering thyself behind gods, thou makest those gods liars. 

Op. Nay, true prophets——Our march must begin. 

PH. Never! Op. But I say, Yes. There is no help for it. 

PH. Woeisme! Plainly, then, my father begat me to be 
a slave and no free man. 

Op. Nay, but to be the peer of the bravest, with whom thou 
art destined to take Troy by storm, and raze it to the dust. 

PH. No, never,—though I must suffer the worst,—while I 
have this isle’s steep crags beneath me! 

Op. What would’st thou do? PH. Throw myself straight- 
way from the rock and shatter this head upon the rock below! 

Op. Seize him, both of you! Put it out of his power! 

PH. Ah, hands, how ill ye fare, for lack of the bow 
that ye loved to draw,—yon man’s close prisoners! O thou 
who canst not think one honest or one generous thought, 


1000 éwo L, after which 7’ has been erased. éws 7’ Triclinius, Blaydes, Cavallin. 
1002 Hermann conj. rérpas dvwbev riod évaiudew meowy. 1008 *fv\\dBerov 
avrov Bernhardy: évA\dBer’ abroiv L: Evd\AdBeré y’ adrov A: EvANdBere TodTov Tri- 
clinius: gvA\dSer’ dp’ airév Wecklein (Avs p. 33) and Hartung: évAddBer’, ay’, 
atrov Burges: EvANdBere, vatrae Hense: EvANdBer’, ay’, obroe Cavallin: E&AAaBE Tis 


avrov Bergk: 


1002 értpa, locative (rather than 
instrum.) dat. with atpdém: cp. O. 7. 
1266 émrel d¢ yn | éxevro.—érpas, from 
the rock, with meodv: cp. 613, 630. 
Such a use of the simple gen. with zi- 
mTew would be somewhat harsh, were 
there nothing in the context to explain 
it; but here the adv. advw0ev, ‘from 
above,’ placed between mérpas and re- 
owy, prevents any obscurity. (dvwHev 
cannot be a prep. governing 7rérpas, since 
it could mean only, ‘above the rock.’) 
Cp. Zr. 782 (where Lichas is hurled 
from the cliff) patos diacmapévros alua- 
Tos & 6mod. 

1003 £vddAdBerov airdy is far the 
best correction of L’s EvAAdBer’ airdv. 
The addition of ye to —vAAdBere was a 
feeble makeshift, and cannot be excused 
by assuming that the attendants had 
taken the initiative, so that their master 
merely says, ‘ Yes, seize him.’ The use 
of the dual—‘ Seize him, you two men ’— 
is the more natural here, since each 
grasps one of his arms. Cp. O. C. 1437 
pébecbe 5 dn, xalperdv 7 (as here, in 
1054, we have the plur.): so in Ar. Plut. 
76 the imperat. dual axoveroy follows ué0- 
ecfe in 75. Other Attic examples of 
the imperat. dual are Ar. Av. 107 elra- 
tov: Plat. Huthyd. 294 C émidelEarov. 


jesse 


Euyudpyar’ atrov M. Schmidt. 


In Homer it is frequent (77, 1. 322; 7. 
270)5) O-1S0,, 11); 20: 2L5is 235449)3) One 
4. 60). 

pr ’wL ro8’: for this éri with dat. 
(genes eum), cp. O. C. 66 7’ mi TG TAGE 
Noyos; Al. 1431. 

1004 f. & xeipes: his arms have been 
seized by the two attendants, one of 
whom stands on each side of him: but 
we are not to infer from 1016 (cvvdjoas) 
that he was actually bound. Cp. 1054. 
Heracles in 77. 1089 uses a similar apo- 
strophe ; & xépes, xépes K.7.\.—év x pela: 
for €v, denoting circumstance, cp. 185 n. 
—ovvOnpdpevar: cp. Ant. 432 abv dé 
viv | Onpwped’ evOvs. 

1006 @ pdtv byts...ppovav. The 
phrase ovdév byiés was a common one 
in Attic, and is often used by Eur., 
though never by Aesch., and only here 
by Soph. It is thrice combined with 
ppovety by Eur.,—twice to denote male- 
volence; fr. 496 ovdév doxotcw wycés 
avipaow ppove: fr. 821 ws byes oddev 
gaol pyrpuas dpovely | vd0oc. maciv: 
and in Androm. 448 to describe the dis- 
honesty of Spartans,—éAuxra Kovdev bytes 
GNAG wav méprE | Ppovoivres.—pydev wyrés, 
the generic uw: 2.2., the man is of the hind 
to have no sound thoughts: cp. 409 udev 
dlkatov, n. This use of undéy (instead of 
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% 


oe “an umes, as pw eOnpdow, AaBor 
TpoBrnpa TAavTov Tatoa TOVd ayer’ E01, 
dvd Evov fev OD, Kar dEvov & euou, 
Os ovdev 7)et ™hqv TO mpootay Oev TOEL, IOIO 
Ompdos oe Kad vov €oTW ahyewas pepov 
ois T aur os eS aptev ots T eyo ‘ado. 
GAN 4 KakKY) on 810, pUXav Phérove" cael 
bux) vw adva T ovTa Kov. Oédov? opos 
ev _mpovoioagev EV KQKOLS LVL copy. IOL5 
Kal vuv en, @ SvaTHVE, OvVOHTUaS VoELS 
dyew amr axtns THoO, ev pe TpovUBdaov 
adwvov epnwov atohw ev Caow vexpov. 
ev. 
Odovo' Kat wou TohNdKLs TOD NUE. 
ah ov yap ovoev Oeot vepovow Ov pol, 1020 
ov pev yeynfas Cav, eyo & adytvopat 
Tour av? OTL la our KaiKous Tohhots TANAS, 
YEh@LEVOS TpOS cov TE Kal TOV “ATpéws 
duthav oTpatnyav, ois ov TavO vanperets. 
1007 oi’ ad w’ Hermann: old ie Ab, (with | most MSS.): olws r (and Porson Aav. p. 
201): olds w’ Triclin.: oidy w’ Blaydes.—ws mw’ Mss. ([’ has yp. 6 written above): 


Wakefield conj. és «’, and so Dindorf. 1010 fide. L: yoew Dind. 1012 ois 
7 avros| ois a’tos I'.—rafov] mafov Mss. 1014 agua Lud. Dindorf: agu7 





ov5év) here would probably sound the 786 ofws is much more probable than 
more natural, since the same aac oin.—vTmndOes: cp. O. Z. 386 AaOpa pw’ 
oft. occurred in phrases with the zz/: trehOwv: cp. wmorpéxev. Ovid Ars 
Eur. Ph. 200 jdovt 5€ res | yuvarél inde amat. 1. 742 St ttbi laudanti creditit, 
byes aX ats Deve: fr. 660 d\\m 8 zpse subit (‘supplants thee’). 


dpéoket pandev yes ex ppevav | héyorre 1008 mpoPAnpa, ascreen: Plat. Soph. 
melOew Tovds médas TO\un Kakn: Ar. Plut. 261 A (a sophist is duc@jpevros), paiverac 
50 TO pndev aoe Wytés. yap obv TpoBAnUaTwY yéuew (to have a 


eebOepov = édevdépiov: Tr. 63 dovAn large supply of outworks), wv émeddy 
wer, elpnxev 5° eAevBepoy Aéyov: fr. 855 Te ™poBany, TOUTO 7 poTEpoy avayKatoy dLa- 
ef c@ua dovdor, an’ 6 vols éXedOepos. pdxecOae mp én’ adrov exeivor adixéoOa. 

1007 ot av pe timndes: Odysseus 1009 f. dvdé.ov pév cod, too good for 
had ‘stolen upon’ Ph. before, when he thee: cp. ov« isos as=‘ greater,’ ovx 
contrived that he should be left on Lem- éuoios as=‘ more important’: O. Z. 810 
nos: cp. 264, 407 ff. Thus of af w is n. Wakefield cp. Ter. Phorm. 2. 2. 28 
the best and simplest correction of L’s  % tndignas seque dignas contumelias | 
oid w’. But Nauck is too hasty in saying Numgquam cessavit dicere hodie. For the 
that olws pw’ is impossible, because the emphatic place ot oot, cp. 907 Spas (n ne 
adv. was always olov or ofa. In Ar. —ovdév ySe mAry «.7.A., 2.¢. ‘had no 
Vesp. 1362 £., certainly, Ww’ airy TwOdow ideas’ beyond obedience to orders: a 
veavix@s | olws of’ otros éué mpd tv freq. phrase in Comedy (Ar. dz. 19, 
puornplov, the v. /. olous is tenable: but az. 740, etc.). 
in Az, 923 olos dy olws éxeus is beyond 1011 f. kal viv, already, though the 
fair suspicion. And in Apoll. Rhod. 4. time for remorse has been short.—ots= 
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how hast thou once more stolen upon me, how hast thou snared 
me,—taking this boy for thy screen, a stranger to me,—too 
good for thy company, but meet for mine,—who had no thought 
but to perform thy bidding, and who already shows remorse for 
his own errors and for my wrongs. But thy base soul, ever 
peering from some ambush, had well trained him,—all unapt and 


unwilling as he was,—to be cunning in evil. 

And now, wretch, thou purposest to bind me hand and foot, 
and take me from this shore where thou didst fling me forth, 
friendless, helpless, homeless,—dead among the living. 


Alas! 
Perdition seize thee! 


to) 


and art glad, while life itself is 


So have 
But, since the gods grant nothing 


I often prayed for thee. 
sweet to me, thou livest 
Pain), tor mes, Steepeds cia 


misery as I am,—mocked by thee and by the sons of 
Atreus, the two chieftains, for whom thou doest this errand. 


MSS. 
meant @édov 6’). 
conj. d&mopor. 

written over 70 by 1st hand. 





rovrows (causal dat.) &.—’maSov: cp. 
*oavn Ant. 457 Nn. 

1018 ff. 81d puxav Br€Erove’, peering 
forth through (the obscurity of) the secret 
places from which it watches. Cp. 77. 
914 Aabpaiov oup eémeckiacuévy | Ppov- 
pouv: Ll. 490 dewots Kpumrouéva OxaLs 
(‘Epus). Plat. Rep. 519 A 7 ovTw ev- 
vevonkas, Tay eyouevwy tmovnpay per, 
copur 6€, ws Spiud wev BrYéweEt TO Wr- 
Xaprov kai d&€ws dropa ef a TéTpaTTaL...; 
The words are illustrated by the keenness 
with which Odysseus had seized, and 
used, the weak side of the youth’s cha- 
racter,—his desire for glory (113—120). 

adva. When -ea is preceded by «, the 
contr. is -ed, as évded: when by vt or v, it 
is alternatively -& or -u 3 -va or -v7. 
Of the alternative forms, those with a 
were the standard Attic down to about 
350 B.C.: thus Hi@va is attested by an 
Attic inscription of 356 B.c. Afterwards 
the forms with q prevailed. Cp. Meister- 
hans, p. 66, who cites Moeris p. 316: 
vyed Arrixws, bh ‘“ENAqvixas.—rpov- 
Si8atev implies gradual teaching: cp. 538 
tpotuabov : At. 163 yywuas mpodiddcKerv. 

1016 ff. cuvdycas with dyev. He 
anticipates such an indignity from the fact 
that the two attendants are still holding 
his arms (1005).—mpovBddov is an ex- 
ceptional use of the midd. in this sense: 


6éovd"] Oéd\wv 6’ L, made from 6éAov@’ (for nothing indicates that the rst hand 

1017 mpotSdrov] mpovBadov I. 
1019 «ai go] Wakefield conj. xalrou.—niéduny L, with ev 
1023 oot Te r: cov ye L. 


1018 dmodw] Wakefield 


but cp. Her. 6. ror trzous...é&eBdddovTo 
(put them ashore). The word is much 
stronger than é&€@yx’ (5), or mpodérTes 
(268): like €ppufay (265), it implies ruth- 
less scorn: cp. Az. 830 prpOw Kvoly mpd- 
BXnros.—trodw: cp. O. C. 1357 KdOnkas 
drow. To have no més was to be an 
outcast from human society. It is the 
Homeric adpitwp, abéuictos, avéorios 
(Z7. 9. 63). 

1020 Geol: for the synizesis, cp. 1036, 
O. C. 964 n. 

1022 ff. Seyffert puts a comma after 
fo, and takes ovv Kakots todAois with 
yehopevos (‘mocked, in addition to my 
woes’). This punctuation, he argues, 1s 
necessary to the sense; for Ph. means 
that life itself (a joy to others) is a pain 
to him; whereas, if ctv kaxots todAois 
be joined with {@, Ph. will merely say 
that his pain consists in the mzsery of his 
life. Cavallin adopts this view. The 
answer to Seyffert’s dilemma is, I think, 
that odv kakots troAXols is not merely an 
adverbial qualification of {@ (‘live mise- 
rably’), but is here equivalent to Kaxots 
moots cuvwy (‘live,—in company with 
many woes’). There is no objection to a 
comma after ¢#, provided that there be 
one after td\as also; but it seems un- 
necessary. For ovv, cp. 268 n.—tav 
"Arpéws ..oTpaTnyov: cp. 943 n- 
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7 la 
Kaito. od pev KNOT TE KavayKy Cvyels 
A vat) ~ 
€mets ap avrots, ewe d€ Tov tavabALov 
c , i c \ S if 
ExovTa TAeVTaVE EenTa vavol vavBdryv 
»¥ + e \ 4 Lal \ , 
atyLov eBadov, ws avd dys, Ketvou dé oe. 
Q la +) ¥ 
Kal vuv TL wm ayeTe; TL mw amdyeobe; Tod yapw; 
aA nr : 
Os ovdey eit Kal TEOVNX Vpiv Tada. 1030 
Tas. @ Yeots Exiare, vov ovK eEipi cor 
hos, Suaddyns ; mas Beots *eEerO, *ouod 
xohdos, dvaddns; Tas Deots *EEeoO, *opovd 
TrevoavTos, alew tepd; Tas oTévdoew ETL; 
4 \ 2s / > A ee 
avTn yap 7p cor Tpodacis exPade eye. 


1025 


1028 ¢éBadov] Dindorf (after Diibner) says that L has éBadov here,—a state- 
ment which is repeated by Blaydes, Cavallin, and Mekler. This is incorrect: L 
has éBadov (see Autotype Facsimile, p. gt A, 1. 5 from bottom). The error 
perh. arose from the resemblance of L’s 8 to k: see cr. n. on Ant. 1098.—das] 
Hartung conj. ois.—éé cé L. The Ist hand wrote 6é oe, which S corrected. 
1029 ri ww ayere;] Nauck conj. rl dpaére; Schubert, ri périre; 1032 é£ec7’ 
Pierson: evéeo@’ Mss. (€ec6’ the corrector of V).—Brunck gives é&ec@’ (‘id est, 


duvjocecbe’—as if it could stand for éfere): Herm., é7’ éo7’. 


1025 kdoTy TeKavayKy Cvyels, brought 
under the yoke (of military service) by 
stratagem and compulsion. For {vyels, 
cp. Aesch. Ag. 841 pdvos 5 ’Odvaceis, 
domep ovx éxcov emer, | CevxOels Erotuos 
jv é€uol cepaddpos. Odysseus was in 
Ithaca when he was called to the war, 
and feigned madness. Palamedes, the 
enyoy of the Greeks, found him plough- 
ing with an ox and an ass yoked to- 
gether, and placed the infant Telemachus 
in front of the plough; when Odysseus 
betrayed his sanity by stopping. As in 
the case of Solomon’s judgment, the 
typically shrewd man relied on his con- 
viction that art could be surprised by 
nature. Cp. Lycophron 815 ff., where 
Cassandra says to Odysseus, ® oxér)v, 
Ws go Kpelccoy my pluvew matpa (in 
Ithaca) | BonAarobytt,... | mdaoraior Nic- 
ons pnxavais olotpnuévy. Tzetzes ad loc., 
and Hyginus Fad. g5, tell the story. In 
Ovid Met. 13. 34 Ajax contrasts himself 
with Odysseus :—Ax guod in arma prior 
nullogue sub indice veni | Arma neganda 
mihi? FPotiorgue videbitur ile | Ultima 
qui cepit, detrectavitgue furore | Militiam 
ficto: donec sollertior isto, | Sed sibi inu- 
talior, timidt commenta retexit | Nawple- 
ades animi, vitataqgue traxit in arma? 
Sophocles wrote an ’Odvoceds Maiwdpe- 
vos on this theme. According to Od. 24. 


Wakefield conj. ées: 


115 ff. Agamemnon and Menelaus brought 
Odysseus from Ithaca to Troy by per- 
suasion. 

1027 éntd vavol, the ‘sociative’ use 
of the dat., to denote attendant circum- 
stance: cp. Zl. 704 &xros é& AlrwQXlas | 
EavOator mwrous. Xen. Am. 3. 2. 11 Ed- 
bovrwy.. Llepowy...rapumdynbet orb\w. The 
poet follows Z/. 2. 718 rwv dé PidoxrArys 
npxe, Tozwy év eldds, | érrd vewr. 

1028 tBadrov=zpoliBadov: cp. Ai. 
1333 Géamrov...Barew (and zd. 1309).— 
as od ys x.7.A.: Blaydes (who com- 
pares Ar. 7h. 801 7meis wev yap paper 
buds, | bers O° yuas) asks how Philoctetes 
could know this. We can only suppose 
that, before he was put on shore at 
Lemnos, the decision was announced to 
him by the Atreidae, who laid the re- 
sponsibility on Odysseus. It was he who 
actually put Philoctetes ashore; and, 
when doing so, he may have cast the 
blame on his superiors,—as he does in 
y. 6. The occasional visitors to Lemnos 
(307) cannot well have been Ph.’s in- 
formants, since the Atreidae and Odys- 
seus would not court notoriety for their 
deed (cp. 257). 

1029 f. dyete, take me away,—refer- 
ring to the use of physical force; dmd- 
yeo9e, carry me with you,—referring to. 
their ulterior purpose. For the midd.,. 
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Yet thou sailedst with them only when brought under their 
yoke by stratagem and constraint; but I—thrice-wretched that 
I am—joined the fleet of mine own accord, with seven ships, 
and then was spurned and cast out—by ¢/em, as thou sayest, 
or, as they say, by thee. 

And now, why would ye take me? why carry me with 
you? for what purpose? I am nought; for you, I have long 
been dead. Wretch abhorred of heaven, how is it that thou no 
longer findest me lame and noisome? How, if I sail with you, 
can ye burn sacrifices to the gods, or make drink-offerings any 


more? That was thy pretext for casting me forth. 


Canter, dptec6’?: Wecklein, eicec@’: Nauck, r\ijoec@’ (and so Cavallin). 
gives m@s éuod *E€orar Peots.—éeuod MSS. (yp. duov T). 
1033 mdcUcavtos] Nauck conj. wapévros (and formerly, Pevfovros): 


Wecklein. 


Burges, meAdoavros: Pierson, xAavoavros: Hartung, orévorros. 
ewe | NevooovTd o” aidew.—iepa] ipa Dindorf. 


rejects this verse. 


cp. 613, 988.—ovSév eipe: cp. 951.— 
TéOvynx dtpiv, dat. of relation, meaning 
here, ‘so far as it rested with you to kill 
me.’ Cp. O. C. 429 davdoraros | avrow 
éréupOny (n.): Az. 1128 Beds yap éxog (er 
pe, TBE B’ olxoua. 

1081 ff. oo, ‘in thy sight,’ ethic 
dat.: cp. O. 7. 40 Kpdticrov macw: Ant. 
go4 n.—Bvowdys. This word might sug- 
gest that it was the presence of Ph. 7 
the same ship which the Greeks found in- 
supportable. But the poet cannot have 
meant that. Chrysé was imagined by 
him as close to Lemnos (fr. 352); and 
Ph. would have been put on board one 
of his own ships (1027). duos must 
refer, then, to his presence at the sacri- 
fices in Chryse, which his cries inter- 
rupted (cp. 8, n.). Sophocles probably 
took this touch from the Cyf7za—the 
epic prelude to the //ad—in which it 
was said that Ph. was bitten at Tenedos, 
where the Greek warriors were feasting, 
and then 61a tTHv ducocgulay dv Anurw 
karehelpOy (Proclus Chvest. p. 475 ed. 
Gaisford). 

ma@s...c&eo8, pod x.7.\. The Mss. 
have tas...evEerO’, e400. For evéer@ 
only two senses are possible: (1) ‘vow’ 
to sacrifice. The pres. inf. could stand ; 
cep. Aesch. Ag. 933 ni&w Oeois deicas ay 
@0’ épdew rade. But here the question is 
of actual sacrificing, not of vowing to do 
so at a future time. (2) ‘How will ye 
boast that ye sacrifice ?’—a way of saying, 


Blaydes 
éuo0 Gernhard, Seyffert, 


Mekler gives é£ea7’ 


1034 airy] ait L. Mollweide 


‘how will ye be able’ to do so. But such 
a phrase would be peculiarly awkward 
when the other sense of ev&eoGe would 
necessarily be suggested by Qeots, aide, 
orévoe. Thus the context condemns 
eveer@’. With regard to the conjecture 
tEeo8’ it should be noted that its pro- 
bability is confirmed by that of the further 
conjecture, 640d instead of éy0d. The 
traditional evger@ éuod might, indeed, 
have arisen from tert’ én0d, but would 
have been a still easier corruption of 
tEer@’ opod. Given 6’, the proximity 
of Qeots would suggest to a scribe that 
ééec?’ must be a blunder for evéecd’. 
The corruption of éec@’ into evéerd’ 
occurred earlier, we may infer, than that 
of 6u“00 into éuov. And this inference 
is supported by the fact that a tradition 
of ouot as a current v. Z. is preserved 
in I, while the only trace of éec6’ ap- 
pears to be a correction (prob. con- 
jectural) in V. 

Against @eo6’ it has been objected 
that the fut. is required. But Ph. is 
ironically repeating what the Greek chiefs 
said long ago, and is supposing that he 
is once more their comrade. ‘When I 
have once sailed with you, how can ye 
sacrifice?’ With opot mAevoaytos, éuod 
is easily understood: cp. 77. 803 rocair’ 
émioknwavtos (sc. adrov): Plat. Parm. 
137 C éué yap Néyers Tov vewrarov Néywr. 
aN épwra ws amoxpwousmevou (sc. émov). 
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Kak@s Ohoic* odetcHe & NduKNKOTES 

\ A 4 “ ~) 7 / 
TOV avopa TOVOE, deoiow el Oikns pede. 

> XN ” > a , 

efovoa O° os preden Nos Emel ovmoT ay oTo)ov 
emrevorar” av TOVd ouvEeK dvd po pos aOdiov, 

el py te KevTpov Oetov ny vas euov. 

> > > , a , Souls 

GAN, @ TaTpwa yn Oeot TF erdypv01, 

4 4 > =) \ “A 4 \ 
telcacbe teicac adda 7T@ ypdvw Tote 
Evptravtas avTovs, el TL Kap olkTipere: 
¢c A \ > en > ye / > > , 
wos Ca pev oikTpas, eb 6 tOouw’ od@doTas 
TovTous, OoKoyW av THS voaou TEhevyevan. 
Bapvs te Kai Bapetay 0 E€vos harw 
THVS cin, ‘Odvaced, KOUX uTeiKovoay JKaicots. 
Ee av héyew EXOYLE ™pos Ta TOUS ETN, 
eu jou TapetKou- vuv © EvOS Kpare oyov. 
ov yap Tovovrav det, ToLwdvTds Eip eyo 
XoTrov duxatwv Kayabav avdpav Kpicrs, 
OUK GV ha Bous jLou padov ovo evoeBn. 


1035 


1040 


XO. 1045 


OA. 


1050 


VUKQV he PeeVvTOU TavTaxov xpncev Evy, 


TANV els oe’ VvuUV 


1035 édetofe & Brunck : 
error). 
ovror’ L: ézel ye koUmor’ K: 
(assuming hiatus). 


avdpos dOXtov in 1038.—Nauck rejects this v. 
1046 wreixovcay made from br7jKoveay in L. 


doe be 6 MSS. (6Ao#’ T. 
1037 déo.da 0 L: é&oudd y’ A, I, etc.: 
émel 7’ eir’ ovmror’ B. Triclinius wrote ézrel o'r’ av Boinee 
1039 Brunck prints a comma after buds, taking éuov with 


€ oot y EKQV EKOTHOOMAL, 


, which illustrates the origin of ns 
éoudd, 7’ Harl.—ézeil ovror’ A: 


1043 ws] Reiske conj. és. 
1048 évos Kpar® Adyou] For évéds 





1035 f. odo1c 0’: odeto Pe 8’: Blaydes 
cp. Ar. Zh. 887 Kak@s dp é£ddoL0° 
kagto\et y’ éte [yé Tor vulg.].—Ocotory, 
—~: cp. 1020. 

1037 f. péde y’: ve emphasises the 
verb, cp. 660.—émel ovaor’: for this 
synizesis, cp. 446 n.—Philoctetes has not 
found the gods kindly: cp. 254, 452, 
1020. But the very fact that Odysseus 
and his comrade have taken the trouble 
to visit Lemnos shows that at least the 
gods have some care for justice. Maimed 
as Ph. is (dv8pos abAlov), he is not one 
whom those pitiless warriors would have 
sought, had not the gods driven the 
sense of need for him like a goad into 
their souls. The Greeks must be failing 
at Troy; and their failure is the proof 
that the gods are just. 

1039 For the place of tu, cp. 104 n. 
—xévtpov...éyo00, the sting of need /or 
me. ‘The objective gen. is S like that after 


érOuuia, since Kévrpov, like olotpos, was 
constantly associated with that idea. 
Plat. Rep. 573 E wWomep brd KévTpwv 
éXavvouévous Tov ... émudumav ... olarpav 
(‘rage’). Eur. Hipp. 39 xévrpows Epwros: 
7b. 1303 OnxOeiaa Kévrpos (’Adpodirns). 
So an objective gen. can follow olorpos 
when it means olorpwdns ér:Ouula: An- 
thol. 11. 389. 4 mh oé€ yy aaetpectwr 
oiorpos €\n KTEdvwr. 

1040 @ecol +’ émdypor, gods who look 
upon the deeds of men, noting the good 
and the evil. The name éméyu0s was 
specially given to Zeus,—primarily in 
reference to the fact that, as UYoros, he 
was so often worshipped on mountain 
summits,—as on Parnassus, Cithaeron, 
Parnes, Hymettus, Ida, the heights near 
Cenaeum (7%. 238 n.), étc. Hence his 
epithets émaxpios, axpatos, and in Boeotia 
Kapatos. 

Thus the invocation of tatpda yy, in 
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Miserably may ye perish !—and perish ye shall, for the wrong 
that ye have wrought against me, if the gods regard justice. 
But I know that they regard it; for ye would never have come 
on this voyage in quest of one so wretched, unless some heaven- 


sent yearning for me had goaded you on. 
O, my fatherland, and ye watchful gods, bring your vengeance, 
bring your vengeance on them all,—at last though late,—if in 


my lot ye see aught to pity! 


Yes, a piteous life is mine; but, if 


I saw those men overthrown, I could dream that I was delivered 


from my plague. 


Cu. Bitter with his soul’s bitterness are the stranger’s words, 
Odysseus; he bends not before his woes. 


OD. 


I could answer him at length, if leisure served; but 


now I can say one thing only. -Such as the time needs, such 


am I, 
find no man more scrupulous. 


Where the question is of just men and good, thou wilt 
Victory, however, is my aim in 


every field—save with regard to thee: to thee, in this case, 


I will gladly give way. 


Schneidewin conj. kav: F. W. Schmidt, dveis. 
1049 ovr: ov L.—ro.otrwy] Nauck conj. ravoipywr. 
1052 yppiwv] yp. kpelcowv L in marg. 


(without pov) L. 


Wecklein, viv. & évds katpds Aéyov. 
1051 ddBos wov r: Aa Bow 
1053 viv 6é col 7’ 


éxav] Bergk conj. col 6¢ viv y’ éExav: Blaydes, col 52 viv éxow. 


connection with émoypou, is peculiarly ap- 
propriate for Ph., in whose country Zeus 
was worshipped on Oeta (cp. 728 n.). 
The secondary sense of ééy10s—‘ watch- 
ing over’ human life—is associated with 
the first by Callimachus in his Hymn to 
Zeus, 82 ff.: d@xas dé mroXlefpa pudac- 
aéuev* ifeo & avros | dxpys év mroNecow, 
éwbweos of re dixyot | Nady brd cKorTs, 
ot 7 €umadw lOdvovow. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 
1125 davToueba mpds Znvods ewmoiov: and 
26. 1182 Leds avros Ta exact’ émidépkerat 
(as Soph. £7. 175 Zeds bs éhopg mdvra 
kai xparive). As the vindicator of right, 
Zeus was also called dixardcuves, ddkdorwp, 
Typos. Acc. to Hesych. s. v. éméynos, 
the epithet was also given to Apollo. 
But, next to Zeus, the deity whom é7é- 
yxos most directly suggests is Helios 7rap- 
or7ns,—Oeav oKkoros 70€ Kal avdpav (Hon. 
hym. 5. 62). 

1041 telcacte: cp. 959.—aAAa TO 
Xpovm: so in ZZ. ro13: in 77. 201 dda 
aviv xpovy. Cp. above, 950 n. 

1042 kdp’: z.e., ‘me, on the other 
part’: for this cal, cp. O. C. 53 60° oida 
Kaye (n.). 

1044 tHs vécou: Od. 1. 18 08d’ Wa 
mepuypevos nev déOhuv. Cp. Ant. 488 n. 





1045 f. Bapvs: 368 n.—kovx tmelk.: 
cp. Ant. 472 elkew 8 ovK émlorarat 
Kaxots (n.). 

1048 mapelkot, impers., here=cxoArH 
ein: Thuc. 3. 1 mpocBondal...éylyvovto... 
brn mapelkot.—évos Kpata Adyou, ‘I have 
the power (?.e., leisure) to say only one 
thing.’ Cp. O. 7. 409 to’ dvriddéac 
TovUde yap Kay Kpatw.—Not, ‘lay hold 
upon’ one saying, z.e., ‘take my stand 
upon’ it. 

1049 ff. ydp, prefacing the statement: 
915.—rToLvovtey, ‘such or such’ a man,— 
‘any given kind’ of person :—euphemistic 
for dodtwy, or the like. Such a colloquial 
use of rowiros seems quite intelligible, 
since it could be interpreted by an ex- 
pressive tone of the voice, or by a slight 
gesture. (Not, ‘such as thou hast de- 
scribed.’) It would be grievous to change 
ToLovTwY into mavovpywy, as Nauck pro- 
poses.—kplovs, lit., trial, competition 
(Zr. 266 mpos réfou xpiow): the usual 
word would be ayév, but euphony would 
not permit it here.—pov: see n. on 47. 

1052 f. viKav: cp. 109, 134.—ye 
pévrou: 93 n.—eis o€, with regard to 
thee: Ant. 731 ebocBew els Tods Kakovs. 
Odysseus is resigned to Ph. carrying his 
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apere yap auTov, pede Tpoowavont ETL 


EATE pipvew. 


ovde wou _Tpooxpy Cope; 


1055 


Td y om EXOVTES TAUT* €7el Tapert pev 
TevKpos mop. np, 7THvo. emLoT PNY EXOV, 


eye o% 


Os otpuau ov KQLKLOV ovoey a oy, 


TOUTOV Kparouvew pnd em Obvew XEpt. 


Ti Onta Gov el; 
nets O taper 


Xatpe. 7™V Ajpvov TAT OV. 
Kab Tax’ dy TO ov yépas 


1060 


TYyLnV enol vElweLev, NY TE xpHV Eexew. 


PI. 


x , , \ PED RES 
OLOL* TL dpacw Ovo H0p0s ; Ov TOLS €EfLOLS 


omhouoe Koopybets ev “Apyetous dave ; 


OA. pH p avriddver pndev, ws oTEtyovTa Sy. 


1065 


1055 ovdé cov] ovdecot (sic) L. Of the later Mss. some have ovéé cov, others ovdé cov. 


Wakefield conj. otre cov. 
Wunder, émelaep éote perv. 
1058 éyé 7 MSs.: 
MSS.: émevdivew Nauck. 


éyw 6’ Benedict. 


1056 ézel mapeore pwev] For per, Blaydes” con}. 57). 
1057 Tevxpos rap’ nuty] Erfurdt conj. cal Tevxpos nuiv. 


1059 70] Nauck conj. 75’.—émidivey 


1060 ri] C. Walter conj. o7, and so Nauck. 





point by staying in Lemnos.—ékoty- 
cwopat, ‘make way for’ (and so, here, 
‘defer to’): Ar. Ran. 353 evpnuety xpn 
Kdéloracbat Tols HmeTeépotoe Xopotow. 

1054 f. dere yap abtov x.7.r. The 
yap confirms éxoriroua. § I will yield ; 
for (I now say) * loose him.’’ Hence we 
niay render, Yes, loose him.’ Cp. 1004. 
—ovst cot. If we wrote ovdé cwov, then 
the stress would fall on mpooxpyftopev. 
«(We shall leave thee here.) Nor do we 
need thee.’ Thisis possible. But it seems 
to extort a little too much from the verb: 
and ood is also recommended by the con- 
trast with ra y Sad’ in 1056. 

1057 f. Tedicpos : Tl, 13. 313 Tedxpdbs 
@’, ds dpioros ’Axatwy | rofoo'vp, avalos 
dé Kal év oradly topulvy. The words 
tHvd) émuotypnv express that skill with 
the bow was not a regular attribute of the 
Homeric warrior—whose ordinary weapon 
was the spear—but the special accom- 
plishment of a few, such as Teucer, 
Meriones, Philoctetes. Cp. Az. 1120, 
where Menelaus tauntingly calls Teucer 
6 rofbrns.—tap’ jpiv. The addition of 
mapa, after mapeore, is unusual: but cp. 
Plat. Phaedr. 243 E otros mapd cou waa 
m\nolov del mdpecrw: where Thompson 
rightly rejects Cobet’s proposal (Var. 
Lect. p. 119) to delete mdpeorw and write 
mapa got. It should be noticed that, 
both there and here, a slightly different 
shade of meaning is given by the pre- 


sence of the prep.: 7.¢e., mdpeote Tedxpos 
quiv=simply, ‘Teucer is with us’: but 
mdpertt Tetkpos map’ nuty =‘ Teucer is 
available, being with us,—‘ Teucer is at 
hand to serve us.’—So in Plato /.c., ‘he 
is at your command,—quite near you.’ 
mapetvar mapa Tit, though rare, is parallel 
with ovv diky cuvetvae (£7. 610 f.), évetvac 
év ru (O. C. 115 f.), and similar to wapos 
Twos mpoTibecba (2b. 418). 

1058 f£. éyo 0. After mapeot. pev 
Tedxpos, the regular constr. would have 
been mapeyu 6é éyd. But, having omit- 
ted to repeat the verb, the poet has 
written éyw 6’, since éym 6’ would now 
have been awkward. Cp. Ant. 1162 
guHoas pev... | Nady Te (n.). 

pnd? erdvverv. The Ionic and Epic 
form ldvyw, though unknown to Comedy 
or classical prose, occurs in our MSS. of 
Aesch. and Eur.,—and not in lyrics only. 
Some edd. now always give ev@ivw in 
Trag.; unnecessarily, I think. 

After a verb of thinking or saying, od 
is the ordinary negative with the inf.: 
but 4 sometimes occurs (O. 7. 1455 n., 
ond ed.). Here the question is, why the 
second inf. should have py8’, when ovdev 
precedes the other. Two answers are 
possible. I place first that which seems 
to me right. (1) o¥8év belongs to kdktov 
only, and not to Kpatvvey. Thus there 
is no incongruity between ovédé” and 
pnoé, since only wndé belongs to an inf. 
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Yes, release him, lay no finger upon him more, let him 
stay here.—Indeed, we have no further need of thee, now that 
these arms are ours; for Teucer is there to serve us, well-skilled 
in this craft, and I, who deem that I can wield this bow no 
whit worse than thou, and point it with as true a hand. What 
need, then, of thee? Pace thy Lemnos, and joy be with thee! 


We must be going. 


And perchance thy treasure will bring to 


me the honour which ought to have been thine own. 


PH. Ah, unhappy that I am, what shall I do? 


Shalt thou 


be seen among the Argives graced with the arms that are mine? 
Op. Bandy no more speech with me—I am going. 


1061 yépas] Herwerden conj. xépas. 
xpmv Ellendt. 1064 gavet;] dari; 
gavel; 


This may be seen by supposing an equi- 
valent phrase substituted for cod kdxtov 
odd: ef, olwat Ouora gol TovTwy ay 
Kpatuvev, unde xXelpov éemtOvvew. Schnei- 
dewin cp. Plat. Prot. 319 B 60a dé abr 
Nyoowa od didaxrov elvat, nd bm’ av- 
Oporwv. wapackevacrov avOpwmots, Slkards 
elu elretv: where, if od belonged to elvac, 
the immediately following undé would be 
extremely harsh; while there is no such 
harshness if od belongs to dcdaxrdv only, 
ov-d.daxrov being equivalent to dd’varov 
diddoKer Pat. 

(2) The less probable view is that ov- 
8év belongs to kparévewv, and, in using 
pnd’ instead of 0vd’ before émBive, the 
writer has merely used the other alter- 
native which otwat left to him. Now, 
idiom is partly governed by association, 
and can even be influenced by false 
analogy. The sequence of od and pydé 
was most familiar to the Attic ear in a 
constr. which opposed their clauses to 
each other (03 @Gccov olces und’ amior- 
oes €ol;). It seems unlikely, then, that 
an Attic writer would wantonly have 
used ov...p5€é instead of ov...0vdé in a 
short sentence where the two negatives 
were simply coordinate.—Eur. Andr. 586 
(quoted by Schneidewin) i is not apposite : 
Spav e6, Kak&s 5’ ov, und amoxrelvew Bia: 
where éor: is understood with dpav, and 
again with ot: ‘they are thine to benefit, 
(but zzo¢ to injure,)—and not to slay’: 2.e., 
pnoé contrasts dmoxr. with dpay ev, and 
the words kak@s 6’ of form a parenthesis. 

Nauck’s conjecture, 78’ émeuvdvveuw, is 
specious, but not necessary. 


1062 jy o éxphv MSS. (Hv expiv o? T): av ae 
L.—Mekler conj. 6rdas év ’Apyeloure koounéels 
1065 wc] In L theo has been added by S. 


1060 trv Anpvov: the art. here is 
like our possessive pron. used with a 
scornful tone: cp. 381: Ant. .324 Koupevé 
vuyv Tip Oday. 

1061 f. yépas, the bow, which can be 
fitly so called because Ph. received it as 
a reward for good service (670). Aa ge 
xpqv. It is possible to write Rv o” éxphv, 
as though oé (not ce) were elided: cp. 
339. But jv oé xpnv is here much better, 
and is favoured by the fact that Soph. 
has xpqv in nine other places (430, 1363: 
O. T. 1184, 1185: EZ. 520, 579, 1505: 
Tr. 1133: fr. 104. 5), but éxpiv only 
once, viz. in fr. 1o4. 6, where metre 
prompted it. The form éxpjv, though a 
product of false analogy (since XPAY =xpy 
mv), was, of course, equally correct in 
Attic: it is attested by metre in Ar. £7. 

1: Pax 135: Av. 364, 1177, 1201: Ran. 
152, 935: 7h. 598: cel. 1g: fr. 110 and 
304- 

1064 Since év must be considered as 
belonging to ’Apyefots, this v. has no cae- 
sura either in the 3rd or in the 4th foot: 
cp. ro1, 1369. It may seem strange that 
the poet did not write dmdos év ’Apyetouce 
koounbels avec, as Mekler proposes. 
But the halting rhythm of 6mAouwt Koo- 
pnfets, etc., seems to express the anguish 
with which Ph. dwells on this bitter 
thought,—that his bow is to win glory 
for his enemy. A similar effect of rhythm 
occurs in Azz. 44, 7 yap voeis Odarrew of’, 
amoppnrov monet; 

1065 py p avtidwver: the acc., as 
with rpocpuve or dmeiBouat (O. C. got 
év yap wm dmwewar podvov): so Az. 764 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


ol. @ omepp "Ayidh€ws, ovde cov porns eT 
yeryropar tporpbeyK70s, aA’ ouTws GTrEL 3 


OA. 


X@pet our pe) Tpoohevove, yevvatos mep wv, 


peor omras pay THY TUNxNY SuabOepets. 


Pl. 7 Kal mpos vpav oo PHOS, @ févou, 


1070 


hepOyj ropa on KOUK ETOLKTEPELTE fe 5 


XO. 


08 €oTW YLOv vavkpaTwop 0 mas: fom av 


ovTos héyn ol, TavTa wou xnEls paper. 


NE. 
T™pos TOUVO * 


aKovoopar pev os epu olKTov mhéws 
Opos O€ petvat, et TOUTw SoKel, 


1075 


Xpovov TomovTOY Ets OGOV Ta T EK VEws 
aTethwot vara Kat Oeots evdeba. 
XouTos Tax av ppornow ev TovT@ Ad Bou 


dow TW pw. 
ves O, 


VO Lev ovuv Sppdpebov, 
OTaV KAA@MED, oppac Oar TAYXELS. 


1080 


1068 pécdevoce] mpocdevce L. The rst hand made the same error in 815, though 


nowine 710.) |Cp OC. 120. 





6 pev yap aidrdov évvére:.—b8y=75n. Cp. 
Ant. 939 dyomat 6) KovKére wéAw. 

1067 mpoopieykrds: sce n. on 867 f. 
é\ridwy | drictov.—ovTws, without more 
ado: Ant. 315 ewe Tt dwoets, 7 oTpadeis 
oUTws tw; 

1068 f. yevvaids ep wv, noble, gene- 
rous, though thou art,—and therefore 
naturally disposed to pity him. (Not, 
‘loyal to thy duty,’—and so capable of 
pitying him without yielding to him.)— 
THY TUX HV StadVepets, z.c., spoil the good 
fortune which has enabled us to secure 
the bow. He fears that N. may give the 
bow back.—émws py with fut. ind., as 
an object clause, would be regular if a 
verb of ‘taking care’ (like @uAdocopac) 
had preceded. But here a final clause 
with the subjunct. (8rws ui) duapOelpns) 
would be usual. Cp. Andoc. or. 1 § 43 
én Xphvar Uew...7d Wigioua..., dws uH 
mporepov wwe ~EcTrat mp mvGéc@a. Xen. 
Cyr. 2. 1. 21 ovd€ bu’ év ado Tpépovrat 7} 
OTws waxXovvTal. 

1072 vavkpdtwp = vatapxos: else- 
where=vavol kparav, ‘having naval su- 
periority’ (Her. and Thuc., always in 
plur.). 

1074 dkotcopat, have it said of me: 


cp. 378, 382. 


1069 diapfepeto L, with A and most of the rest; 


1076 f. cis cov: cp. 83 n.—rd...éK 
veds ore(Awor, make ready the things in 
the ship,—z.e., set the tackle, etc., in 
order. The only difference between ra 
é€xk vews here and ra év vy is that the 
former suggests the notion of the quarter 
—at some distance from the speaker— 
where the preparations are to be made. 
Cp. Plat. Lach. 184 A jv 6¢ yédws Kal 
Kpotos bd Tav éx THs OAKddos :—‘ the 
people off there in the merchant-ship.’ 
Thuc. 6. 32 cuwemnixovro dé kal 6 addos 
Gutdos 6 €k THS ys (where éx carries the 
mental eye from the scene on board the 
ships to the scene ashore). ote(Awou, as 
Od, 2. 287 vija Sony oredéw (fit out).—On 
reaching Lemnos, the sailors—if they 
followed Homeric practice—would ee 
unshipped the mast (io7és), and laid it 
down so that its top should rest on the 
mast-holder (ia7066x7) at the stern. Cp. 
Hom. hym. 2. 278 ovd’ éml yaiav | €xBar’, 
ovdé Kal? Orda bedalyns vnos E0ea be; 
They have now to raise the mast,—make 
it fast by the fore-stays (mpérovor),—and 
hoist the sails. (Cp. Od. 2. 416 ff.) 

Qeots ev&SpeOa. When all was ready 
for sailing, a prayer was recited, and 
libations poured. Cp. Thuc. 6. 32 evxas 
dé Tas voufouévas mpd THS avaywyis... 
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PH. Son of Achilles, wilt thou, too, speak no more to me, 
but depart without a word? 

Op. (ta NE.) Come on! Do not look at him, generous 
though thou art, lest thou mar our fortune. 

PH. (¢0 CHORUS). Will ye also, friends, indeed leave me 
thus desolate, and show no pity? 

Cu. This youth is our commander; whatsoever he saith 
to thee, that answer is ours also. 

NE. (¢o CHORUS). I shall be told by my chief that I am too 
soft-hearted ; yet tarry ye here, if yon man will have it so, until 
the sailors have made all ready on board, and we have offered 
our prayers to the gods. Meanwhile, perhaps, he may come to 
a better mind concerning us.—So we two will be going: and ye, 


when we call you, are to set forth with speed. 
[Eaeunt ODYSSEUS azd NEOPTOLEMUS. 


diapbap7s T. 
writes AecPOjoouar S77’, ovd’. 


1076 1a 7’ éx vews] Tournier conj. ra Tis veds. 


1071 NepOjoouw’” 75n MSS.: AecPOjoomat 6 Wakefield. 


Blaydes 
1073 x7jmeto made from y’ jueto in L. 
1079 jyiv] Blaydes conj. 7 


viv.—L has not v@, but vm: cp. on 945 (€Awv).—opudueBov MSS. (dpudueba I). 


6pymueba Elmsley, Nauck. 


1081—1085 L divides the vv. thus:—oé koid\ac 


— | Pepudv— | a? odx— | NelWew— | kal OvjoKovTe cvvoion. 


érowobyTo. Od. 2. 430 Synodpmevor 5 apa 
bra Oonv ava via wé\away | srHcavTo 
KpnT7pas. 

1079 oppwpefov: pres. subjunct. Only 
two other instances of a ist pers. dual 
occur in texts of the classical period: (1) Z. 
23. 485 7 Tplirodos mepidwpebov né AEBnTOS. 
Here, while the greater MS. authority 
supports the dual, one MS. gives 7rep.du- 
pe0a: and the hiatus can be defended by 
the ‘ bucolic diaeresis,’ just as in Z/. 5. 
484 oldy Kk’ Hé péporev "Axatol 4 Kev dryovev. 
(2) £2. 950 Nedelupedcv: where again 
one of the minor Mss. has \edelumeba. 
Elmsley denied the existence of such a 
Ist pers. dual, because it is so rare, and 
is nowhere required by metre. Bieler 
(De dualt numero, p. 18) pushes this un- 
safe argument further by pointing out 
how often Homer and the dramatists 
abstained from this form where they 
might have used it. Leaf (on //. 23. 
485) thinks that it can be explained only 
as due to the analogy of the 2nd dual 
(2.2., -efov : -uea :: -cAov : -06e). But 
even so, analogy might have produced 
this form before the time of the drama- 
tists: we cannot assume that it was merely 


a figment of later grammarians. I should 
therefore keep dpuwpmefov here and Xe- 
Ae(uueOov in Al. g50; though in //. 23. 
485, considering all the facts, I should 
prefer meprdaueba. 

1080 éppac@ar, infin. for imperat. 
(57): Taxets with adverbial force (526). 

1081—1217 Second koupds (cp. 
827), taking the place of a third stasimon. 
Ist strophe, ro81—t11o1 = 1st antistr. 
1102—1122: 2nd str. 1123—1145=2nd 
antistr. 1146—1168. From 1169 to 1217 
the verses are without strophic corre- 
spondence (dvouordcrpopa). For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 

Philoctetes apostrophises the cave 
which has so long known his miserable 
life, and must soon witness his death,— 
since, now that he has lost his bow, he 
has no means of procuring food. The 
Chorus remind him that the fault is his 
own, as he has chosen to stay in Lemnos; 
and urge him to come with them to the 
ship. He passionately refuses, and begs 
for some weapon with which to kill 
himself.—Then Neoptolemus enters, fol- 
lowed by Odysseus. 
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otp.a. PI. @ Koihas wétpas yvadov 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


\ \ 5S y 98s Licy ¥ 39 Baty 
Oeppov Kal mayeTwoEs, WS O OUK ewe\Nov ap, @ Tadas, 


ete ovderr0T , ANd por Kal OvyoKovTt 


» , 
@JLOL LOL [LOL. 


* cuveloeu. 1085 


4 an be] > 5 “A 4 
hUmas Tas am Exnov Tadar, 


2 

3 

4 

5 , Y¥ 

5 w@ wAnpeotatov avAtov 
6 

7 * 

8 


> Sy \ > > 
Tint au fol TO KAT AfLap 
Y¥ la ip 
EOTAL$ TOV TOTE TEVEO[LAL 


IOgO 


9 gurovopov pédeos dev édzriOos ; 


10 *qédevat © ava 


ll qrwKddes o€vTovov Sia TVEvpLaTOS 


a ye » 
12 *é\oow: “ouKér *toyo. 
13 OV TOL OV TOL KaTHElwcas, 


1082 Gepudy kal] Oepudv Te Kai MSS. 
Turnebus. 


1087 aidov] addloy L. 
MSS. 





1081 f. yvadov, ‘hollow’ (0. C. 
1491 ff., n.), is here properly the chamber 
itself, while kolAas métpas (possessive 
gen.) is the cavernous rock which con- 
tains it. Cp. Eur. AHelen. 189 mérpiwa 
poxara | yiada, ‘inmost recesses of the 
rocks.’—@eppov Kal tmayetodes. Con- 
trast this with the description by Odys- 
seus, 17 ff. Cp. Hes. Op. 640 “Acxpn, 
xeiua Kak, Oper dpyadéy, ov6é mor’ 
éo 7. 

1085 OvyckovTt cuveloe, thou wilt 
be conscious of my death,—z.e., wilt be 
the only witness of it. Cp. #7. 92 7a 6é 
mavvuxlowy Hin orvyepal | Evvicac’ edval 
poyepav olkwy: and so oft. The Mss. 
have ovvoloe. This has been rendered: 
(1) ‘thou wilt be a fit place for me’ to 
die in,—7z.e., good enough. Now, the 
midd. cvppépowa does, indeed, mean ‘to 
agree with’ one,—in opinions, or tastes: 
O. C. 641 n.: Her. 4. 114 ovx dy wy 
Suvalueba exelynor cuppéperOar (‘live in 
harmony with them’). But evvolce here 
could not mean simply, cosveniet mihi 
morientt, (2) ‘Thou wilt be profitable 
to me,’—by giving me a grave. So the 
first schol.: droA\uuévw poor ovppopoy ecer 
Kal w@pédAov, Kai Oé&er pe amobavdéyra. 
This version confounds ovvoloe with 
ovvoloes. (3) ‘Thou wilt be with me,’ 
—simply. ‘This last is impossible. oup- 


1095 


The correction is a v. 7, noted in the ed. of 
1088 4G rddas] & Tadao (sic) L. 
1085 ovveloe Reiske: ouvoloe MSS. (cuvolan L). 


1084 ovdéror’| ovdérore L. 
1086 wk por mor pol L. 


1089 tir’ Bothe: rl mor’ Mss.—dauap Dindorf: juap 
1092 ff. L has ei’ aldépoo dvw | rrwxddeo d£urévou bud mveduaroo [contr. 


pépowat never means, or could mean, 
merely giveue or ouvdidyw.  Dindorf, 
who quotes a schol. for this, has not 
perceived that this schol.,—the second, 
prefaced by 7 otrw,—is explaining, not 
ovvoloe, but, manifestly, ovveloe :—ovv 
éuol rer kal OWet we GmoOavérTa. 

1087 f. aiAtov: cp. 19 n.—Avras 
Tas am’ éyotd. Ph. addresses the cave as 
if it were a living companion, long con- 
demned to endure his presence. (With 
awAnpéotatov cp. what he says of Neopt. 
in v. 876, Bons re kal ducoculas yépwr.) 
Hence \vmas tas am’ pod (instead of 
Tas é€uas) is fitting,—‘the anguish on my 
part,’—so painful for thee to witness. 
a O. C. 292 TavOupjpara...7Tamd cod 
n.). 
1089 f. tlrr’ ad (=1105 dvipéar), 
Bothe’s correction of rl mor’ at, has been 
generally received. As Dind. remarks, 
Aesch. has twice used this epic tlre in 
lyrics (Ag. 975, Pers. 554).—TO Kar’ 
apap, daily provision. Cp. Isocr. or. 11 
§ 39 adfjra Kal rv Kal’ huépay évdeeis. 
Eur. uses this phrase as an ady. (‘every 
day,’ Zon 123, El. 182), like 7d xaé’ 
nuépav (Ar. £g. 1126 etc.). 

1091 cutrovopov...édmlSos. As ciro- 
vouos (found only here) =otrov véuwy, 
affording food, ovrovéduos éXris=‘a hope 
concerning the provision of food.’ Hence 
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PH. Thou hollow of the caverned rock, now hot, now icy Kommos. 
cold,—so, then, it was my hapless destiny never to leave thee! 'st 
No, thou art to witness my death also. Woe, woe is me! Ah, sophie: 
thou sad dwelling, so long haunted by the pain of my presence, 
what shall be my daily portion henceforth? Where and whence, 
wretched that I am, shall I find a hope of sustenance? Above 
my head, the timorous doves will go on their way through the 
shrill breeze; for I can arrest their flight no more. 

Cu. ‘Tis thou, ’tis thou thyself, ill-fated man, that hast so 


into 7ve] | wet bw ob yap ér’ lox¥w. The only variant in the Mss. is B’s é\acf p’ 
for €\wot w. For the conjectures, see comment. and Appendix. 1095 ff. L 
has ob TOL OU TOL carngto|rac @ Bapdmorpe | ovx dddodey Exe [me superscr.] THxaL | 
7a.0° [made from 7@d’] amo (sic) pelfovoo. On yer there is a marg. gl., cuvéxau. 


the phrase is not really parallel with 
dotuvémor dpyai (Anz. 355), ‘dispositions 
which regulate cities.’ It is more like 
avda Tpvodywp in 208 (n.).—Tov...1o0ev: 
for the double question, cp. 243, and n. 
on 220. 

1092 ff. A discussion of this passage, 
and a notice of conjectures, will be found 
in the Appendix. Here I briefly give 
the results. 

méheat 8 dyw is my emendation of 
the corrupt +0 aibépost davw. The 
word «(6 would be possible only if, in 
1094, we read p’ €Xorev for the Ms. €twoot 
p-. But the general sense of the pas- 
sage forbids this. é\@ow (conjectured 
by Erfurdt and others, and found (as 
é\Gol w’) in one MS.) is a certain correc- 
tion of &e@ot p: as toxw (Heath) is of 
toxvw. He is not here praying to be 
caught up by winds, or slain by birds, 
but saying—in continuation of rod more 
Teveouat | otrovduou mofev édmlbos—that 
now the birds will fly unharmed over his 
head. That ai€épos, no less than e¥@’, is 
spurious, is made almost certain by two 
distinct considerations. (1) The anti- 
strophic v., 1113, ¢: doc wav 6€| vi, isa 
dochmiac. ai#épos resolves the second 
long syll. of the bacchius (=the final syll. 
of ‘doiuay); not an unexampled licence, 
but still a most rare one. (2) wraxddes 
is sound, but could not be used, without 
art. or subst., to denote ‘timid Jdzrds.’ 
ai8’pos has probably supplanted that 
subst. 

But if so, the corruption has been a 
deep one; z.2., el8” ai®épos was an attempt 
to supply, from the context, words which 
had been wholly or partly lost. Now 
suppose that the words ITEAEIAI A ANQ 


had been partly obliterated, so as to 
leave only EIAI ANQ. The words évw 
and dfurévov mvevuaros would readily 
suggest that AI was a vestige of aidépos. 
And the very fact that the schol. accepts 
eiJe EXwot we as possible shows how, in 
post-classical times, €\wot might have 
elicited ei@’ from the letters ET. The 
birds which will now fly harmless over 
his head are such as those which his bow 
used to slay,—ras bmomrépous | BadXov 
medelas (288). 

dguTovov...TvevaTos, shrill-sounding 
breeze: cp. //. 14. 17 Aryéwy dvdéuwv 
aipnpa KxédevOa. The epithet is perh. 
intended to suggest also the repay potB- 
Gos (Ant. 1004). 

ovkér’ icy, I do not restrain them, 
z.é., do not arrest their career (éXdou) 
by my arrows. Cp. 1153 ff. For this 
sense of toxw cp. El. 242 éxrluous io- 
Xovoa mrépvyas | dEvTévwyv ybwv,—where 
L has loxtvovoa, by the same error as 
here. The MS. ov yap ét’ toyxvo raises 
the question whether we should read 
ehao’* r” ov yap tox. For é7’ ov, cp. 
1217: Zr. 161 ws é7 ok wv. But the 
MS. €Awot wu’ would have arisen from 
éh@ow more easily than from é\wo’ é7’. 
It is more probable that yap was an 
interpolation here, as it is in L’s text of 
O. C. 1766 and Az. 706. 

1095 ff. ov Tov...dmd pelLovos. In 
this passage I adhere to the Ms. text, 
merely writing, with Wecklein, kovK for 
ovk. The words addobev éxea tUXa 7a8’ 
cannot be metrically reconciled with the 
corresponding words in the antistrophe 
(1118 f.), ory’ td xeipos épas. Din- 
dorf assumes that the latter words are 
sound, and that the fault is in the strophe. 
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Ma Bapdrorpe, *“KOUK 
15 ado bev EXEL TUXO 


16 74.5 aro peilovos: 


17 evTé ye Tapov ppovnaar 
18 Tov tAdovos Saipovos ethov TO KadKLoV *aively. 


avr. a. PJ, 


> , , Ae 
o Tha pov TAAPLOV ap 
ataut aiat, 


Kparavats preva Xepoly 


art na rk WO 


The later Mss. vary between Bapimorue and Baptmorp’. 
The Aldine has 7@6 for 70’. 


[with yp. réxa] rade. 
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ron 


eyo 
Kal pOxAe hwBaros, Os 75 eT ovdEvoS VaTEpoV 
avdpav eicotiaw tddas vaiwy évOdd’ ddovpat, 


1105 


ov opBav ETL Tmpoo pepar, 


ov TTAVveV aT c-OV OTA@V 


EL IG 


lrxov- ah\a Lou aoKoTra 


For rixa 740’, I has taxa 
For the conjectures, see below. 


1099 ff. L has eiré ye wapdv ppovijca | Tob Aaiovog Saimovoc el|Nov TO KdKLov édeiv. 
Opposite the words rov \. daluovoc is the marg. gl. Nelmrer 7 dvrl: and over Tod 


Awovos, the gl. Tov suudépovros. 
For éXetv, Hermann writes alvety. 





He therefore writes d\\ofev & Tbxa a8’ 
amd melfovos, and thus obtains a dactylic 
tetrameter, answering to écx’ bd xeupds 
éuds* otuyepay éxe. This alteration is, 
however, extremely bold, since it eli- 
minates €xet without attempting to ac- 
count for it. On Dindorf’s view, I should 
prefer to conjecture xo a’ | &AAov exer 
TUxa a5’ amd peifovos. The traditional 
Tvxq 7G0’ would thus be explained; it 
would have arisen from the ambiguous 
éxet, after cov o had become xovxn. But, 
on the whole, it appears safer to suppose 
that the fault is in the antistrophe. A 
very slight change will bring the words 
éox’ vmd yxelpds éuads into agreement 
with dANobev éxea tUxa 7G0’. We have 
only to write, with Bergk, éoxev bd ye- 
pos alas. (Wecklein obtains the same 
metrical result by conjecturing éoxe mahd- 
pats éwat|ow.)—See Appendix. 
xatntiwoas, hast thought it right (to 
have it so). Cp. O. 7. 944 d&@ Oaveiv: 
Plat. Rep. 337 D tl dktots rabety ;— xen 
TUXG 745° : cp. Az. 272 olow exer’ év 
kakots.—amo welLovos, explaining a@AXo- 
Gev: for this dé, cp. O. C. 1533 ff. n. 
1099 ff. wapov: cp. fr. 323 jv mapov 
Géc0a Kaas | ards Tis abr@ Thy BAABnvy 
mpor0n pépwv.—phpovyngar, to come to a 
sound mind (ingressive aor.). Cp. 1259 


Instead of edré ye, A and Harl. have efre yap. 
See Appendix. 


1104 f. In order that v. 1104 


éowppivnoas. So the aor. partic. in O. 
T. 649 1000 dedjoas ppovnoas 7 (n.). 

The gen. tod...8a(povos depends not 
on étAov alone (as if it were mpoéxpuvas), 
but on the idea of comparison suggested 
by the whole phrase elAov 16 kdkvov 
aivety. Cp. Az. 1357 vuKa yap apern pe 
THS ex pas TONU, where TONY ViKG Me= 
won Kpeloowy map’ cuol éort. For aivetv 
as=oTépyew, cp. Eur. Ale. 2 Ofooav 
Tpategvav alvéca. 

Tod Awovos Satpovos, the MS. reading, 
is metrically impossible. The words rod 
Agovos must represent -~~— (= 1121 
kat yap éuol). But the first syllable of 
Awovos is necessarily long. A shorten- 
ing of wt before o cannot “be justified by 
the similar shortening of at or ov, as 
in dethatos (Ant. 1310 n.) or olwvods (ZZ. 
1058). Musgrave compares fwys and 
Onwoas from Eur.; but in Aec. 1108 
we must read dys, and in Heracl. 995 
dtwoas. In the few places where rarpw- 
os appears to have the 2nd syll. short, 
maTptos is a certain correction (cp. 734 n.). 

Are we, then, to admit the vw. 7. rod 
mdéovos? It occurs in the first schol. 
on this v.:—mAelovos 0€ daluovos héyer 
Tov Avotredeotépov Kal cuuddpov. Her- 
mann, Dindorf and Wecklein are among 
those who accept it. In its favour two 
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decreed ; this fortune to which thou art captive comes not from 
without, or from a stronger hand: for, when it was in thy power 
to show wisdom, thy choice was to reject the better fate, and to 
accept the worse. 


PH. Ah, hapless, hapless then that I am, and broken by 
suffering ; who henceforth must dwell here in my misery, with 
no man for companion in the days to come, and waste away,— 
woe, woe is me,—no longer bringing food to my home, no 
longer gaining it with the winged weapons held in my strong 
hands. 

But the unsuspected 


may end with a long syllable, Herm. proposes torepSv: Meineke, pwrGv instead of 
av dpav. 1109 f£. Doederlein and Schneidewin would point thus :—zpoogépwr, | ov, 
mravav am’ éuav dtdwy, | kpataais x.7.X. For od wravav Bergk conj. evmrdvwv. For 
Ycxwv Schenkel conj. dpxav.—xparatais MSS.: Kparatato.wy Campbell (=ré mor’ af joe 
in 1089). 1111 doxora] yp. dé kai dWoda ard rod wy Wodeiv: schol. in L. 





points may be noticed. (a) daiuwv, when 
it means potpa, is sometimes quite im- 
personal ; ¢.g., fr. 587 ua ometpe modXots 
Tov mapovra Oaluova (‘spread not thy 
present trouble abroad’—by speech). 
(4) rod md€ovos daluovos would be sug- 
gested by such phrases as m\éov éxew: 
z.e., it might be possible to say 7ov 
mAciw daiuov’ €xw, or the like, though 
not 6 mAciwy daluov me outer. And so 
the bold phrase seems just conceivable 
here, where the idea is, ‘ Instead of the 
better portion, thou hast chosen the 
worse. Omitting tod, Bothe would read 
Aewtovos (cp. Simonides Amorg. 7. 30 
Awiwy yuv7y), and Wunder Awirtépov. 
But, for Soph., neither seems probable. 

I should like to read etré ye mapdv 
Kupyoat | Awovos at daluovos elNov 7d 
kaxvoy alveiv. The loss of at might have 
led to tov being added by some one who 
thought that the first syll. of Awovos could 
be short. 

1108 ff. 15n...tortepov...cicoTicw: 
the redundant diction marks strong feel- 
ing, as in Az. 858 maviaratoy 6h KovTor’ 
avéis tarepov. orepov: for the short 
syll. at the end of the verse, cp. 184 n. 

1108 tpocdépwv, bringing home. 
The act. denotes the simple act of 
‘carrying towards’ the cave; the midd. 
tpoopepomevos would have further ex- 
pressed that the food was for his own 
use. Cp. 708 alpwv: O. C. 6 péporra 
(= depopevor). 

1109 f. ov mravav...icxov. The 
only food which Ph. could obtain was 


that which his bow procured (287). And 
here the loss of the bow is uppermost in 
his thoughts. Hence the emphatic re- 
petition :—ov opBay ere mpoopépwr, ov 
(rpoopépwv) wravav am eyov omdwv. 
The general word, wpoodépwyr, is under- 
stood again with the adverbial phrase 
which specialises it. Thus the rhetori- 
cal effect is much as if he had said, ov« 
aypevwv dpvias, o0 TOEEVwy. The object 
to toxwv is a’rd (z.e. Ta Owda) under- 
stood. Cp. 1058 kdkov ovdév dy | rovTwy 
kparive und? émbuvew xept. Hartung 
objects that it is the dow which is held, 
whereas travav suits only the arrows: 
hence he writes, o¥ mwravav omN éucy 
tofwv (for the final spondee cp. 1151 
a\xdv). The simple answer is that, at 
the moment of shooting, the archer holds 
both bow and arrow: and the epithet 
Kpatatats suits precisely that moment, 
since it suggests the effort of drawing the 
bow. Brunck was clearly wrong in sup- 
plying gopBdv with isxwv. 

1111 £. doKoma=drpocdbkynra: cp. 
Ll. 1315 elpyaca 6é sw’ doxoma.—The da- 
tive with vmé5v would not be unusual if 
the sense were, ‘ came into my thoughts ’: 
Od. 10. 398 waow 8 iwepoes brédu yéos: 
Tr. 298 éuol yap oixros elaéBn: cp. O. C. 
372 n. But here the sense is, ‘be- 
guiled,’ for which we should have ex- 
pected the acc., as after baépxomar, iro- 
mimtw. The explanation may be that 
the sense, ‘beguiled,’ is here derived 
from the sense, ‘insinuated themselves 
into my mind.’ 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


op. B. PL. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


9 KpumTa 7 ern Soepas vrédu dpevos: 


idotpav dé vu, 


eas haydvT avias. 

18 TOT LOS, <76Tpmos> oe 
ovde o€ ye ddXos 
eo Xev VITO XELpos 
as: oruyepav EXE. 


x9 
Oph- 


2 TOVTOU Oivos ePNBEVOS, 
“eyyedg, xept madov 


4 Tay €av pehéou Tpopav, 


OvormoTHOV dpay éx a)Xous. 
Kat yap «nol TovTo pédel, pn PiddTyT araoy. 


N , \ »” 
Tov TAHOE pynodpevov, Tov Loov \povov 


Tras 
Sayoverv Tad, 


TaleZ © 


»” , a 
OlLOL POL, KaL TOU TOALAS 


125 


5 Tav ovoels ToT eBdaTtacer. 


6@ To fov didor, @ diiov 
7 Xetpov éx Be Brac p€vor, 


8 1 TOU ehewov opas, ppevas el TWas 


9 exes, TOV “HpaKdevov 
Seer, AIQUZ. 
10 *apOprov @d€ cor 


1130 


1112 ‘brédv] Hartung reads deédu (se. ra dda), ‘have stripped me of my arms’: a 


sense which would require amééuce. 
emas Aaxovras diras. 


xeipoa— | éxe— | apav dpay— | cal yap— | h—araont. 
Gleditsch follows the Mss. in reading mor pos once only, and 
1118 écxe Umd xewpos amas Bergk: eax’ 
Campbell gives éoxev bad xepos ends (changing TOXG 7g" to 


was added by Erfurdt. 
deletes the second o¥ ro in 1095. 
umd xetpds éuas MSS. 
TvXats IN 1097): 





1113 iSo(pav: for the midd., cp. 
35!- ‘ 
1116 ff. TOTHOS .. Sadvov: Ant. 


.owTuxias, n. Two construc- 
tions are possible: I prefer the first. 
(1) rd8e (nom.) we TOTPOS...€oXEV, ‘these 
things have come upon thee as a doom 
from heaven.’ (2) mwétpos oe TA5e (cogn. 
acc.) toXev, ‘fate hath put this constraint 
on thee.’ We can say Pid fouac (or avay- 
Kdtw) rwd Te: but €xw Twa Te would be 
harsher. There is a like ambiguity in 
Aesch, ers. 75° mas Tad ov voicos 
pperay | etxe ae éudv; and there, too, 
7a0 seems best taken as nom. For the 
sense of €oyxev, cp. 331 n.—ovdé oé ye: 
for ye with the repeated ge, cp. Ant. 


157 Oewy.. 


Wecklein, éoxe maddas éuatou. 
but he does not bring strophe and antistrophe into metrical agreement. 


1114 £. Nauck conj. Tos Tdde 5 a ae 
1116—1121 L divides the vv. thus :—mbr os —ob|68— | 


1116 The second mérpos 


Blaydes reads écx’ bo xepds duds: 
For écy’ he 


790.—Gpas, Bergk’s correction of éuds: 
cp. 1095 ff., n. 

1119 f. orvycpav, pass., abhorred, 
dreadful: cp. Az. 1214 oruyep@ dalwov. 
—xe, ‘direct,’ like a missile: cp. M1. 3. 
263 medlovd’ éxov wxéas trmous.—eéer ad- 
Aots: cp. Zr. 468 f. ool ao éya ppago 
KaKov ; pos &Adov eivat, mpds & ey’ ayev- 
dety del: Zl. 1. 295 dANoLow 67 TadT’ 
émité\Xeo, wh yap éuol ye. There is no 
reference to Odysseus, whom they pre- 
sently defend (1143), or to any definite 


person. 
1121 f Kal yap épol «.7.A. The 
sense is:—‘Do not blame ws: so far 


from being thy foes, we are sincerely 
anxious to win thy friendship.’ ‘todro, 
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deceits of a treacherous soul beguiled me. Would that I might 
see him, the contriver of this plot, doomed to my pangs, and 
for as long a time! 

Cu. Fate, heaven-appointed fate hath come upon thee in 
this,—not any treachery to which my hand was lent. Point not 
at me thy dread and baneful curse! Fain indeed am I that 
thou shouldst not reject my friendship. 


PH. Ah me, ah me! And sitting, I ween, on the 
marge of the white waves, he mocks me, brandishing the 
weapon that sustained my hapless life, the weapon which no 
other living man had borne! Ah, thou well-loved bow, ah, 
thou that hast been torn from loving hands, surely, if thou 
canst feel, thou seest with pity that the comrade of Heracles is 


conj. ép£’, which Nauck approves. 
made from gAdry7 in L. 


has been added by S. For xai ov, Blaydes conj. 7 mov. 
ede wot Cavallin. 
1126 £. Hermann (fefract. p. 16) would transpose these two vv. 


Cavallin. 1125 yedd@ pou MSS.: 


1120 apavr: dpav dpa L. 
1128 of wor wot L. Tou, omitted by the first hand in L, 


1121 gidér77’ 


1124 édjpevos] 2h’ Huevos 
xept Turnebus: xepl L. 
1130 7] L has 


q (ei), but the first hand has added strokes to the stem which indicate 7.—édewdv 


é\eetvov MSS. 
1132 dp@mov Erfurdt: 
Blaydes, 7\cka Tévde cor: 


Brunck : 
raaied E. 


oUVVOMOY > 


Z.e., py Piddrynr amdoyn. The constr. 
of péeAe with wh amon is like that of 
6p® and oKom® (meaning, ‘to take care’) 
with yu instead of 67ws uy. Others make 
py...dmaéon imperative: ‘do not reject,’ 
etc. Then totvto becomes awkward, 
since it can hardly refer to the coming 
deprecation, nor can it well mean ‘thy 
welfare.’ 

1123 f. modtas, not zoXv0d, since the 
words méyvrov Gos form a single notion: 
Ant.794n. The gen. goes with épnpévos: 
cp. Pind. WV. 4. 67 Tas...épefouevor: Ap. 
Rhod. 3. tooo f. vnds...épefouévn. Some 
take the gen. as partitive, after mov: pu 
the latter clearly means here, ‘I ween’ 
cp. Az. 382 9 Tou ToNty yew? be’ AoovAS 


dyes. 
1125 “*éyyeka is my emendation of 
yAq pov. The antistrophic verse (1148 


XGpos ovpec.Bwras) shows the true metre ; 
and a substitution of ~--— for —~- is 
impossible here. If, on the other hand, 
the éy of éyyeAa had been accidentally 
lost, the insertion of pov is just such an 
expedient as might have occurred to a 
post-classical corrector. There is no 
classical example of a gen. after the 
simple yeAay, though Lucian has that 
construction (Dem. Enc. 16 yedav érecci 


uae EVs 


1131 es] A letter (¢ ?) has been erased before this word 
dO\ov MSS. (yp. doy L in marg.). 
Campbell, aO\ov éw’ dé cot. 


Dindorf gives 


[Lot TOU TAS Gppis suvayorTos). 

1126 tav éudv pedéov: cp. O. C. 
344 Taud dvorijvouv Kaxd.—tpoddv: cp. 
931. 

1130 ff. 7 Tou: cp. 1123 Kal mov n.— 
éXewvov opas, lookest piteously, z.e., with 
a look expressing sorrow for thyself, and 
pity for him. Cp. 77. 527 f. Suma... | 
éhewoy: Hes. Scut. 426 dewdv opav bc- 
gowot. —Tov ‘Hpakdeoy dpOpov, the ally, 
friend, of Heracles. dp®ov seems a 
certain correction of the MS. aOAvov. The 
word d&pmos (expressing the bond of al- 
liance or friendship) was a poet. synonym 
for pidos: Od. 16. 427 of & ne &pOutoe 
joay : Theognis 1312 olomep viv & pO ut0s 
noe plros. “Cp. flom. hym. 3. 524 én’ 
dpO pe kat gidérnte: and the Homeric 
épinpes ératpo. The adj. ‘Hpaxdetov re- 
presents the gen. ‘Hpax)éous, since dpOu0s 
with the art. can be treated as a subst. 
(like oiketos, émirjdeos, etc.): cp. O. 7. 
267 7@ AaBéaxely madt(n.). Prof. Camp- 
bell reads aor <éu’> wdé cor, adopting 
aOXov from the margin of L, and Cone 
jecturally adding éu’. He renders : ‘me 
thus destined no more to use thee in the 
Heraclean exercise,’—taking the ‘Hpd- 
k\etos aOos to be archery. 


I2 


and 
strophe. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


11 odKéTe ypyoopevov To peOvaTepor, 

12 *addov 6 év petadhayd 

13 Tohupnx dvov dvOpos EPET TEL, 1135 

14 Opav pey alexpas: amdtas, oTvyvov Te Hat €xIodozro», 

15 pup am’ aaxpom avaté\bov? *ds ef? yyy Kak 
eunoat, *@ Zev. 

16 dvdpos To. “7a pev *evdur’ aiev eizetv, 

17 elmovtos S€ pn POovepav 

1s €€aocar yAdooas ddvvar. 

19 kelvos 0 €ls amo TOAN@V 


1140 


20 Tay Gets * 


1133 pebvarepov | be? torepoy L. 
A syllable is wanting: cp. 


o& > 3 4 
TOVO epnmoovva 
\ id > / b) , 
21 kowav nvucev és dpidous apwyar. 


1145 


1134 add’ & petad\ayG MSS. (meraddary 7 A): 
1157 éuds TapKos ald\as. 


Dindorf conj. @7’, a\X’ &v 


peradayd: Hermann, &ddou 6 évy meraddaya: Bergk, aN’ alév weraddaya: Hartung, 
xepow 5 ev weradd\aya: Cavallin, add’ alév per’ dyxddaus : Wecklein, ddd’ GAXa Te 


aykdda: Mekler, add’ évOev wer’ ayxadg. 
Bergk, épiocec: 
1136—s39 L divides the vv. 
1137 orvyvoy TE MSS.: 


pup’ am’ Gernhard conj. pupla 7’: 


1134 f. dAdov 8 év petaddaya is 
Hermann’s emendation of &Ad’ év perad- 
Aaya, which is shorter by a syllable than 
the antistrophic v., 1157 €“as capKos 
aid\as. It is the simplest and most 
probable correction. év here denotes an 
attendant circumstance (cp. Eur. 4. /. 
931 6 8 ovKél? abros jv, | GAN Ev orpo- 
gpaicw dupatwv EpPapuévos): and the gen. 
after weradAaya denotes the ownership to 
which the change is made: cp. Thuc. 6. 
18 dmrpaypoctvns meraBo\y, a change ¢o 
inactivity. Thus the phrase is equiv. 
to jeradAdéEav &Xov moAvUnXavoy adydpa, 
épéooe. (tm av’rod): ‘having got a new 
master—a man of many wiles—thou art 
wielded (by him).’ For the idiomatic 
dddov cp. Aesch. 7%. 424 ylyas 60° adXos. 

épéooe. means that the new owner’s 
hands can deal with the bow as they will. 
For épécow (‘ row,’ then fig., ‘ ply’), cp. 
Ant. 158n. The word is here a poet. 
synonym for vwudw. Cp. /2. 5. 594 éyxos 
évaua: 77. 512 T6Ea Kal NOyXas pdmaNdy 
TE TWAT. 

Cavallin’s conject., &AN’ aiéy per’ ay- 
kaAats (which others have modified, see 
cr. n.), is liable to this primary objection, 
that wer’ dyxddats could not here stand 


Seyffert, éréooex (‘ wilt be on his shoulders’). 


1135 épéocer]~Wecklein conj. éXicoer : 
Blaydes reads dp’ roe. 


thus :—op&rv— | orvyvév— | pupt’—7|uiv—ddvaceic. 
orvyvov 6é Turnebus. 
ba’ éd? Hiv Kak’ éunoar’ ddvaceds MSS. (avaré\dNovra bo’ L: cp. Ant. 1147 0.). 


1138 f. pup!’ am’ alcxp&v avaréd)ove’ 
For 


Kaibel, wupia 6° abpav (with orvyay re for orvyvdv 


for mera xepoiy. Such phrases as & 
aykddas €xew are used only of what is 


carried ‘in the arms.’ Odysseus does not 
hug the bow. 
1136 ff. d6pov pev: for the place of 


Mév, Cp. 279 n. —orvyvoy ve: for ve after 
pév, cp. 1058 n.—at’ éxPo8oTrev is a 
periphrasis for éx@pév (subst.), hence 
éxOodorédy can follow Bare without 
seeming weak. 

® Zev is Dindorf’s correction of ’O8ve- 
oevs, instead of which we require a 
spondee or trochee (=ala 1162). Cp. 
the ® Zed in O. 7. 198 and Tr. 995: 
and Ar. Ach. 225 dori, & Led marep cal 
Oeol, Toicw éxOpotow éoreicato. But he 
might still more fittingly have quoted 
Dem. or. 19 § 113, where, as here, the 
indignant invocation closes the sentence : 
—rondols pn Tovs OopuBoivras ecivat, 
6Xlyous d€ Tous oTparevouevous, drav o€n, 
(uéuvnobe Syrov,) avros, oluat, Oavudoros 
orpariarns, @ Zed. At v. 1181 Ph. ap- 
peals to dpatos Zevs. Reading & Zev, it 
is best to adopt Bothe’s 6s for the Ms. 
6c’, and to make dvaréAAov0’ intrans. : 
‘countless ills, arising from (effected by) 
shameful arts.’ 

Next to @ Zev, the most attractive 
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now to use thee nevermore! Thou hast found a new and wily 
master; by him art thou wielded; foul deceits thou seest, and 
the face of that abhorred foe by whom countless mischiefs, 
springing from vile arts, have been contrived against me,—be 
thou, O Zeus, my witness! 

CH. It is the part of a man ever to assert the right; but, 
when he hath done so, to refrain from stinging with rancorous 
taunts. Odysseus was but the envoy of the host, and, at their 
mandate, achieved a public benefit for his friends. 


Tein 1137). For 60° Bothe conj. és, and so Dindorf. For éujoar’ Oduvcceds Dindorf 
conj. éunoat’, ® Zed: Hermann (Retract. p. 16) éunoaro Zevs: Campbell, éujcal otros: 
Arndt, éujoar’ ovdels: Ziel, éunoar’ ovis: Blaydes, éujoar’ Epywv. Others suggest 
épya, avip, avrds, @ Oeol, or ayn. 1140 dvdpds To TO prev ef Sikatoy eimety MSS. 
See comment. and Appendix. 1143 «eivos 6 mss.: Brunck omits 6’, for 
the sake of closer correspondence with 1166 (xjpa). 1144 7000 Ednuootvar 
L, with most Mss.: 7000’ evpynuoctvay Triclinius: 700d’ es@nuoctve Turnebus: 7006’ 
tidnpoctva V*, and so Hermann. Most of the recent edd. read révd’ épnmoctva. 
All mss. have 7006’: 7r&vd’ is due to Gernhard and Thudichum. Blaydes reads 
Tavd’ ég@nuootvay (‘charged with this order’). Musgrave conj. taxdels Toir’, ev6- 
poctva (‘by good management’). 1145 qvucev és Pidovs] Blaydes conj. #vuce tots 
pitas: Gleditsch, qvucev eis pli\wy apwydy. 


correction of ’Odvace’s is Arndt’s ovdels, 
which would require us to take avaréd- 
Aov’ as acc. sing. masc., with transitive 
sense, and to keep 60°: ‘causing countless 
ills to spring up..., more than any other 
man ever contrived against me.’ Cp. //. 
22. 380 ds Kaxd mdAN’ Eppetev, ba’ od cUp- 
mavTes oidANot. But this is far less forcible. 

1140 avipdos tor td pev evd.K’ aiey 
eimeitv. Arndt thus amends the MS. dv- 
Spos Tow TO pty ed Sikaoy citetv. The 
change involved is very slight,—ra for 
vo, v for v, andé foro. The sense is :— 
‘The part of a (true) man is ever to assert 
what is right, but to do so without adding 
invectives.’ That is, Philoctetes is justi- 
fied in expressing his sense of the wrong 
done to him; but not in reviling Odysseus. 
Odysseus was merely the agent of the 
Greek army, and acted for the public 
good. Cp. O.7. 1158 pi Aéywr ye Tobv- 
Oukov: Eur. 7vo. 970 kal ryvde delEw pi 
Aéyoucay &vduxa. Nauck objects that with 
aiév we ought to have the pres. inf. Néyewv. 
But atév eimety=‘to assert on each occa- 
ston, —the aor. inf. marking the moment 
of the assertion. The combination of aiév 
with the aor. is therefore no less correct 
than (e.g.) in //. 21. 263 ws alel “Ayidja 
KixnoaTO Kia poo.o. 

The only sound version of the vulgate, 
avdpos To. TO pev ev BSikatov ciety, is 
Hermann’s :—‘ It is the part of a man to 


say that what is expedient (quod ttle est) 
is just’:—7z.e., Philoctetes, if he is a true 
man, ought to remember that the act of 
taking him to Troy is for the public good 
(ro ev); and ought therefore to admit that 
it is just. But we may object:—(1) This 
sense of +o ed is too obscure. (2) The 
Chorus may properly remonstrate with 
Philoctetes on his invectives against Odys- 
seus ; but they could scarcely require him 
to allow that his treatment had been 
dixkatov. (3) The antithesis between the 
first clause and the second (eimdvros 8 
k.T.\.) thus loses its force; for a man who 
conceded the justice of the act would not 
revile the agent.—Other versions of the 
vulgate, and other emendations, will be 
found in the Appendix. 

1141 f. eimdvros 8t...650vay. The 
gen. eimdévros depends, like avdpés, on éori 
understood. eimévra would be equally 
correct, but would be subject to €&Gca. 
Cp. 552 mpooruxovrt, where similarly the 
acc. could stand.—éfaoot, like a sting: 
cp. Ar. Vesp. 423 xagelpas 76 Kévrpoy eit’ 
én’ abrov teco.—yddooas ddvvay, lit., 
‘pain arising from (given by) the tongue,’ 
7.é., galling speech: not ‘ garrulity,’ like 
yAwooanyia. 

1148 ff. Keivos 8’. Odysseus acted 
by the public command for the public 
good. He himself has used a similar 
plea (109).—els Grd tmoddav tayQels, 


A= 


avr. Be ®D], 
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X@pos ovpeotBwras, 


“unker ar avhiov puya 
moar ‘ ov yap €xw XEpoU 


Beréwv adkarv, 


% 
" 


5 , oN a 
@ OvaTAVOS wis TAVUY* 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


@ Travat On pat Xapomav 7 
<Ovn Onpav, ovs 00 exe 


1150 


Gd avédnv, oO oe X@pos “dp ovKeTe 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 TaV poo bev 
7 
8 
9 


poByr0 s, ovKel” Up wv, 


10 EPTETE* vov KaNov 


1146 amroval r: mrnval L. 


1148 ovpeciBwras r: 
1149 £. puyd pw’ obKér’ am’ atdwv | wedGr’ MSS. 
>medGi7’, the « having been erased, and a stroke drawn from a to r. 


1155 


ovpero BwTac L. 
In L zedGr’ has been made from 
For conjectures 





appointed to the task as one out of many, 
z.é., as their agent. For the prep., Cp. 
647n. Though v. 6 might suggest vo, 
change is needless. —ebnpooiva = EpeT UT); 
éyrohq: a Homeric and Pindaric word.— 
Tvs is a clearly true correction of the Ms. 
rovd’. Blaydes, reading rav6’ épyuocvvay, 
joins it with Tax Gels (‘intrusted with this 
commission’).—és éAous, ‘towards’ his 
friends,—in their interest. és has been 
suspected (see cr. n.); but és gldous is 
better than rots Pidos here, where two 
aspects of the same act are contrasted. 
Cp. Ai. 67 79 8 7 éxOpos juty és torbve 
eXPapréos | ws Kal prrjowy avdis: és Te 
Tov trov | rocaid’ wiroupyety wpedetv 
BovAjoopat K.T.d. 

1146 xapotav. The rt xap (xalpw, 
xapd, xdpts) is akin to the Sanskrit ghar 
(har), ‘glow,’ ‘shine’ (Curt. tym. § 185). 
xapomés, ‘ bright-eyed,’ was used esp. to 
denote the fierce light in the eyes of wild 
animals: Od. 11. O11 xapomot re NéovTes. 
So in Ar. Pax 1065, where yxaporoict 
mOnkos alludes to the Spartans, the adj. 
implies ‘truculent.’ In men, according 
to Arist. Physiogn. 3, the xapomoy dupe 
is characteristic of the dvdpetos, and also 
of the ev@ujs. Though not descriptive of 
colour, xapomdés is sometimes associated, 
or even identified, with yAavkés (Theocr. 
20. 25 Smuard mor yNavkds XapoTwrepa 
moAdov ’APavas): cp. Tac. Germ. 4 lruces 
et caerulet ocult. 

1148 ovpertBuiras, acc. plur., ‘finding 
food on the hills’: cp. 937, 955: 7/. 12. 
299 Aéwv dpecirpopos: Hes. Scut. 407 
aiyds dperowvopou : and so épetexis, dpet- 
vouos, dpeckq@os, opecidoiros, etc. If we 


took the adj. as nom. sing., with x@pos, 
it would mean, ‘affording pasture on the 
hills’: as Az. 614 Ppevds oloBwras, ‘feed- 
ing lonely thoughts.’ But the first view 
seems to agree better with usage: and in 
such a compound the ending -Barys could 
represent either BooKww or Bookéuevos. 

1149 f. a 
mydar’. The Mss. give uy p’ ovKér’ 
ai’ avdtwy | meXar’, of which the only 
tenable rendering is Hermann’s:—‘ No 
more, in your flight, will ye draw me 
after you from my cave.’ On this we 
remark :—(1) The use of meat’, though 
possible, is strange. When eddfew is 
trans., the place to which the object is 
brought is almost always expressed, either 
by a dat., or by a prep. and case: or, if 
not expressed, it is at least clearly im- 
plied; as in Z/. 21. g2 od yap diw | cas 


a 


“unkér” aa? athlov ovya 


| * 


xeltpas pevéecOar, éwel y émédaccé ye 
daluwy: where the context implies éuol 


far more clearly than @vyg here implies 
buy abrois. Comparing Z/. 5. 766 7 é 
pdduor’ elwhe Kaxyns dd0vjot meddfev, and 
Pind. O. 1. 77 éueé...xpdret...7éXacov, we 
might surmise that, toa Greek ear, ¢uy@ 
Ww ovdkér’ am’ avdAlwy | wehG7’ would rather 
suggest this sense,—‘Ye will no longer 
force me to flight from my cave.’ (2) But, 
apart from the use of me\Gr’, there is 
a further difficulty. Verse 1149 should 
correspond with vy. 1126, rav éuay pedéov 
tpopav. ‘These are glyconic verses. An 
iambus, gvyg, could not begin such a 
verse, unless its first syll. served merely 
as anacrusis. If we transpose g¢uvy¢ but 
keep wu’ ovxér’, then we have another 
impossibility, viz. a sentence beginning 
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PH. Ah, my winged prey, and ye tribes of bright-eyed 
beasts that this place holds in its upland pastures, start no 
more in flight from your lairs; for I bear not in my hands 
those shafts which were my strength of old,—ah, wretched 
that I now am! Nay, roam at large, the place hath now 
no more terrors for you,—no more! Now is the moment 


see comment. and Appendix. 1151 mpicbev r: mpdcbe L.—d)xav] As the corre- 
sponding word in the strophe is @iAwv (1128), Herm. gave ray mpdcfev vy? addKxav 


Bedéwy. He also conj. dkuav. 
PoBnros vyuiv | Eprere* MSS. 


with we. Other versions of the vulgate 
which have been proposed are examined 
in the Appendix. 

Auratus and Canter saw that p’ ovxér’ 
is corrupted from pykér’. Auratus, keep- 
ing we\ar’, understood (like Wunder), 
‘No longer approach, 27 order to fly from 
my cave,—an impossible sense for the 
dat. gvya: though meddr’ as imperat. 
might be defended by the verse of an 
unknown poet in Plut. Mor. 457 D Baie 
Aagé él Tpax7n dou, Baws kal wé\a Govt. 
Canter read éhar? , ‘no longer rush.’ For 
this imperat. (from éAaw) cp. Eur. H. F. 
819 (Aa), and Eur. fr. 779 da d€ mrjre 
«.7.r. But I feel certain that the true 
reading is wydar’, which I proposed in 
the Journ. of Philology vol. 11. p. 80 
(1869). MEAAT’ (as it would have been 
written by Sophocles) would most easily 
become WEAAT’. The change of rnSar’ 
into meA@r’ would have facilitated that 
of pykér into p ovKér’, since meXa7’ 
would naturally be taken as fut. indic. of 
meAafw, not as imperat. of eda. 

The metre would be restored by reading 
un puyais é7’ ar avdiwv. But a simpler 
remedy is to place @vyq last, instead of 
first, inthe v. It is not essential to the cor- 
respondence of glyconic verses in strophe 
and antistrophe that the dactyl should 
occur in the same place: thus v. 1124 
movTov Owds épnuevos answers to 1147, 
ZOvn Onpawv ovs 68 Exet.—See Appendix. 

1153 ff. GAN dvédnv x.7.\. The 
reading of the Mss. here (see cr. n.) 
presents two great difficulties. (1) dve- 
Syyv yields no possible sense when joined 
with éptxerar. That adv. (from avinm, 
‘to let go’) means, ‘without restraint,’ 
‘with free course’ (?missis habenis), as 
in Aesch. Suppl. 15 pevyew avédny dia 
Kim’ advov. (2) épvkerat, as the whole 
usage of the verb shows, must mean 
either ‘is detained,’ or else, ‘is warded 
off.’ Hence the following versions of the 


~ kaTéxerat). 


L153 ff. adn’ avédnv bbe xpos EpvKerac | odKETL 
Instead of avédny, 


L has dvaidyy, but with e written 


Ms. text are impossible :—(a) ‘this place 
is vemissly guarded’; (6) ‘this place is 
held by youin freedom’ (schol. épvxeTrac 
Seyffert understands, ‘this 
place defatms you with it zm freedom’: 
but, even if we could make the verb 
midd., avédyv could not represent averovs 
or ave.jévous. 

In the Fourn. Phil. U. p. 80 (1869) 
I proposed the emendation which I be- 
lieve to be true. épvKetat ought to be 
ap ovKétt. The error would have been 
an easy one if the apostrophe after ap’ 
had been lost, since x@pos has no verb. 
That the initial a of dp’ would have 
been no obstacle, may be seen from the 
converse case in O. C. 550, where the 
MSS. give ameora\yn, corrupted from é@’ 
acrahn. Many other false readings have 
arisen from two words being made into 
one (or vice versa), often with a further 
corruption of the letters; as O. C. 775 
tooavTn for tis attn; 26. 1482 ouvtv- 
xo for cov rUxouur. The parenthesis, 
6 dé xwpos ap’ ovKére | PoBnrds, ovKEd? 
jut, is naturally placed, because the 
emphatic word of the whole sentence is 
avednv, and the parenthesis justifies it: 
‘Without restraint—and there is nothing 
here now, it seems, to restrain you—go 
on your way.’ dpa expresses his new 
and bitter sense of helplessness. With 
regard to the repeated ovkétu, it should 
be noted that such pathetic iteration is 
peculiarly frequent in this Kkopuds: see 
1095 aU ToL, GU TOL: I1O2 W TAGUWY, TAG- 
pov dp’ éyw: 1128 & roEov Pldov, & Pirwv 
K.TA.2 1165 GAAd yrad’, 6 yvae’: 1186 
Oaluwv, daluwy: 1197 ovdémor7’, ovdérorT’. 

The simple transposition, @oByTés, ov- 
«é0’ (for the MS. ovKére PoByrés), is the best 
mode of restoring the metre (= 1131 éxeus 
Tov ‘Hpdxdevov). Cp. 156 where “7 mpoo- 
mecwy we \40n has become in the MSS. uy 
pe KaOy mpoomecwy (n.).—See Appendix. 

1155 ff. viv kadov: cp. Ar. Pax 292 


and anti- 
strophe. 


avopot- 
, 
ooTp. 


182 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


11 dvriovov Koper au OTSA Tmpos Xap 


12 epas wapKos aidhas: 


13 amo yap. Biov auTika Leto. 
14 700 yap eorat Puord ; Tts oo €v au pars Tpeperau, 


15 pnKere pnoevos Kpativer ooa Tener Bidwpos 
aia. L161 
XO. 16 7pos ee et tr o€Ber E€vov, téhaccor, 


17 evvola Tao TeAaTaV: 
1s da yoo, ed yal’, 
nw YA > > 4 
19 Kn po Tdv0 amopevyew. 


fa A Q\ 
* ert oot 


1165 


20 oixtpa yap Bookew, adans o 
21 exe puptov ayOos 6 Evvorket. 


/ / \ Neh Or ae 4} 
Tahw madw tradauv ayn vméuvacas, @ 


1170 


Nee an NG See g 0 F\ ee is ee as, 
WOTE TWV TT Pw EVTOTWV. Th [Lh WAEOAS ; TU ELpyao at ; 


OI. 

above a by the first hand. 

1157 éuds capkos aiddas] Tacd’ aid\as capkés Triclinius. 
aéNlas. 1161 f. L divides thus: uyxére... 

L.—éévov, ré\aocov] Hermann conj. Eévov, maddooov: 





1165 671 co L: Ort col r. 


For conjectures see comment. 


Dindorf writes 671 cov: 


and Appendix. 

For alé\as Nauck writes 
aia. 1163 céBer] céBne 
Arndt, &évwy y’ édaccor. 
Seyffert, émt col. 1167 f. ddéa- 


6oa méu-|7rel... 





viv éorw evéac0ar Kaddv.—dvtidovoy, 
taking blood for blood: ZZ. 248 dvtipov- 
ous dlkas. —™pds xapuy, ‘at your pleasure’: 
see Ant. 30 n.—atodas, discoloured, 
spotted, by the disease. When this word 
refers to light or colour, the primary 
notion of rapid movement is usu. pre- 
sent,—z.e., the sense is ‘glancing,’ ‘gleam- 
ing’ (as in the Homeric cakos aléXov, Z/. 
7. 222, with Leaf’s n.), or ‘sheeny’ (dpa- 
kwv, Zr. 11). But it could also mean 
‘variegated’ simply, as in Callim. Dian. 
gi (of a speckled hound).—Some take it 
here as=‘quivering’ (cp. J. 22. 509 
alé\a evdal). 

1158 dd...Aehpw: cp. 817 n. 

1160 & aipais tpéperar=cf avé- 
pev tpéperat (schol.). With rpédecbar, 
the prep. év usu. denotes the surround- 
ings of the rpop7, as Plat. 7 heaet. p. 
175 D & éNevdepia...reAOpaupuévov: but it 
can also denote, as here, the aliment; id. 
Tim. p. 81 C TeOpapmévys...€v yadaxre. 

1161. pyxére: the generic uy (being 
one who commands not...), cp. 170 “7 
Tov Kndouévov.—pndevos (ravTwv) doa: 
the relative clause here takes the place 
of a partitive gen.: cp. Xen. Cyr. 8 Sued 
20 qV Tis amy ols Trapetvac KaOnKy. Cp. 
957 n.—téwme. here=avamréure. like 


ioe for polyno. etc.—Bid8wpos: cp. 391. 

1163 f£. el ti céPer Eévoy, if thou hast 
any regard for a friendly stranger, evvota 
TACO “weAdray, who draws near to thee 
with all good will, wé\accov (intrans.), 
draw near to Hines meet his ad- 
vances half way, instead of repelling him. 
For the epic aa, cp. Az. 390 édéacas: 70. 
926 éavicoew. 

Philoctetes is at the mouth of his cave, 
as if about to enter it (952): the Chorus 
now advance a little towards him, as they 
make this earnest appeal. The position 
of Teac cov, between gévoy and evv. 1. 
meNaTay, is warrantable, since the latter 
words suggest a reason for the prayer, 
méXacoov. Bolder collocations of words 
occur elsewhere in Soph.: e.g. O. C. 
1427 Tls dé ToAuyoe KNUwY | Ta TODS’ Ereo- 
Oat tavdpbs; cp. O. 7. 1251. The word 
me\dTay gives a certain tone of deference, 
since meAdrns was familiar in Attic as 
= ‘dependent’ (Plat. Huthyphr. p. 4 C).— 
Other versions are :—(1) ed re céBeu, E€vov 
mwé\aooov, ‘if anything is sacred to thee, 
approach the stranger’: (2) et me oéBee 
éévov, réNagoov...mehdtay, ‘approach him 
who approaches thee.’ But wedd few (in- 
trans.) could not take an acc. of the 
person approached: see Append. on 
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to take blood for blood,—to glut yourselves at will on my 


discoloured flesh! 


shall I find the means to live? 


Soon shall I pass out of life; for whence 


Who can feed thus on the 


winds, when he no longer commands aught that life-giving 


earth supplies ? 


Cu. For the love of the gods, if thou hast any regard for 
a friend who draws near to thee in all kindness, approach him! 
Nay, consider, consider well,—it is in thine own power to 


escape from this plague. 


Cruel is it to him on whom it feeds; 


and time cannot teach patience under the countless woes that 


dwell with it. 


PH. Again, again, thou hast recalled the old pain to my 
thoughts,—kindest though thou art of all who have visited this 


shore ! 
unto me! 


hs | & exew prplov dxPoo 6 Evvorxed L (GS Evvorxet A). 
schol., dyvworos mpds TO 6xeloOat, it has been inferred that he read dyety. 
this, Hartung reads ddaés 6’ (‘it is foolish’) | dye uuplov dxOos @ Evvorke’s. 
1169 ff. L divides thus:—7dhw...bré|uvacac...évrémwv. For 
For trav mpiv évtémwy Hense conj. ray Evveumdopwv. 


Blaydes gives dyew. 
G\ynw’ Cavallin conj. adyos pw’. 
1172 epyaca] Elmsley conj. eipydow. 


Why hast thou afflicted me? 


What hast thou done 


From the words of the 
Adopting 
For éxeuw 





1149 ff. (3) ev Te céBer, Lévov Té\acoov 
(trans.), bring the stranger near thee (2.e., 
‘allow him to approach thee’). 

Arndt conjectures: et te céBer Eévov y’ 
Zacoov,...d\Ad yvod’ «.7.A.: ‘if thou 
hast too little respect for a guest-friend, 
at least (a\da) think’ of thine own in- 
terest. Such ause of é\acoov would be 
obscure; and the supposed antithesis of 
ideas seems forced; since, even if he did 
‘revere the stranger,’ that feeling would 
not be his only motive for leaving 
Lemnos. 

1165 én col (cp. 1003) is Seyffert’s 
correction of the Ms. 6Tt oot (or cot), 
which could not mean, ‘that it is for 
thee,’ z.e., ‘in thy power.’ The objec- 
tion to reading 6tt ov is that this would 
mean rather, ‘that it is thy part’ (or 
Sdniby)icGps1O) Ga 72 1. 

1167 f. Bdoxewv, z.c., to feed with 
thine own flesh: cp. 313. For the omission 
of pév, cp. Ant. 806, O. C. 1275.—cdars 
8 éxew «.7.A., while it cannot be taught 
to bear the countless woes that attend 
upon it. éxew here=szstinere, as in O. C. 
537 émadov adacr’ éxew, and Ant. 421. 
It is needless to read éxetv.— Evvorxet: 
cp. O. C. 1237 yijpas dpidov, wa mpo- 


mavra | kaka kaxOv Evvorxe?, and 2. 1134. 
The context here slightly favours 6 as 
against @, though the latter is possible. 
The only source of obscurity here is that 
in the first clause (olkrpa yap Bdoxeww) 
the «yp is the disease itself, while in 
the second (ddahs 6’) it is identified with 
the patient. The sense is, ‘thy disease 
is dreadful, and no length of time could 
inure thee to the countless other ills that 
accompany it’ (hunger, hardship, soli- 
tude). 

1170 f. madatoyv dAynp, the pain 
which the proposal that he should return 
to Troy has caused to him from the first 
moment that he heard of it: see vv. 622, 
917, 999-—trépvacas without me: cp. 
801.—® Agere x.T.d.: their words grieve 
him the more, because they have other- 
wise shown him so much sympathy (cp. 
1121, 1163 f.).—Tav ply évTétTwy, those 
mentioned in 307 ff.: for mpw cp. Ant. 
Ioo Kd\NoTov... | ...TeY Mporépwv pcos. 
The adj. here= merely ‘ present in a place’ 
(at a given moment), asin 211, O. C. 1457: 
not ‘resident,’ as in O. C. 841. 

1172 @deras. A return to Troy is 
more dreadful to him than death (999), 
and the mere suggestion of it has pierced 
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1175 
®I. amd vov pe Netrrer™ non. 


1180 


XO. perpial’. 
Opoets; 1185 


II90 


, A 
XO. Ti TOUT” eheEas; PI. el ov Tav epol 
oTvyepav Tpwada, yav TMTuras age. 
XO. T0de yap vow KpaTLorov. 
XO. ira HO, pita TadrTa TapHyyedas ExovTL TE TPATTEW. 
Lwpev twpev 
vaos W yuty TéraKTal. 
PI. py, Tpos dpaiov Avds, €dAOys, ikerevo. 
Sy , , \ ae yr / 
Ol. & €vou, petvate, pos Gear. XO. ti 
@P]. alat aiat, 
datwwv Saluov: dao\wd o Tddas* 
> \ , la > ¥5 > , 
@ Tous Tovs, TL oO eT Ev Bio 
TEVEW TO peTOTW TAdas; 
@ Eévor, eer emndvdes avis. 
XO. ti pé€ovres addoKoTw 


yvoOua TOV TAapos, aY Tpovpaues § 


1175 yav \mioao pw 


(sic) L: yéav w amigas r (yaidv w Frmioas A). In 


Ars Soph. em., p. 62, Weexiein suggests that w’ should be deleted. Hartung omits 


éuol after rary. 
from pw’ édelzer’. 
te after €xév7c: Nauck conj. éxévte ye: 
Tu mporéTaxrat. 
VATU. 


him to the heart. This verb can denote 
the infliction, not only of physical (817), 
but also of mental anguish: cp. #7/. 831 
HA. dzodeis. XO. was; | HA. ef trav 
pavepSs olxouevay | els *Atday €drid’ 
broloes, Kar’ éuod TaKxosévas | “ado 
émeuBaoce. (But in 1388 below édets is 
not similar.)—elpyacat: perf. following 
aor., as 676, 929. 

1173 ff. ti rout’ theEas; Cp. Az. 270 
mas Tovr’ &ezas ;—(W@Aeods fe), €t...7jA- 
aicas, if thou hast indeed conceived the 
hope: cp. éAmioat in 629.—cafev with 
double acc.: cp. Amz. 811 (n.). 

1177 ao...Aelmer’ : cp. 817.—vvv, 
‘then,’ z.e., ‘if ye persist’ (as the present 
tense vo® implies). This is better here 
than viv. 

1178 tra por.. Tapnyyedas é EKO VTL 
ve mpdaooeyv. The te after ékédvtt has 
been suspected (see cr. n.). But analo- 
gous instances occur, where conjunctions, 
which might have been omitted, couple 
dissimilar clauses: as Plat. Prot. 336 A 


Nauck conj. twuev 8 WY Huiy réraxrat. 
1182—1187 L divides thus:—i pis dpatou | dd0— | werpiafe— | 


1177 azo (sec) viv L, in which pe elmer’ has been made by S 
1178 f£. Hartung omits the second gira. 
Cavallin, éxévra re. 

L: twpev twuev r.—réraxrat] Dindorf conj. mporéraxra. 


Hermann omits the 
1180 f. tomer iouev 
Hartung gives louer vais tv’ 
For vads Blaydes conj. 


amexpivato 1a Bpaxéwv Te kal avra Ta 
épwraueva: Thuc. 1. 67 odx tobvxafov 
dvipay te odlow évivrwy Kal dua...de- 
Guéres. Here, éxdvti te would probably 
seem all the more natural to a Greek ear, 
since BovAomévm fool éoTt ToUTO was sO 
familiar an equivalent for mpoogudés mol 
éott ToUTo. Cavallin’s éxdvta (acc. neut. 
plur.) re cannot be justified by O. 7. 1229, 
where kaka | é€xdvra is merely a bold way 
of saying, Kaka @ éxay Tus erroince. 

1181 vads (partit. gen.) Ww’ tpiv ré- 
TakTat, to that part of the ship where 
(=whither) it has been appointed for us 
to go. The Chorus are common seamen, 
who have to take their places on the 
rowing benches or at other posts. The 
moment of sailing is now at hand (cp. 
1076). 

1182 f dpatov Avs, Zeus ixécvos 
(484 n.) in another aspect,—as the god 
who hears the imprecation of the rejected 
suppliant. dpatos does not occur else- 
where as an epithet of Zeus, but among 
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Cu. How meanest thou? PH. If it was thy hope to take 
me to that Trojan land which I abhor. 

Ga Nay, so I deem it best: 
begone! 

CH. Welcome is thy word, right welcome,—I am not loth 
to obey.—Come, let us be going, each to his place in the ship! 

[ They begin to move away. 

PH. By the Zeus who hears men’s curses, depart not, I 
implore you! CH. Be calm. 

PH. Friends, in the gods’ name stay! 
thou call? 

PH. Alas, alas! My doom, my doom! Hapless, I am 
undone! O foot, foot, what shall I do with thee, wretched that 
I am, in the days to come ?—O friends, return! 

CH. What would’st thou have us do, different from the 
purport of thy former bidding? 


PH. -Leave me, then— 


CH. Why dost 


pelvate— | al ai al al | daluwy daiuwy | drédwN’ 6 Tddac. 1187 6 rddas] In L 6 
has been made from ®. Most of the later Mss. have 6: and 6 (which is in T, V*, K) 
was probably restored by Triclinius. 1188 f. ri o’ made from tic in L. Blaydes 
conj. 7h pw’ é7’ &v Bly | reves. 1191 f. L divides the vv. after yrwuar. For 
péfovres Vauvilliers and Musgrave conj. péfovros.—mpotipawes r: mpotpaver L. 
Brunck conj. rpod¢dvys (supposing that the sentence is left unfinished): Wakefield, 


mpotpavas (3rpoépyvas). 


his titles were ad\dorwp (Cramer Azzecd. 
Ox. 1. 62), tTiuwpds (Clemens Protrept. 
p- 24) and maXapvatos (Arist. De Mundo 
7).—€Oyns=areédOys: 48 n. 

1183 The older edd. give petplate 
in full (making the choriambic yerse hy- 
percatalectic): Brunck wrote perp(af’. 
For the sense, cp. Plat. Rep. 603 E 
perpiacet dé mms mpos NUTTY. 

1187 Saipev: for the nom., cp. Anz. 
891 & THuBos. 

1188 f. & Tovs Tots: cp. 786.—ri 
oe TEVEW 5=T1 oe ToLnTw, Ti TOL XpHooua ; 
‘what shall Ido with thee, —how endure 
the pain,—now that my doom is other- 
wise so much worse?—perémuv, used by 
Ap. Rh. 4. 1764, occurs nowhere else in 
class. Greek, but is related to the epic 
perémicbev (used by Eur. fr. 449) as the 
Attic xarérw to the epic carémodev. 

1190 éOer’ emndrvdes: cp. 1222: 
Eur. Suppl. 388 madicouros | crety’: Plat. 
Legg. 879 D vendvdos aduypévov. The 
adj. here=‘coming Jack’ (answering to 
éravépxoua rather than érépyouat): yet 
avOis need not be regarded as redundant 
(like dpriws with veoogayns in Zr. 1130) ; 
for they had once before been on the 


Hermann deletes av rpotpawes. 


point of departing (1070). Elsewhere 
érn\us always = advena. 

1191 f. rf péEovres, to do what, yvopa 
adAdoKéTw Tov Tdpos, with a purpose 
different from (that of) the former course, 
dv (by attract. for a) mpovdatves, which 
thou didst prescribe? He had told them 
to go away and leave him (a7é viv pe 
Nelaer’ 75n, 1177). They ask if they are 
now to contravene that order, and if so, 
what they are to do. For the gen. rév 
mdpos after d\NoKéTw, cp. Xen. M. 4. 4. 
25 dAX\a Tey dixkaiwy. ‘The verb mpodal- 
vew can be used of any utterance (77 
324); but, as it is said of oracles (O. 7. 
790 n.), so it is peculiarly applicable to 
commands. 

The objection to the plausible conjec- 
ture péEovros is not the omission of aod, 
which is quite possible (cp. 801 n.), but 
the fact that Greek idiom would require 
as Ti péfovros. In the very rare instances 
where this ws is omitted, the fut. partic. 
refers to the subject of the principal verb, 
as Eur. Hec. 631 ff. thay... | erdped’, adrov 
ém’ oldua vavoToAjowy (cp. Paley in Journ. 
Phil. vol. ViI. p. 80). 
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OUTOL VELEHTOY, 
ahvovTa XEULEp 1) 


ita Kat Tapa VOUV Gpoeiv. 
Babi vuv, @ Taav, WS OE KENeVoper. 
i ovdemor’, ovdémoT, taf 768° _epredov, 
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TI95 


ovd el TupPopos orEpoTnTy s 
Bpovras avyats i elo proyilor. 


EppeT@ “Thoor, ol OC ur EKELV@ 


I200 


TAVTES Oo-OL 708° eTA\acav epov Todos apOpov ataca.. 
adr, @ févou, ev ve [Lou EDYXOS opetare. 


XO, 


Tovov Epels TOO. €T0S ; 


xO: 
OI. 


1193 veuecnroy r: veuweconroy L: 
after AU7at. 


avrats MSS. 





1193 ff. ovro. veneonrov, since the 
feeling of véueots is justified only when 
fair allowance has been meee for human 
weakness. (Andoc. or. I. 57 xen yap 
av Opwmlyws epi TOV mparyuitrs éxdoryl- 
fecba, worep ay avtov ovTa ev TH TUL- 
gpopa.) Cp. Zl. 9. 523 mp 8 (before the 
amend was made) ov7t veweconroy ke- 
XOAGCOat.—advovTa: 174 n.—xetpeplo: 
cp. 1460: Az. 206 Aias Dodepe | Ketrae 
XEuwGve vorjcas.—kal mapa vodv Opoety, 
referring to his abrupt dismissal of them 
(1177). Kat (‘e’en’) expresses the relation 
of cause and effect. mapa voiv like mapa 
dikny etc.: cp. O. TZ. 550 Tod vod Xwpls. 

1198 f. ov5’ ei muphdpos dorepomn- 
ays: cp. 7. I. _ 580 ON prios dorepomnris : 
O. T. 200 & raév muppopwy | dorparay 
KpaTn. véuwv. This is a repetition, in 
stronger words, of ot& qv xpyn me Tay 
mage xaxdv (999). To brave the light- 
nings of Zeus is to face death in its most 
appalling form: so Ares says that he will 
avenge his son, el mép poor kal potpa Ards 
mAnyeTe Kepavvg | KelcPar duov veKveror 
(7. 15. 117). And Dido: Vel pater om- 
nipotens adigat me fulmine ad umiobras | ... 
Ante, Pudor, quam te vtolo (Aen. ~ 25). 
—Bpovras avyais: cp. Aesch. P. V. 1043 


veueonr Hermann. 
1196 ws ce keNevouev] Reiske conj. of for ws: 
1198 ruppépooc made from ropPépoc in L. 


Ol. Eidos, et moder, 
7 7) yevr, H Bedréwv T1, Tpomeppare. 
i Tia. on peens Tadd wav TOTE } 

“vpoT amo TavTa Kat aplpa Téuw xept: 


1205 


1194 f£. L divides the vv. 
Bergk, ws o’ éxehevouev. 
1199 £povrds avyats schol.: Bpovrats 


1202 f. In order to make continuous dactylic verses, (1) Triclinius 
wrote dm@o’* add’: (2) Erfurdt omitted ad’: (3) Hermann wrote dp§pov dmaécat. 
760’, @ Eévor, | v yé por, ev yé mot evXos dpéEaTe. 


aa 
Brunck had already doubled év yé pou 


mpos Talr’ ém’ éuol purtécOw pev | mupos 
auonkns Bborpuxos: 2. 1083 édixes 8 
éx\durovat | orepomas Sdrrupo.. 

clot ddoylf{av, lit., ‘shall de im the 
course of consuming,’ 2.¢., in the very act 
of doing so :—as if he should behold Zeus 
in heaven, with the thunderbolt already 
brandished in his uplifted rnght hand. 
The peculiar vividness of the phrase de- 
pends on the somewhat rare use of the 
pres. part. with épyouac—a use quite dis- 
tinct from that of the fut. part. Thus 
épxeTar KaTnyopnowy jou (Plat. kuthyphro 
2 C)=simply, ‘he is gozzg fo accuse me’ ; 
but &pxyoua émixyepov co émidelEacbar 
(Phaedo too B)=‘ I am proceeding with 
an attempt to show you’: cp. Hlersiem 22 


que Tabrny alvéwy Oud mavros: Pind. JV. 7. 
69 epxouae...évvérwv. 
1200 ff. éppérw "IXvov: not a curse 


on Troy itself, but a way of saying that 
he cares not how the Trojan war may 
end.—ot @’ ta’ exelvy : cp. Eur. Hec. 764 
Tav Oavévtwy...tm’ “INiw.—rod’ epod 1r0- 
86s dpOpov, this limb (cp. dpépa in 
1207), my foot: modds is here a defining 
genitive, and the phrase is a periphrasis 
for roy éudv méda, with a certain added 
pathos,—‘ this poor lame foot.’ But in 
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PH. ’Tis no just cause for anger if one who is distraught 
with stormy pain speaks frantic words. 

Cu. Come, then, unhappy man, as we exhort thee. 

PH. Never, never,—of that be assured—no, though the lord 
of the fiery lightning threaten to wrap me in the blaze of his 
thunderbolts! Perish Ilium, and the men before its walls, who 
had the heart to spurn me from them, thus crippled! But oh, 
my friends, grant me one boon! 

CH. What would’st thou ask? 


PH. A sword, if ye can find one, or an axe, or any weapon, 


—oh, bring it to me! 


Cu. What rash deed would’st thou do? 
PH. Mangle this body utterly,—hew limb from limb with 


Blaydes conj. (¢zer alia) &v yé wo etryua Te vevoare. 
writes tapéfere, conjecturing also rapdoxere and mopifere. 
1207 f. kpd7’ awd mavTa Kal dpOpa Téuw xepl MSS. (rev B). For 


Hermann. 


mavra Wecklein gives 7ade (to go with xepi). 


mine own hand! 


1205 mporéuvare] Blaydes 
1206 67 added by 


For xpaé7’ Hermann conj. xpér’: 


Wunder, xpar’ adw6 mdvra Te Tapbpa: Blaydes, xpadra kal &pOp’ amd mdvta (also Kpar’ 
amo mavta Te KO\a): Semitelos (Aztig. p. 583), dxpa 7 awd mavta kal dpOpa. 


O. T. 718 a&pOpa wodotv are the ankles.— 
amacat, act., as in Az. 446 dvdpos Toe’ 
amwcavres KpadtTn: cp. 600 éxBeBdyKérTes. 
(But the midd. addon in 1122, of repel- 
ling advances.) He speaks as if the 
tortured limb were a mute suppliant that 
might well have moved their pity: cp. 
1188 & mous Tous. 

1203 aX, appealing (230).—dpé- 
fare, extend it to me, concede it: cp. 
Pind. WV. 7. 56 ot« éxw | elmeiy rim roiro 
Moipa réXos Euredov | wpeée: a poet. use, 
like that of éyyvaNtfw. (Distinguish the 
sense in //. 12. 328 7é Tw ebxXos dpéEouey 
HE Tis Hutv, ‘give glory.’) 

1204 f. épeis: for the fut., cp. 441 n.— 
el mroev sc. mpoméupar exere, =‘ from any 
quarter.” So in Az. 886 ef moft...devo- 
ouwv=evoowr, el mov (AeUcoe). The el- 
liptical use of e¥ rts is frequent (Thuc. 4. 
20 éodyew oirdv Te...kal ef TL ado Bpa- 
pa).—yévov, axe: EZ. 485 dudaxns yévus: 
cp. Anz. 249 n. 

mpotépwate. This use of the verb is 
somewhat strange at first sight, and has 
led to conjectures (see cr. n.). But it 
seems to be justified by the context. The 
group of fifteen men is standing before 
him, and he sees that they are not regu- 
larly armed; but, as ev troQev shows, he 
hopes that some one of their number may 
have some weapon. mpoméuware means 


strictly, ‘pass forward,’ from hand to 
hand. Cp. Ar. fr. 427 gépe mal Taxéws 
Kata xeupds Udwp, | mapameumre TO XeELpo- 
faxTpov,—‘ pass’ it round. 

1206 as tiva Sy pééys...; So O. C. 
398 (Ismene having said that Creon will 
come) OI. érws ri dpdon; cp. 26. 1724: 
El. 390 XP. drws rabys th xpjua;— 
mokapayv, ‘deed of violence’; a sense in 
which the sing. does not seem to occur 
elsewhere, though the plur. often=‘vio- 
lent hands’ (Z/. 3. 128 bm’ “Apnos mada- 
paw). 

1207 *xpor’, Hermann’s correction 
of kpar’, seems to me certain. For 
the interchange of x and k, cp. [pv- 
Xowa. corrupted from Bpvxowar in 745 
(cr. n.). Here the error may have 
been facilitated by a recollection of 618 
kdpa | Téuvew. The sense is, *hew all 
the flesh (from my bones), and sever limb 
from limb,’—a frenzied exaggeration of 
his prayer in 748, maratov eis axpov 16a, | 
amdaunoov ws TaxTa* pn elon PBlov. 
Sophocles knew the History of Herodo- 
tus (cp. O. C. 337 n.). Is it not possible 
that the poet’s diction here may have 
been influenced by a reminiscence of the 
passage describing the ghastly suicide of 
the insane Cleomenes (6. 75)? Cleomenes, 
like Philoctetes, ‘asked for a sword,’— 
which the terrified Helot gave him. 
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pov ova voos 781. 
XO. ti wore; PI. marepa HaTEvor, 
XO. wot yas; I. és “Avdov, 
ov yap ev dae y eT 
@ TOs, @ TOUS TarTpia, 
mos av eioldouni o, abdwos y avyp, 
os ye oav hura@v Lepay 
dyBad’ €xPpots eBay Aavaots 


apwyos* eT ovoEev €lpLl. 


I210 


1215 


XO. éye péev 4dy Kal mdhat vews Opov 


1209 véoc L (the second o added by S): véeos yr. 1210 paretwy] Blaydes 
con}. warevw: Triclinius, Parr Evo. 1211—1217 L divides thus :—7o? yao— 
| €or’ €v— | & rékto— | tds dv —d|OAtoo— | Aur@v— | Savaoto—elul. L211 f. és 
r: el¢ L.—ov yap éor’ év dade y’ érc L. Hermann gives ov yap év pda vy ert: 
Seyffert, ob yap ér’ &v dae yé ov: Wecklein conj. (Avs p. 36) ob yap ev pder yé To: 
Dindorf suggests od yap év dade (without 7’ ér). 1213 & 7éNs @ modus marpla 
MSS.: @ 7éhs @ matpla Dindorf. 1214 més ay elotdoiul o dOdL6s 7’ avyp MSS. (y’ 
wanting in Harl.): wés dy eioidou’ &OLds o° av7jp Dindorf. 





Then, mapadaBav rov alinpov dpxeTo éx 
Kynuéwy éwurov AwBwuevos* ELTA MVD 
yap Kata pAKos Tas odpkKas (cp. Xpera 
mdvTa) mpoeBawe éx Tv KY ME DY és Tous 
Hnpovs, éx 0€ TwWY penpow és re Ta loxla Kal 
TOS Aamdpas, és 8 és Thy yaorépa amlkero, 
kal TavTny KaTaxopdevwy amébave. 

If the Ms. xpar’ be kept, tdvta must 
be taken in one of two ways. (1) As acc. 
masc. with xpar’. Cp. Ion fr. 61 ov 
avtod kpara: Eur. fr. 243 Tov ody Kpar’. 
But with Sophocles cpara is elsewhere 
neut.: cp. 100r, 1457- (2) As adverbial 
neut. pl., ‘utterly.’ In either case the 
sense is weak. We cannot take mavra 
kal dpOpaas=kal wavra dpopa. (In Aesch. 
P.V. 51, éywa toicde xovdev avrerew 
éyw, the comma should stand after rotade, 
not after @éyvwxa.) A transposition is, in- 
deed, possible—xpara kal apbp’ ard rayTra. 
But, even then, there is the difficulty 
that he cuts off his own head before man- 
gling his limbs. ‘This, surely, is more than 
the figure of ‘ prothysteron ? will comfort- 
ably excuse. Prof. Campbell compares 
Ai. 238 kepadny kal yrwo car G&xpav | prr- 
Te Oeptoas: but Ajax is not decapitating 
himself. 

1209 £. ova: cp. Ant, 117 n.—rl 
mote; the verb understood is €o7w, not 
pova: cp. Ant. 381 ri mor’; ‘ What means 
this ??—tratépa patevoy, as if poyw rather 


than govg védos had preceded: cp. O. 7. 
159 n. 

In vv. 492 ff. he had expressed the fear 
that his aged father must be dead; and 
here, in the bitterness of despair—when 
he feels himself utterly friendless upon 
earth—he utters a yearning to join Poeas 
in the world below. At brighter mo- 
ments, again—when there is a gleam of 
hope that he may return to Malis—he 
thinks of his father as still living (665, 
1371). And Heracles tells him that Poeas 
is indeed alive (1430). 

1212 ov yop év dda y’ er. Her- 
mann’s deletion of the éor’ before é is 
probable on metrical grounds; and the 
interpolation might easily have arisen, as 
he says, from a superscript gloss éo7i. 
On the other hand it is simpler and better 
to understand éort than (as Hermann pre- 
fers) uarevwr. 

1213 6 rods: 
nom., cp. 1186 n. 

1214 f. mas Gy with optat. ina wish ; 
cp. 531.—d@Aros y’ avip. This, the read- 
ing of the Mss., is confirmed, as against 
Dindorf’s conjecture (see cr. n.), by a 
point which seems to have escaped notice. 
The ye after os marks the causal force of 
the relat. pron. (as in 663) ; and this indi- 
cates that a®Atos means, not merely ‘ un- 
happy,’ but ‘wretchedly foolish’ (as in 


Trachis (491): for the 
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Death, death is my thought now— 

Cu. What means this? PH. I would seek my sire— 

Cu. In what land? Pu. In the realm of the dead; he is 
in the sunlight no more. Ah, my home, city of my fathers! 
Would I might behold thee,—misguided, indeed, that I was, 
who left thy sacred stream, and went forth to help the Danai, 
mine enemies !—Undone—undone! 


Cu. Long since should I have left thee, and should now 


1218—1221 M. Schmidt rewrites these vv. as follows:—éyw peéev #dyn kal madae 
maNiocuros | orelxwy av 7 cor THS euts vews médas, | el uh mpds jas Tov 7 "AxiANEwS 
yovov | Odvccéa Te dedp’ idvr’ éEXedcoouev. For the last two vv. Nauck would sub- 
stitute ef wh mpds judas dedp’ ldvr’ éXedocouev | "Odvacéa Te TOv 7’ ’AxLANEws ovoy. 
1218 vews] The ist hand in L wrote vewor: S corrected this to vewo, but without 


deleting the acute accent. 


He did not mean vedo. 





O.T. 372). The reflective emphasis which 
77 adds to @@Xvos is thus exactly in place,— 
‘misguided zzdeed that I was.’ A comma 
after eio(Soupt o” makes this clearer. 

1215 ff. iepav Abad’, the Spercheius 
(492), neighbour to the haunts of the 
Malian nymphs (725). All rivers were 
iepol, but here the epithet has a special 
force, which €y®pots brings out: he had 
voluntarily withdrawn himself from the 
realm of friendly deities. Cp. his appeal 
in 1040 GAN’ @ Trarpwa yi Geot 7’ érdyor. 
—ér’ ovdév eit: for the place of é7’, cp. 
O.T. 24 @r’ obx ola Te (n.). 

1218—1471 Exodos. Neoptolemus 
restores the bow, and resolves to keep 
his word by taking Philoctetes home. 
Heracles appears, and at his bidding 
Philoctetes consents to sail, not for Greece, 
but for Troy. 

It is unusual for two actors (neither 
being a mute person) to enter together,— 
as Odysseus and Neoptolemus do here 
(1222),—except in the opening scene. 
This is the peculiarity to which the scho- 
liast calls attention: évred@ev dumodv Ere 
70 émetoddtov. Of the other six plays, the 
Trachiniae is the only one in which the 
é£odo0s begins with the entrance of more 
than one person (v. 971: Hyllus, and the 
mpéoBus with Heracles). In O. C. 1099 
(third ézecddiov) Theseus enters with 
Antigone and Ismene. 

1218—1221 Much suspicion has 
fallen upon these verses. Some critics, 
indeed, hold that the only resource is to 
write them anew (see cr. n.). The points 
to which objection is made are the fol- 
lowing. 


(1) spod as a prep. with the gen. 
(schol., éyy’s). The dat. is the usual 
case (O.7.1007). There are, however, 
two other passages in which the gen. is a 
well-attested reading. (a) Xen. Azad. 
4. 6. 24 mplv dé duot elvac Tovs moods 
aAAHAwY: three of the best Mss. sup- 
port the gen., while others give a@\\7Aots. 
(4) Menander fr. incert. 204. The schol. 
on Ap. Rh. 2. 121 quotes it as duod dé 
T@ TikTew TapeyeO 7 Kopy: but the 
mutilated form of it found in Suidas, 
Photius and Harpocration has rob tixrewv 
ouov. It is noteworthy that the use of 
ood in the sense of éyyis (as distinguished 
from the sense ‘along with’) is said by the 
schol. on Apollonius to be distinctively 
Attic. And, when it bore this sense, the 
analogy of éyyus, méQas, etc., might easily 
permit it to be sometimes construed with 
the gen. See Appendix. 

(2) oretxwv is suspected by Nauck, 
who says, ‘one would rather have ex- 
pected the aorist (dmed@wy).’ But the 
pres. partic. is quite right: ‘moving on 
my way, I should now have been near 
my ship.’ 

(3) orelxovra following oteixwy. This 
is a real blemish, though a small one. 
But it does not follow that it is corrupt. 
There are several proofs that Sophocles, 
writing rather for hearers than for readers, 
was not always careful to avoid such ite- 
ration of commonplace words. The em- 
phasis here falls on the contrasted quali- 
fications (vews ouod, and mé)as), not on 
the participles themselves. A recurrence 
which, in print, catches the eye would 
hardly have offended the ear. Cp. 87, 
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oretxov dv  ooL THS ENS, et pn mé\as 


‘Odvacea oretxovTa TOV T AXA Eas 


L220 


yovov Tos nas devp’ tovT’ EXeVTO Oper. 


OA. 


OUK av 


pacevas qr av waht pomos 


KéevOov EpTets aoe adv oTrovoy TAXUS ; 


NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 


Tap oumep 


hicav oo efyjaptov ev TO mp Xpove. 
Oewov YE davets* " o dpapria TiS. Hie 

Hv ool TO opevos TO TE TUM TAVTL oT pare 
empagas epyov Touov @v ov ou Tp€Tov 5 
andra w alo pats avOpa Kat Sddous EW. 
TOV Totov ; @pou pov te Bovdrever véor ; 
veov pev ovoev, TO dé Tlotavros TOK®@ 

Tt Xpnea Spdces ; Os pb umm Oe Tus PdBos. 
€haBov 7a0€ Ta TOE, avlus wad 
re) Lev, TU AeEets ; ou rt gov dovvat vols ; 
ainxpas yap avTa Kov dikn aBov exo. 


1225 


1230 


1219 orelywy] Wakefield conj. rolywyv.—iady (corrected from dy) 7 Wig L: ay 7 Elmsley. 


Cpa O57 L230. 
omevdovra: Blaydes writes re révde. 


Corrected in L from cuprovdiju by S. 


1220 oveixovra] Wecklein conj. 7’ dvaxra, and formerly 
1221 édevooouev] In L the tst hand wrote 
éXevoouev, but added a second o above the line. 
6 av written above (by an early hand,—if not the first). 


1222 ovk dy] 6u Kay (sic) L, with 
1223 ovv orovd4] 


1226 midduevos r: meOduevoo L. 





88 mpdocew bis, with n..—265 aypla, 267 
dyplw: 1268 f. Ndywr, dyots. 

(4) tmpos jnpas Setp’ idvr’, repeating 
the sense of wéAas orelxovta. The words 
are certainly unnecessary; but they are 
nothing worse. For a like redundancy, 
cp. Lysias or. 16 § 13 Tots pév immevovow 
acpddeav eivar dey voulfovras, Tois 0 
omwNiras KtyOuvoy nyoumévous, where the 
second participle merely repeats the sense 
of the first, and might have been omitted. 
We could, indeed, take idvr’? as=dévre 
(for the elision of the dual, cp. Hes. Of. 
199 irov mpodurdvT’ avOpwrovus), placing 
commas after yévoy and iédv7’. Then 
orelxovra would refer to both men. ‘I 
see Od. and N. approaching, on their way 
hither to us.’ But this is less natural. 

On the whole, I incline to think that 
these four vv. are sound, though (like 
vv. 265 ff.) they are somewhat carelessly 
written. 

1219 oteywv dv yoo. The ethic 
dat. implies, ‘thou would’st have seen me 


depart’: cp. O. C. 81 4 BéBnkev tly 6 
&€vos ; 
1221 evorropev: for the plur. fol- 


lowing the sing. (n) cp. 1394: Ant. 734n. 

1222 ovk dv ppaoreras : Cpe ei. s. 
4560 ovK av 6H Tbe’ dvipa pdxns épticaso 
beTEAOuy.. 5 ; the formula is more courteous 
than od with fut. ind. (0.7. 430n.). He 
seeks to restrain himself. —TadtyTpotos : 
cp. 1190 n.—xéAevBov : cp. And. 1212 dpa 
dvoTuxeorar gy | xéXevBov éprw... ;—odbv 
orovdy Taxts; for ovr, cp. 268 n. 

1224 dioov: cp. Ar. Kan. 691 Nioat 
Tas TpoTeEpoy G apaprias. Thue. 3. 46 pera- 
yravat Kkal...THy amaprlay Reo oee: 

1225 Sedov ye povets: for ye in such 
comment, cp. O.T. 1035 dewdv vy’ dbvecdos 
oTapydavwy dvethopny : AZ. 1127 Krelvavra; 
dewvov y’ elras, el kai (ys Oavdv: El. 341. 

1226 jv col miopevos. This passage 
(down to 1234) well illustrates the dra- 
matic use of interruption in stichomuthia. 
The spectators are now to learn that the 
repentance of Neoptolemus is complete. 
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have been near my ship, had I not seen Odysseus approaching, 
and the son of Achilles, too, coming hither to us. 
Enter NEOPTOLEMUS, followed by ODYSSEUS. 


Op. Wilt thou not tell me on what errand thou art return- 
ing in such hot haste? 


NE. To undo the fault that I committed before. 

Op. A strange saying; and what was the fault? 

NE. When, obeying thee and all the host— 

Op. What deed didst thou, that became thee not? 

NE. When I ensnared a man with base fraud and guile. 

OD. Whom? Alas !—canst thou be planning some rash act ? 

NE. Rash,—no: but to the son of Poeas— 

Op. What wilt thou do? A-strange fear comes over me... 

NE. —from whom I took this bow, to him again— 

Op. Zeus! what would’st thou say? Thou wilt not give 
it back? 


NE. Yea, I have gotten it basely and without right. 


1228 é\wy in L seems to have been made by S from é\e@ : the original circumflex 
(which was, as often, very small) can be traced at the lower end of the acute accent. 
1231 ri xpijua* th dpdoeo L (with no point after dpdcec), as if the supposed sense 
were, ‘What is the matter? How I fear what thou wilt do’:—ré Xphua dpdoes r. 
Wecklein conj. ré xXpnua, TL Spas ;—vrndOé Tis made in L from trnO ere by S68 


Seyffert our Um7nrO€e Tor: 
Tapé\aBov B 


Nauck, ta7j\véev. 


1232 ap’ omep é\aBov] map’ ob 





Obeying his superiors (1226), he did a 
base deed (1228); he will restore the bow 
(1230, 1232); for he has no right to it 
(1234). Each point is thrown into relief 
by the excited interpellations of Odysseus. 
Cp. 210 n. 

1227 f. dv 08 To. Tpetroy = rovTwY 
a ot cor mpémov nv mpaza. Cp. O.7. 862. 

1228 éddv. The partic. answers the 
question asked by motov: ‘what unbe- 
coming deed didst thou do?’ ‘(I did 
such a deed) éy capturing,’ etc. Thus 
we understand érpaéa épyov ov mpémov jot. 
The verb which N. would naturally have 
used, if Od. had allowed him to finish his 
sentence, would have been juaproy, to 
which 7v in 1226 would have been cogn. 
acc.: but, after the interruption, the verb 
is best supplied from v. 1227. Thus 
qv remains actually an acc. of respect, 
‘(the sin), by which.’ Blaydes suggests 
eiAov dvdpa kal dd\os. It is true that 
in stichomuthia an interrupted speaker 
usually ends with a finite verb (as O. 7. 
560 éppe, O. C. 646 xparjow). But in 
this context €d#v is more forcible than 


ef\ov, since then it is Od. himself who 
supplies the description of the deed as ov 
™pémov. 

1229 véov: for the sinister sense, cp. 
784 n. 

1231 ds p’ bye Tis HoBos. For 
this use of ris, in foreboding, cp. Az. 
1163 éaTa peyddns epidds tis dydy: for 
its place, cp. 104, 519, 1039. 08 (° how!) 
as in #/. 1112 ri & éotw, & Sév’; ws ww 
vmépxetar poBos.—Seyttert’s conject., TOL 
for tis (ZZ. 928 Oaiud rol p’ bmépyerai), 
seems less fitting after ws. With regard 
to Nauck’s imnAvoev, it may be noted 
that neither Aesch. nor Soph. admits 
H\vGoy in dialogue, though Eur. does so 
(ZZ. 598). 

1232 map’ ovwep aor: for the 
tribrach (not contained in one word), cp. 
1247: O. C. 26 aN Goris 6 Toros: and 
ily iN Oh, a BY 

1233 i eae for the fut., cp. 1204 n. 
—The interrogative o¥ tf mov, like ov 6% 
(900) and ov “Siarou, was freq. in Attic 
(Ar. Ran. 522, etc.). 
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OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 


Tt ons, 


AxidAd€ws Ta; ° 


, lal an 
TaN peletvar TAUTE ; 


\ a“ / \ A , /, 
mpos OYeav, morepa On KEepropav éyers TAHOE ; 
El KEepTomnats €oTe Tan Oy heyew. 

“A zw ElpnKas hoyor 5 : 
ols TAUTO. Bovheu Kal Tpls avaTrohew pb em; 
apxny khvew av oud’ ara 
ev VUV émioT@ maT aKNKOOS 
€oTW TIS, EOTW, OS TE KwhUDEL TO Spar. 
P. vA v2 » > ¢ , / 
Ti dys; Tis EoTaL p ovmiKwWAVT@V TAOE 3 
/ > a id > \ la} > , 
EvpTras “Axawwav ads, ev b€ Tots eyo. 
\ \ 2Q. 5) A 4 

coos mepuKas oudev eavoas coor. 
ou 8 ovrte paveus OUTE Spaceters copa. 
aN’ el Olkata, TOV copav KPpELoow TOE. 


KL TMS OlKALOV, a vy ehaBes Bovdats Eats, 
NE. 


ZOPOKAEOY= 


1235 


&B ovhopynpy. 


hoyov. 1240 


1245 


\ 
THY apmaptiav 


> ‘\ c \ > a , 
EUG TE ESIC avahaPew TEL POG nae 


OA. 
NE. 


oTparov oo “AX ULV ov poet, Tpacowv TAdE; 1250 
Ew T@ Oukaiw Tov Gov ov TapBa PdBov. 


1285 zébrepa On| 67 is wanting in L, and in some of the later Mss. (as and L?), but 


A is among those which have it, and it is in the Aldine text. 
motepa ov, Seyffert wérepd ye, Blaydes (whom Cavallin follows) mérepa de. 
adopts the conject. of E. Philipp, rarpd@wy for mérepa. 


Hermann conject. 
Nauck 
1238 ratira] 7 atta L: 


Tavira r (and edd. before Brunck).—davamodeiv] In L the final v has been added by S. 
1240 ce viv émiotw: mavT’ axnxowo Nédyov L. Such a point after éwlorw may have 


suggested A’s reading, dk7jKoas. 


1242 éora:] Herwerden conj. éorl. 





1235 mdtepa 57 seems clearly right 
(see cr. n.): the 6 gives indignant em- 
phasis. 8 is also possible (cp. 917); but 
it is weaker, and gives a less good rhythm. 
For worepa in a simple question (like Lat. 
an), cp. O. C. 333.—keptopoyv, of bitter 
jest; cp. Azz. 956 n. 

1236 ei keptopyois. The quiet force 
of the answer would be rather spoiled by 
adding y’: cp. 105 n. 

1238 dvamodciv, to plough anew; 
hence, fig., ‘to go over the same ground’ 
again. Pind. WV. 7. 104 Tavrd...rpls Te- 
Tpdk. 7 dmodev. In this sense Attic 
prose preferred éravatoneiv: Plat. Philed. 
60 A ed 8 H mapoula doxet éxew, 7d Kal 
Ols kal Tpis 76 ye KaA@s Exov éravaro\elv 
Noyw dew: Legy. 723 E éemavamodjowper. 
(ore Tpetodarov oikrov, Ant. 858 n. 

1239 apxnv, adv., placed before the 
negative word ; cp. Ant. 92 n.—av with 
€BovAépnv: cp. 427, 1278: Lys. or. 12 
§ 22 éyw 6° EBovdounv adv avrods adnO7 
éyew. 

1240 


ev viv. Though in O. 7. 658 


and 27, 616 we have e& vuv émicrw, the 
temporal viv seems fitter in this curt 
response. —&Kykows is much better here 
than aki} koas. In Az. 480 wavT’ akjKoas 
Noyor is fitting at the end of a speech: cp. 
above 241n. But in a brief statement of 
resolve, such as this, the compact unity 
given by the participial construction suits 
the placid firmness of the speaker’s tone. 
Cp. 253, 567. 

1241 f. TO Spay : for the art., cp. 
118 n.—tls torar wp’ otTiK@AVTOY TAS; 
for this use of the fut. partic. with art., 
cp. 0.7. 297. Dindorf is not quite ac. 
curate in saying that, after fora, ovmLKw- 
Nvwy ‘would have sufficed,’ and that the 
poet preferred the fut. partic. only for 
the sake of correspondence with xwvcet. 
The fut. partic. was required by Greek 
idiom, whether the principal verb was to 
be past, pres., or future. Cp. Xen. 47. 2. 
4-5 6 Hynobmevos ovdels ora, ‘there will 
be no one ¢o /ead us’ (Xen. could not 
have written 6 77yovuevos). For the place 
of p” cp. O. 7. 139 éxetvov 6 kravwv. The 


PIAOKTHTH2 


OER) 


Who is to hinder me in this ? 


Op. In the name of the gods, sayest thou this to mock me? 

Ne. If it be mockery to speak the truth. 

Op. What meanest thou, son of Achilles? What hast thou 
said ? 

NE. Must I repeat the same words twice and thrice? 

Op. I should have wished not to hear them at all. 

NE. Rest assured that I have nothing more to say. 

Op. There is a power, I tell thee, that shall prevent thy 
deed. 

NE. What meanest thou? 

Op. The whole host of the Achaeans,—and I for one. 

NE. Wise though thou be, thy words are void of wisdom. 

Op. Thy speech is not wise, nor yet thy purpose. 

NE. But if just, that is better than wise. 

OD. 


my counsels? 
seek to retrieve it. 


And how is it just, to give up what thou hast won by 
Nr. My fault hath been shameful, and I must 


Op. Hast thou no fear of the Achaean host, in doing this ? 


NE. 


With justice on my side, I do not fear thy terrors. 


1243 ‘tots Herm. with one ms. (Lc), as Buttmann had previously conjectured. 


L and the rest have rotcd’. 


1245 oo¢dd Brunck: oodpdéy Mss. 


1246 rev 


copay] Wecklein conj. o@v copdv.—xpeicow] In L the second ¢ has been added 


by S. 


a\aBes: and so Nauck, Wecklein. 
erased in L. 


1247 dixacov a vy’ édaBes MSS., except I', dlkav’ & y’ €\aBes: whence 
Hermann, dla y’, adaBes (and later, dikatd o’, adafes). 


Dindorf conj. 6fkaov, 


1248 pehetva] After e? two letters have been 
1251 ¢0Sov] Herm. conj. orparéyv: Froehlich, pégov. 





compound émiukwAvowv comes after the 
simple kwAvoret as in O. 7. 566 f. rapéc- 
xouev after éoxere, 76. 575 f. éxpdvday’ 
after wader». Cp. above, 249: and for the 
converse, gtr f. tode: for the double 
acc. (a rare constr. with kwAvw), cp. Plat. 
Lys. p. 207 E eué ye...kal wdda moda 
xwvovow (sc. ol yoveis). 

1243 év 8rois. Attic usage recom- 
mends Tots, in preference to toio8’ here : 
see on O. C. 741 mas ce Kadpelwv dews | 
KaNee dixaiws, éx 6€ Tay wdduat’ eye. 

1245 8paceles: cp. 1oo1 n.—cobdd 
is right, as 8txata shows: coddv would 
be intolerable here. 

1247 dy daPes: the 7’ with cau- 
sal force (guae ceperis): cp. 663. For the 
tribrach, cp. 1232. Odysseus, ignoring 
the moral question, asserts a right of 
property in the bow, because his PovAat 
(as he euphemistically calls them) have 
won it. 

1248 f£. tHv dpapriav. The dyt- 
\aBy marks a rising tone of excitement 
(cp. 54 n.). These words sum up N.’s 


J.S. IV. 


resolve, and his mentor turns from ex- 
postulations to threats.—dvadaBetv, ‘ re- 
trieve.’ So Eur. /oz 426 ras mplv dvada- 
Beiv auaprias. This sense comes through 
that of ‘recovering’ (since the auapria may 
be regarded as a loss of character),—not 
through the notion of ‘taking back’ a false 
move (for which the word was dvarifec- 
Oa). Cp. Her. 5. 121 Todro 7d TpOpya 
avéhaBov: id. 8. 109 dvahayBdvev riy 
TpoTépyy KaKkoTnTA. 

1251 fw To Sixalw, 7z.c., having it 
on my side, as an ally: cp. olv 6eg. So 
At. 1125 Ev 7H Sikalw yap pey eeorw 
ppovety.—trov cov ov Tapa doBov, I do 
not fear the terror (=terrible thing) of 
which thou speakest,—7z.e., the wrath of 
the army. For this objective sense of 
poBos, cp. O. C. 1651 ws dewvod Tivos | 
poBov gavévros. For toy cov, ZZ. rr10 ovK 
olda tiv oi Kdyddv’: fr. 169 ovK olda Thy 
ony wetpay* év 5 érloraya.—l prefer this 
version to the other which is possible :— 
‘I do not feel the fear which thy words 
suggest.’ 


OA. * * * 


€oTw TO pédXov. 
KOTNS emufpavovrar ; 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


* * 


aN ovoe TOL ON xeupl mreiBopar TO Spa. 
ov Tapa Tpwotv, ada oot paxovpela. 

OA. XEtpa defvay opas 
NE. aha Kale TOU 


1255 


TavTOV TOO orpeEL dpavra Kov pedAovT eT. 


, Pye oe 
KQLTOL O09 €A0W" 


OA. 


TO de oupmavre OTPaT@ 


heEw Tad eOdr, os oe TYLCO PY TETAL, 


NE. exoppo vnoas: 


KaV TO hoid’ ovTw porns, 
tows av €KTOS khavpdtev EXOLS TO0G. 


1260 


ov 8, @ Ilotavros zat, Prroxrnrnv eyo, 
EEO, dyretyas TAOOE TET PIPELS OTeyas. 


OI. 


Tis avd Tap avtpois OdpvBos tararau Bons ; 


1252—1258 In L these vv. are distributed as follows:—1252 OA. dA ovdE Tot... 


1253 NE. ov répa Tpwoiv... 


OA. adda Kaué TOL... TiLwpPHTETaAL. 


1254 ff. OA. éotw 70 pédXov. 


NE. yetpa...émivavovaar ; 


In the Aldine, as follows:—1252 is given to N. 


(without indication of a lacuna between 1251 and 1252): 1253 to Od.: 1254 f. (éoTw 


...emupavoucav) to N.: 


and the rest (4AAd...7yuwpycerar) to Odysseus. 


Turnebus re- 


stored the words xepa...émupavouvcay to Od., and the words dAda...Kod péddov7’ Ete to 


N. The loss of a verse, spoken by Od., 


9 


tdpa] ovr’ dpa L: ovr’ apa A. 


1252—1258 Hermann’s earlier view 
(see cr. n.) seems clearly the true one. 
Verse 1252, GAN’ ovdé ToL x.7.)., is the 
reply to a lost verse, in which Odysseus 
said that he would enforce his will with his 
own hand. Throughout this passage it is 
Odysseus who threatens, while Neoptole- 
mus stands on the defensive. ‘To Odysseus 
must belong ob répa Tpwotv, adda ool pwa- 
xovmeda, and xelpa...€mupavovcay: while 
éorw TO mé\Nov and aAAG Kaué...Kod péd- 
Nov7’ rt are the answers of Neoptolemus. 
Hence, if we reject the hypothesis of a 
lost verse, only three resources remain. 

(1) To transpose vv. 1252 and 1253. 
This was Hermann’s later theory. The 
objection to it is that N. then says, aA’ 
ovdé Tor on XELpl melOoma 7d Opav. | eorw 
70 wé\Nov, —when the last three words lose 
the force which they now possess as a short 
and direct reply to a threat. Further, the 
verbal echoes in this dialogue (rav copay 
in 1246, dlkavoy in 1247, PoBov in 1251) 
make it probable that oy xetpt in 1252 
referred to words of Odysseus which either 
included xelp, or at least foretold his fer- 
sonal interference more explicitly than is 


between 1251 and 1252 was first suggested by 
Hermann (Ad Vigerum 703, ap. Erfurdt, ed. 1805). 
Oouat| metooua Bothe and Blaydes.—ré dpav] Wecklein conj. 76 pi ov. 
1254 éorw MSS. (except B, éorar): 


1252 Tei- 
1253 ov 
irw Wecklein. 


See comment. 


done by paxotpeba. 

(2) To remove v. 1252. 
poses to delete it: Todt, to place it after 
v. 1290. Neither course is warrantable. 

(3) To assume that vv. 1251, 1252 
were spoken consecutively by N., and 
that v. 1252 alludes to a menacing geste 
of Odysseus. This is Wecklein’s view. 
But it appears scarcely consonant with the 
character and practice of Greek Tragedy 
that words spoken by one person should 
require the dumb action of another to 
make them clear. 

If, then—as seems hardly doubtful—a 
verse has dropped out, its loss may have 
been due to the fact that it began with 
the same words as one of its next neigh- 
bours. In dialogue of this kind, anger 
is sometimes marked by derisive repeti- 
tion: cp. O. 7. 547 KP. rodr’ avré viv 
Lov mp@r’ &kovoov ws epw. | OL. rodr’ avrd 
bh poe ppd etc. (with n. there). Odys- 
seus—who asserts a dlxawov of his own 
(1247)—may have replied to N.’s words, 
Edv To Sikalw Tov cov ov Tapa hdBov, 
with some such retort as, dv TM dixaiw 
xelp Eun ao” avaykdoe. Or v. 1252, GAN 


Wunder pro- 


PIAOKTHTH2 


[OD. But I will compel thee. | 

NE. 

©p: 

NES So be it,.4f it “must be. 


hand on my sword hilt? 
the same, and that promptly. 


Op. Well, I will take no more heed of thee; 
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Nay, not even to thy force do I yield obedience. 
Then we shall fight, not with the Trojans, but with thee. 


Op. Seest thou my right 


NE. Nay, thou shalt see me doing 


but I will go 


and tell this to all the host, and by them thou shalt be punished. 


NE. 


Thou hast come to thy senses; 


and if thou art thus 


prudent henceforth, perchance thou mayest keep clear of trouble. 


[Z27¢ ODYSSEUS. 


But thou, O son of Poeas, Philoctetes, come forth, leave the 


shelter of thy rocky home! 
PH. (wzthin). 
rising beside my cave? 


1255 xdapé] xaué L, made from xal éué. 


gpoveta by S. 
tnv] Matthiae conject. PudoxrHr7s. 


1260 xkdavudrwy] Hartung conject. myudrwr. 
1263 The 1st hand in L had omitted this v., 


What means this noise of voices once more 


1259 ¢pov7s] Corrected in L from 
1261 id0KT7- 





ov8€ to. x.7.A., may have answered such 
a verse as, GAN’ 00d’ GAumos THs euns oer 
XEpos. 

The textual history of this passage is 
parallel with that of O. 7. 622—626, 
where the loss of one verse led to a simi- 
lar confusion of persons in the Mss. 

1252 GAN ovdé Tor: cp. O. C. 47 
GAN’ 08d’ éuol rox. ovdé refers to on 
Xxetpt: as he does not fear the Greek 
army (1250), so neither does he fear the 
violence of Odysseus. ‘ But neither do 
I obey thy hand (=yield to thy threat of 
force), TO Spay, so as to do thy bidding.’ 
—For the constr. of we(@opar with dat. 
and inf., cp. Plat. Prot. 338 A cal meifecbé 
por paBdovxov...ehéo0ar: for the art. with 
the inf., 118 n.: Ant. 1105 Kapdlas 0 
éélorauat | TO Spay. 

1254 téotw. Wecklein reads (tra, 
which is the fitter word where bold 
indifference to possible consequences is 
declared (cp. 120 n., and O. 7. 1458 GAN’ 
TN bev huwv joip’, dmomep elo’, irw). But 
the calmer word éorTw is more dignified 
and more effective here. Cp. O. C. 1205 
éorw S ovv Srws buy pido. 

1256 «ov peddovt’ ert: cp. 567. 

1257. «altro, ‘however.’ Odys- 
seus, who is not naturally dvcopyos (377), 
has quickly recovered his self-control. 
He recalls his threat of violence—speak- 
ing as if he had not heard N.’s reply. 
He now leaves the scene—in the hope 


that his parting threat will suffice—but 
remains near, to watch unseen. At the 
crisis he again interposes (1293),—as in 
V. 974: —éh0av: cp. Zl. 1033 €édoidca 
Entpi Tadra wav’ e&eure of. 

1259f. eoadpsvyoas : for the aor., cp. 
1099 povfca (n.).—KAavpdtev: cp. 
Ant. 931 Totow ayovow | kavuab” bmapéer. 
The familiar use of kAalwy in threats (70. 
754) made it natural to use the subst. as 
=‘troubles’: hence the confusion of 
metaphor would not be felt. For like 
phrases with mé8a, see on Azz. 619. 

1261 Pudowrr}TyV déyo: for this use 
of Aéyw cp. Ant. 32 (n.). _Matthiae’s 
ground for proposing to read Pudoxty THs 
(as nom. for voc., cp. 432) was that the 
accus. seems awkward when it refers to a 
person who is accosted: but we el Poe 
perly compare 42. 71 ff. ovros, oé.. 
mpoomorev kaw | Alavra duwv* orelye 
dwuatrwy mapos: for, though the sense of 
gwva (‘I call to’) is different from that 
of Aéyw, yet the objection to the accus. 
would be the same. 

1262 dpelWas, of leaving a place (as 
Tr. 659): but it can also denote ‘enter- 
ing,’ as Her. 5. 72 mpiv Tas OUpas avbrov 
dpetWar (cp. Ant. 945 addaéa (of leaving), 
n.).—1erpypets: here no more than zrerpil- 
vas. Cp. the phrase of Eur. in Ar. Zz. 
889 TuuBHpscs edpas, * seat on a tomb.’ 

1263 f. tis av: cp. O. C. 1500 (Theseus 
entering) tls ad map’ tuwy Kowds jXEITAL 


13—2 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


Tt ns exxaheto Oe ; TOU KEXPNHEVOL, E€vor; 


@pou KaKOV TO XpnpLa.. pav Ti pou *véa E205 
TApETTE TPOS KAKOUTL TEL TOVTES Kaka ; 

NE. Odpoeu: _doyous oe aKovoov ous mKo dena 

®I. dedo0uK eywye’ KaL TO mpl yap €K hoyov 
Kahov KaKOS empaca, cots Teva Geis dOyors. 

NE. ovkovy eveore Kat peTaryvevar mahw ; 1270 


PI. TowovTOS noba TOUS Aoyoure Xore jou 
TO TOE exhemTEs, _TLITOS, aTy pos \dOpa. 


NE. 


ah ov TL pHV vuv: Povhopat dé cou KAveEu, 


TOTEpa dédoxrat poOe JLEVOVTL _Kaprepew, 


Ci mew pO nav. 


I. TaVE, a) héEns Tépat 1275 


parny yap av Els YE mayer’ Elp yer a. 


NE. 
NE. 


OvUTw SeSoKra ; 1. 


ELOLO LY * 
KUp@, TETAVMLAL. 


the last of p. 93 B. 
but by the diorthotes (S). 


Kal mépa y, to, 7» heya. 
aN’ 7Oedov pev av oe teva Onvar Na ets 

el O€ Ly TL TpOS KaLpov éyav 

Ol. ravta yap fpdoces parynv: 


It has been added, not by the scribe himself (as Dindorf reports), 
His airgcrils writing is less free and flexible than the 


scribe’s, and can also be distinguished from it by the forms of some letters, —as here 


by the a of zap’, the first « of tcrara, and the B of Boj. 


A similar instance is 77. 


177, also the last line of a page (66 B), which was likewise added by S. 


1264 xexpnuévor] Kexpnuévov A and Aldine. 
mpos Kakotoe mwéurovres kaka (stc) L, with ov written above the final a. 


have kakév. 
conj. KAémrovtes : 


Wevaobels doors (S6Aors with A. Grégoire). 


KTUT0S..0;—GvTpots, poet. plur., like 6i- 
para, avrtal (Ant. 945), Opdvor (O. C. 
425), etc.—torarat: cp. Eur. /. 7. 1307 
tis aul Sapa Beds 760’ tornow Bory ;— 
éxicadeto Oe: the midd. here differs from 
the act. (O. 7. 597 n.) only by suggesting 
that their own interests are involyed.— 
Kexpypéevot. The form xKéxpymat (xpao- 
fat) in classical prose always means 
either, ‘to have used,’ or ‘to have been 
used.’ In poetry it means also, ‘to stand 
in need of.’ The partic. occurs only in 
poetry, as Od. 1. 13 vdcrov Kexpnuévor: 
Eur. fox 1199 Toparos KEX PNILEVOL. 

1265 f. dpou Kakov Td xpypa. Phi- 
loctetes, in the recesses of his cave, did 
not recognise the voice that called to 
him, and expected to see only the sailors, 
—who were still in front of the cave 


1265 f. wav rh wo péya | tapecte 
The later Mss. 


Schneidewin con). véov...caxdv; Bergk, véa...xaxd; For wéumovres Wecklein 
Wakefield and Blaydes, réocopres: 
yous 8] Néyous 7’ Erfurdt, with Wakefield. 


Nauck, revxovres. 1267 X6- 
1269 reiabels Ndyous] Nauck conj. 
1270 ovKovv | ovxody L. 1273 dd’ ob 


when he entered it (1217), and whom he 
regards as friends (1171). It is when he 
comes to the mouth of the cave, and sees 
Neoptolemus—the stealer of his bow— 
—that he exclaims Wyo, kaxov 7d xXpjua. 
(For this use of xpypa, familiar in Attic, 
cp. Ar. Vesp. 799 6pa 7d xpjua: 26. 834 
Tl more TO XPT 3) 

pov th por véa...kaxd; Bergk’s cor- 
rection véa is confirmed by the kaka 
in the text of L. Probably xaxév was. 
merely a conjecture made to suit péya,—a 
corruption which doubtless arose from the 
wu (‘perchance,’ O. C. 969) just before it. 
—téumoytes, ‘ushering in,’ ‘heralding’: 
cp. Ant. 1286 @ kaxayyeATa jot | mpoTéu- 
was dxn, ‘O thou herald of evil, bitter 
tidings.’ (The use of mpomréuare in 
1205 is different.) His fear is that 


PIAOKTHTHS 
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Why do you call me forth? What would you have of me, 


sirs ? 


[He appears at the mouth of the cave, and sees NEOPTOLEMUS.] 
Ah me! this bodes no good. Can ye have come as heralds of 
new woes for me, to crown the old? 


NE. 
PH. 


Fear not, but hearken to the words that I bring. 
I am afraid. Fair words brought me evil fortune once 


before, when I believed thy promises. 


NE. 


Is there no room, then, for repentance ? 


PH. Even such wast thou in speech, when seeking to steal 
my bow,—a trusty friend, with treason in his heart. 


NE. 


But not so now ;—and I fain would learn whether thy 


resolve is to abide here and endure, or to sail with us. 


PH. Stop, speak no more! 


said in vain. 

NE. Thou art resolved? 
speech can tell. 

NE. 


thou wilt say all in vain. 


ze pny L (with marg. schol., d6Ac0s favovpar). 
A and B give “7, which was adopted by Triclinius and the older edd. 


Triclinius (T): wadoac L and most Mss. 


later hand.—elmwys ye MsS.: Dobree conj. elrys ov. 


All that thou canst say will be 


PH. More firmly, believe me, than 


Well, I could have wished that thou hadst listened to 
my words; but if I speak not in season, I have done. 


BieyAve: 


Instead of uy (the prevalent reading), 
1275 aie 
1276 dy] ay L, corrected to 4» by a 
1277 wépa] wépau L. 


1278 yév] Omitted by the scribe of L, who has added it (in the contraction 7) 


above the v of #@eXov. 


Neoptolemus has come to execute the 
threat of taking him to Troy by force 
(983). That is, indeed, the only evil 
that could now be added to his lot. 

1268 f. ék Adywv, through them: cp. 
88 n.—Adyous: for the repetition, cp. 
88 n. 

12'71 £. rovovTos is explained by muxrds 
etc.: cp. O. 7. 435 huels To.wid Epuper, 
as wev col doxet, | uwpor: O. C. 62 ToLatra 
go. Tabr éoriv, @ cév’, od Nbyous | Tywper’. 
—m.oros, inspiring confidence: cp. 71. 

1273 GAN ov Tt pry: the same formula 
occurs in £7. 817: and pu seems here 
better than the v. /. a. 

1275 f. wave: cp. O. C. 1751 n.—dy 
elmys ye. Dobree (4dv. 11. 47) would 
alter ye to ov, comparing Eur. Lacch. 
655 (copds copes ct), where ov, lost in 
the MSs., was restored by Porson from 
Chr. Patiens 1529. But ye is right. ‘All 
thy words will be in vain (though I can- 


not resist force, if that be used).? He 
knows what their Adéyor are worth (cp. 
1268 f., 1271). 

1277 Kal mépa y’, to8’, 1] A€yw: ‘yes, 
(I am so resolved,) and more strongly 
than my words express.’ Though dedoy- 
uévoy might be supplied with to’, it is 
better to supply dédoxra. The simple 
iO is sometimes, like odd’ Uo, paren- 
thetic: O.7. 1022 dpdy or’, ich, 
Tov éuav xeipav KaBav. For 7 A€ya, cp. 
Eur. Ale. 1082 drwdecév pe, Kate waddov 
7 A€yw: id. Hec. 667 © mavTahawa, Kare 
HaAXov 7 Aéyw. 

1278 ff. ddd’ Wedov pév dv: cp. 
427, 1239: and for adda wév, 882 n.— 
™mpos Katpov=Katplws (O. Z. 325 n.).— 
réeTravpat: for the perf., cp. 76 ddwda. 
Similarly mematvoowat (Ant. git n.).— 
mavta yap: for this use of yap, marking 
assent, cp. Ant. 639. 
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ov yap ToT Eevvouy THV env KTHOEL Ppeva, 
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1281 


oars iy €uov dooce TOV Biov AaBav 
dmeaTEpnKas, KaTa vouberets ene 
eh0dv, dpiatov Tatpos exOoTos yeyas. 


odo’, "AT pevoau pev padior, emeura be 
0 Aaptiov mas, Kat ov. 


1285 
NE. py “rev& wépa: 


O€xou_ dé XELpos e€ euns Behn Taoe. 


OI. TOS elma ; apa SevTepov dodovpeba ; 
NE. at@poo ayvov Zyvos viiorov oéBas. 
Ol. @ pidrar’ eimov, el heyers ETHTULA. 
NE. ToUpyov TAperT a pavepov: aha. (Sefuav 
mporewwe XEtpa,, Kal Kpareu Tov ceav omar. 
OA. € eyo & amavow Y > Os Aeot Evvio ropes, 
vTép T “ATpEvow@y TOV TE GUTAVTOS OTpaTOL. 
@l. rékvov, Tivos dovnua; pov ‘Odvacéws 


emnolouny ; 


1281 xrioer] xrjone L.—Wakefield conj. O7jce. 


conj. alsxioros. 
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OA. cad’ tofu: Kat rédas y opas, 


1284 éyé.cros] Pierson 


1285 puddicd’ L, with 7 written over @ by 1st hand. 


1286 Nauck would write 6 Aapriov mats kali—NE. od pn émevén tépa. 


1288 dpa] ovx dpa L (the circumflex added by S): 
jectured dp’ ov, or apa (preferring the former, Praef. p. x): 
doNovpe0a] Corrected from dovAovme@a in L. 


1281 Kriyoe: cp. 
xrao@ac pidovs: and for the constr. here, 
Eur. Or. 267 76 Gelov duvopeves KexTnmeba. 

12682 f£. ootisy. When Sorts refers, 
with causal force, to a definite antecedent 
(O. 7. 1184), the addition of ye to it is 
comparatively rare in Soph. (O. C. 810 
é7w ye is not similar): while és ye is 
frequent (663).—ameotépykas, with acc. 
of the thing only: 931. 

1284 ddddv implies, ‘after robbing 
me, thou wilt not even leave me in 
peace.’ Cpaarad. 1276 épptcar’ €Ocwov 
podvos.—txBioros yeyws, having proved 
thyself a most hateful son of a noble sire. 
Achilles was PiAraros to Ph. (242): the 
son has become éy@ia7T0s by his theft of 
the bow. 

The force of this passage will not be 
fully appreciated unless we remember 
that N. is ow completely identified, in 
Ph.’s mind, with the action of Odysseus. 
Ph. was ready to allow that N.’s better 
instincts had been warped by evil guid- 
ance (971, 1o14). But then he hoped 


1370 :° Az. 1360 


Porson con- 
Wakefield, od yap.— 
1289 ayvov—tyicrov] Wakefield 


ovK dpa Yr: 


that N. would restore the bow. Odysseus 
prevented this: N. made no direct reply 
to the last appeal (1066 f.), and carried 
off his prize. 

Pierson’s conjecture aloyirtos was 
approved by Porson, and has received 
weighty support from recent critics. Cp. 
906 alcxpis pavotua. In Eur. Ph. 585 
(=594 Porson) aicxicroy is a v. /. for 
éx@iorov: in O. 7. 1519 at least one late 
MS. has aloxiocros for éx@ioros: and in 
Az. 1059 Triclinius gave éxdiorw for aic- 
xlcTw. But, as it seems to me, we should 
rather lose than gain by forsaking the 
Mss. here. 

1288 dpa seems the true correction 
of the MS. ovx apa or ovK apa. The ex- 
pected answer to a question asked by dpa 
may be either ‘yes’ (At. 405), or ‘no’ 
(Az. 1304): here it suits the suspense be- 
tween fear and hope. dp’ ov is unsuit- 
able; it would mean, ‘Is it not clear 
that I am being deceived again?’ When 
dp’ ov is used, the answer ‘yes’ is always 
inevitable, and the tone of the query is 
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Never canst thou win the amity of my soul, thou who hast 
taken the stay of my life by fraud, and robbed me of it,—and 
then hast come here to give me counseH—thou most hateful 


offspring of a noble sire! 


Perdition seize you all, the Atreidae 
first, and next the son of Laertes, and thee! 


NE. Utter no 


more curses; but receive these weapons from my hand. 
PH. What sayest thou? Am I being tricked a second time ? 


NE. 


No, I swear it by the pure majesty of Zeus most high ! 


PH. O welcome words,—if thy words be true! 
NE. The deed shall soon prove the word :—come, stretch 
forth thy right hand, and be master of thy bow! 
[As he hands the bow and arrows to Philoctetes, ODYSSEUS 
suddenly appears.) 
Op. But I forbid it—be the gods my witnesses—in the 
name of the Atreidae and all the host! 


PH. My son, whose voice was that? 


seus? 


conject. ayvov—vylarov. 
Blaydes writes tax’ €ora. 


1291 xapéota] mapeore I’, Hartung, 
1292 rpérewe] mpdurewe L (sic). 


Did I hear Odys- 


Op. Be sure of it,—and thou seest him at thy side,— 


Cavallin. 
The letters mpdur 


have been ascribed to a corrector; but the whole word seems to have been written 


by the rst hand. 


1298 ws] Buttmann conject. dv: Reiske, @: Tournier, @: 


Cavallin, as cuvictwoay Geol: O. Hense, éyw 6 aravda, Beol 6é or Evyloropes. 


1294 inrép 7 r: brép L, with most Mss. 


to Triclinius. 


The restoration of 7’ was probably due 


1295 f. L points thus: réxvov: rlvoo davnua’ wav ddvocéwo | érnt- 


cOéunv; Blaydes, thus: réxvov, tlvos Povnua, wav ’Odvocéws, | éryoOdunv; Nauck 


usually triumphant (see O. 7. 540, 823, 
828: O. C. 7o1, 883: Az. 1034: Z/. 614). 
The other conjecture, od ydp, is also in- 
appropriate; that would mean, ‘what, 
am I not being deceived again?’ (as if 
a second fraud had been expected. Cp. 
246: O. ZT. 1017: Az. 1348). The intru- 
sion of ox before dpa in the mss. here 
may have been due to the scribe’s 
reminiscence of passages in which the 
question was eitas is followed by ov 
(246, O. ZT. 1017). 

1289 depo’, ‘I swear, ‘No’’ (like 
amépnut, ‘1 say ‘No,’’ O. C. 317): Ar. 
Eq. 424 Tods Oeovs dmupvuy. For the 
aor., cp. 1314: AZ. 536 émjveo’: 76. 693 
éppié’: Zl. 668 éde~auyy: Eur. Hee. 1276 
amémtuc’.—ayvov: cp. Aesch. Suppl. 652 
Znvos tkropas ayvov. The fact that ay- 
vov is oft. an epithet of céBas (as in O. 7. 
830) is no adequate reason for writing 
ayvov...viylorov here. 

1291 tapéorat, ‘shall be forthcoming’ 
(in fulfilment of thy word,—cp. O. C. 726): 
davepov, ‘before thine eyes’; cp. O. C. 
glo evapyets. 


1293 f. éyo 8 dravso y: ye em- 
phasises the verb: cp. 660, 1037. Odys- 
seus darts forward from his place of con- 
cealment (cp. 1257n.),—his voice being 
heard before he is seen (1295). At v. 974 
he was just in time to prevent the bow 
being restored; now he is too late.—os 
Deol Evviorropes: cp. Ant. 542 wy Tovpyor, 
“Avéns xol katw Evvloropes: Eur. Szzppl. 
1174 Leds 6¢ Evvictwp ol 7’ €v odpav@ Oeot. 
For the invocation of the gods in a pro- 
test, cp. Thuc. 4. 87 udprupas ev Geods... 
momoouar ws ér ayabw nkwy ov melbw: 
and id. r. 78, 2. 71. 


tmép Tt’: Te irregularly placed, as in 
185: O. C. 33 Ths Umép T Eno | abrfs 0” 
opwons. 

1295 f. tékvov: a mode of address 


which he has not used since v. 997 (@ 
mat). Cp. 923 & &éve (n.).—tlvos dwvn- 
pa; In this agitated and rapid utterance, 
it seems best to understand éorf with 
povnua, and to take émryoOdpyny with 
?OSvo-céws, rather than to suppose that 
povnua is governed by érycfduny and 
understood again with the proper name. 
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os o €s Ta Tpoias red0 dmooreha Bia, 
€av T AxAhéos Tats €av TE pn Oedn. 


aN’ ov TU Xatpov, Wy 760 opOwby BéXos. 


NE. a, pndapas, ar 7 pOs deav, meas Bédos. 1300 
OI. pees [E, TOS Peri XEtpa,, pidrarov TEKVOV. 
NE. ovk av peBeinv. > OED" Tb an, avdpa mrohepov 
XI pov i ey a) KTavEW TOEoUS EMLOLS § 
NE. aX our Ejuol TOUT EOTW oure ool Kahov. 
PI. aNN ouv TowovTOV Y tabu, TOUS TpPwTOUS OoTparov, 1305 
TOUS TOV “AX aL@V Yevdorrpucas, KOKOUS 
ovTas T pos: ALY LHD, €v de TOUS oyous Upeeets 
NE. elev 7a. pev 57) TOE EXELS, Kouk ea *orov 
opynv EXOUS dv ovoe Bee eis pe. 
OI. Evudynpe: tHv dvow 0 edevéas, @ TéKVOP, 1310 
proposes to delete éryo@dunv (which is omitted by B), and to write OA. ‘Oduccéws, 
cap io Ko), 1297 redia droorehO L. Cp. cr. n. on 1138. 1300 a Tri- 
clinius: aa L (made by. S from da): a a (or a a) r. Seyffert, adopting a suggestion 
of Hermann’ Ss writes da, | uh uyndauds, wh, K.T.X. —He675] Nauck writes dys: Mei- 
neke conj. “h ’pys. 1302 pebeinv] webeluny B.—rl wr: thy’ L. 13038 kraveiy] 
Oavety Triclinius. 1304 dnd’ or’ euol Kaddv Tovr’ éorly otre col MSS.: Wake- 


1297 amocteha, here, ‘convey away’ ; 
cp. 983 greAovor (=déovow in 955). 

1299 dAX ov ti xalpwy: a regular 
formula in threats,—most forcible when, 
as here, the verb is left to be supplied 
from the last speaker's words: so Eur. 
Or. 1592 f. OP....dpxéow 0 ey éywr. | 
ME. add’ od te xalpwr, nv ye wn puyns 
mrepots. Her. 3. 36 amd dé &decas Kipov 
meObuevdv cot. add ot te xalpwy, érel 
k.7.\. Sometimes, again, the verb is 
expressed: as in O. 7. 363: Ar. Ran. 
843 ad’ ov Te xalpwy alr’ épets: id. Ach. 
563 ddd’ otirc (so Bentley for ode) xalpwv 
TavTa Todpijoce éyeww.—Op0wby, be di- 
rected straight: fr. 430. 5 ép0o0rm Kavwv. 
Cp. the fig. sense in Ant. 675 Tar... 
ép0oupévwv, ‘lives whose course is fair.’ 

1300 4d, in reproof, as O. 7. 1147 4, 
ph Kkédage: Aesch. Ag. 1087 a, mot mor’ 
yayés we; the doubled a@ a also oc- 
curs in trimeters, as Eur. Or. 1598 OP. 
éorau 740’. ME. ad ad, pndauds dpdons 
TAOE. 

peOns is altered to daddys by Nauck, 
who thinks that wédes in 1301 caused the 
error. But two points claim notice. (r) 
peO Qs, ‘permit to escape from thy hand,’ 
‘allow to fly,’ is a more forcible word 


than dys (‘discharge’) when, as here, 
the archer is at the very point of shooting. 
Cp. O. T. 784 7@ weOévre Tov Abyov, ‘who 
had let that taunt escape him’ (with n. 
there). Xen. Cyr. 4. 3 § 9 maXra...ols 
kal weOvévres kal Exovres Xpwpel’ dy 
(‘darts which will serve us, whether our 
hands release or retain them’). (2) It is 
no objection to weAys that wéBes in 1301 
has a different application. Cp. n. on 
762 (d7jra). 

1301 péles pe...xetpa: the second 
acc. defines the part: cp. ZZ. 11. 240 Tov 
5 dope wARE abxyéva: Tr. 831 ff. ef yap 


ope... | xplec... | meupd. 
1302 f£. tlw dvdpa modéuov x.7.d. 


At first sight it might appear simplest to 
suppose that ddefXov governs a double 
accus., 1.) KTavetv being epexegetic (‘thou 
hast robbed me of the man, so that I 
should not slay him’). But other passages 
show that there was an idiomatic use of 
addatpotmac with the inf., in which it was 
nearly equivalent to «kwAdw. Pindar 7. 
1. 60 mdvra 6? écemeiv... | ...aparpetrar 
Bpaxd mérpov éxwv | buvos, ‘hinders from 
uttering.’ Eur. Azdr. 913 Kéxrewas, 4 
Tis cuupopd a’ dadelheTo; (2.2, TO KTEl- 
vat,—‘prevented thee’). Eur. 7vo. 1145 
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who will carry thee to the plains of Troy perforce, whether the 


son of Achilles will or no. 


PH. But to thy cost, if this arrow fly straight. 


NE. (seizing his arnt). 
launch not thy shaft! 


[Bends his bow. 


Ah, for the gods’ love, forbear— 


PH. Unhand me, in Heaven’s name, dear youth! 


NE. I will not. 


PH. Alas! why hast thou disappointed me 


of slaying my hated enemy with my bow? 


NE. 
PH. 


Nay, it suits not with my honour nor with thine. 


[Eazt ODYSSEUS. 


Well, thou mayest be sure of one thing,—that the 


chiefs of the host, the lying heralds of the Greeks, though 
brave with words, are cowards in fight. 


NE. 
PH. 


field transposed kadév to the end of the v. 


Tour to 760’. 


Good; the bow is thine; and thou hast no cause of 
anger or complaint against me. 
I grant it; and thou hast shown the race, my son, 


Brunck, keeping the Ms. order, changed 


1306 rods rv ’AxatGv] Blaydes writes rod rév ’Axady. 


1308 7a pev 6H 76 A, with most of the later Mss., and Ald.: ra w& ro 76% Harl., 


V?: ra wev 762 L (and so K). 
omitted) im 1,, 15) By UK: 


70 decrérou Taxos | adeider’ alrhy maida 
un Sodvac Tdpw, ‘her master’s haste de- 
prived her of the power to bury her son.’ 
So, here, the true construction seems 
to be, tl ddelAov pe pn KTavelv dvdpa 
trohéprov ; ‘why hast thou robbed me of 
the chance of slaying a foe?’ In ad- 
mitting, but not requiring, uw with the 
inf., this ddacpoduar is like other verbs of 
hindering. odé€uw.ov: for the tribrach in 
the 5th place, cp. O. 7. 719 n. This is 
the rarest form of it (the last word of the 
verse being a ‘paeon quartus’): cp. 1327: 
Aesch. Zum. 780 éya © ariysos ) Tdhawa 
Baptxoros.—éxOpdov 7”: cp. 1323 modémor 
ducpev7n @. He has avowed his hostility 
to the whole Greek army (1200), and 
can properly call Odysseus zro\éutos,—as 
Menelaus gives that name to Ajax (Az. 
1132). 

1305 ff. GX’ ovv...ye: cp. Anz. 84 
n.—tovs mp. otpatod: for the omission 
of rod, cp. Ant. to n.—1evdoKrpuKas, 
‘lying heralds.’ The word alludes more 
are (as is indicated by év 8 tots 

dyots Bpaceis) to the protest which 
Odysseus has just made ‘in the name 
of the whole army’ (1293 f.), and to his 


Wecklein conj. Ta wey vuv 7%’: Seyffert, Ta pév ye 
7oé: Burges, Ta pév oa 76&’.—é6rov Turnebus: dzrov MSs. 


1310 ¢dicw 8] & is 


threat at vv. 1257 f.:—it is not merely 
an equivalent for ‘false envoy’ (because 
he had executed his mandate by fraud). 
In Attic Tragedy the xjpvé was especi- 
ally associated with unsuccessful bluster. 
Examples are afforded by the herald of 
Aegyptus (Aesch. Supf/. 836 ff.), the 
herald of Creon (Eur. Szppl. 399 ff.), 
and the herald of Eurystheus (id. Herac/. 
55 ff.). Menelaus plays a similar part 
when he forbids the burial of Ajax (Az. 
1047), and he is then attended by a kijpué 
(2d. 1115 mpds Tatra m)elous devpo KypuKas 
NaBov x.7T.A.). With Pevdoxjpvé cp. pevdd- 
paytis (O.C. 1097): for the allusive plur., 
O. T. 366 n.—mpos aixpryv: cp. Z7. 266 
mpos TO&ou Kplow. 

1308 f. elev, ‘so far so good’: cp. 
Eur. Helen. 761 BA. eiev? ra pév on Seip’ 
del KaN@s éxer: similarly it marks a pause 
between statement and comment (0. C. 
1308 n.).—6tTov, causal gen.: cp. O. 7. 
698 drov more | unviv Toojvie mpdyuaros 
athoas éxes. The MS. Smov, though 
defensible, seems less suitable here.—eis 
€wé: cp. 522. 

1310 ff. tiv dic 8’: the elision 
gives quasi-caesura: cp. 276 and ror n.— 
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e€ Hs eBiaotes, ovyt Susvfov tarpos, 
add e& “Ayiddéws, Os peta Covtav O or Hv 
KOU apiora, vov d€ Tav TeOvnKdTOV. 

no nv TOT EPO Tov *dpov evhoyovrrd, oe 
aur ov Té ps ov O€ Gov TUXelv eblewat, 
akovaov, avOpdmoiot Tas pev ek Dewy 
Tuyas Sofeioas eat avayKaioy hépew: 
ooou o Exovatovow eyKewTau PhaBaus, 
WoTrEp ov, TOUTOLS OUTE ovyyvepny EXEW 
OtKaLov ear OUT eTrOLKTipeL TW. 

av 8 yypiwaa, Kovrte cvpBovdrov déye, 
eav Te vovleTn Tis Evvoia heya, 

otvyels, Tokeutoy dvopern CO yyovpevos. 
opws b€ héeEw: Znva S opkiov Kaho: 

Kal TAUT emloTw, Kal ypadouv dpevav evo. 


1315 


eS) 


1311 é& js] Nauck conj. é& wr: 
¢évrwy L and others (including I’, B). 
1314 yoOnv marépa Tov éudyv MSS.: 
Te written above). 
TOV Emo. 1315 avrév Té pw’ MSS, 





é€ 1s, since the vous, or inherited strain 
of the yévos, can stand in poetry for the 
vyévos itself.—éBracres: for the € before 
BX, cp. Zl. 440 macéy éBdaore, fr. 119 
érel 6¢ BAdoToL, O.7. 717 matdds O€ Bao- 
ras: also O.C. 972, Eur. fr. 432, fr. adesp. 
370. So Eur. fr. 698 rrwx’ auplBrnra 
cw@paros. On the other hand, the « of 
mepBrérw is regularly long (O. C 996 n.). 
—ov xl Liovhov tarpos, explaining what 
precedes: (‘thou hast shown, I say, that 
thou dost not spring from) Sisyphus.’ It 
is simpler to supply BAaoray (from é6\ao- 
tes) than iow. The gen. is influenced 
by the prep. before as: for Tatpos, cp. 
3-—petd Lavrov 6. The 6’, though 
wanting in L, seems genuine. For re. 
éé (instead of re. ..Te), cp. Ant. 1096 n.— 
TeOvyKOTwV might be governed by perd, 
but really depends rather on the unex- 
pressed pista axover. The poet may 
have been thinking of Od. 11. 482 ff., 
ceio 6 “Axidred, | od'tis avnp mpomdpole 
pakdpraros ovr’ dp’ dmiaow' | mplv wev yap 
ce (wy érlouey ica Oeotow | Apyetor, viv 
5 are uéya xparéecs vexvecou. 

1314 f. qo0nv: for the aor., cp. 1289 
n.: for the acc., O. 7. 236 (n.): Az. 136 


Blaydes, ofav. 


(in A, corrected from airév 7’ &y’): 


1312 (wvrwy & A: 
1313 viv dé MSS.: viv re Turnebus. 


matépa te Tov éuov Ald. (from A, which has 
Triclinius, yc0nv mwarépa tov amor: 


Nauck, j00nv ye mwarépa 
avrdév 


aé pev eb mpacoovT’ emcxaipw: Eur. Hipp. 
1339 Tos yap evoeBels Peol | OvycKovras 
ot xalpovor.—dpov for éudv is the best 
correction. The phrase rarépa rov dpor 
occurs in £7. 279, 588, 1496, and in the 
first two of those passages audv in L has 
been made from éudy. Cp. 1118 above 
(duds for éuds).—With HoOnv marépa re 
Tov éudov, or HoOnv ye waTépa Tov Euov, the 
rhythm is enfeebled by two consecutive 
tribrachs,—without the justification given 
in 1029 by the pause after dyere. And 
ye would be somewhat weak. 

1315 ov...cov tuxeiv: for the double 
gen., cp. Xen. Az. 5. 7. 33 o0 dé OH 
mavroy oléueOa revEecOa éralvov (‘in a 
case where we expect to win praise from 
all men’): and O. C. 1170 n.—éplepar, 
‘desire,’ with inf., as Thuc. 6. 6 égiéuevor 
...THS TAoNS apcev. 

1316 f. tds pev &k Vedv TUXas Sobet- 
oas: for this order (instead of dofeloas 
TUXaS), Cp. Thue. 7. 23 ai mpd Tov orouaros 
vijes vaupaxovoar: “0! T. 1245 (n.): for éx, 
O.7. 590 n. 

1318 éxovolo.cry, since, though Ph. 
could not have avoided the woes of the 
past ten years, their prolongation is now 
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from which thou springest,—no child, thou, of Sisyphus, but 
of Achilles, whose fame was fairest when he was with the living, 
as it is now among the dead. 

NE. Sweet to me is thy praise of my sire, and of myself; 
but hear the boon that I am fain to win from thee. Men must 
needs bear the fortunes given by the gods; but when they cling 
to self-inflicted miseries, as thou dost, no one can justly excuse 
or pity them. Thou hast become intractable; thou canst tolerate 
no counsellor; and if one advise thee, speaking with good will, 
thou hatest him, deeming him a foe who wishes thee ill. Yet 
I will speak, calling Zeus to witness, who hears men’s oaths; and 


do thou mark these words and write them in thy heart. 


7 é Brunck, Buttmann, Blaydes. 
Triclinius. 
1321 déxe] déyn L. 


1318 éxovciouew L: Exovoigow r: Exovoiaow 
1319 rovros] Tovroow L (the first « made from uv). 
1322 evvoig \éywy Triclinius, and so Ald.: etvodv cou 


Aéywr L, I (whence Schneidewin conj. evooay Néywr): etvora Néeywv A: etvoray 


Aéywr K (with co written above), B. 


1324 Ziva 5] Hartung and Blaydes 


conj. Zjvd 7y’.—Kah@] xadov I, with yp. Karo. 


his own choice. Cp. £2. 215 olkelas 
eis dras | €umimreis. €éxovo.os is in Attic 
either of two or of three terminations: 
cp. Zr. 727 €& éxovolas, 76. 1123 éxovola: 
Thuc. 8. 27 xa@ éxovolay (yet id. 7. 57 
éxovowos...oTpatela): Plat. Rep. 603 C 
Biatouvs 7 éxovolas mpdées. But of dxov- 
c.os the fem. in -la, -tae seems not to 
occur: cp. Plat. Legg. 861 E BAdBa... 
dkovo.o.—eykelvTar, ‘are intent upon,’ 
meaning here, ‘persist in enduring,’ 
though a release is offered to them. Cp. 
Eur. Andr. gt olomep éEyxeluecO’ del | 
Opijvowre Kal ydovor Kal Saxpimace, | mpds 
alfép éxrevoduev’ éuméduxe yap | yuvarél 
Tepys Tov TWapeoTwTwY Kax@v: where the 
sense is, ‘to which I give my days.’ So 
id. 7. 7. 144 We0’ ws Opyjvois &yKemar: 
Ton 182 ols & @yxetwac poxPos. But 
sometimes Eur. uses this verb as simply 
=kKetuar év: Helen. 269 modXdais supdo- 
pats éyxelweOa (‘are plunged in’): and so 
1b. O24. 

1321 f. yplwoat expresses the temper 
which fiercely rejects friendly remon- 
strance (whereas in 226 dmnypiwmévov 
referred to aspect): cp. Od. 8. 575 mer 
boot xaNeTrol Te Kal dyptor ovde Olkator, | 
me prrogewor. So in Plat. Rep. 410 D 
ayptorns is associated with oxdnpdrns.— 
For ovre...te, cp. 1363: O. C. 1397 n. 
Here, as often, the clause with te ex- 
presses the contrary of that with oie (‘so 
Jar from accepting advice, you resent it’): 


Her. 1. 63 ékws unre adAtobeter ere ol 
’"AOnvaio, dtecxedacmévor Te elev: cp. 
id. r. 119 quoted above on v. 950. 

1322 f. evdvola: cp. E/. 233 add’ obv 
etvoia y avde. Schneidewin’s view that 
L’s reading, evvoidv cor Aéywv, arose 
from etootay Aéywr (cp. O.C. 390 evcolas 
x4pw), is more ingenious than probable : 
rather oo. was a mere gloss, explaining 
the object of the evvova.—dvopevy 8’: cp. 
1303. 

1324 Zyva...dpKiov, Zeus, the guard- 
ian of oaths,—who punishes men who 
break them. In the BovAevrnpioy at O- 
lympia there was a statue of Zeds “Opktos, 
with a thunderbolt in each hand (Paus. 
5-24. 9). Cp. O.C. 1767 xa mdvr’ diwy 
Atés "Opxos (n.). Eur. Wipf. 1025 viv 3 
dpxidv cor Lnva Kal wédov yOoves | Suvupe: 
id. Med. 208 ray Znvos opkiay Ogu. 

1325 ypddov dpevav tow: so Aesch. 
Cho. 450 Toair’ aKovwy év ppeclv ypddov. 
More often this metaphor is developed 
by the word déAros (Aesch. P.'V. 780, 
Soph. 7%. 683, fr. 537), or a derivative 
of it (Aesch. Suppl. 179 dedAroupévas, 
Lum. 275 de\Toypagy...ppevl). 

ypadov. The midd. ypdgoua: is used 
in prose also (apart from its legal sense, 
‘to indict’) of writing down something 
for one’s own use: cp. Her. 2. 82, 8. 135 
(svyypawduevov), Plat. Theaet. 142D. So 
amoypapouat, of taking an inventory (Lys. 
or. 12, § 8). 
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\ \ A 4d ” 3 , , 

av yap vores TOO adyos ex Oeias TUXNS, 
Xpvons mehac bets pvhaxos, OS TOV dkahupi 
onKov puraoae Kpv<opios olKoupav ous” 


kat mavriav tobe Thode pyToT * av TVYELW 
VOOOU Bapetas, “€ws av avtos tos 1330 


TUT Y pe aipy, THE O av Ovvy, mad, 
mpw dv Ta Tpotas TEOt €Kov avTos podys, 
Kal TOV Tap yiv evTvyov “AaKhyTLoav 


1327 Xpvons| xpvojs L: xpions r. 
Lambinus and Elmsley conj. ay tuxav. 
Scaliger (abrés Doederlein and Heath). 


Wunder was the first ed. who placed it in the text. 


so Schneidewin. 
1332 éxay airos A: avros éxiwy 


1326 ov yap: for ydp prefacing a 
statement, cp. 1337: O. 7. 277 n.—e€k 
Qelas TUXNS: cp. fr. 198 Tas ody udxwuat 
Oynros dv Oela tixyn; Philoctetes has 
shown no consciousness that his misfor- 
tune was anything more than an ordinary 
accident (cp. 267, 632). He now learns 
that it was ordained by the gods,—in 
order that he might not reach Troy be- 
fore the time appointed for that city’s fall 
(197 ff.). 

1327 ff. tov akartvpy oynkov =70 
UmatOpiov téuevos, the sacred precinct, 
open to the sky. This form axadugjs 
is similarly used by Arist. De Anzm. 2. 9 
(Berl. ed. 422 @ 1), 70 d60gparrixoy alcbn- 
Thpiov akdduges (better dcadudes) elvar,— 
opp. to éxew émixkdduuua. Here it is op- 
posed to bréareyos or creyavds. The word 
onxés, in ref. to sacred places, properly 
means, as here, an enclosure without any 
roofed building (cp. Her. 4. 62), though 
poets SOUS ECS use it asa general term 
for ‘shrine’ fies Lon 300 onkovs...Tpo- 
gwvlov (his cave): [Eur.] Aes. 501 eis 
*AOavas onkdr. fe axadupy at the end 
of the v., cp. 1302 n. 

Kpucios oikoupay odis. The epic ver- 
sion speaks merely of an édodg¢pwr vdpos 
(ZZ. 2. 723). But the Attic poet feels 
that the mysterious significance of the 
event is enhanced, if the serpent which 
inflicted the bite is conceived as the 
gpi\aé of the shrine. Clearly Sophocles 
does not identify Chrysé with any form 
of Athena; Chrysé is, for him, a lesser 
deity: yet the associations of the Erech- 
theum have suggested the word oikoupav. 


1329 dy rvxev Porson: évtuxew MSS. 
1330 ws dy a’rds MSS.: €ws dy wvTds 
€ws was proposed by others also: but 
Brunck, éo7’ av obros 7jALos, and 


1331 rav’rn] L has the « in an erasure, perh. from o. 
L (with I, B, and others). 


Cp: rs56er. 1. 


The sacred serpent in that temple,—re- 
presentative of Erichthonius, and guard- 
ian of Athena Polias,—was regularly 
called olkoupos ddus. Hesych. olkouvpdy 
dpi Tov rhs Todddos pidaKa SpdKovra. 
Ar. Lys. 758 GN’ ob Ovvauat *ywy’ ovde 
Kouwacd’ év médec (in the acropolis), | é& 
ob Tov dduv eldov Tov olKoupoy Tote. 
Her. 8. 41 Aéyouor ’AOnvain bpw péyay 
puraka THs akpotéduos évdtatTacbac 
év 7@ ipw.—For the verb olkoupey, cp. 
OnGrayer 

The sacred precinct of Chryse, with 
the serpent, is depicted on a orduvos 
(wine-jar) of about 400 B.C., now in 
the Campana collection at the Louvre. 
The image of Chrysé stands in the open 
air on a low pedestal; just in front 
of it is a low and rude altar, with fire 
burning on it; close to this is the ser- 
pent, at which Agamemnon is striking 
with his sceptre, while the wounded Phi- 
loctetes lies on the ground, with Achilles 
and others around him. See Introd. 
Sy gill 

1329 maddayv, subject to Tuxetv: cp. 
275 ol’ av’rois tUxot. ‘This is better than 
to make zratdav the object of ruxely as 
= ‘obtain’: since the acc. after ruyxdvw 
is elsewhere a neut. pron. or adj., or art. 
with inf. (At. 778 n.). The correction 
of the MS. évtuxety to av TuxXeElv seems 
certain. In Aesch. P. V. 667 Kel pn 
Oédot, mupwrdyv éx Atos podeiy | Kepauydr, 
és wav éfatordco. yévos, the future sense 
of the simple aor. inf. is sufficiently 
marked by the context.—pjmor’. The 
use of ua here is due to the notion of 
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Thou sufferest this sore plague by a heaven-sent doom, 
because thou didst draw near to Chryse’s watcher, the serpent, 
secret warder of her home, that guards her roofless sanctuary. 
And know that relief from this grievous sickness can never be 
thy portion, so long as the sun still rises in the east and sets 
in the west, until thou come, of thine own free will, to the plains 
of Troy, where thou shalt meet with the sons of Asclepius, our 


1333 7ov...adcx\nmidav L: 


Tov aokAnmiadwy r. 


Toup conj. tav...’Aok\nmeav : 


Vauvilliers, t@v...’AcxAnmod (and so Elms., but with roiv): Porson (Praef. ad Hec. 


p. xxxvi), "AokAnmiddaw 6é roiv rap’ Huw evtuxov. 


Erfurdt (adopting Porson’s later 


conject., Append. ad Toupium p. 445) gave, kal row map huty évruxwy ’AoKkAnmioaiv 


(-AckAnmidaw Dindorf). 


‘feeling confident,’ not to the imperat.: 
see on O. 7. 1455 ToootTiv vy’ oida, pHre 
ww av vocov | unr dAdo méprar under. 

1330 f. éws dv is a certain emen- 
dation of as av, which would mean ‘in 
whatever way,’ ‘however’ (Az. 1369). 
But, ‘however the sun may rise,’ etc., 
could not stand for, ‘so long as the 
sun continues to rise. ws ay never 
means, or could mean, ‘while.’ For 
éws scanned as one syllable (by syni- 
zesis), cp. //. 17. 727, Od. 2. 148. Cp. 
O. C. 1361 €worep (worep MSS.) av £0: 
At. 1117 ws (as MSS.) ay js olds mep el. 
—aitros jAvos. Cp. Her. 8. 143 viv re 
amayyed\e Mapdovlw ws APnvata éyoust, 
éor av HALOS THY aUTHY Obov in TH TEP 
kal viv é&pxerat, pajKkore o“odoyjoew 
juéas Répén. ‘While the same sun rises,’ 
etc.,=‘while the sun rises as he now 
does.’ It is possible that attés may be 
a reminiscence of tiv airhy 6dé6v in Her. ; 
at any rate it is decidedly more forcible 
here than Brunck’s otros, which he il- 
lustrates from Plut. Arzst. 10, Tov 7dLov 
delEas’ Axpis dv ot Tos Tav’THy TopevynTat 
Tiv mopelay, “A@nvaioe modeunoovor Ilép- 
gus. The gesture implied by otros would 
be superfluous here, since in saying tavry, 
tHde, he points to the east and to the 
west. (For the combination of these 
pronouns, cp. 841 n.)—alpy: there seems 
to be no other classical instance of this 
intrans. use; but cp. dvicxw, avéxw (of 
sunrise). 

1332 éxav aitos, a pleonasm (used 
also by Eur. Ph. 476), like, ‘of thine 
own free will.’ The oracle had made 
the consent of Ph. a condition (612): 
the use of fraud was an unauthorised 
device of Odysseus (103). 

1333 évtvxev with gen., instead of 





the usual dat., as in Her. 4. 140, quoted 
on y. 320, where see n. The gen. here 
(like that with ouyrvxéy there) has a 
special warrant, since the idea is that of 
‘obtaining their aid.’ 

Tov Tap qpiv... AckAnmdav: cp. Z/. 
2. 731 (referring to the warriors from 
Tricca, Ithomeé, and Oechalia in Thessaly), 
Tov 0 at? iyyeloOnv’ Ackdyr160 dvo Taide, | 
lntip ayabw, ILodadelpios 76¢ Maydwy.— 
The form ’AckAnrléns, for “AcxAnmddns, 
occurs nowhere else, and is wrongly form- 
ed from ’AckAnmés. The rule for masc. 
patronymics is as follows :—(1) Stems in 
a and -to- take the suffix -da-, when a 
becomes a, and -vo- becomes -ta-: as 
’"Apyed-dn-s, from ’Apyéa-s, Mevorid-67-s 
from Mevoirio-s. (2) All other stems take 
-L0d, as Tavrad-ldn-s from Tdvtado-s. But 
the first formation is sometimes used by 
poets instead of the second, for metre’s 
sake: e.g. Xadkwdovriddnys (7. 2. 541) for 
Xadkwoovridns, Tehauwriddns (zd. 9. 623) 
for Tehaywvidys. And the converse licence 
is attested by Etym. Magn. p. 210. i1 
(quoted by Herm.): of 6€ rrounral wodddxes 
amoBddovat TO a, olov, HptxPoviddns 
(from "Epix Odvi0-s), "Epix ovtdns. [The 
writer wrongly adds TeAauwriddns, Te- 
Aapuwvidns, as if the latter were the 
irregular form.] ’Ep:xAovidat occurs in C. 
Z. 1.411. The form ’AckAnzldns, then, 
though incorrect, may well be genuine. 

This verse implies that both the sons of 
Asclepius were to have a part in the cure; 
and so in 1378 f. the plural is used. But, 
in the prevailing form of the legend, Ma- 
chaon alone was the healer; probably 
because, in post- Homeric poetry, Machaon 
was the representative of surgery, as his 
brother was of medicine (cp. Preller, 1. 
p- 409). So Lesches in the Little //zad, acc. 
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vooov padayOns those, Kal Ta Tépyapa 
ee ee) PYF 


\ lal , , > > \ , 
Evv totade Té€ous Evy T emol Tépoas 


pavys. 1335 


c > > lal AQ? » > > \ 4 
ws 8 otda TavTa THO ExovT eyo dpdow. 
avnp yap mpv eoTW éK Tpotas adovs, 
“Ehevos dpLoToMavTts, Os heyen Tapas 


os det 


yever Pau TavTa* Kat Tpos TOLTO. ETL, 


ws €OT avayKn TOU TapeaTa@Tos Hépous 1340 
4 c “~ =~ x vA > ec \ 

Tpotav alovar Tacav: 4 didwo Exo 
4 ¢ , x , las A 

KTelvety EavTov, nv TAdE evo On éeyav. 

TOUT ouv eel kdrow ba, ovyX wpel Bédwv. 

Kady yap n ‘TiKTHOLS, EXyjvev eva 


Kpilevr’ apLoTov TOUTO pev TALWVLAS 


re) 


1345 


eis yetpas ehOet, eira THY TokVGTOVOV 
7 c / ip ¢ / “A 
Tpotay édovta Ké0s vméptatov haPet. 
ey \ 2 / ? a) iy ” 
@I. w oTvyvos alwv, TL pe, TL OnT EXELS AVW 
/ > > as 3 yY lal 
Brérovra, KovK adnkas eis “Avdov pode ; 


1334 padaxdys] paraxOijo L (with gl. avon): altered to wadaxéelo by a later hand. 


Blaydes writes weragrys: Tournier conj. 
with a written above w by the rst hand. 


map huiv.—torw] éorw L.—Wecklein con}. avijp yap éorw ju, 
voluntas verba naucleri (604) comprobandi’ 


to Proclus, p. 481 ed. Gaisford : the Or- 
phic Ac#cxa, 342 ff., where Machaon uses 
a powder made from a stone called dgufjris: 
Tzetzes, Posthom. 580 ff., where the stone is 
éxufris: Propertius 2. 1. 59. An epic poet, 
Dionysius, represented Apollo as putting 
Ph. to sleep, when Machaon amputated 
the diseased part (Tzetzes on Lycophron 
gir: schol. Pind. ?. 1. 109). Quintus 
Smyrnaeus is singular in making the healer 
Podaleirius (9. 463). 

The scene of the cure occurs on a 
fragment of a bronze mirror (found in 
south Etruria, and ascribed to the 5th or 
4th cent. B.C.), now in the archaeological 
Museum of the University of Bologna. 
Tt bears an Etruscan legend, Pheltute 
(Philoctetes), AZachan (Machaon). The 
healer is in the act of bandaging the 
hero’s foot; a sponge and a box of oint- 
ment rest on a sort of camp-stool (dippos 
éxNadias) between them. (Milani, A7Zz¢o 
di F., pl..111. 49; pp. 104 ff.) 

This verse has been thought inconsist- 
ent with 1437: but see n. there. 

1334 f. vooov padaxOfjs: the gen. as 
after verbs denoting cessation or respite: 
Ai. 274 Kdvémvevoe THs vooov: Eur. O7, 


-ravaxOns. 


1335 garys] pwvnic L, but 
1337 avnp yap ayy Elms. con}. dvip 
‘ut perspicua sit 


(Ars p. 62). 1339 def] Wecklein 


43 o@pua Koudic0y vocov: so Away, 
etc.—€bv totode togows, with its aid : cp. 
Xen. An. 3. 2. 8 ody rots Srdas...dikyv 
éeriGetvat avrots. But ovv with dat., in 
ref. to arms, is oft. no more than éywy 
with acc. ; ¢.g. 77. 11. 251 orH 8 evpat 
aviv douvpl.—trépoas gavys: the phrase 
suggests the glory of the exploit; cp. 
1064 : Thuc. 2. 11 KaddNoTov...modXovs 
dvras évi Kbouw xpwudvous palvecOat. 

The language here is not strictly logical. 
It implies that, before the wad\a can come, 
he must not only have been relieved (ua- 
ax O7s), but also have taken Troy. The 
explanation seems to be simply that the 
writer was thinking of the victory as an 
event which was to follow closely on 
the cure. So, having used padaxO7s, he 
subjoined xal...époas davys, instead of 
making the second statement independ- 
ent of mply dy (e.g., Kal mera mépoas 
gavet). It is much as if one said, ‘ You 
will never be cured until you find health 
and glory at Troy,’—instead of, ‘find 
health at Troy,—where you will also find 
glory.’ Schneidewin and others compare 
At. 106—I110: Oavety yap av’rdv ov rk 
ww Oé\w...1plv dv...vOTa pouwrxbels Odvy. 
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comrades, and shalt be eased of this malady; and, with this bow’s 
aid and mine, shalt achieve the capture of the Ilian town. 

I will tell thee how I know that these things are so ordained. 
We have a Trojan prisoner, Helenus, foremost among seers ; 
who saith plainly that all this must come to pass; and further, 
that this present summer must see the utter overthrow of Troy: 
or else he is willing that his life be forfeit, if this his word 
prove false. 

Now, therefore, that thou knowest this, yield with a good 
grace; ‘tis a glorious heightening of thy gain, to be singled out 
as bravest of the Greeks,—first, to come into healing hands,— 
then to take the Troy of many tears, and so to win a match- 


less renown. 


PH. O hateful life, why, why dost thou keep me in the light 
of day, instead of suffering me to seek the world of the dead? 


writes xo7 (which Blaydes cites from K). 
Aéywr) T. 


1348 ri we, ri] Toup conj. 7 mw’ er: 
jKas| apne kao (stc) L. 


1342 evo dNéywr] Wevdh Evy (yp. 


1344 7 "mlxryots| Blaydes con]. qmikAnows (as=‘reputation’). 
1345 KpiBevr’ a&piorov | Nauck con]. KAnOEvT’ apioTéwr. 
and so Nauck, Wecklein. 
Herwerden conj. é¢fjxas. 


1347 «déoo from kXéovo L. 
1349 a¢- 





The parallel would be closer if, there, 
we had gowx 7 Kal 64v79,—meaning pot- 
vixOn Kal evra Oaveira. 

We cannot remove the difficulty by 
supposing that wadaxAjs denotes merely 
alleviation, not cure; for the poet clearly 
thinks of the cure as preceding the victory 
(919 f.: 1345 ff-: 1424 ff). 

1336 ds 8’ oiSa Tatra x«.7.’. The 
report of the prophecy given by the pre- 
tended @uzopos in 603—613 was true as 
far as it went, but designedly incomplete. 
Neoptolemus, we must suppose, derived 
his knowledge from the Atreidae or Odys- 
seus (cp. 114 ws épacker’): who, however, 
had omitted to tell him that the aid of 
the bow was indispensable to his own 
success (112 ff.). 

1337 f. yap as in 1326.—quiv totw 
(‘we have a man,’ etc.), rather than nui 
éoriv (when the verb would be merely 
auxiliary to ddovs).—’HXevos: see on 
604 ff. : dprorépavtis = dpirtos pavris, 
like ddnAduavris (Aesch. Ag. 1241), Op- 
Obuavris (Pind. LV. 1. 92), etc. 

1339 ds Set yevérOar tatrTa: 
Ph. consents to come (1332): if he does 
not, then Troy cannot be taken (611). 
The change of Set to xpq is unnecessary, 
since de¢ can equally well denote what 


is ordained by fate: cp. 998: 1397: 
OE S25. 
1840 f. G€épovs: so Verg. Aen. 3. 8, 


wix prima inceperat aestas. The general 


Loe OF 


tradition was that Troy fell about the 
end of May (late in the Attic month 
Thargelion) : see Plut. Camzl/. 19 (where 
Ephorus and other writers are quoted for 
the statement), and Clemens Alex. Sov. 
I. 21, p. 139 (where Acoviictos 6 ’Apyetos 
is cited : cp. Miiller /rag. Hist. 111. p. 
26). Tarav, adverbial: cp. 386.—8(8ac° 
..€auTov, offers himself, kretverv, (for us) 
to slay : cp. 618: Ar. Mud. 440 Tourl 76 
y éuov cGy’ abrotow ii mapéxw TUmTeW. 
1344 ff. Kady yap 1 mlikryots. The 
further gain (émixrqjats) is the fame which 
he will win, in addition to being cured. 
This is indicated by the place of the 
words “EAAnvev éva | kpilévt’ dapiorov 
(for va with the superl., cp. O. C. 563 
f.,n.). Then the clause relating to the cure 
is co-ordinated with the clause relating to 
victory ; see on Ant. 1112. We should 
say rather, ‘that, whz/e you are cured, 
you should a/so win fame.’ For totto 
pev followed by etra, cp. Ant. 61 n. 
for elta (without dé), £2. 261 f; mpara 
pev...eira. Ellendt says, ‘xrfjow inter- 
pretatus schol. errat’: but the schol.’s 
words are, 7 ‘mikryow* 1 KTiow THs 


66&s: which is exactly right. 
1348 f. w otvyvos aidy: for the 
nom., cp. 1186, 1213. aid is here 


tinged with the notion of ‘fortune,’ cp. 
179.—dvo: cp. Ant. 1068 Tov avw (the 
living): 22. 1167 ipi? yo0 dvw.— 
doykas...podetv: for the inf. (which was 
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GN eikdOw Or ; 
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, TOS ATLOTHOW hoyots 1350 
aA x > \ , 

Os EUVOUS BY ELOL TapyvErer ; 

<iTa, TOS O Ovo popos 

els pas a8 epfas Ele | 


TO TPooHyopos 5 3 


TOS, @ TA TAT ares apd’ €“ol KUKAOL, 

Tour eLavarxnoen Oe, Tourw “AT peas 1355 

epg Suvorta, Tauotv, ov pe aATONET AY ; 

TOS TO Tava@det ree To Aaepriov ; 

ov yep pe Tayos TOV TapeOovtav Sdxver, 

aA ota xe7 traetv pe Tpos TOUT@V ETL 

d0K@ mpohevo cen ols yap n yvoun KaKav 1360 
He 


LYTHP yernrat, TANG TaLdever * 


“ KAKOUS. 


Kat gov 6 eywye Oavpaoas eyw TOE. 


1353 7] Schaefer conj. tod, and so Blaydes. 


MSS.: dud’ éuod A, Harl., Ald. 
Tidyos xr: m ér’ ddyoo L. 


unnecessary) cp. Her. 1. 194 70 mXovov... 
ameiot KaTa TOV ToTamov Peper Oat. 

The one feeling which now makes Ph. 
waver is reluctance to repel the kindly 
entreaties of Neoptolemus. His hatred 
of the Greek chiefs is undiminished by 
the knowledge that they were uncon- 
scious instruments of destiny. Nor is he 
moved by the assurance of health and 
fame. 

1352 f. eixalw: cp. O. C. 651 n.— 
els has...elur, into the public gaze; cp. 
581: Xen. Aves. g. 1, where 76 ds 
(‘ publicity = 2 del eupavys civar, as 
opp. to 7d oraviws dpicla.—to@ Tpoor- 
yopos; the dat., as in Plat. Theaet. 140A 
gpirous Te Kal zm poonybpous ahAjAas: but 
bndevos mpoorjyopos in O. 7. 1437- Cp. 
Thuc. 6. 16 womep dvatuxotvTes od mpoo- 
ayopevouefa: and the prosperous Creon’s 
words in O. 7. 596, viv we mas doma- 
GeTOL. 

1354 f. 6 Ta wdvT iSovrTes...KdKAoL. 
Although 7a mavra dud’ éwol could stand 
for Ta aud’ éuol mavra (cp. Ant. 659 n.), 
the interposed t8évres here requires that 
dp’ enol should be taken with it : liter- 
ally, * ye that, in my case, have seen all,’ — 
hier, WE that have seen all the wrong done 
to me’ (Ta wepl éué raOy, schol.). Of the 
two readings, dud’ éuol (L) and aud’ éwod 
(A), the first has the better Ms. authority ; 
and though the second is more euphoni- 
ous, that fact does not warrant a prefer- 


1356 zacly made in L from zraclp. 
1360 xaxGv has in L been corrected (by S) 


1354 dud’ éuol L, with most 
1358 pe 





ence. As used by Soph., audt with gen. 
= ‘concerning’ (554): with dat., either ‘con- 
cerning’ (Az. 684 aN audl perv TrovToow 
eU oxnoer), or ‘around’ (Amz. 1223 etc.). 
The sense ‘ concerning’ is fittest here. 

kvkAot has been explained as ‘ years’ 
(schol.), ‘the orbs of heaven’ (Brunck, 
Buttmann). Camerarius saw the true 
meaning. Cp. O. C. 704 6 yap alév 
épwv KtKdos (‘eye’) | Nevaoer viv Mopiov 
Avs. O. 7. 1270 ff. : éraucev dpOpa Twr 
avTou KUKAWwY, | avdw@y Torah’ dBovver’ 
ovK OWowrToviv | od’ ot’ €racxev oA d7rot’ 
eOpa Kaka. 

Instead of saying, zolos duuace Bé- 
mov (O. 7. 1371 n.) Evvécomar Tots "ATpéws 
maiiv, he asks how his own eyes could 
endure to see it. These are the words of 
one who has brooded for years on every 
aspect of his own wrongs, —wrestling with 
misery in solitude. His own faculties are 
his comrades. Compare 1004 @ xeipes: 
Tr. 1090 (Heracles in his agony), @ vara 
kal orépv’, & pirou Bpaxioves, | bmets éxel- 
vou 6n Kabéorat’, K.T.A. 

1358 ov ydp pe TaAyos «.7.. ‘How 
can I return to the Atreidae? or it is 
not merely a question of forgetting the 
past ; I dread the future.’ He does not 
mean that he has ceased to resent the 
former wrongs, but only that his present 
resolve is influenced /ess by resentment 
than by fear. 

1360 f. 


ois ydp...kakovs: ‘for when 
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Ah me, what shall I do? How can I be deaf to this man’s 
words, who hath counselled me with kindly purpose? But shall 
I yield, then? How, after doing that, shall I come into men’s 
sight, wretched that I am? Who will speak to me? Ye eyes 
that have beheld all my wrongs, how could ye endure to see 
me consorting with the sons of Atreus, who wrought my ruin, 
or with the accursed son of Laertes? 

It is not the resentment for the past that stings me, 
—I seem to foresee what I am doomed to suffer from 
these men in the future; for, when the mind hath once 
become a parent of evil, it teaches men to be evil thence- 


forth. 


from kaxov : hence Seyfiert reads xakod. 


has kal td\Aa).—xaxot’s Dobree and Doederlein: kaxd Mss. 
1362 «al cod S Mss. (except B, which has xal cod vy’). 


And in thee, too, this conduct moves my wonder. 


“1861 74))a mss. (except Harl., which 
See comment. 
Porson (on Eur. Ov. 614= 


622 Dind.) conj. mat, cod &: Nauck, oé@ev 5’.—76de] rade Triclinius. 





a man’s mind has (once) become a mother 
of evil deeds, it trains him to be evil in 
everything else,’—z.é., in all subsequent 
deeds. For kaxovs as proleptic predi- 
cate, cp. At. 475 n.; Eur. Med. 296 
maidas Tepiooa@s éExd.ddoKer Oat cogous. 

A decision between the conject. kakovs 
and the Ms. kakdé demands care. I pre- 
fer kakovs, for these reasons. (1) kakd, 
if retained, would naturally suggest this 
sense :—‘ When a man’s mind has once 
given birth to evil (counsels), it trains ¢he 
rest also (z.e., his actions) to be evil.’ 
But the antithesis here is between the 
earlier and the later bad deeds; not be- 
tween bad counsels and bad deeds. (2) 
The effect of kaxovs is to indicate that 
7tdAXa stands in antithesis, not with ka- 
key only, but with the whole preceding 
clause, and thus to suggest its true sense, 
viz., ‘in all that follows.’ (3) It is true 
that the image, pytyp yévyntrat, is then 
no longer consistently maintained; but 
this very failure to persevere with a 
metaphor is Sophoclean (cp. n. on O. 
T. 866). prtnp yévnrar is a poetical 
equivalent for, ‘make a beginning of.’ 
Hence the poet felt that he did not re- 
quire azaé, though we should naturally 
add ‘once.’ The same delicate economy 
may be observed in Ant. 584 ois yap av 
getcOn Oebbev Sbuos, &ras | ovdev édXel- 
mec: ‘For when a house hath (once) been 
shaken from heaven, there the curse fails 
nevermore.’ The change of kakovs into 
Kako, might easily have been caused by 
7Ta\Xa.-—See Appendix. 


Jase bv 


1362 kKalcood8’. The formula xai... 
6é means ‘and...a/so,’ with an emphasis 
on the intervening word. This is the 
only instance in Soph.: it occurs, how- 
ever, in Aesch. P. V. 973 (kal cé 0 ev 
TovTos héyw), Hum. 65: Eur. El. 1117 
(kal od © avOddns pus): Ar. Pax 250: 
and oft. in Attic prose. The usual ac- 
count of it is that the cai= ‘also,’ while 
6é=‘and.’ This suits those instances in 
which, as here, xal...dé is preceded by 
a full stop, or by a pause; but it is less 
natural where kai...dé links a new clause 
to a preceding one in the same sentence ; 
as in Thue. 4.24 kal udduora évipyor (rods 
Zupakocious) of Aoxpol t&v ‘Pyywwv kara 
éyOpay, kal avrol 6é éveBeBArjKetay K.T.d.: 
id. 9. 71 Orws pH waytamacw immoKpa- 
TavTaL, Kal xpyuara dé dua airidey Te 
Ev\\eEwy at Kal wap’ AOnvalwy €Oy, K.T.r. 
Examples of the latter class clearly sug- 
gest that in the combination kal...dé, cat 
was the conjunction, while dé, ‘on the 
other hand,’ added the force of ‘also.’ 
Cp. the well-known use of 6é with the 
pron. after a voc.: Avtvyévyn, od 8 &v- 
Odde | pidNaooe, O. C. 507 n. 

Bavpdcas ¢xo=reatuaxa (emphatic) : 
cp. Plat. Phaedr. 257 C tov Nébyov dé cov 
moat Oavudoas exw, and 26, 258 B Tefav- 
pakétes. This constr. of @avydgw with 
gen. of pers. and acc. of thing is common 
(Plat. Phaedo 89 A, etc.): the gen. is pro- 
perly possessive (‘I wonder at this zz 
you’). We find also the gen. with a 
dependent clause in place of the acc. 
(Xen. ZH. 2. 3. 53 bduwv...davudgcw el un 
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xpnv yap ge BAT aurov mot eis Tpoiayv podety, 
NaS T daretpyew* ol yé wou KaiBpioar, 


TAT pos yepas ovA@VTES* [ot TOV aO\.ov 


1365 


Atav? om\wv cov TAT pos VOTEPOV diy 
‘Odvacews expwav: | €lTa TOLDOE OV 

et _Euppaxnoor, KO avaryKaLers TOOE ; 
pn Onta, TEKVOV" ah’, a pou Ewdpooas, 


Teurov Tpos olKoUS* 


KQUTOS €v LKUpw [LEVOV 


¥ nr 5 A 5 / Yh 
€a KaKOS avTous aTo\Ava bat KaKous. 


xourw durdynv pev e€ EHOv KTHOEL xapw, 
KOU KaKOUS eTapehav 


dutdnv be TaTpos® 


1370 


dd6€ets Gpovos Tols KaKols TeduKevat. 


NE. 


héyers prev eikd7’* GAN opas oe Bovdopar 


nr nw > ~ ie 
Geois TE TiTTEVTaYTA Tots T Emots hoyots 


ditov per avdpos Tovde THAD exe yOoves. 
nH Tpos Ta Tpolas media Kal Tov ’ATpéws 


PI. 


1375 


€yOuarov vLOV TOOE dvaTHVve TOOL; 


NE. 


, ¥ x 
TavoovTas adyous 


\ A QA 5 4 8 > » , 
Tpos Tous pev ovv oe THVOE T EumvoVv Baw 
> 
KATOOWCOVTAS VOCOU. 


+0 > / / 

®I. @ dewov aivov aivécas, ti dys Torte; 1380 
a lal ¢ na 

NE. @ oot te Kapot *AdoP opa@ Tedovpeva. 


1364 of ye Brunck and Heath: 
1365 ff. [ol rdv GOXor.. 
interpolated. 


MSS. some have 7éée, 


ol Te MSS.—kabUSpicay] Kal’ bBpicav (sic) L. 
-€xpwav'] Brunck was the first to reject these words as 
1366 xd’ Brunck: kal uw’ MSs.—avayxdfes] Cavallin reads dvay- 
«doets.—765e] In L there is an erasure after the o: 
others (as A) rdée. 


it may have been w. Of the later 
1367 dd\X a& wo Evvepooas MSS. 


Blaydes, on his own conject., reads ad\Ad w’, 6 Evvqvecas (this verb was proposed 





BonOjoere); and the gen. alone (Lys. or. 
7 § 23 Kal rovrou mév ob Oavudfw).—rd8e: 
this advice of thine that I should go to 
Troy. 

1363 f. xpyv: cp. 418 ée.—For 
pyre...Te cp. 1321 n.—ol ye=€érrel éxetvor: 
cp. O. C. 263 (n. on ol7wes): the plur. is 
implied in Tpolav: cp. zd. oa —kabd- 
Bpicav with gen., as O. C. 

1365 tatpos yépas, the ei wrought 
by Hephaestus, which were a gift of 
honour to Achilles (cp. note on céSas 
bméprarov in 402). It would strain the 
words to render them, ‘a gift of honour 
(bequeathed to thee) from thy sire.’ 

[ot tov aOAvov...ékptvay.] It can hardly 
be doubted that these words are spurious. 
See Appendix. 

1366 advaykdfets with double acc.: 


cp. O. 7. 280. The present tense, ex- 
pressing endeavour, is quite compatible 
with et? (‘dost thou intend to go..., and 
art thou trying to force...?’).—1ré68e (L) 
= 70 lévac Evupaxnoovra. The occur- 
rence of the same form in 1362 is no 
argument for rade: cp. 88 n. 

1367 fvvwpooas has been needlessly 
changed to Euvgvecas, 2 weaker word. 
The sense here is, ‘thou didst make a 
compact with me, confirmed by thine 
oath’® (813, 941). This is but a slight 
deflection,—surely permissible for poe- 
try,—from the ordinary sense, “to take 
an oath along with another person.’ 

1368 méempov without ue: cp. Sor n. 

1369 %a kakas «.7.A. The absence 
of caesura has the effect of allowing the 
words to fall from the speaker’s lips with 
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It behoved thee never to revisit Troy thyself, and to hinder 
me from going thither; seeing that those men have done thee 
outrage, by wresting from thee the honours of thy sire; [they, 
who in their award of thy father’s arms, adjudged the hapless 
Ajax inferior to Odysseus :|—after that, wilt thou go to fight at 
their side,—and wouldest thou constrain me to do likewise? 

Nay, do not so, my son; but rather, as thou hast sworn to 
me, convey me home; and, abiding in Scyros thyself, leave 
those evil men to their evil doom. So shalt thou win double 
thanks from me, as from my sire, and shalt not seem, through 
helping bad men, to be like them in thy nature. 

Ne. There is reason in what thou sayest; nevertheless, 
I would have thee put thy trust in the gods and in my words, 


and sail forth from this land with me, thy friend. 
PH. What! to the plains of Troy, and to the abhorred son 
of Atreus,—with this wretched foot ? 


NE. 


Nay, but to those who will free thee and thine ulcered 


limb from pain, and will heal thy sickness. 
PH. Thou giver of dire counsel, what canst thou mean? 
NE. What I see is fraught with the best issue for us both. 


also by Herwerden). 


Nauck, reading d\N’ & pou Evyjvecas, proposes to read in vy. 


1368 méupov mpods olkous mw’, airos év Zkvpw wévwv, and to delete v. 1369. 
1369 dmé\dAvoAa] ard\d\voGe L, with ae written over € by the rst hand. 


1371 diurdqv Se] Surdqv re B. 
ouotos Ellendt, Bergk, Campbell. 


kKatjoowfovTas MSS. 


1372 duos MSS., and most of the edd.: 
1373 ce Bovoua] The rst hand in L had 
omitted oe, but has added it above the line. 


1379 xkdtrocwcovras Heath: 


1381 )w@o6’ 6p@ is Dindorf’s correction of kah@s ope 





a certain deliberate emphasis: cp. ror n. 
By amodAvoGat he means the failure and 
ruin at Troy with which the gods will 
visit the Greeks: cp. 1035 ff. For ka- 
KQ@s...Kakovs cp. 166 n. 

1370 £. Simdqv pev...dumdrqv Se: 
epanaphora (cp. Az¢.200n.). The xdpis 
will be 6urA7q because he will have res- 
cued Philoctetes, and also forsaken the 
Atreidae. Here he thinks of his father 
as still living: cp. n. on 1209 f. 

1374 motevoavta, ‘in reliance’ 
upon the divine oracle, and upon the 
report of it given by N. (1336—1343). 
Though miorevw sometimes=‘ obey’ (77. 
1228), it is unnecessary to suppose that 
sense here. 

1377 The words TOS SveTHvw Trodl 
(dat. of circumstance) have a compressed 
dramatic force. ‘What,—go to Aga- 
memnon,—when I bear about with me 
this plague which caused him to cast me 
forth ?? 


1378 f. piv ovv: O. 7. 705 n.—oe 
tyvde Tt eyrrvov Bao: the phrase re- 
calls those in which Ph. himself had 
spoken of the ulcered limb as if it had 
a being distinct from his own (786, 
1188, 1202). Cp. O. C. 750 del oe kn- 
devouca Kai TO ody Kdpa.—v was short 
in wvov and éumvos (as in Lat. fzter), 
though long in ww (as in puteo, prté- 
dus): Empedocles 336 vor, ér\eTo Xev- 
xov: Andromachus (flor. crc. 50 A.D.) 
ap. Galen p. 876 kal poyepwv orépywy 
amoNverat éurvoy ihiv.—KaTorwcovTAas 
is a necessary correction here (cp. cr. n.). 

1380 aivov aivéoas. Though one 
sense of aivos was a story with a moral 
(Hes. Of. 200), it could hardly have been 
used as it is here, in the sense of ‘ advice,’ 
unless the meaning had been helped out 
by the cognate verb. Cp. Aesch. CA. 
555 alvw 6€ kpimrew Taode cuvO7jKas éuds 
(‘I recommend ’). 

1381 d...A\@o0’ dpa Tehovpeva (pres. 
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PI. 
NE. 
PI. 
NE. 
OI. 
NE. 
Pl. 
NE. 
PI. 
NE. 


\ a / > i , 
Kal tavta Né€Eas ov Katarcyxvver Oeovs ; 

a / > s 2). A Meee a / 4 
TOS yap TIS alayvvoT av *wdhedov didous ; 
héyeus 0° “ATpeidais odedos 1% "mw ewol Tdd€; 
coi mov, pidtos y’ av: yw hoyos TowWade pov. 
TOS, OS ye Tots eyOpotot p’ Exdovvar Oédets ; 
@ Tav, SiwdoKov py OpaciverOar Kakots. 
OdEls pe, YlryvooKW OE, TOLTdE Tos hOyots. 
ovKovy eywye: dnt 0 ov oe pavOavew. 
ye > > / > / SQ 7 
eyo ovk “Atpeidas exBaddvras odd pe; 
> > > 4 > 4 4 > 4 
ahd’ exBadovres eb Tah THGOVT Opa. 


1385 


1390 


(L, etc.), which in some of the later Mss. (as in A) was further corrupted into Ka)’ 
6p. The 0 of Ago’ having been lost through the following O, Ago was conjectur- 
ally changed into kad@s. Dindorf cp. Ar. Ves. 529, where ri xlornv has become 
Thy Kkaxlornvy in the Ravenna MS. 1382 xar aloxivy L (cp. 1364).—Oeovs] 
A writer in the Classical Fourn. (vol. V. p. 39) conj. pldous. 1383 wdedav 
pidous Buttmann: wpPedovmevos MSS. Other conjectures are, weNoumévous (Heath): 
wperoupévwy (Wecklein, Avs p. 76): wped@v twa (Wecklein, in his ed.): wpPedav 
gitwy or dddAoy BPeEAGY (Blaydes): @ Pid’, @Peh@v N. Macnicol (Class. Rev. vol. iv. 
p- 48). 1384 éyes 6’) & is wanting in I’ and V*.—ddedos 7) ’m’ éuol] Herm. 
conj. dpeNos 7) kamol: Cavallin, wpedeiv 7) "mol: Blaydes writes, @péAnw’ 7 ’uol.—7dde 


L: réde r. 


part.), ‘what I see is in the way of being 
accomplished with the best results’ for 
us: z.€., what promises such results, if it 
be done. The pres. part., implying that 
the action is already in train, suits the 
speaker’s hopeful tone. I should not, 
then, take teAovpeva, as fut. part. with 
pass. sense; esp. as there is no clear ex- 
ample in Attic of reAodma as fut. pass., 
while reAovpevos as pres. part. pass. is 
frequent (e.g. O. 7. 797, Zl. 1344). 
1382 f. Kal tatra Aéas x.7.A. The 
question of Ph. is, ‘ Art thou not ashamed 
before heaven of pretending that a return 
to Troy is for my good?’ (For karat- 
oxvver with acc., cp. O. 7. 1424.) Now, 
if we retain in 1383 the MS. adeAovpevos, 
Neoptolemus replies,—‘ Why should one 
be ashamed, when he is vecezving a bene- 
nt?’ This would be a sentiment like 
that of Odysseus in 111, ray Te dpgs els 
képdos, otk dxveiy mpére. But the re- 
joinder of Ph. shows that N. cannot have 
so spoken; for Ph. asks,—‘ Dost thou 
mean a benefit Zo the Atreidae, or to me?’ 
N.’s words, then, must have been to this 
effect,‘ Why should one be ashamed, 
when he is conferring a benefit?’ If, 
therefore, @deAotpevos is to be kept, it 
must be midd., not pass., ‘ benefiting.’ 


[Dindorf, on the authority of Duebner’s collation, ascribes réde to L, 


There are some instances of rare midd. 
forms in Soph. (as modoupévg...ppevt= 
mwobotcn in Zr. 103): but they usually 
occur in contexts which exclude the pass. 
sense. Here, a midd. wPedovpmevos would 
be too ambiguous. The pass. sense of 
that form was familiar, whereas the midd. 
sense is unexampled. 

Of emendations, Heath’s @deAoupévous 
is the most attractive at first sight. But, 
if @eovs be left in 1382, then wWpedoupé- 
vous could refer to nothing else: and such 
phrases as 7w...daluovr...cUmpaxos méXw 
(O. 7. 244), or 7@ Oe BonOwy (Plat. 
Afol. 23 B), certainly do not warrant a 
description of the gods as ‘benefited’ 
when they are obeyed. @dedAovpévav 
(gen. absol.), ‘when people are being 
benefited,’ would be too vague. 

I am persuaded, then, that the fault in 
odedovpevos is not confined to the termi- 
nation. Buttmann’s conjecture, @edav 
dfXous, gives precisely what is required ; 
since ¢l\ous, in N.’s mouth, might well 
suggest Ph.’s reply in 1384, Aéyers 0” ’A- 
tpeldacs x.7.A. The origin of the cor- 
ruption may have been the resemblance 
of the syllables EA and IA, leading a 
careless scribe to erase the second of 
them. 
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PH. Hast thou no shame that the gods should hear those 
words? 

NE. Whyshoulda man be ashamed of benefiting his friends ? 

PH. Is this benefit to the Atreidae, or for me? 

NE. For thee, I ween: I am thy friend, and speak in friend- 
ship. 

oe How so, when thou would’st give me up to my foes ? 

NE. Prithee, learn to be less defiant in misfortune. 

PH. Thou wilt ruin me, I know thou wilt, with these words, 

Ne. J will not; but I say that thou dost not understand. 

PH. Do TI not know that the Atreidae cast me out? 

NE. They cast thee out, but look if they will not restore 


thee to welfare. 


and the statement has been repeated by other editors. But the rdde in L is clear, 
and there has been no erasure (see Autotype Facsimile, p. 95 A, 1. 12 from bottom). 
Prinz, in Hermes XIX. 254, reports correctly. The error perhaps arose from a con- 
fusion with v. 1366, where see cr. n.] 1385 coi mov] Wecklein conj. col yw: 
Seyffert reads oé6v tot.—roidode wor L, with most MSS.: towdcde wov A, and Ald.: 


todo’ éuod Brunck. 


corrected from @ ray. 
erasing to, added yoo above. 
1390 éyw ov ’Atpel6as Herm., Dindorf. 
das, and so IT, K. 
with the earlier edd. 


1386 és ye] Erfurdt conj. 6s we: Gernhard, dv ye. Tots 
éxOpoict uw’ Valckenaer and Brunck: rots éy@potcw Mss. 
1388 )dyos] In L the rst hand wrote Now, and then, 
1389 ovkovy éywye] Nauck conj. od d7j7’ éywye. 

éywy ov xarpeldac L, z.e. éywy’ ovx ’ATpel- 
éywy’ ’Atpeldas A, with most of the later Mss.: and so Brunck, 
1391 cudcovo’}] In L the rst hand wrote owovo’: the second 
o has been added by S. The omission was doubtless accidental. 


1887 6 ray] 3 ray L, 


But it should be 





1384 déyes 8’ x.7.d.: ‘Is this bene- 
fit of which thou speakest for the Atrei- 
dae, or one that concerns me ?’—ém’ épol 
=‘in my case’: cp. O. C. 414 kal Tair’ 
ép’ huiv PotBos elpnkws Kupet; The prep. 
éri might govern ’ArpelSats also (cp. 
O. 7. 829 n.), but is better taken with 
the pron. only. L’s reading, tdde, is 
possibly right (cp. O. C. 885 dp ovx 
UBpis 746’;): but I prefer téde in this 
direct reference to the last speaker’s 
phrase (wpedav). 

1385 cotmov. The particle conveys 
the assurance with a shade of friendly 
irony (‘¢y good, I should rather think ’)— 
which marks surprise at Ph.’s question. 
Seyffert overlooks this when he objects 
to mov here as having ‘dissimulationis 
aliquid.’ 

1386 ds (didos el), ds ye: cp. 663 
n. 
1387 © trav: a familiar, but not 
homely, form of address: cp. O. 7. 1145 
n. Cp. Curtius Ztym., 5th ed. (1886), 
vol. II. p. 336 (Eng. tr.): ‘If... ray 
(also & ’réy) has anything to do with 
€rns, Lange’s theory that *érdy is an 


expansion of the st. fera, like meyordy 
from péyoros, is the most probable one.’ 
(In earlier editions he had inclined to the 
theory that vay is an old form of 7v, 
tuvn.) Others favour the view that ray 
comes from Td)\av. 

Opactver Oar KaKots, to become too 
bold, to show contumacy, amid troubles. 
The dat. is not causal, but rather a dat. 
of circumstance, expressing the idea, ‘in 
time of misfortune.’ Cp. the use of the 
dat. with regard to festivals (Ar. dv. 1519 
Oecuopoplas vnorevomev: Ant. 691 n.). 

1388 odes pe, ‘wilt work my ruin 
by these persuasions, —?.e., if thou prevail 
on me to go to Troy.’ The addition of 
oe to ytyvwoxw has been suggested by 
the common idiom, yiyvwoKw oe OTe dels: 
the sense is not, ‘I now see through 
thee’; and the dat. rotoSe rots X. should 
therefore be taken with édels, not with 
yeyvockw. 

1389 ovKovv éywye, ‘1, az least (oi), 
will not ruin thee ’—though possibly thou 
mayest ruin thyself. Cp. 872 n. on ovk- 
ouy ’Arpetoat. 

13890 ¢éyo ovk: cp. 585 n. 
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Ol. ovddrol’, ExdvTa y wore TV Tpotav idetv. 

NE. 7i énr dv nets Spwpev, et o€ y & Noyous 
meloew Sunooperba pander av eyo; 
ws peor E“ol pev TOV hoyav Myngar, oé oe 
cny, @oTep non Cys, avev TwTnptas. 

OI. Ea. pe Tao xew Tau? direp radew pe Sev: 

ao qveods jou deEvas eps Ouyav, 

Tepe TpOS OlKOUS, TAVTA fLOL mpagor, TEKVOD, 
Kal fr) Bpdduve pnd emysvnaOns ere 
Tpoias: ais yap por tTeOpyvytau yoous. 

NE. «i doxet, oreixwoper. PI. 


Gy —X \ 
@ YEVVALOV EipyKwS ETS. 


noticed that an Attic inscr. of 456 B.C. gives ow (=aw.) as the fut. of cwfw (C.L.A. 


I, 2, B, 7; Meisterhans, p. 80). 


poet. 1394 zrelcew MSS.: 
field conj. 0édw. 


Schaefer conj. mel@euw: 
1395 ws pgor’] Bergk conj. dpior’. 


1392 idetv] L has éXely, with ldetv written above 
it by the rst hand: IT éXetv, with yp. édOetv: 


A (and most Mss.) lée. Burges conj. 
Nauck, zetcat.réyw] Wake- 


He also proposed ape 


or (with a note of interrogation after 6 Quer, and only a comma after dé w). 
g p y my 


émol mev x: éuol (without bev) L: &uovye Triclinius, 


Blaydes reads, @pa ’orw gue 


Mev. 1396 (7v] Schneidewin once proposed é4y (sc. (v), scanned as a monosyll. 


1397 de?] Wecklein reads xp7. 


1392 ovdérod’, exdvTa y’. In saying 
odcovc, N. meant, ‘they will restore 
thee to health, and to honour.’ Ph. re- 
plies, ‘Never,—if I must visit Troy of 
my own free will.’—dore expresses the 
condition: cp. n. on O. C. 602 més dra 
a” av Teuwatab’, wor’ olkeiy Slxa; The 
comma is better placed after ovdé:o6’ 
than after éxdyta yy’, since the latter 
thus gains emphasis. Cp. 1332.—t8eiv is 
right: the variant éAetv arose from the 
likeness of A to A, helped, perhaps, by 
a reminiscence of vv. 347, 998, 1347- 
podety would be feebler. For this use 
of léety (‘to set eyes upon,’ ‘visit ’), cp. 
O. T. 824 el...mor puydvre pijore revs 
épovs ldety. 

13893 Spopev: for the form, cp. 
895 n.—év Adyous: cp. 60 n. 

1394 telcev Suvycopera. The 
fut. inf. is probably sound. It is made 
easier by the fact that d¥vamat is used in 
the fut. tense ; not because the fut. indic. 
can be regarded as attracting the inf. 
into the same tense; but because, ‘we 
shall not be able to persuade,” implies, ‘we 
cannot hope to persuade.’ Cp. Thuc. 
3. 28 yvdvres € of év Tots mpdrynaow or’ 
dmokwitcetv Suvarol dvres, el 7 aTromo- 
vwoOjoovTat THs EvuBdoews, KwduvevoorTes 


1399 réurew| Blaydes conj. méupew. 


k.7.. (where the MSs. agree in dmoxw- 
hicew, and dmoxwdvew is merely a con- 
jecture). If ameloew were to be altered, 
metoat would be more probable than 
melBerv. See Appendix. 

Suvnr oper Oa... .Aéyo: cp. 1221. 

mbes f. ws, causal (‘for’), referring 
to Té.. - OpQuer, which implies, ‘It is 
vain to ao more.’—pqor’ é.0 3) pev «7A: 
the sentence is a compressed form of 
paora éuol éorw, ait (or avrov) per... 
Anéar, o¢ 56 Hv, K.T.r. 

1897 mdcoyxev denotes the continu- 
ance of the sufferings : maQetv, the sum of 
those sufferings, regarded asadoom. So 
dpdoavre mabey (Aesch. Ch. 313). Cp. 95 
éSapaprety...vixdy. —B8et: cp. 1339n. 

13898 f. yveras=évyyvecas (cp- 122), 
auodynoas.—Bryav: cp. 813.—épareuv. 
Here the inf. merely defines the action 
to which the pron. @ refers: the zd. inf. 
was therefore unnecessary: and the pres. 
inf. has been used, rather than the aor., 
because ‘sending’ is thought of as a pro- 
cess, not as a momentary act. Similarly 
the pres. (or aor.) inf. is sometimes used, 
rather than the fut., when the notion of 
fut. time is sufficiently expressed by the 
principal verb: cp. Thuc. 3. 13 ware ovK 
elkds avrov’s mepiovclay vedv exe, TV 
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PH. Never,—if I must first consent to visit Troy. 

NE. What am I to do, then, if my pleading cannot win 
thee to aught that I urge? The easiest course for me is that 
I should cease from speech, and that thou shouldest live, even 
as now, without deliverance. 

Pu. Let me bear the sufferings that are my portion; but 
the promise which thou madest to me, with hand laid in mine, 
—to bring me home,—that promise do thou fulfil, my son; and 
tarry not, nor speak any more of Troy; for the measure of my 
lamentation is full. 


NE. If thou wilt, let us be going. PH. O generous word! 


1401 reOpivnrac L, with most MsS.: TeOpy\nrar K (marg.): re@pvd\dnTra Harl.: 
teOpvAnrat Herm., whom Seyffert and Hartung follow.—dédyors L, but with marginal 
note by S, yp. yéous* mod\d did Tpolav mérovOa gpnolv. YT also has Néyous, yp. 
yoos: A and B, Aéyos: most of the later Mss., dots. 1402 el doxel...émos. 
Porson (Praef. ad Hec. p. xlv) first pointed out the metrical fault, and in AZ/scell. 
Crit. p. 197 proposed to omit ef doxe?, so as to make an iambic trimeter. Keeping 
the trochaic tetrameter, Erfurdt would change & yevvaioy to & uéy’ ayavov: Wecklein, 
to @de. PI. xedvov: B. Todt, to #6. PI. kNewdy : Nauck, to PI. toft xedvdv: Blaydes 


(after a writer in Class. Fourn. V. 39), to PI. eb 7’, & pidrar’...ér7. 





tyuets...€mecBadynre: and id. 1. 81 otrws 
elxds "A@nvatous...uire...dovhedoae K.T.d. 

1400 f£. Bpdbvve, here intrans., as in 
Aesch. Suppl. 730 el Bpadivomer Bog, 
Plat. Rep. 528 D orevdwy...uaddov Bpadv- 
vw, etc. Others take it transitively (‘ de- 
lay us,’ or ‘delay the matter’). So raxvvw 
also is either trans. or intrans.—re0py- 

rat, impersonal.—yédots is better than 
Aoyots, which may have arisen through the 
scribe’s eye wandering to v. 1393. The 
very name of Troy renews the memory of 
his sorrows; and lamentation has been 
his portion too long. He would fain turn 
to thoughts of home. Some supply Tpola 
as subject to tefpnvnrat: this seems less 
fitting here. If te@pvAnrar were read, 
then, indeed, Tpofa would be the subject ; 
‘its name has been heard often enough in 
my laments’ (satis decantata est...). But 
this v. 7. seems to have arisen merely from 
the corruption TeO@p7yAnra. 

1402 ed Soxet, orelxwpev. In a 
trochaic tetrameter the end of the fourth 
foot regularly coincides with the end of 
a word. This verse breaks the rule. The 
only other exception is Aesch. Pers. 165, 
Tatra jot Oud pépiyu’ appaorés éorw év 
gpeclv, where Porson wished to place 
dur after ppectv, and Hermann, to read 
pépyuva ppactés. Hermann holds that the 
breach of rule here is excused by the pause 


after orelxwpev. This I believe to be 
the true explanation. As oreixwuev is the 
signal that the prayer of Ph. has at last 
been granted, it demands emphasis. The 
unusual rhythm—which would be too 
harsh in a continuous verse—here serves 
to accentuate the joyful surprise of Phi- 
loctetes. 

A reference to the critical note will 
show how unsatisfactory have been the 
attempts to alter the words, & yevvatov 
eipykas eros. Porson’s fine instinct re- 
frained from any such attempt; he felt 
that, if the verse was to be amended, 
only one remedy was tolerable,—viz., to 
strike out et SoKet, and leave an iambic 
trimeter. In favour of this view, it might 
be said that a scribe, or an actor, who 
wished to make v. 1402 into a tetrameter, 
might have been led to ef doxet by a remi- 
niscence of 526 and 645: though we can- 
not concede to Burges that the spurious- 
ness of el doxe? is bewrayed by the lack of 
the usual d\\d before it. The absence of 
add merely renders ef doxe? a little more 
abrupt. 

But the real difficulty in Porson’s 
view arises from a consideration of the 
whole context. The transition from iam- 
bic to trochaic metre marks, as usual, a 
stirring moment,—here, the moment of 
setting out for the ship. It seems clear, 
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NE. 
NE. 
NE. 


dv epee vov Baow onP. J. eis ooov y eyo cbeva. 

aitiav de TOS “Ayauov pevtopra 5 PI. a) ppovtions. 

TL yap, éav TopOaa. yapav thy eunv; Pl. eyo 
TApav 1405 

tTiva Tporwpednow eps; PI. Bédecr Tots ‘Hpakdéovs 

mas eyes; PI. eipEw wehdlew. NE. oretye tpookv- 
oas xOova. 


NE. 
NE. 


HPAKAH®S. 
LYATe ye, Tply adv TaVv HnuETeépwv 
dins pv0wv, mat [lotartos* 

a ) > \ \ @ , 
dacKkev & avdnv tHv “Hpakdéovs 
> n~ 4 4 ~) + 
akon TE KAVeL hevVooew T OW. 
TV onv © HKw xdpw ovpavias 
Edpas mpodirav, 

\ lA vA , , 
Ta Avs te dpdcwv Bovderpara co, 
Katepntvcov & odov nv oréddeEu 
ov 0 epav pvbwv emdxovcor. 


1410 


1415 


1404 detioua r: gpevEwuar L. 1406 rpocwpéd\now] A later hand in L 
has wished to make pda wéAnow, the reading of Harl. and of the older edd.— 
tptes] Eptecs L. Blaydes conj. é&ers (as Cavallin reads), or otvets.— Hpaxéovs Brunck: 
NpakAelors MSS. 1407 clp&w medagew] L has: elpéw mend Few ono maTpac : | 
GN’ el [el made from od by an early hand] dpato rad’ womep avdaic | oretye 


mpockvoag xOova. 


The words between weAdfew and oretye occur in all the Mss., with 





then, that the words which first announce 
the departure should open the trochaics, 
rather than close the iambics. So in 
Eur. Phoen. 588, after the iambic dia- 
logue between Iocasta and Eteocles, the 
first trochaic verse spoken by the latter 
is the sign that his fatal resolve is taken,— 
Lrep, od Abywr €0 aydv «.T.r. Cp. also 
(OS TUS eBay 188 

1403 avrépetde, plant firmly (on the 
ground). Lucian (perhaps with a remi- 
niscence of this v.) uses the word of one 
who refuses to move,—r® mde avrepeldwy 
apos ToUdados (Karddous § 4). Cp. An- 
thol. 12. 84 éml -yaiay,...txvos épeddpe- 
vos. ‘This is better than to render, ‘lean 
thy steps on mine.’ 

1405 rl yep, édv x.7.\. Cp. Ar. 
Nub. 1445 th O*, qv exw roy iT | \é- 
yov cE viKnoo. hood (also tl yap, qv K.T.r. 
1. 351).—éy® mapev: for the interrup- 
tion of the sentence, cp. 210 n., 1226. 


1406 tpocwdéAnow: a compound 
found only here.—épfes: cp. Aesch. Pers. 
786 mhpar’ Epéavtes. 

1407 After meddle the Mss. have 
ons matpas. NE. add’ el Spas raid’, weo- 
mep avdgs. This is probably an interpo- 
lation, which may have arisen in the first 
instance from ofs mdrpas, a gloss expla- 
natory of weddfew, the rest being then 
added, to supply a supposed defect of 
metre. Some of the attempts which have 
been made to expand the words, dA’ ef 
Spas Ta00’, womep avdas, will be found in 
the Appendix. Seyffert’s is the best,— 
arn el od 5H | Tadra Spacers, Bomrep avdgs : 
but no one of them is very probable. 
To the objection that, without these 
words, oretxe becomes too abrupt, we 
may perhaps reply that the decision of 
Neoptolemus has really been taken; these 
last misgivings which flit across his mind 
are not causes of serious hesitation. Thus 
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NE. Now plant thy steps firmly. PH. To the utmost of 


my strength. 
NE. 
PH. Heed it not. 


NE. What if they ravage my country? 


there— 


Ne. And what help wilt thou render? 


shafts of Heracles— 


NE. What is thy meaning ?—PH.—I will keep 


But how shall I escape blame from the Achaeans? 


PH. I will be 


PH. With the 


them afar. 


NE. Take thy farewell of this land, and set forth. 


HERACLES appears above them. 


HE. 


Nay, not yet, till thou hast hearkened unto my words, 


son of Poeas: know that the voice of Heracles soundeth in 
thine ears, and thou lookest upon his face. 

For thy sake have I come from the heavenly seats, to show 
thee the purposes of Zeus, and to stay the journey whereon 
thou art departing; give thou heed unto my counsel. 


only two variations, viz. (1) razpidos for mdrpas in B and L?: (2) rad’ as, instead of 


Tavd’ womep, in Vat., V%, V4. 
first to reject the words as interpolated. 
pare, mplv vy av. 1410 dips r: 
dyrnv, and avdjv re for dkog Te in 1412. 
1416 karepyricwy r: KaTnpeTiowy L. 


the simple ore?ye—implying his inward 
contentment with the answer, eipfw med- 
gew—is in truer harmony with the context 
than a form of words which would suggest 
that his consent depended, even now, on 
an explicit assurance. 

Tpookvoas x8ova: cp. 533: Ar. £9. 
156 Ti iv mpdoKvoov Kal Tovs Oeovs. 

1409 pre yex.7.A. This is one of 
the instances in which the appearance of 
the ‘deus ex machina’ is not preceded 
by any notice in the text. Similar cases 
are those of Athena in Eur. /. 7. 1435 
and Suppl. 1183, and the Dioscuri in 
Helen. 1642. It may be inferred that 
in these instances the apparition was a 
sudden one,—effected, perhaps, by the 
actor coming out upon a high platform 
(@eodoyetov) at the back of the scene. 
When, on the other hand, the approach 
of the deity is described in the text (e.g. 
Eur. Androm. 1227 ff.), he was probably 
lowered, or raised, by machinery. (Cp. 
A. Miiller, Griech. Bithnenalterthiim., pp. 
151 ff.) The nine anapaests here are 
spoken as Heracles moves forward.— 


For the conjectures, see Appendix. 


dle L. 


Dindorf was the 
1409 pw ye, tplv dy] Blaydes writes 
1411 addy] Cavallin conj. 
1412 Nevooew 7’) Nevooey Te L. 


With regard to the dramatic fitness of 
this interposition, see Introd. § rr. 

1411. doe 8’: inf. as imperat.: 
cp. 57- For this use of @doxew, as= 
‘deem,’ cp. O. 7. 462 n.—&koy Te KAveL. 
If we had simply, avdjv re kdvav, evo- 
cew 7 ow, the misplacing of the first re 
would be of a common kind (cp. O. 7. 
258 n.): the further peculiarity here is 
that dxon Te kdvew suggests 6p0adols 
Te Nevooew, as if the object of both verbs 
were the person. 

1413 tHvony...xdpw: Zr. 485 Kel- 
vou Te kal ony é& icov Kowhy xapw: Eur, 
Ph. 762 tpép’ d&iws viv cod te THY 7 euhy 
Xap. 

1415f. ta Ads te bpdowv. The son 
of Zeus comes from heaven to declare, 
with his own lips, that Zeus ordains the 
return of Philoctetes to Troy. Thus a 
wholly new motive is brought to bear on 
Ph., who hitherto knew merely (at second 
hand) what Helenus had _ prophesied 
(1336 ff.).—Wv oré\Xer: cp. Ap. Rh. 4. 
296 aré\NecOau THVvd’ oluor. 
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Kal Tpara peev Go. Tas euas eEo TvYAS, 
O@OUS Tovngas Kat dvefeh Pav TOVOUS 


alavatov a.peTnv ET XOD, WS Taper? opav. 


1420 


\ 4 4 ; yy aA > > 7 al 
Kal col, oad tobi, Tout odeiherar taletv, 
> rn , A o> 5) A , , 
€K TOV TOVwY TaVO eEvKEad HéaOAar Biov. 
> \ A \ AQS > \ \ \ QA 
éeMav d€ avy THO avdpi mpos TO Tparkov 
Too pA, Tp@rov pev VOmoU TAVTEL huypas, 


apeTn TE Tpatos exxpileis OTpaTEvpLaros 


1425 


Ilapu ev, os THVO aiTLos KaKaV edu, 
TO€owot Tots E“otar voodrets PBiov, 

, / a , b) > / ‘ 
Tepoets TE Tpotav, oxvAa T els pedafpa oa 
méuwes, apioter exhaBov orTparetpartos, 


tA \ \ ie y 4 
Hotavre TaTpl Tpos TATpas Owns whaka. _ 1430 
a & av hdBys od oKdda Tovde TOV oTpaTor, 
1418 \é&w] Dindorf conj. Néyw: Bergk, delf&w: Schneidewin, ov...ckéWar. 1420 dpe- 
Tv] Erfurdt conj. a\«iv: Hermann (formerly), aifép’: Faehse, aiyAnv: Frohlich, 
nBnv: Wecklein, a@dvaroy éoxov eldos: Blaydes, a0. écxov ddéav: Todt, timiy dé. 
écxov. Burges supposes a lacuna after this v. 1421 oir] Blaydes conj. rat’. 


1422 é€x] Wakefield conj. 


kax.—rTavd] In L, 


Tv was written first, and & 


inserted afterwards, apparently by S.—ev«\ed] made from ev«déa in L. 





1418 kal mpata pév would properly 
have been answered in 1421 by éeita 6é 
(kal gol rovTo émayyé\Nouat): but mean- 
while the thought of sequence in the 
topics yields to that of parallelism between 
the two cases; and so in 1421 we have 
simply kal gol, x.r.\.—The phrase tds 
épds A€Ew tdxas might naturally seem 
the prelude to a fuller recital: but the 
meaning is simply this :—‘I have to tell 
thee that, after many sufferings, I have 
been received among the gods; and for 
thee, too, suffering is to end in glory.’ 

1420 adavarov apetrv, ‘ deathless 
glory.’ The difficulties felt regarding 
dperjv have arisen from the words as 
maperO’ Opav, which imply some visible 
sign, and thus suggest that dé@dvaros 
dpeT} means something more than ‘un- 
dying fame of prowess.’ But no emen- 
dation is probable (see cr. n.). And the 
soundness of the text will appear from two 
considerations. 

(1) The use of dper7 as=‘ reputation won 
by merit’ was familiar: ¢.g., Lycurgus In 
Leocr. § 49 (quoted by Cavallin) ta yap 
aOda Tov mohéuov Tols ayabois dvdpdow 
éotl édevdepla kal dper}. By an easy 
transition, this idea of fame won by 


deeds passed into that of ‘distinction’: 
cp. Theog. 29 pnd aloxpotowy én’ épyuace 

pnd’ ddlxouow | ryuas und dperas €Axeo und’ 
dpevos: ‘and do not, by shameful deeds 
or unjust, grasp at honours, or dstznctzons, 
or wealth’; where the v:wal refer to office 
or rank, and the dperal, as the context 
shows, also denote pre-eminence recog- 
nised in some external form. 

(2) The force of the epithet should be 
observed. When Plato says, barép dperijs 
adavdrov...rdvTes mavTa moovow (Synzp. 
208 D), the ad@davaros dpery is the reputa- 
tion which survives oz earth. But here 
adOdvaros adpery is ‘the distinction of one 
who has been made immortal’: 2.e., 
‘deathless glory’ here means ‘glorious 
immortality.’ Thus the peculiar sense of 
dper7jv is helped by that sense which the 
context gives to d@dvarov. 

érxov, (‘ingressive’ aor.,) ‘came to 
have,’ ‘won’: Ant. 1229: Az. 465 eoxe 
orépavoy evkelas.— as Taper®” dpav: a 
laurel-wreath perhaps sufficed as symbol 
of the apotheosis: see n. on 728. 

1421 f£. totr’ is explained by the 
next v.; cp. To#ro in 1440.—ék, not 
merely ‘after’ (720), but ‘as a result 
of,’ ‘through.’—evKAead Oérbat, make it 
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First I would tell thee of mine own fortunes,—how, after 
enduring many labours to the end, I have won deathless glory, 
as thou beholdest. And for thee, be sure, the destiny is ordained 
that through these thy sufferings thou shouldest glorify thy life. 

Thou shalt go with yon man to the Trojan city, 
where, first, thou shalt be healed of thy sore malady; 
then, chosen out as foremost in prowess of the host, with 
my bow shalt thou slay Paris, the author of these ills; thou 
shalt sack Troy; the prize of valour shall be given to 
thee by our warriors; and thou shalt carry the spoils to thy 
home, for the joy of Poeas thy sire, even to thine own Oetaean 
heights. And whatsoever spoils thou receivest from that host, 


1425 dpery re] Wakefield conj. dpery dé. 1427 vocgiels r: voodioces L. 
1428 époas re] Wakefield conj. wépoes 6é. 1429 éx\a8ev Turnebus: 
éxBadov MSS.: ékANaxwv Valckenaer. 1430 z)dxa L, and most Mss.: mAdxas A 
(and Harl., mpds mAdkas Oirns mdrpas). 1431 rotde Tov orparov] For rovde 
tov, Schneidewin conj. tod dyov (as Blaydes reads), or modeuiov, or Tod Tpwwy: 
Burges, Tov’ dm’ Idaiov: Hermann, rodde Tod oréddov. Wecklein, & 5’ dv Nd 8ys Nagupa 


Oatov orparov. 





glorious: cp. 532. (Not, ‘lay down, 
end, thy life in glory,’ as Ellendt takes 
it.) 

1424 f. mpartov pév...dpery Te. The 
wea here is not correlative to ad 6’ in 
1431: it is followed by ve: cp. 1058 n. 
So in 1426 ff., Ildpw pév...mépoers re. 
Possibly te ought to be 8€ in one of the 
two places, or in both: but, in each 
case, the ve may be a trace of the 
somewhat careless writing which appears 
in this speech.—ékxpt@els, as Menelaus 
was for the povowayla with Paris (//. 
3), and Ajax for that with Hector (Z/. 


1426 IIdpw: the slaying of Paris 
by Ph. was told by Lesches in the Zz¢¢/e 
Ziad, and must have come into the &- 
Aoxt77Tns év Tpola of Sophocles.—atrios 
Kakov: cp. Alcman fr. 31 Avomapis aivé- 
mapis, Kakov “EA\\dde Bwriavelpy. Attius 
Philocteta fr. 18 Part dyspart, st impar 
esses tibt, ego nunc non essem miser. 

1428 ff. oxvdAd tT’ «.7.’. These spoils 
constitute the dpicreta. For the custom 
of hanging up such oxdda in temples or 
houses, cp. Aesch. 4g. 577: Theb. 278: 
Eur. /. 7. 74: Verg. Aen. 1. 247 ff., 3. 
286 ff., etc. 

éxAaBov is a more probable correction 
than éxAaxyav of the Ms. €kBadov. The 
force of the compound is, ‘having received 
from the hands of the army,’—as a reward 
due to him. So éxAauBdvew is said of 
receiving what is surrendered under a 


treaty (Isocr. or. 5 § 100 ryv “Aciar... 
mapa Tay ‘“EXNjvwv év rais cuvOjKas 
egéXaBev) : or of receiving ‘in full’ (Plat. 
Legg. 958D dikas...éxhaBdvrT.). Cp. Her. 
8. 123 where, after Salamis, the orparnyol 
meet at the Isthmus, dpicrjia Sdcovres 
TQ diwrdry, and vote by laying Pda 
on Poseidon’s altar. 

mépabers seems here to mean ‘convey’ 
(implying triumphal pomp): though else- 
where this use seems restricted to the 
escorting of persons (1368, 1399). It 
may, however, mean merely ‘send’ in 
advance (as in the 7vach. Heracles sends 
his captives before him with the «#pué).— 
Ilotayrt: Ph. thus learns that his father 
is indeed alive. 

1431 a 8 dv AdBys «.7.d.: ‘and 
whatsoever spoils thou receivest from 
that army (the Greek o7paretuaros of 
1429), (from those spoils) take memorials 
of my bow (z.e., a thank-offering for its 
work) to my pyre.’ A portion of the 
oxvXa is to be dedicated to Heracles on 
Mount Oeta; where in historical times 
such relics were doubtless shown at the 
so-called Pyra (Liv. 36. 30: Introd. 
§ 1). 

After the relative clause, a 5 dy AdBys, 
we understand, not radra (in apposi- 
tion with wynueta), but a partitive gen., 
Tovrwy. This construction is a simple 
and natural one. For the partitive gen. 
thus understood, cp. n. on 1161 f., and 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 20 quoted there. The 
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TOEwV cwov pepper Tos TuUpav env 


Kat col TAT , 
OUTE 


Kop.ule, 
Tapyveo * 


Axidhews TEKVOY, 


yap ov TOVO aTEp obévers 
c la \ , , ¥*¥sp eS , 
eXeww TO Tpotas medtov ov@ ovtos oébev: 


1435 


GAN ws héovte GUVVOMwW hvrdooeToV 


wa \ \ \ , 5) 
OvUTOS Ge Kal ov TOVO. 


eye ro “Aokhymov 


TavoTipa mepaseo ons vOooU mpos “Thtov* 
TO OevTepov yap Tous EOS AUTHV Xpeav 


TOkois aho@vat. 


TOUTO roo * évpvoel, 


OTav 


1440 


an la > a“ \ \ , 
TmopOnre yatav, evoeBety Ta mpos Oeovs: 
ws Ta\\a TavTa SevTEp Nyetrar TaTHpP 


1433 7rai7’] ratr’ Heath, and so Buttmann. 


1437—1440 éyo 0 ...dd\Gva. 


1436 cuvvduw)] cuvyduer L. 


Jacob (Quaest. Sophocl., 1822) suspected that these 
words were spurious; this is also the view of Leutsch (PAzlol. x1. 777). 


Schenkel 


(Zettschr. f. die Oesterr. Gymn., 1876, p. 699) would recast the whole passage from 





sentence could have no ambiguity for a 
Greek audience, familiar with the custom 
that, after a victory, a fart of the spoil 
(usually a dexdrn) should be dedicated 
to the gods. Cp. Her. 8. 121 (after the 
battle of Salamis) dveddcavro tHvy dylyv 
kal Ta akpolly.a amwéreuwav és Aedpods. 
Xen. Anadb. 5. 3. 4 Thy Oexatny ww TO 
’"Amé\Nwve e€et ov kal TH Edeoia Apréude 
diéXaBov of orparnyol, TO wépos Exagros, 
guddtrew tots Oeots. As Cavallin re- 
marks, the passage was rightly under- 
stood by the schol. on 1432, é€k Tév 
dpiorelwv Kope tiumoov. For the simple 
gen., TovSe TOV oTparod, after AdBys, cp. 
0. 7. 580 éuod Komiverar, 2b. 1022 d@pév 
mot, ig@, Tav éuav xeipav AaBdv: 70. 
1163 édefdunv 5é rov.—For other views, 
see Appendix. 

1433 ff. Kalool TavT x.7.\. Hera- 
cles now addresses Neoptolemus in a 
parenthesis which extends down to 1437: 
then, at the words éy# 8’, he again turns 
to Philoctetes. Two views of these words 
are possible. I prefer the first. 

(1) tatr’ refers to the general tenor of 
the preceding verses, from 1423 onwards, 
—viz., that Ph. is to go to Troy with N., 
and there triumph. ‘And to ¢hee (as well 
as to Ph.) I give these counsels’: z.e., it 
concerns thee, too, to note that he must 
accompany thee to Troy. In kal col the 
kal=‘and’: but the emphasis which falls 
on gol makes it equivalent to ‘ thee also.’ 
If xai meant ‘also,’ the asyndeton would 
be too harsh. The change of tavr’ to 


taut’ seems needless. A modified form 
of this view refers tavr’ only to v. 1431, 
as if Heracles meant that Neoptolemus 
also must bring spoils to the pyre: but 
this seems less fitting. 

(2) tavr’ refers to what follows: the 
aor. tapyvera is then like drwmoca in 
1289 (n.): and the ydp after ore merely 
introduces the statement (1049). I do 
not share Buttmann’s feeling that kal ool 
ought then to be wot 8: but the whole 
context appears to render the first view 
more natural. 

Heracles confirms what Odysseus had 
said (115). In glorifying Philoctetes, it 
was necessary to respect the legend which 
ascribed the capture of Troy to Neopto- 
lemus (who was the hero of the IXov 
mépots, by Arctinus). 

For 76 Tp. meSlov, cp. 69 n. 

1436 ocvvvopw, ‘having the same 
pasture ’—here, ‘seeking their prey on 
the same ground.’ Cp. Arist. Ast. 
An. 6. 18 of ratpo... dvTes oivvopot. 
This primary sense of the ad). is here 
blended with the derived sense, ‘partners.’ 
The image is Homeric: cp. ZL. 10. 297 
Bav p twev ws te Néovte O’w Sid viKTa 
HéNawvay (Odysseus and Diomedes): cp. 
7. 5. 548. So Aesch. Cho. 938 dta)ovs 
Aéwy (Orestes and Pylades): imitated by 
Eur. Oy. 1401 éovres “ENXaves Sto dt- 
d0uw.—vrdooerov. Since neither can 
prevail without the other, each has the 
other’s welfare in his keeping. We can 
perceive that the poet’s mind glances 
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thence take a thank-offering for my bow unto my pyre. 

(And these my counsels are for thee also, son of Achilles ; 
for thou canst not subdue the Trojan realm without his help, 
nor he without thine: ye are as lions twain that roam together ; 
each of you guards the other’s life.) 

For the healing of thy sickness, I will send Asclepius 
to Troy; since it is doomed to fall a second time before 


mine arrows. 


But of this be mindful, when ye lay waste 
the land,—that ye show reverence towards the gods. 


All 


things else are of less account in the sight of our father 


1431 to 1441. 


mopOetre L, with 7 written over e¢ by S. 


Dindorf rejects these three vv. 


from the metaphor to the thought of a 
dikaos Kayabds mapacrdrys (Ant. 671 0.). 

1487 ~Aokdynmov. In the Lad 
Asclepius is a mortal, an duvpwy inrnp 
living in western Thessaly, whose two 
sons, the physicians Podaleirius and Ma- 
chaon, go thence to Troy. But Sophocles 
here thinks of Asclepius as a god, whom 
Heracles is to send from heaven. Prosaic 
objections have been made to this passage, 
on the ground that in 1333 it was said that 
Ph. was to be healed by the Asclepiadae. 
But it might be replied that those were 
merely the words of Neoptolemus, who 
was giving his own interpretation to a 
vague prediction of Helenus that Ph. 
would be healed. Even, however, if the 
oracle itself spoke of the Asclepiadae, 
there is no poetical unfitness in this further 
promise—that the healing god himself 
should visit Troy, to direct and inspire 
their skill. 

Tradition placed Sophocles in a near 
relation to the cult of Asclepius. The 
poet is said to have been invested with 
the ‘priesthood’ (iepwovvn, Vit. Soph. § 6) 
of the hero Alcon, a healing-god akin to 
Asclepius; indeed, the name “AAxk-wy is 
cognate, if ’AckAnmtds be ’ANeg-HL0s, by 
metathesis of ccx=€: cp. Preller 1. 423 n. 
2. A paean to Asclepius by Sophocles 
was extant in antiquity (Lucian Zc. 
Dem. 27 etc.), and legend declared that 
the god had visited the poet’s hearth (Plut. 
Num. 4 § 6). 

1439 106 Sevtepov. The first occa- 
sion was when Heracles himself made 
war on Laomedon, and, after taking Troy, 
gave the king’s daughter, Hesione, to 
Telamon (42. 1302: //. 5. 638 ff.). Cp. 


1440 évvocid’ Elmsley: évvoeicd’ Mss. 


1441 ropdfre] 
1442—1444 ws rd\Xa...dmd\\uTaL. 


Pind. 7. 5. 36 (the Aeacidae) dls ré\w 
Tpwwy mpdbov, éomdpevor | ‘Hpaxdqe mpé- 
Tepov, | kal cdv’Arpeldas. Propert. 3. 1. 
32 Troia bis Ovetaet numine capta det.— 
avTyV=Tiv wodwv, or Tpolay, implied in 
*TXvov, which is regularly neuter (454) in 
post-homeric poetry. The exception in 
Eur. Aznar. 103 occurs in a quasi-epic 
hexameter: conversely, “I\coy aimd in 7. 
15. 71 Occurs in a suspected passage. 

1440 f. évvoeid’, as a correction of 
the MS. évvoeic 8’, is commended by the 
fact that, out of five other places where 
Soph. uses this compound, there are 
two (O. 7. 559, Ant. 61) in which the 
act. form is proved by metre; while in 
a third, 77. 578, évvojoao’ is not likely 
to have come from évvoyfeio’. On the 
other hand, the midd. was not less Attic 
than the act.; and, if évvoeicd’ here were 
not followed by an aspirate, it would have 
been rash to alter it. 

evoeBety. As the schol. observes, this 
warning derives force from the tradition 
that, after the fall of Troy, Neoptolemus 
‘slew Priam, when he had taken refuge at 
the altar of Zevds épxeios.’ Neoptolemus 
himself was afterwards assassinated at 
Delphi: whence the proverb Neomrodé- 
pecos Tlovs (Paus. 4. 17. 4), Meaning, 7d 
mabeiv omotdy Tis Kal €dpace. The outrage 
of Ajax Oileus on Cassandra, in the 
temple of Athena at Troy (Eur. Zo. 70), 
was another instance of dvocéBeca. 

1442 ff. os Takka wavta x.7.A. The 
ground for the precept (evceBeiv) is given 
by #s,—viz., that Zeus deems ‘all other 
things, —such as conquest, or glory—of 
secondary moment (Sevtep’ ryetrau: cp. 
O. C. 351). Then the sentence introduced 
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Zevs’ *ov yap nvoeBeva avvOvyoKe Bporots* 
Kav Coo. Kav Oavwow, ovK amoddvTat. 
®l. @ pbeypa molewov mot méurpas, 
XpovLos Te paves, 
ovk amiOnaow Tots cots pvOo.s. 
NE. kayo ywepny TAUTN Tiepan. 
HP. py vv Xpoveot medNeTE Tpaooev' 


KOLpOs KaL mous 


1450 


08 ETELYEL yap KATO Tpvpvay. 


1443 f. 7 yap evcéBera MSS. 


Thomas Gataker (0d. 1654), Adv. Misc. Post. X11. 513. 
Brunck, the first editor of Soph. who adopted the correc- 


proposed ov yap nicéBeva. 


The conjecture ov yip evcéBera was first made by 


R. Dawes (Misc. Crit. 241) 


tion, gives it in this form, ascribing it to Dawes.—ouv6vjoKxe] Wakefield con). 


TUVTPEXEL ? 


Cavallin, suudéper Bporois | kal (Gor. cal Pavovow.—Hermann held that 


the choice lay between two remedies:—(1) To read ov yap nicéBeva, and delete v. 


1444. 


(2 ) To supply some words after 1443, £0: 7 yap evtcéBea cuvOvyoKer Bporots | 


<otd’ qv Ody Tiss edudvera 0 éx Oedy,> | Kav (Gor kdy Odywow, obK dmodduTAL. 


by ydp explains why Zeus so deems; viz., 
because the effect of evaéBera does not 
cease with man’s life on earth, but is im- 
perishable. That is, it brings happiness 
to the evoeBijs in the life beyond the 
grave; and it is also of good example to 
the men who come after. Heracles can 
fitly say this; he is himself enjoying the 
reward of eieébeta) and he comes from 
the presence of Zeus. 

In v. 1443 the old emendation ov, for 
7, seems an almost certain one: but the 
case in favour of it has not yet, perhaps, 
been adequately stated. It is not merely, 
or even chiefly, a verbal question; we 
must consider the whole passage. If we 
retain the Ms. reading, 4 ydp evoéBera 
cuvOvycke Bpotois, sety, dies with mor- 
tals,’ the meaning is, ‘piety Passes with 
men into the other life,’ there to find 
a reward. (Cp. Rev. xiv. 13, 7a yap 
épya ai’t&v axohovbet wer’ attaGv.) Now, 
this narrows the scope of the thought 
in an arbitrary way: for then evcéSea is 
regarded only in its influence on the hap- 
piness of the departed. If, however, we 
read od yap nicéBera cvvOvyoKet Bporois, 
this allows us to think a@/so of the abiding 
influence upon human conduct; and the 
more comprehensive view is certainly the 
more fitting one in an exposition of the 
reason why Zeus attributes a paramount 
importance to evcéBeua. 

A further objection to the Ms. reading 


arises from the sense given to cvv@vycKel, 
which, though intelligible (in the light of 
v. 1444), would be forced. The regular 
meaning of @vycKw and its compounds, 
when used figuratively, is ‘to become in- 
operative’ or ‘extinct,’ in contrast with 
fav: eg, O. C. 611 Ovgoka 6 mio. 
Aesch. Cho. 846 (Aéyot)...0vyocKovTes pd- 
Tyv. Eur. fr. 734 dpern dé, Kay ddvy TLS, 
ouK daro\NuTat, | ei) 6’ ovkér’ dvTos owHua- 
Tos* Kaxoiot dé | amavra ppodda ouvéa- 
vév@’ bd xOovds: where it is immaterial 
that the reference is to fame living or 
perishing on earth: the point is that ovv- 
davévé’ is opposed to §. In Ar. Ran. 
868, too—é7 4 molnots obxl cuvTébvnké 
pot, | Kelty O€ cuvrébynxev—the jest turns 
on the fact that the verb would naturally 
mean, ‘has fer?shed’ with the author. 

Two objections have been made to the 
emendation o¥ for 7. (1) The position 
of oJ. But ov is rightly so placed, be- 
cause, as TaAAa travra indicates, there is 
an implied contrast between evcéBeca and 
other things which do perish with men. 
Cp. Soph. fr. incert. 841 od Tots dOvuos 
n Tix EvrANauBdver (though it does aid 
the brave). (2) The thought, ov... cuv- 
Ovicke, is repeated by ovk droAdvTa. 
But v. 1444 is not a mere repetition; it is 
a re-statement in more forcible language, 
and, as such, it is rhetorically appropriate 
here. 

Dindorf rejects all three verses (1442— 
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Zeus; for piety dies not with men; in their life and in their 


death, it is immortal. 


Pu. Ah, thou whose accents I had yearned to hear, thou 
whose form is seen after many days, I will not disobey thy words! 


NE. I, too, consent. 


He. Tarry not long, then, ere ye act; for occasion urges, 
and the fair wind yonder at the stern. 


1447 dm6jow] L hasan erasure betweeneand 8: thee had been q (e). 


1448 yu- 


unv raity] ween (sic) radrme L: youn rabry x (yrouny tavrny B, with written 
over the first -yv): yvounv ravry Lambinus and Toup: youny tabrp Dobree: ywwmny 


tavtnv Elmsley. 
points thus :—p7...mpdooev* 
changes Kaipds to ovpos. 





1449 ff. ui) vey] pi) viv L.—mpdoceyv Brunck: mpdtrew L. L 
kapos Kal mdods | 65’ émelyer etc.: and so Blaydes, who 
Cavallin thus:—w2}...wéANere* mpdocery | katpds* Kal mois | 


60°* émetyer etc.—mptpvay MSS.: mpvuvnvy Hermann. 





1444). But the conclusion, at v. 1441, 
would then be too abrupt. Schneidewin 
formerly spared v. 1442, rejecting only 
the two next vv. He supposed (a) that 
Zevs was a gloss on tmatyp: (4) that some 
one had written vv. 1443 f. in the margin, 
the original form of 1443 having been, 
Gdn’ h yap eboéBeva ovyynpe (or cuvvaler) 
Bporots: then a scribe evolved our text. 
This hypothesis is too complex : besides, 
the speech would not end well with 
v. 1442. One of Hermann’s views (see 
cr. n.) was that v. 1444 only should be 
rejected (od being read in 1443): but this, 
too, would be ineffective. 

1445 f. tolewov enol: for the neglect 
of the usual caesura after the second foot, 
cp. 1470: O. C. 1760, 1771.—1répapas: 
cp. 846.— xpovios here=xpbvy, ‘after 
a long time’ (as in O. C. 441, n.): but in 
1449 xpévior=‘ for long’ (zroddv xpévor). 

1448 yopnv tatty TlOepar, ‘give my 
voice in this sense’: téMeuae as in the 
phrase ridewar Yidov. Cp. Lys. or. 24 
§ 23 pydayas, w Bovdy, Ta’ry Ojc0€ Thy 
Yipov (so Taylor: ravry...77 Wypy MSS.) : 
Isae. or. 8 § 46 7 Olkardy €or, TavTy THY 
Yngpov rifecbe: Her. t. 120 Tavry meic- 
Tos yvwunv elul: id. 7. 143 tTa’ryn Oeuio- 
TokAéous dmopawopevou (yvwpunv).— The 
reading yv@pynv tavrnyv is also possible: 
cp. Plat. Legg. 674 A obd« dv riBeluny rav- 
THv Thy Whpov: Andoc. or. 3 § 21 Tiva 
yvapnv eevro wept tuav...; In Ar. Eccl. 
658 the MSS. give Kay TavTnY youn 
ébéunv: but Toup conjectures ravrp, 
which Dindorf adopts. 

The chief reason for preferring yvapnv 
ratty here is that it explains the alter- 


native readings of the MSS., yrwun tatry 
and yrwunv tavtnv. So in Ant. 125 f. 
the true reading dy7imdd\w...dpdxovtos 
generated ayrurddw...dpdxovre and ayti- 
maNov...dpaxovtos.—Those who read yvo- 
py TavTy TiHepar suppose that Yio is 
understood with rl@euar, the dat. being 
modal. This is very awkward, and can- 
not be supported by any sound example. 

1449 ff. pédXere mpdooev: for the 
inf., cp. O. C. 1627 rl wédADopev | Xwpety ; 
—katpds kal mAots: ‘occasion (the need 
of the hour) urges you on, and the fair 
wind yonder (68’) at the ship’s stern’: 
z.é., ‘it is time for you to sail, and the 
weather is fair.’ Cp. 466 f. (n.). For 
Kata mpvpvav, cp. Thuc. 2. 97 jv del 
Kara mptuvay lorirar TO Tvevua: Od. II. 
6 perdmicbe veds Kvavorpwpao | ikwevov 
ovpov tex. It is best here to keep the 
ordinary Attic mpvuvav, which the mss. 
give, since metre does not require mpvuynv 
(cp. 482 n.). 

The place of ydp as sixth word is note- 
worthy. Soph. does not elsewhere place 
it later than fourth word (as in v. 1268); 
and this was the ordinary classical limit. 
But the examples in Comedy of the 4th 
cent. B.C. show that the Attic ear tolera- 
ted a greater licence. Thus yap stands 
as fifth word in Menander Tpodavios fr. 
I. 2 duaddper TH payelpw TovTo ydp: as 
sixth, in Antiphanes ‘ANevouévn 22 ért 
TO Tdpixds Eat wpunkuia ydp {where 
Meineke needlessly writes rdpixos 5° éoriv 
opunkut’’ &pap): as seventh, in Athenion 
Laud0pakes 4 Tov Onpwwdovs Kal mapa- 
omévdov Biov | Huds yap amodtoaca etc. 
(But in Alexis fr. incert. 7. 3 ov pire 
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OI. dépe vv otetywv ydpav Kadéow. 
xaip, © pédabpov Evpdpovpov €pot, 
Nvpdar 7 evvdpor Netpwrviddes, 


\ UZ / * lal 
Kal KTUTOS apony TovTov *mpoBodys, 


1455 


ov ToAAdKL dy TOYpoY eTéyy On 
Kpar €vodpvxov myyatou vdrov, 
Toa S€ havns THS NmeTEepas 
‘Eppatov opos mapémeupev €not 


J 4 
OTOVvov avTitvTov xelwalopEeva. 


1460 


a“ > +) A /2 / 4 
vov 0, @ Kpyvar AvKuoY TE TOTOD, 


1452 vw] viv L.—orelxwy xwpay] arelxmpay L, with x (=xwv) written over orel by 


an early hand.—For xw#pavy Bergk conj. xaipew. 


1453 Evudpoupor] cdudopov Harl. 


1454 Nvuda 7] Schenkel would place this v. immediately after 1464, and read 7éu- 


war’ in 1465. 


1455 mpoBdxjs MSS.: mpoBdzjs 6’ Musgrave and Schaefer: ampoSodj7js 





mpdtrera Tédos| undév yap ijuds, the 
emendation map’ mas is clearly right.) 
The unusual position of yap led to a 
point being placed in L after 08’, and 
has been one cause of doubt as to the 
construction of the whole passage (see 
Cr, i). 

1452 The preceding anapaests (1445 
ff.) indicated that the moment of depart- 
ure was at hand; and now, as otelywv 
shows, the movement is beginning.—kaA- 
éow, aor. subj., as usual with gépe: cp. 
300n. The sense is strictly, ‘invoke’ 
(cp. 737): the land is addressed as a 
divine power, to which he makes a prayer 
(1464). . 

1453 xaip’, o pé\aSpov x.7.A. The 
eight verses which follow call up a picture 
of his past life in Lemnos,—the lonely 
cave,—the plain to the west of it,—the 
loud sea to the east,—the echoing cliffs 
to the north. Then, at v. 1461, his 
thoughts turn to the voyage that lies be- 
fore him.—£vpopovpov, the witness of 
his weary watching and waiting: the cave 
is personified, as in ro81 ff. Cp. Aesch. 
P. V. 142 rhode pdpayyos osKoTédos év 
dxpows | ppovpay &ndov dxjow. 

1454 Nipoar tr’ «.7.A. Next to the 
ué\abpov itself, he naturally names the 
elemental deities of the region from which 
he obtained water, fuel, and the soothing 
gUdrov (292 ff., 649). Cp. 2. 20. 8 vup- 
gdwy, al 7 ddoea Kaha véwovrat | Kal my- 
yas morauav kal wloea romevta (grassy 
water-meadows). Ap. Rh. 2. 821 vUyugae 
€Nevov bol. 


1455 dpony, of strong, deep sound: 
cp. Ar. 7h. 124 xlOaply re parép uvur. | 
dpoeve Bog Soxymov. (In Soph. fr. 480 
dpoevas xods | ’Axépovros is explained by 
some as ‘deep-sounding waves.’) Con- 
versely in Od. 6. 122 Kkoupdwy...0j\us 
dury. A difference between deeper and 
shriller tone was expressed by the terms 
avdds avdpyios and yuvatxjios (Her. 1. 
17): 
The MS. mpoBArjs (without 6’) cannot 
be defended as an epithet of ktimros,—‘a 
sound sent forth by the sea’ (as Seyffert 
takes it). We must read either (1) mpo- 
Bodws with Hermann, or (2) mpoBArjs 0’ 
with Musgrave and Schaefer. 1 prefer 
(1), because @’ is decidedly tame, whether 
movrov be taken with mpoBArjs only, or 
(as seems needful) with krvmos also. 
Nor can it be questioned that rpoBodjs 
gives a much finer verse. It is true that 
we have had mpoS\jres in 936, whereas 
this sense of mpofod7 recurs only in later 
Greek (Quintus Smyrn. 9. 378 él mpo- 
Bodnot Paddoons). But, if such a use of 
mpoBody was actually a rare one, the pre- 
sence of wév7ov would make it clear. 

1456 f. ov seems to denote generally 
the v7egzon in which the cave was situated, 
—near, or perhaps upon, the mdévrov 
mpoBody}. We can hardly refer it back to 
the word puédAaPpov.—modAdkt, an epic 
and lyric form twice used in lyrics by 
Aesch. (Z7heb. 227, Suppl. 131), but not 
elsewhere by Soph.—év8dpuxov, a poet. 
word (like évdoudxns); but, in later Greek 
at least, the verb formed from it seems to 
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PH. Come then, let me greet this land, as I depart. Fare- 
well, thou chamber that hast shared my watches, farewell, ye 
nymphs of stream and meadow, and thou, deep voice of the 
sea-lashed cape,—where, in the cavern’s inmost recess, my head 
was often wetted by the south wind’s blasts, and where oft the 
Hermaean mount sent an echo to my mournful cries, in the 


tempest of my sorrow! 
But now, O ye 


Hermann. 
eTEYXOnD. 
in Ant. 589 Opniconow. 


over the y by an early hand. 
ney and Wakefield, yAuxepor : 


have been common: thus the schol. on 
Ar. Vesp. 970 explains olxouvpés by évdo- 
puxodvra. For the place of évdduvxor 
after kpara, see note on e’xpucoy in 393. 
The cave was on the east coast (see 1459 

n.), but its seaward mouth is imaginec 
as having a S. or S.E. aspect, so that the 
blasts of the stormy vdros (Anz. 335 n.) 
could carry rain and spray into the inmost 
recesses.—mAnyatou: cp. Lucr. 5. 955 
verbera ventorum. 

1459 This “Eppaioy dpos is men- 
tioned in only one other passage of clas- 
sical literature,—Aesch. Ag. 283, where 
the ‘Epuatov dézas Atuvov is the signal- 
ling station intermediate between Ida and 
Athos. Itis doubtless the N.E. promontory 
of Lemnos, now Cape Plaka. 

The only rival claim is that of Mount 
Skopia, near Cape Murzephlo (the N.w. 
promontory), which has greatly the ad- 
vantage of Plaka in height. But two 
points are in favour of Plaka. (1) It was 
a fitting place for the beacon; for it is 
in a direct line between Ida and Athos; 
it is the nearest point to the Troad; and 
it runs out far into the sea. (2) The cave 
of Philoctetes commanded a view of the 
volcano Mosychlus (v. 800), and his cries 
were re-echoed from Mount Hermaeum. 
The two hills were therefore at no very 
great distance from each other. But there 
is no reason to suppose that a volcano 
ever existed near Cape Murzephlo, while 
there is some ground for thinking that 
one may have existed on the eastern 
coast (cp. Appendix on v. 800). See 
Tozer, /slands of the Aegean, pp. 273 f. 
(1890). 

Hermaeum occurs elsewhere also as 


joy IV 


springs, 


Lobeck conj. yAukéev: 
the latter, also NeuKov. 


and thou Lycian fount, 


1456 modddxe 67] Nauck conj. wodddxis dv.—éréyx On] Heath conj. 
1457 évdduvxov] Burges conj. évdoutxov.—mAnyator] mAnyjuoe L, as 
1459 ‘Epuatoy Brunck: “Eppaiov Mss. and schol. 
1461 Advxioy schol. (as av. 2.): yAvKLoy MSS.; 


but in L three dots have been placed 
Musgrave, yAvcimov: Bur- 


the ancient name of a promontory,— 
é.g.,in Sardinia (=C. Marrargiu, on the 
W. coast), and on the European shore of 
the Bosporus (= Rumili Hissar). 

The mss. give the accent “Hppavov 
here, but ‘Eppatov is right. Adjectives 
in -aos, of more than two syllables, were 
regularly properispomenon, like’ A@nvaios. 
Neuter substantives in -avoy were propar- 
oxytone; hence ’A@zjvaia, as the name 
of the festival (sc. tepa), and Epuaor, a 
wind-fall. 

1460 avtituTov: cp. 693 f. (n.)— 
Xétpatopeve, fig., under stress of suffer- 
ing; Cp. 1194: Aesch. P. V. 562 xadwois 
ey 3 meplvowow | yermwafomevov. 

1461 Advkidv te Totdv. There can 
be no doubt that Avxvov is the true read- 
ing: the corruption yAvkoy, facilitated 
by the use of a small ) as initial, may 
have been due simply to the fact that 
the Greeks, like ourselves, spoke of 
‘fresh’ water as ‘sweet’ (yAukv, as dist. 
from ddpupdv). The Avxcoy moréy must 
be a spring, or fount, in Lemnos, so 
called after Apollo Av«tos. There was 
a more elaborate legend,—that this god, 
wishing to alleviate the sufferings of Phi- 
loctetes, had caused two fountains to 
arise in the island,—one of wine, and 
the other of honey. (Zenobius 4. 99, etc.: 
cp. Hermann’s note here.) We do not 
know whether this Av«coy rorév had been 
mentioned by any poet before Sophocles, 
—by Lesches, for example: but the way 
in which the name is introduced favours 
that supposition. Perhaps, indeed, a 
‘Lycian’ fount at Lemnos may have been 
well known to Athenians in the poet’s 
day. 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


hetrropev Vas, elrromev On, 
Od&s ov TOTE THO emiBavres. 
xatp, @ Anuvov médov apdiador, 


/ 
KQL 


- nN s, , > / 
evTAola Téuiov apeuTTos, 


1465 


ev?  peyarn Motpa Kopiler 
youn TE pilov xe mavoapdrop 
aimov, Os TauT eémékpaver. 


XO. 


1462 f. Aelropev On, | 5bEns ovoTe THOS EwiBdvTes MSS. 
roemiac, Hermann writes \elrouev, od bn | 56Ens wore Tics’ erBavTes. 
mola méuwov] Meineke conj. evrXola wéumrot. 


Traces of Apollo Avxcvos in Lemnos 
are not surprising. From early times he 
had been worshipped under that title, 
not only in the valley of the Xanthus, 
but also in the Troad (cp. //. 4. 101, 
with Leaf’s note). A gloss in Hesychius 
(s.v. Auxatoy) points to a cognate worship 
of Apollo in the neighbouring islet of 
Chryse. <Av«ws and Avxewos may both 
alike be referred to Aux, as designating 
the god of light. In actual Greek usage, 
while Avxetos was usually connected with 
the idea of Nuxoxrévos (O. 7. 203 n.), 
Avxios was chiefly associated with Lycia. 
But, instead of the title Av«os being de- 
rived thence, it is more likely that the 
country of the people once called Tremilae 
took its name from the cult of the Av«os. 
(Cp. Preller, 1. 202.) 

It has been objected to the mention of 
Kpjvac that at v. 717 Ph. was described 
as having only orarov Jowp: but that was 


xopone “dn mavtes aodXels, 
/ ce, 7 > / 

Nvpdas adiawrw émevEdpevor 

vootov owrnpas ikécOar. 


1470 


In order to obtain a pa- 
1465 cv- 
méuyov made from méuzrov in L. 


merely the conjecture of the Chorus. Cp. 
21 ToTOV Kpnvatov. 

1462 f. elropev ipds, Aeltropev 78. 
Hermann’s motive for converting v. 1463 
into a paroemiac (see cr. n.) is that the 
emphasis seems to require such a pause. 
It would certainly be admissible; but it 
does not appear necessary. If v. 1463 
remains an ordinary dimeter, then the 
final paroemiac (1468) is all the more 
effective. And the change is open to 
one decided objection. If 78x is altered 
to od 8, the second Aelropev becomes 
weak. As to the sequence of dactyls 
in 1463, cp. Eur. Lipp. 1361 mpbagopa 
we aipere, ovvrova 5” &\xere. —émtBavres, 
‘entered on’ that hope,—as upon ground 
which it was lawful to tread: cp. n. on 
O. C. 189 eboeBlas émBatvorres. 

1465 xal p’ eitiola Tréwipov : for the 
modal dat., cp. O. Z. 51 aN’ dopadelg 
TVS dy 6pBwooy mwo\W.—GpeparTws, ‘SO 
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I am leaving you,—leaving you at last,—I, who had never 


attained to such a hope! 


Farewell, thou sea-girt Lemnos; and speed me with fair 
course, for my contentment, to that haven whither I am borne 
by mighty Fate, and by the counsel of friends, and by the all- 
subduing god who hath brought these things to fulfilment. 


Cu. Now let us all set forth together, when we have made 
our prayer to the Nymphs of the sea, that they come to us for 


the prospering of our return. 


1469—1471 These three vv. are condemned as spurious by Fr. Ritter (PAz/ol. 17. 


432f.). 


1469 6% Hermann: #6n L, with most Mss.: ido A.—dodnels r: doddéeo L. 





that I shall have no cause to complain’: 
cp. Aesch. Suppl. 269 mpdfas duéurrws. 
(Others understand, ‘ without complaint 
on ¢hy part,—because I leave thee, or 
because I have changed my resolve.)— 
Meineke objects that Ph. cannot properly 
ask the island for a good voyage. But 
just as Orestes prays Argos and her gods 
to welcome him (£/. 67), so Ph. here 
prays Lemnos to speed her parting guest. 
Cp. 986. 

1466 ff. v0’ =ékelce Sou, as in £7. 
1099 ddorropoipev évOa x py fouev: similarly 
év0a=€éxeioe Orov in O. 7. 796 epevyor, 
év0a wjror’ 6Wotunv.—Moipa: some write 
potpa, as in 331; but the epithet 7 weyadn 
seems here to imply definite personifica- 
tion.—ofAev: Heracles and Neoptolemus. 
—The ravSapatop Salpwv is clearly Zeus, 
whose ordinances Heracles came to an- 
nounce (1415). The epithet is fitting; 
for the stubborn purpose of Ph. has been 
overruled; and Troy is soon to fall. Cp. 
Ant. 605 ff. 

1470 Nipdats ddlarocy émevédpevor. 
Ritter, who rejects vv. 1469—1471, 


argues that the nymphs had no power 
over the sea; that belonged to Poseidon 
and other gods. But this was not the 
old Greek conception. The sea-nymphs, 
properly so called, were the Nereids (for 
the ‘Qxeaviva: were rather the nymphs of 
rivers and fountains). The list of the 
Nereids given by Hesiod (7%. 250 ff.) 
shows that they were imagined, not merely 
as representing, but as influencing, the 
various moods of the sea. Thus he says 
of the Nereid Kupodéxn that, with her 
sister Kuyuatohjyn, ‘she quickly calms 
waves on the gloomy deep, and the 
blasts of fierce winds.’ The good offices 
of the Nereids to mariners are expressed 
by such names as Pépovoa, Iovromépecc, 
and Eid\wévn. A voyager, then, might 
well pay his vows to them. 

1471 voorov, said by the Chorus of 
sailors who had come from Troy, means 
‘return,’ rather than merely ‘journey’ (as 
in 43): 

cwtypas with fem. subst.: cp. O. 7. 
81 n. 
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2 dormros. The forms daorezros and oreirrds are recommended 
by the general rule that, when the vowel of a verbal stem becomes a 
diphthong in the present stem, the diphthong is retained in the verbal 
adjectives (Aetzrw, aduahertos: ddeidw, adeurros: pelSopar, eroréor, etc.). 
Yet reifw, while it gives wewréov, also furnishes muotds: and amioros Is 
sometimes found corrupted to amreros. On the whole, then, I follow 
L, the oldest and best Ms., in reading acrurros, though the point is one 
which can hardly be decided without epigraphic evidence. The forms 
aoriBys, aoriBnros are irrelevant, as coming from o7Péw. Nor can 
otimtos and aotimtos be safely referred to the very doubtful form o7/Bw 
which Kiihner recognises in Xen. Az. 1. g § 13 (o7tBomévas odors : 
rather read ore:Bomevas). 

22 f. a por tpoceAOoy otya onpow elt’ exe 

xXapov *rdv avrov tovd <ér’>, cit addy Kupel. 

(x) As has been stated in the commentary, I believe the words 
onpaw’ er’ éxer to be sound, although they violate the metrical rule, 
according to which the syllable preceding «tr ought to be short. The 
rule is that, if there is a caesura in the fifth foot, that foot must be an 
iambus; waless the second syllable of the fifth foot is either (a) an 
enclitic, like ro, or (4) a word which cannot stand first in a sentence, 
like yap. The reason of the exception is that, in such cases, the ear 
hardly perceives a caesura: ¢.g., Tyas ev Adyw, at the end of an iambic 
trimeter, would be right, because tywds pev has nearly the same rhyth- 
mical effect as a trisyllable like tyuaérar. But tysds TG Ady would be 
wrong, because 7@ belongs to Adyw, and the rhythmical effect is like that 
of one word, such as ovAAdyw. Now, «ire is one of those words which 
must be considered as belonging to what follows it: and the rhythmical 
effect of «tz 2yec here is therefore like that of one word, such as dopevos. 
The elision of the final € in ojpaw’ makes no difference. Nor can the 
slight pause which might follow oypowv’ be pleaded in excuse. On the 
contrary, the effect of such a pause would be rather to mark the length 
of the syllable -aw’, and so to render the peculiarity more striking. This 
may be illustrated from the Homeric hexameter, where a pause in the 
sense sometimes causes the lengthening of a short syllable when ictus 
alone could hardly have warranted it: ¢.g., Od. 10. 269 evyomev’ Ere 
yap Kev k.7.X. 

The first question is,—Can onpaw’ «ir éyer be amended with any 
probability? Porson, according to Dobree (on Ar. P/ut. 598), proposed 
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to read onpaivey, with an imperative sense. The objection to this is 
that the omission of the first etre would then be extremely harsh. In 
such examples as Adyouow «ir Epyourw (O. T. 517), tatpwas eire BapBapov 
(Zr. 236), etc., the second «ive follows so quickly that no awkwardness is 
felt. lf onpatvew were adopted, it would be not only desirable, but (I 
think) indispensable, to make the further change of éye into éxe? (pro- 
posed by the London editor of 1722): but even then, the sentence would 
be clumsy. (As to oypaveis, which Nauck suggests, it is open to the 
further objection that a future tense could not possibly stand here for an 
imperative.) If, however, onmafvew is not to be accepted, only one 
possibility remains,—viz., that oyjpaw’ is a gloss, which has displaced 
some other word of similar sense. ‘The only such word that occurs to 
me is vetoov. But obviously onpaw’ is the natural word: and there is 
no ground, beyond the metrical difficulty itself, for supposing it to be a 
gloss. 

Now it is remarkable that one other verse in Tragedy presents the 
same metrical anomaly, and likewise resists emendation,—viz., Eur. 
fleracletdae 529, 


\ a ak 
KL OTEMMATOUTE, Kal KaTapxerd’, eb SoKet 


‘and deck me with garlands, and begin the sacrifice, if ye will.’ Macaria 
is declaring her readiness to die, and is urging the Chorus to immolate 
her. Paley observes that kei katdpxeoOar Soxet is the only remedy for the 
metrical fault; but then the sense would be, ‘deck me with garlands, 
even if it is your will to begin the sacrifice.’ This would be intolerable. 
Nor can we read kardpxer. In a different context xatapxere could 
certainly mean, ‘make a beginning’ (Plat. Symp. 177 E adXda tryn 
ayaly Katapxéetw Paidpos Kal éyxwpialérw tov”Epwra). But here, in re- 
ference to a sacrifice, and in close connection with orepparotre, the 
sacrificial word karépxeoQe is beyond all suspicion. 

Thus in Eur. Herac/. 529 we have a strict parallel to ojpau’ ei’ exe. 
And it is at least a noteworthy coincidence that in each case the verb is 
in the second pers., sing. or plur., of the imperative mood. It is pos- 
sible that, when the accented syllable of the second pers. imperative 
was also the syllable which received the rhythmical ictus—as it is in 
onpaw eit éxec and xatapxeoO’, ei doxet—then the effect was to render 
that syllable peculiarly impressive to the ear, and so to diminish, rela- 
tively, the apparent length of the next syllable. Thus in onpaw’ eir 
exec and xatapxeo@, ei doxet the syllables -aw’ and -eo# would be relatively 
shortened, so that the rhythmical effect would be almost the same as 
if the fifth foot were an iambus. 


(2) tr’ exer | xdpov tev arvtov x.t.A.—The traditional reading, xdpov 
mpos avtov, does not admit of any interpretation which can be reconciled 
with classical Greek usage. If the cave and spring are made the sub- 
jects to €yec and xvpe?, then the sense must be, ‘Signify where they are 
situated (€xeu) towards (mpés, 2.é. looking towards) this spot.’ Cp. Od. 9. 
25 (Ithaca) eiv adi Kelrae | rpos Lodov, ai dé 7 avevbe mpos 4d T HEALOV TE 
(‘towards the west’...‘¢owards the east’). With the acc., mpos could 
not mean simply ‘near’: that sense would require the dat. But, if the 
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question refers to the cave and the spring, its purport must be simply 
to ask whether they exist in that neighbourhood—not whether they 
look towards this or that quarter. Further, the intrans. éye. could not 
be thus used, like xetra:, with reference to the situation of a place. The 
real meaning of such a phrase as 70 avtpov exe. mpds TOvTOV TOV XMpov 
would be, ‘the cave extends towards this spot.’ Cp. Her. 2. 17 9 pev 
Tpos W@ Tparrerat,...n Se Erépn THY OdGY TPOS EaTrEpyy exex (‘extends west- 
ward’),—id. 1. 180 (odovs) tas és Tov motrapov éxovoas (‘leading to the 
river ’),—-where the same idea is expresse@ just afterwards by $époverat. 

Again, if Philoctetes be made the subject to the verbs, éyer | xwpov 
mpos avtov Tovde Can mean only, ‘abides looking towards this very spot,’ 
7.e., n a dwelling which looks towards it. So far as éxe is concerned, 
this use might be defended by Her. 6. 39 «txe kar oikous (‘he kept in 
the house’), Ar. Raz. 793 €few kata xdpay (‘to stay where he is’). But 
such a combination of éye with zpos and acc. would be very strange and 
harsh. (It is different when such a verb as vaiw is used, Od. 13. 240 
door vaiovor mpos no T HedLOv Te.) Further, the question is simply 
whether Philoctetes dwells there: the aspect of his dwelling is irre- 
levant. 

Bergk has proposed to alter zpos atrov into rapavdov (‘ neighbour- 
ing’); Wecklein, into zerpatov. I feel no doubt that the true emenda- 
tion is that of Blaydes, tov airov. The corruption of tov into zpos arose 
through a scribe’s eye wandering to zpooeAOov, which stands just over 
mpos avrov in the line above. Thus in Azz. 831 L has raxee (instead of 
téyyet), generated by raxopevay a little before; and 2b. 606 ravtoyypws 
is probably an error for zavr’ aypevwv, due to aynpws in the line below 
it. In 77. 623 the corrupt €yes (instead of Aé€yers) was caused by the 
éxet Just above it in 622. The phrase €yew xwpov (etc.), ‘to be in a 
place,’ is frequent in Sophocles: cp. below, 154: O.C. 37, 297, 1707, 
H703); it. 589. 


In v. 23 tovd <ér>, cir, Elmsley’s correction of L’s rovd’ 77’, 
is decidedly better than tovde y cir’, the reading of some of the later 
mss. ‘The letters ér’ might easily have dropped out; see, eg., O.C. 893, 
where, instead of ta zoia tatra, the first hand in L wrote ra zov 
avra,—an exactly parallel case, since the letters ar were lost, not before 
ar, but before avr, as here ér before «iv. Further, in révde y’, the ye 
would be weak. Nauck prefers to conjecture totrory, «ir. But, if rodrov 
had been the original word, such a corruption as tovd yr or T6vd’ €ir 
would have been very improbable. 


42 mpooBaiy. Blaydes reads wot Baty: but the place of the enclitic 
as first word of the clause gives a very weak effect: while, if we read 
Baty wot, such a transposition lessens the likelihood that zpooBaiy arose 
thence. The same critic suggests mpotxBaty—a compound which, though 
it does not actually occur, is quite legitimate (cp. mpoeg€pxopar). It 
seems, however, a little heavy and clumsy. mpooretxo. (Herwerden) 
would serve: but is it likely to have generated mpocBaty? The same 
objection applies to the obvious kal Baty,—which would otherwise 
have been probable.—Cavallin, keeping zpooBain, suggests zou for as 
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in v. 41: but rds seems right. The question, ‘ ow could he go far?’ 
is more fitting here than, ‘To what far place could he go?’ 


79f. €£o10a, *mat, pio oe pry TepuKora 
ToadTa pwveiv pynde Texvaobou Kaxa. 


Against Erfurdt’s emendation, rat, Linwood thus defends the reading 
of the Mss., eéouda kal :—‘ Ea est particulae vis quam sic fere expres- 
seris ; €£oua Kal trovto, oé x.7.A. J know well enough that, etc.’ 

Linwood, then seems to hive taken the words as meaning /#ra/ly, 
‘I know (this) a@/so, viz., that thou art not formed,’ etc.; and he held 
that ‘ (this) a/so’ could be freely represented in English by ‘ zve// enough. 
But if we said here, ‘I know zed/ enough that thy nature shrinks from 
this,’ the phrase would have a concessive force ; and such a force would 
be given in Greek, not by «ai, but rather by per, or (with varying shades 
of implied meaning) by roe or ovv. Moreover, if this concessive force is 
to be attributed to «ai, at any rate it is essential that the ‘742s’ which 
Linwood supplies in his note should be expressed in the Greek. If we 
had e€o10a kal rovTo, oe pice py TepvKora x.7.d., then ‘I know his also’ 
might be explained as implying, ‘Do not suppose that I have over- 
looked this fact—thy natural reluctance’ ete. Even with rotro, however, 
e€fo10a kal todTo would more naturally imply that some other reason against 
the deed had just been noticed: whereas, here, the immediately pre- 
ceding statement is to the effect that the deed is necessary. And that 
éfo.da Kol dice. x.t.r., without todto, could be explained in Linwood’s 
way, is surely impossible. ‘The sentence would bear one of two mean- 
ings, viz.: (1) ‘I know that aso’ (or ‘ even’) ‘by nature thou art not fitted’ 
(any more than by training or habit) :—x«at being taken closely with the 
word dice. (2) Or xat might refer to the whole phrase voce oe pi 
mepuxora, meaning, ‘I know that zzdeed’ (or, ‘tn fact’) ‘thou art not 
fitted’—confirming some previous statement to that effect. 


Prof. Campbell writes :— 


@o.da kal] ‘I am well aware.’ xal, which Linwood rightly defends, has a re- 
assuring emphasis. ‘In urging this on you, I know all the while.’ 

Thus he represents «ai by ‘well,’ or by ‘all the while’ (as Linwood 
by ‘well enough’). In support of this view, three passages are cited in 
his note. As I fail to see their cogency, it may be best to quote them, 
and to show how I take xaé in each of them. (1) Thuc. 8. 91 jv dé 71 
Kal ToLODTOV Gr0 TOV THY KaTHYyoplav éxovTwY, Kal ov Tavy diaBolyn pdvov 
tov Néyov. (Theramenes had represented the extreme oligarchs as being 
ready to receive help from Sparta: this is the historian’s comment on 
that allegation.) ‘And there was something vea//y of that kind (xa 
towodrov) on the part of the accused persons; it was not wholly a 
slanderous fiction.’ (2) Thuc. 5. 44 @ eddxer pev Kal apetvov eivat mpos 
tous “Apyeious paAXov xwpetv, od pévtor GAAA Kal ppovypate tAoverkov 
qvavttodto: ‘(Alcibiades) thought that it was veadly better (Kal dpewov 
etvat) to incline to the Argive alliance, though at the same time personal 
pique and party-spirit were motives of his opposition.’ (3) Soph. £7. 
1251 €S010a Kal Tait’ GAN’ Grav Tapovoia | ppaly, TOT €pywv THVvOE mep- 
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vjoba xpewv. Orestes is trying to make his sister observe a cautious 
‘ silence: he has repressed her cries of joy, she has now cried aloud 
concerning her past sorrows ; and so he says, ‘I know these things aso.’ 

Thus in all these places the use of xa/ is quite normal. ‘They do 
not confirm the abnormal sense which has been proposed for it here. 
If (as I believe) kat is impossible in this verse, then mat may be con- 
sidered certain. 


87 roves. Kal mpacoew orvyo. Buttmann wished to write rods & 
(them, too’) as being more emphatic, and more poetical. He pro- 
pose’ to apply the same rule wherever in the poetical texts any part of 
ode refers to a preceding relative. But it is certain that Attic poetry 
could use ode with retrospective force; thus in O. C. 1006 f., e tus 
yi Geots eriotata: | tisais oeBilew, de Tad rrepPé€per, though y de 
is possible, 76 6 is not. Why, then, should poetry be debarred from 
substituting ode for ovros in this particular case,—viz., when it refers to 
a preceding relative? The drawback to rovs 8 here is that it would 
be zoo emphatic. The same objection would apply to reading 6 8’ instead 
of 60 in Zr. 23, or tnv & instead of tHvd in Z7. 820: while in Ant. 464 a 
change of 66’ to 0 6 is impossible. We may remark that in good Attic prose 
the ‘dé of the apodosis’ after 6 or ovros is seldom used except to mark some 
proportion which exists between the two things. Hence it most often 
occurs where a superlative or comparative appears in both clauses: eg., 
Thuc. 2. 46 ada yap ois kelrar aperys péy.ota, ois 88 Kal avdpes aporou 
modutevovor : id. 1. 37 dow adynmrotepot...toTw de (SO Classen) davepwrépay 
k.7.A.: Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 6 dow... mpotwrépw éyiyvovto, Toow SE avorEepov pEeTE- 
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100 tt p otv avwyas x.7.A. The mss. have ri ow p’ dvwyas. Attic 
Comedy certainly allowed hiatus after 77 Thus we find (1) ré éorw; 
Ar. Wud. 82, 825: Ran. 653, 657, 1220. (2) ti ov, Av. 149 [where, 
however, 7é 0 ov is read by schol. Ach. 724, Paus. 5. 5. 3, and Suid. 
S.V. ayopavopias]. (3) tf ovv, ub. 791. (4) tt, 0: Wub. 80. In some 
of these passages, 6 might be inserted, but in others it would evidently 
weaken the vivacity of the question. 

As to Tragedy, the ré ovv in Aesch. Zhed. 704 (quoted in my note) 
certainly looks like a genuine example. On the other hand, the in- 
sertion of 0 between 7é and ovv would be an easy remedy in Zhed. 208, 
Pers. 787, and Suppl. 306 [where L has 7é ody erevfe 3, and most edd. 
read ti ovy érevéev|. In Eur. Phoen. 878, reading ré dpav ov, Dindort 
says, ‘in recentioribus nonnullis r/ 0d dpav.’ 

If we suppose that this licence, well recognised in Comedy, was 
exceptional, though not forbidden, in Tragedy, then each apparent 
example of it which Tragedy presents must be judged by the context, 
and by the poet’s manner. In Az. 873, where ti ovv dy—the eager 
question of the Semichorus—occurs extra metrum, it is clearly sound: 
the insertion of 8 would be inappropriate. On the other hand, we 
might accept 7é ovy in the dialogue of Aeschylus, and yet hesitate to 
believe that Sophocles would have admitted it without special cause. 
It seems improbable that he did so here, or in wv. 733, 753, and 917. 
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120 The spelling of the verb woés in the Laurentian ms. of 
Sophocles. 


1) Asa general rule, L gives mo, not mot, before « or y, when the 
first syllable of the verb is made short. 

Thus zoets PA. 7525 Lil. 624: roe Ph. 926: moe Ph. toro, O. 7: 
537, O. C. 1018, 1037, 1517, Tr. 385, 390, 598, 743, Z4 337, 385: 
monow Ph. 120: wonoov O. T. 543: mojoa O. C. 1033: roeoba Ph. 
552, O. C. 1144. 

In E/. 319 and 623, where L now has zoe?, the first hand had 
written rovet, and the « was erased by the corrector. In 7/7 385 (zoeiv) 
there is room for « between o and ¢, but no trace of « remains. In Az. 
1369, royons, an u has been erased after 0. In Az. 1155, ei yap rojoess, 
an erasure of the first « has been attempted. 


(2) Again, there are some instances in which L retains the t before 
e or n, although the first syllable is short. 

Thus zowjow £72. 1045, 1276: momoes O.C. 652, At. 1356, El. 1044: 
move O. C. 1018: roujoar O. C. 1033: moret O. C. 584: moreiode O. C. 
278: movetoOar O. C. 459, 1144. 

Where the t before e or y might be either long or short, it is retained 
in L. 

The Attic inscriptions quoted by Meisterhans (p. 27, n. 230) range in 
date from about 450 to about 300 B.c., and furnish these forms :—zoety, 
Toe, Tocca, toncovel, Tonoas, Toyoe (=n), Tonowow, exonoeV, To- 
noocbat, ronOy, weronkev, TonGer| tla, ronret (=n). On the other hand, 
Attic inscriptions of the same period give teporovot (but tepomroeiv), 
toot (in company with zroet), mou (in company with zoyoas), rovodve, 
TTOLOUVVT WV, TOLOvo'as, TOLOU[LEV os, €TOlovV, €7TOLOUVTO. 

It cannot be supposed, then, that the omission of the e before e and 
m was an error, or a Caprice, peculiar to stone-cutters; for it would be 
strange if they had so repeatedly omitted it before those letters, while 
always preserving it, even in the same inscription, before 0, ou, ov, or w. 

The natural inference would be rather that, in the ordinary Attic 
usage of those days, the t of mow was omitted, for reasons of euphony, 
before « and 9, though retained before the o-sounds. If, however, zoe? 
and Tonga were the commoner Attic forms, it would by no means follow 
that wovet and zoujoor were not also in Attic use. It might seem natural 
that an Attic poet should use Touel, etc., when the first syllable was 
long or common, while he used zoet when it was short. 

It is noteworthy that in O. Z: 918 L has row: and the same form occurs 
in Az. 1395, where, however, there is a space between o and w, suggest- 
ing that « has been erased, though no trace of such erasure remains. 
This is a false spelling, due probably to the assumption that the t should 
be dropped in azy form of zovéw when the first syllable is short. The 
value of L’s testimony, as confirming the inscriptions, is rather increased 
by the occurrence of such an error ; since it tends to show that such forms 
as moet, monoes were derived by L from an old tradition of which the 
original scope was no longer accurately remembered. A similar infer- 
ence might be drawn from the fluctuations in L’s practice. A rule of 
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late origin, if accepted at all, would have been followed with greater 
consistency. 


168 émvopav.—Lobeck (Ajax, 3rd ed., p. 243) quotes an epigram 
by Archias of Mitylene, & ote rapdaivovte pedAdurrepos aifépr vopov 
(said of a crow), and adds :—‘Erfurdtius ad Trach. 710 péAav arepov 
corrigit, sed refellitur Sophoclis exemplo Fragm, Inc. xx. 675 [= Soph. 
fr. 856. 11 Nauck] vwpa & év oiwvoior tovKeivns mrepov.’ Now, in this 
latter verse voya means, not ‘is plied,’ but, ‘is the guiding power’: it is 
the trans. vezdw with object understood. With regard to the verse of 
Archias, peAdparepos would seem to be merely a conjecture adopted by 
Grotius in his text of Stobaeus (p. 59),—perhaps from Scaliger, as Jacobs 
thought (Anzhol. 9. 339): who quotes from mss. only peAdvrepov, pedar- 
tepos, and pedAaivtepos, and justly adopts péAav wrépov,—the conject. of 
Brunck, not of Erfurdt, though approved by the latter on P/z/. (not 
Trach.) 710. Neither of these passages, then, can be cited as illustrating 
the intransitive use of éruwwpav here. If we read avtw (with L), instead 
of aire, it would be possible to render, ‘he cannot draw fo his side any 
healer for his woes’; but this would be forced. Similarly, in v. 717, 76 
vowp might be understood as object with tpooevwpa,—‘ he used #0 carry 
the water Zo his ips’; but this, again, would be a strained explanation. 
It seems far more probable that the poet has used both these compounds 
of vwuav intransitively,—a use which may have been rare, or even with. 
out example, but which he may have felt to be warranted by analogy. 
Cp., ¢.g., the epic use of éructpwdpay in the sense of ériustpwhdo Oar, ‘ to 
visit’ (with acc. of place, Od. 17. 486): so Apoll. Rhod. 3. 892 oir ézi 


yaiav | npetépnv otpwdanr. 


185 ff. The mss. give :— 
év T Govvats Op0d 
Aiwa T oiKTpds, aviKeoTA pEepysvnpaT exwv' Rapet- 
a 0 dOvpoatopos 
"Axo tyehavys muKpas 
oipwyas trdKerrar, 

I. With the exception of épea, no satisfactory correction of Bapeta 
has been suggested. (1) Boeckh (De metris Pindari, p. 323) would 
give Bapet’ | d 8’,—a reading found in one late ms. (Vat. b). But this 
epithet for Ayw@ comes with an awkward and feeble effect at the end of 
the long clause which separates it from the substantive. (2) Doederlein 
also proposed Bapet: | d 8, but intended Papet as a verb,—gravatur, ‘he 
is oppressed.’ Such an intrans. use of the verb cannot, however, be 
inferred from a similar use of the epic pf. partic., BeBapynws. Bapéw was 
otherwise a late form for Papvvw, and, where it occurs, is trans. (3) 
Blaydes suggests Bapelats, to go with oiuwyais. The drawback to this 
is that it would enfeeble the second epithet, wixpats. (4) Schneidewin 
read Bapéa: | d 8’. This acc. neut. pl. is then a second epithet of pepiyrvn- 
par’: and -éa is one long syllable, by synizesis, as in the epic “AA¢gavdpov 
Geoevdea (L/. 3.27). Such a synizesis may have been admissible in tragic 
lyrics (though Eur. 7. 4. 205, quoted by Cavallin, does not prove it, 
since the synizesis in Nipea there is of €a, not €&): but it would have an 
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awkward effect here, where a pause follows ; and the epithet, coming after 
avnkxeota, Would be decidedly tame. (5) Another conjecture of Boeckh’s 

was Bdpe, to go with avykeora: ‘desperate, crushing, by their weight.’ 

(6) Hermann gave Bopy, construing thus :—pepimyypar exwv (=pepyp- 
vov) avyxeota Bapyn ‘distressed by incurable afflictions,’ zmmedicabile 
curans malum. ‘These conjectures seem to exhaust the possibilities so 
far as Bapvs and cognate words are concerned. 

Blaydes reads Bog, a conjecture which had occurred to Linwood 
also. But, being so common a word, it was not likely to be corrupted 
into Bapet: and, after xetrac in 183, we should not expect another verb 
here. (8) Seyffert reads Bopés. (Nauck, adopting this, ascribes it to 
C. Schiller, Andocid. p. 108.) Then pepipvypar’ éxwv Bopas means, 
‘harassed by cares for food,’—a very weak development, surely, of what 
has just been expressed by év 7 édvvais opod | Aiwa 7 oixtpds. 


II. The second question in this passage concerns the words which 
the Mss. give as mukpas | olpwyas trdkerrar, (1) Seyffert reads TuKpais | oipw- 
yats vroxertat, ‘clamoribus eius subtecta, quibus guast succinit’ : te. " ‘the 
echo forms an undernote to his mournful cries.’ But how could tréxerrae 
mean this? (2) draxova, the best emendation of vd«cerra1, was first made 
by Auratus ; then by Brunck, who printed it with the gen. wuxpdas oipwyéas. 
Musgrave, leaving vrokerat in his text, suggests vraxover—evidently by 
an independent conjecture—in his note, and illustrates its use as = ‘to 
answer. Blaydes rightly combines traxove. with the dat., mixpats...oiww- 
yais. In doing SO, he might have pointed out the difference between 
the senses of vaxovew with gen. and dat. Tespectively. With gen., it 
means, ‘listen to’: cp. Ar. Wud. 263 tis edy7s vraxovew (and that was 
the sense intended by Brunck,—‘ Echo sola tristes eiulatus audit’): 
with the dat., ‘answers.’ The latter sense is the fitting one-here. (3) 
Pflugk, auxpas | oipwyas trokdale, maestos gemitus succinit. This was 
approved by Schneidewin. (4) ‘Emperius, Tuxpais | oimuryatow smaxei. 
Cp. Plat. Phaedr. 230C Oepwov te Kal Avyvpov vanxet TH TadY TeTTiywv 
xop@: where, eM ever, it refers to the dlace which resounds, —as it does 
also in Hes. Zz. 835 and Eur. Suppl. 710. (5). Hartung and Purgold, 
mikpats | oipuryats smoxpova, lit. ‘beats time to’ ; hence, * accompanies.’ 
Suidas, saroxpovew* avripléyycobat, avtiAéyew Fae Kal ws érvxe. (6) 
Rauchenstein, axpats | oiwwyats traciSa. Cp. Ar. Ran. 366 KvxXior 
Xopotow vmadwv. (7) Hermann, zuxpas | oipwyas tm’ oxetran, taking TyA«- 
davys in a proleptic sense with the verb: ‘the sound is carried by his 
bitter cry to a distance’ (whence it is reverberated). (8) Campbell sug- 
gests muKpas | oipwyas émoxera. (9) Musgrave, besides vmaxove,, pro- 
posed zucpas | oipwyds troxetrar, as midd., swbvehzt : Echo carries his cries 
along. (10) Blaydes, too, has an alternative conjecture, muKpas oipmwyas 
vo xetrat, (I 1) Wecklein, Ars Soph. em., p. 50, suggests miKpas | oipwyds 
bmopytis aS = vroKpiverat, 2.¢., * (is) the answerer.’ 


a > > éZ > 7 > , 3 va 

348 f. TavT, w® &ev, ovTwWS EevvEeToVTES OV ToAUY 
/ ~ 4 
Xpovov po eréeaxov py me vavoToXciv Tax. 


Brunck, Musgrave and others strangely took éréoyxov as 1st pers. sing., 
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and évvérovres as a nomin. absol.: ‘when they spoke thus, I did not 
refrain,’ etc. As Buttmann observed, the second pe would then be 
intolerable ; and he might have added that the first we would also be 
incorrect : in this sense we should require érécyov simply, not érécxov 
pe. Hartung, re-writing the verses thus, tatr’, & €&”’, évvérovres ov moAtw 
xpovov | éréacyomev pi) Keioe vavotoXeiv TaxVv, also meant évvérovres to be a 
nomin. absol.,—érécyouey referring to Neoptolemus only. Cavallin, 
keeping the Ms. text, rightly takes érécyov as 3rd plur., but supposes 
that it refers to the friends of Neoptolemus at Scyros, who sought to 
detain him; thus he, too, regards évvérovres—which refers to Phoenix 
and Odysseus—as an irregular substitute for a gen. absol., évverovtwv. 


351 ov ydp <i8dpnv. Seyffert gives ovd ap’ «iddounv: ‘but, in the 
event, I did not see him’ (before burial). In /ourn. Phil. 1. 70 (1869) 
I proposed et yap eidounv: ‘would that I had seen him !’ (before burial) ; 
and the same conjecture was made by Blaydes in his ed. (1870), For 
the reasons given in my note, I am now satisfied that the Ms. reading, 
ov yap <iddpmy, is sound. 

I still hold, however, that in 359 éker’ means merely ‘lay low in 
death,’ and is not an equivalent for mpoéxe:to, ‘lay on the bier.’ It 
might be added to my note on 359 that in Od. 24. 64f. the mourning 
for Achilles is said to have lasted seventeen days,—the funeral taking 
place on the eighteenth day. Sophocles doubtless thought of Neo- 
ptolemus as reaching Troy in time for the obsequies, though there is 
no direct reference to them. Cavallin, indeed, finds such an allusion 
in the words which describe Neoptolemus as received by the assembled 
host (356 f.); this is ingenious, but it seems a little fanciful. 


425 8s mapyv yovos. mapyv was first conjectured by Musgrave, who, 
noting the schol.’s mention of poves as a v. 2. for yovos, proposed to 
read 6s wapyv povos, instead of the MS. dorep nv povos. Hermann 
formerly read Os rapyv, yovos (a punctuation which Dindorf adopts), 
taking the sense to be, ‘he has lost his son Antilochus,—who was with 
him at the time, —and supposing the point of 6s rapyv to be that a son’s 
death is still more bitter to a father when he sees it than when it is 
reported to him from a distance. He quotes Quint. Smyrn. 2. 261 
(referring to the death of Antilochus) padwora 6 ratpi repi ppévas nArvoe 
tévOos | Néoropt, raidds éoto tap ofOapotor dapevtos. | od yap Sy 
peporecou KakuTepov GAyos execu, | 7) OTe Tatdes GAwvTaL éod TaTpds 
eigopowvtos. But, apposite as this passage is to Hermann’s explanation 
of és zapyv, that explanation itself seems far-fetched. ‘The conjectures 
of Seyffert and Cavallin have been noticed in the commentary. Some 
others may be mentioned. Hermann (having become dissatisfied with 
ds maphv, yovos) read do7ep jv pevos. Schneidewin conj. 6s wapyv yovet. 
Arndt, ds zapyv wovors. Unger, oomep qv yavos. J. Oberdick, dozep 
qv Aoyos. Sintenis, 6 orapels yovos. F. W. Schmidt, dpotdds éor’ apdyv 
yovos. Pflugk, 6s zpovoryn yévous. Blaydes, ovrep yyara. Heimsoeth, 
novotos yovos. Nauck, who now inclines to this last, formerly proposed 
éret yovos | “Avtidoxos ait@ ppovoos oixerar Gavwiv. 
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491 The emendations of the Ms. Tpaxiwiav re Sepdda Kal tov evpoov 
may be classified as follows. (1) Simple transposition. Heath pro- 
posed Tpaxwviay deipada te Kat Tov evpoov. This is approved by Ellendt 
(s.v. re), and placed in the text by Cavallin. It is, however, impossible, 
because, when a dactyl holds the third place in an iambic trimeter, the 
first syllable of the dactyl must be either (a) the last of a word, as 
in v. 879 ot p avros apov, ot pe KatdoTnooV, Téxvov, Or (6) a mono- 
syllable, as in v. 1013 aAN 7 Kaky on Ove puxov BrEérovo’ ae. 

(2) Conjectures which change Sepd8a only.—(i) Wunder, Tpaxévov 
te mpova. (ii) Wecklein, Tpaxwiay te oriAdda, or Tpaxinov eras Te. 
(iii) Meineke, Tpaxwiav re ALada or Atydda. (iv) Toup, depada (see 
commentary). (v) Anon. in Atheneum, Aug. 13, 1892, p. 235, Tpaxiviav 
akpav TE , 

(3) Conjectures which change «al only.—(i) Pierson, depad’, 7 
tov evpoov, approved by Porson, Ady. p. 200. But Trachis and the 
Spercheius belong to one and the same region: the river could not 
be mentioned as an aéfernative destination. (ii) Hermann (Refract. 
p- 8) depad’ eri tov evpoov. (ili) Seyffert, depad’ ava tov evpoov (z.2., 
‘passing up’ the river). 

(4) Conjectures which change more than one word.—Blaydes reads 
Tpaxwias Te deipadas tov T evpoov. He also suggests Tpaywiav re depad 
€UpOoV T €OV. 

533 f. iwpev, ® Tal, Tporkicavte THY tow 

GoLKov éicotknow. 

Critics who wish to read eis otkyow, and to connect those words 

with iwuev, have proposed various alterations of rpookvoavte THV Eow. 


(i) Schneidewin, zpooxioavte Tjv, €ow. He was more inclined, 
however, to think that a verse had dropped out after I'yjv,—the sense 
having been, ‘Let us leave Lemnos, when we have saluted mother 
Earth,—{but first come with me] into the cave, He also suggests that 
the schol. may have read, zpooxivoavte tH oréynv. 


(ii) Bergk, rpooxvoavtes “Eoriav (formerly,—‘ minus recte,’ as he 
sayS,—mpooKvoovTes). 

(iii) Wecklein (47s, p. 45), tpooxtcavte yas €dos. 

(iv) Wille (De Zocis nonnullis Sophoctis, Berl. 1866, quoted by 
Cavallin), tpooxioar oréynv €ow. 

(v) Seyffert reads zpockicavr’ éujv éow: ‘neque enim quid 9 éow 
oixyots velit apparet, quae potius 7 avw dicenda erat.’ But they are 
now at the entrance to the cave, not below it: see n. on 814. 


679 f. Kard Spopd8’ dprvka «x.7.A. Among the proposed readings of 
this passage, three chief classes may be distinguished :—I. those which 
retain both “Ig(ova and 8écpiov: II. those which eject “Iglova: III. those 
which eject Séorptov. 


I. 1. Hermann’s earlier view was that the Ms. text was sound in 


the strophe, but defective in the antistrophe. (I give the words of the 
antistrophe in smaller type under those of the strophe.) 
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Kat apmuKxa 67 dpouad “IE- 
[rap @ ordvov aytiturov] 

dova d€apuov ws eBarev 

[-~ -— BapuBp&r’ droxdavc-] 
maykpatns Kpovov mats* 
[evev aiuwarnp’, ov6d’] 

Thus in the antistrophe he assumed a lacuna between avriturov and 
BapvBpar. The lost words may have been, he suggested, xévtp’ ddvvas : 
and he altered the Ms. aisatnpov into aivatnp in order that it might go 
with xévtpa,—of which BapvBpdra also was, he thought, the epithet. 
One of his grounds for this theory was a difficulty which he felt in joining 
BapvBpara and aiparnpov with orovor. 


2. Hermann afterwards proposed to read thus (Refract. p. 9): 


T&iova Kad dpopad apmuKa déopiov ws €Badrev etc., when in the anti- 
strophe we should have a lacuna equivalent to uv — after avrirumor, 
which might be filled by such a word as odaxeAov or xapatov. Then 
it would be necessary to retain aivarypov, and, after it, to omit either 
ove OF Tay. 

3. A somewhat similar view is one which has been communicated 
to me by Prof. E. L. Lushington; who, however, would expand the 
antistrophic verse, not by inserting anything after avtiturov, but by 
adding arav after aiparnpdov :-— 

‘Téiova Kad Spopad apmvKa déopiov ws 
[wap @ orévoy avtirurov BapuyBpOr damokdave-] 
eBare [or ¢Bar 6] tayxpatys Kpovov zais. 
[every alwarnpoy <dray>.] 


II. Readings which eject *Igiova. 


1. Erfurdt and Schneidewin: xara dpopad’ apauxa déop.ov ws <Bader. 
(So Cavallin, but with ¢Ba’ 6: and Nauck, but with avrvya.) No en- 
largement of the antistrophe is then required. 


2p Bergk : Kar apmvKa 67) dpopada | deopuov ws eBadev | 0 rayKparys 
Kpovov wats. 


In the antistrophe he reads, zap’ @ orovoy avtiturov | <tov> Bapv- 
Bpara < 706a > | kAavoeev aiparnpov. 


S Blaydes : ava (so Dind.) dpopad avrvya déop.ov ws EBad’ o 
maykpatys Kpovov rats. No change in the antistrophe. 


4. Hartung re-writes, rather than amends, the text; omitting dpo- 
dda in the strophe, and substituting xoparov for ordvoy avtirumoy in the 
BAe — 


KaT aparuka déop.ov ws éBahev | TayKparns Kpovovo wais=zap 
kapatov BapuBpar’ aroxhavo-|cev aipatypov, ovo. 


En 


c 


3 Burges : Kar dir vKO: | tH Spopad os deopuov | <vv > AaB o 
mayKpary|s Kpovou Tais=Tap @ ordvov | avtirymov KnpoBpwr-|ds KaTa- 
«davoe aiparnpov. 
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III. Readings which eject Sécprov. 

1. Dindorf: Igo’ av apruka oy Spopad ws Bad’ o | rayxpatiys 
Kpovov mais. No change in the antistrophe. 

2. Wecklein: ‘Létov’ av dpruKas ws eBarev dSpopadas | 6 mayKpatis 
Kpovov mais = Tap ® oTovoy aytituTov BapvBpara <m0da> | kNavoeev 
aiparnpov. (Cp. 11 2.) For the plur. aumvukas he refers to Hesych., 
aPTUKES* TPOXOL* OUTH Lopokdjjs € ev DidoxryTy. 

Seyffert stands alone in ejecting both ‘Tétova and Seopuov : he reads, 
Kar apmuKka 57) Spopad aicipov ws eBad 6 «.7.X. By atoyov he means, 
‘well-deserved.’ 


686 f. According to Hermann’s earlier view, the rode before datpa 
was spurious: he changed it into «at. Then the two verses in the 
le OrAAVP SS avakins' | Kai Oadua p’ exer Tos, _corresponded with 

. 701f. of the antistrophe, as amended by him, eipze 0 aXXor’ aAov 
hy | eiAvopevos, mais. This adAAov was to agree with wdépov in 704. 
Afterwards, however, he preferred to omit the xa) before Pato. (without 
replacing roe); and to delete av in the antistrophe. 

Wecklein, in his Ars Soph. em. Pe 56, proposes to read OAAVO 
oo avagciws’ | 7 8° ad Gatud p exer = ciprre & adXor aAov <ao> | dy 
cidvopevos. In his ed. of the play he gives, WAAVO HS aetkas. | rode 8 
at Oadpa p éxer=eipwe 0 addAor’ aAda | Tor av cidvopevos. (Tose 8 av 
was read by Wunder.) 

Seyffert gives WAAVG’ OS avagia. Tdde Tor Gadua p’ Exee (as One V.) = 
cipre 0 GAAoT GAA. 708 av eiAvdpevos. ‘The final ta of avagia is to be 
one syllable, by synizesis. 700. is his own conjecture, for t6r’. 

Blaydes reads wAAuT avaél ovtws. Ttdde 8) Oaipa pw exer = elpre 0 av 
aAXor aAdAav oddv eiAvopevos. The words adAdav odov are due to his 
own conjecture: avaé: ovrws, to that of Burges. 

Gleditsch deletes rode Gatdp’ exer pe and eiAvouevos. Then wordt 


OS avakiws = elpre 6 adXoT GAO av. 


758 f. HkeL yap avrn dia xpovov, tAavots tows 
ws eferAnoOn. 


The following conjectures may be noticed. (1) Bothe, too. for tows: 
7.¢.,‘ When the disease has once been sated, it returns only after a long 
interval, (and then,) zAdvous toous,—with an access of the same duration 
as before,’—so that relief may be expected within a certain time. Hence 
amAavots has to denote the ‘wanderings’ of the disease through the 
patient’s body,—the periodical attack. The antithesis between nKEL 
and zAavois is thus destroyed. Nor can this use of zAavois be justified. 
It is not adequately supported by Stepxerar in v. 743, nor again, by 
Plat. Lim. 88 E OT@v Tls...c€lwv TA TE TEpl TO copa Tavwpeva. mag ieare 
Kat pépy Kata Evyyevelas eis Taéwv Kataxoopy pos adAnda,-—where ‘ the 
affections that are roaming about the body’ do not mean sudden 
attacks of disease, and where, moreover, 7Aavwpeva is interpreted by the 
context, 
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(2) Heimsoeth, ctker for jxe, ‘The disease abates after a (short) 
time.’ The first objection to this ingenious conjecture is that the phrase 
Sa xpovov would not, by itself, suggest a short interval (cp. 285n.). 
Then wAdvors «7.4. would mean, ‘when sated with its at¢/ack,’—a sense 
which zAavors, as we have seen, will not bear. Heimsoeth suggests, 
indeed, that rAavors tows should be altered into radicovros (as =‘ rushing 
away, O: 7. 193). 

(3) F. W. Schmidt, Ayyer yap airy did xpovov rradvors vocos | ws 
éferdyjoOn. This, too, is ingenious, and is recommended by the ap- 
propriateness of atr7 (‘of its own accord’): but the twofold corruption 
which it supposes (7xet for Ayyee and tows for voos) is very improbable. 

(4) Arndt, 7jKe yap arn did xpovov mAavois icors, | ws eSerAnoOn 

prey. NE. io dvornve ov. 
‘This disease returns but now and then, in periodical attacks (wAavous 
icots), when the vein has become distended.’ Arndt’s first aim here 
was to remove the hiatus, e€erAyno Oy, io id. Seeking for a monosyllable 
to replace the first iw, he was struck by a statement of Hippocrates (De 
Morb. 4. 140), Ta EAxea...preypatver pardiota év TavTyOL THOL népyoe’ 
épxetar yap TO vypov eis amdaas Tas PréBas: ‘ulcers become most in- 
flamed on these (alternate) days; for the moisture passes into all the 
veins.’ So Arndt took the sense to be that the ulcer in the foot of 
Philoctetes became inflamed when, from time to time, the veins near it 
were distended by morbid humours. 


760 In almost all the editions since Brunck’s the verse dewor ye 
Toitigayya TOD vooypatos is numbered as 755, and the verse 76 mya 
TOUTO THs vOTov TO viv Tapov as 765, though the number of verses 
between these two is not nine, but only eight. The number 760 is 
placed by most editors opposite dvornve dfta dua rove Tavtwy paveis: 
but by some, opposite ws egerAjoOn. NE. iw io dvotyve ov. 

The origin of this anomaly is to be found in the editio princeps of 
Sophocles, the Aldine of 1502 (in which the verses are not numbered). 
We read there, 

ws e&erAnaOn. 
veo iw’ id dvornve ov" 
io dvornve OnTa Ova Tovwv TavTwV aves. 
The ¢iird io is not found in the Laurentian Ms,: it is evidently an 
interpolation, caused by the repetition of dvornve. Brunck (ed. of 1786) 
read and numbered the verses in question thus :— 


ws e€erAjaOn* ped. NE. id dvortnve ov. 
760 iw, tw, 
Stornve Sta dia Tovwv ravTwv aves. 


Subsequent editors struck out the spurious iw iw, which Brunck made 
to be verse 760; but they apparently omitted to notice that the number 
765 ought then to be moved on, and stand opposite-the verse 


cal aita cal pvdAacce x.7.X. 


Tess LV. 16 
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782 Dindorf’s is the most despairing view of the corrupt words, 
GAG dédoux’, @ wat, pa pe atedis edyn. He supposes that an iambic 
trimeter has been lost here, and that these words are entirely spurious, 
—having been inserted by an interpolator merely to represent the 
general sense, as he guessed it from the context. But, in that case, it 
is strange that the interpolator, having a free hand, did not contrive to 
be more grammatical and intelligible. 

Most of the attempts at emendation have set out from the idea 
that d€douxa should be retained,—as being indispensable to the sevse,— 
and that either dAAa or @ zat should be altered. Thus Brunck wrote, 
as Toup had suggested, add’ otv dédorKa py aredys edyy, TeKvov : Wunder, 
the same, with tvxy instead of téxvov. Schneidewin conjectured, @ zat, 
dédorxa py ateArs 0 TAOVs TUXy, Or the same, with edyy instead of o 
mAovs. But it is manifest that no one of these was at all lkely to be 
corrupted into adda dédoun’, & rai, pn po ateAns edyy. When the pro- 
babilities of manuscript tradition are weighed, both ada and @ zat (or 
at least zat) have a good claim to be thought genuine. 

Hermann’s conjecture, add’ ov ti wou, ral, pn ates ebyy TéAN, WAS 
suggested by the variant dA’ ov in B: but the sense is the opposite of 
that required by the context. He also proposed aAAd dé€os, & zai, wy 
atelys edxn weAn, aNd GAN dey’, @ Tai, py dteAns evxy déos. Seyffert 
gives add’ ody dedouk’, © Tai, pe pp) ateAq A€yys (where ‘say of me’ seems 
intended to mean, ‘forbode’ or ‘pray for me’). Mekler, aAXd’ ic’, 
6KVO, Tal, py ateAns edxn TUXn. These emendations all proceed on what 
seems to me the right principle, that of retaining both ada and @ zat 
(or zat). 

With regard to my own conjecture, aA’ oxvos, @ mat, pn atéheor 
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evyn pee éxet, one thing should be added here. I find that Musgrave, who 
read GAN ovv dedorka pa} B ” aTeAns €oXx%, TEKVOV (with Triclinius), suggested 
in his note p27 “réAeor’ evyn, Or py “TéAeor’ cdxy (SC. 7). 


800 ‘The references in ancient literature to the burning mountain 
of Lemnos have an interest which, in one respect, is perhaps unique; 
they afford an exception to the rule that such notices can be verified 
by modern observation. 

Antimachus, the epic poet (c¢vca 410 B.C.), indicates that, in the fifth 
century B.C., the activity of the volcano either continued, or at least was 
attested by a familiar tradition. His words are (fr. 6),— 


4 
“Hdaicrov pdoyi eixedov, nv pa tirvaoKe 
+ A , 
daipwv axpotdtais opeos Kopupyjat MoovyAov. : 


Aeschylus, in his Prometheus Unbound, represented Lemnos as the place 
from which his hero had stolen the fire for mortals. (Cic. Zusc. 2. 10. 
23 Quomodo fert apud eum Prometheus dolorem, quem excipit ob furtum 
Lemnium?) And in his Philocteta, Attius (¢. 140B.c.) described the 
volcano as clothed with woods, out of which its vapours ascend :— 

Nemus expirante vapore vides, 

Unde igni’ cluet mortalibw’ clam 

Divisus: eum dictu’ Prometheus 


Clepsisse dolo, poenasque Iovi 
Fato expendisse supremo. 


It is worthy of remark that emus is a touch for which Attius may 
have been indebted to a contemporary Greek poet, the physician 
Nicander, who in his Z%eriaca (v. 472) speaks of shepherds as repair- 
ing with their flocks to the cool shade afforded by the ‘lofty firs of 
Mosychlus’ :— 

MoovyxAov or apd eAaryou paKedvats 
aypavror Yywoi. 


As Nicander was a native of Colophon, and spent part of his life at Per- 
gamum, he may be supposed to have known Lemnos. He makes no 
reference to the volcanic character of the mountain. But the legendary 
renown of its fires has another witness in Valerius Flaccus (¢ 70 A.D.), 
who imagines Jason as awe-struck by the aspect of its steep, blackened 
cliffs, and its smoke-breathing summit (Avgonautica 2. 332 f.) :-— 


Ventum erat ad rupem, cuius pendentia nigris 
Fumant saxa iugis, coquiturque vaporibus aer. 


No crater is now discoverable in Lemnos, and it has not been shown 
that there are any traces of volcanic agency. At one spot, indeed, 
such traces have been conjectured. Lemnos was celebrated in anti- 
quity, and down to very recent times, for producing a kind of earth 
which was believed to have a medicinal value in various maladies, 
and more especially to be an antidote for poison ; Philoctetes himself 
was said to have been healed by it (Philostr. Heroica 5. 2). It was 
known as Anpvia Yh pidtos (‘red earth’), or oppayis (because sold in 
stamped tablets): Lemnza rubrica, terra sigillata. The Greeks now call 
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it dytov xdua. It was, and is, dug from a hill near Kotchino, a hamlet 
in the innermost recesses of the bay of Purnia, the northern inlet,—not 
far from the site of Hephaestia. Galen, in the latter half of the second 
century A.D., went to Lemnos for the purpose of inquiring about this 
earth. He describes the hill from which the earth is taken as ‘looking, 
exactly as if it had been burned,—both in colour, and by the absence 
of all vegetation’ (omoiraros Kexavpéevm, Kata ye THY xpdav Kai dua 7d 
pndev ev ato piecba: De simpl. medic. 9 § 2: vol. xu. p. 173 ed. 
Kihn). This, he adds, must have been the reason why Homer made 
Hephaestus fall on Lemnos :—a remark which shows that Galen knew 
nothing of a Lemnian volcano. The French traveller and scholar, 
Choiseul-Gouffier, describes the same hill in similar terms :—‘ La colline... 
offre bien tous les caractéres d’un sol consumé par un feu souterrain.’ 
On the other hand, he notices the absence in Lemnos of a crater, of 
lava, and of marks indicating vitrifaction: some pieces of pumice have 
indeed been found, but these may have been washed up by the sea. 
(Voyage Pittoresque de la Greéce, vol. 1., pp. 130 ff.: Paris, 1809.) 

Dr Hunt,—who contributed a short account of Lemnos to Walpole’s 
Travels in Various Countries in the East (London, 1820),—stands alone 
when he reports as follows :—‘'The whole island bears the strongest 
marks of the effects of volcanic fire: the rocks, in many parts, are like 
the burnt and vitrified scoria of furnaces’ (p. 59). No reference to such 
appearances is made by Dr A. Conze, whose visit to Lemnos, in 1858, 
is fully recorded in his Resse auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres 
(1860). Mr Tozer, a traveller whose accuracy of observation is unsur- 
passed, visited Lemnos in 1889 ; and in his /slands of the Aegean (Oxford, 
1890) he has the following comment on Dr Hunt’s report :—‘I myself 
saw nothing that could justify such a description.’ A hot spring exists, 
indeed, in one place: but this ‘hardly deserves to be adduced as evi- 
dence, for similar phenomena are found in other islands, which have 
never been supposed to be volcanic. Even earthquakes, as I was as- 
sured by the inhabitants, have now become extremely rare.’ In a note 
he adds :—‘ The specimens which I brought away are pronounced by a 
competent anthority to be granite and quartzite, which are not volcanic 
rocks; fragments of the latter of these are widely spread over the 
face of the ground in various parts of the island.’ (p. 271.) 

Are we to infer, then, that this Lemnian volcano was an invention 
of the poets? Such a fiction might, no doubt, have been suggested by 
the legend associating Lemnos with Hephaestus, even though the legend 
itself had sprung merely from the ancient repute of the inhabitants as 
workers in iron. But then it should be remembered that in the fifth 
century B.c. Lemnos was thoroughly familiar ground to thousands of 
those for whom the poets wrote; with Athens, especially, it was in con- 
stant intercourse. When Sophocles alludes to its fiery mountain as 
celebrated,—when the Ionian Antimachus describes the flames bursting 
forth from the heights of Mosychlus,—one can hardly suppose that 
nothing of the sort had ever existed there. In most—perhaps all—other 
cases where the ancient poets allude to volcanic energy as conspicuous 
in certain places, we know that the allusion was founded on fact. 
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Choiseul-Gouffier suggested an explanation—the only one yet offered 
—which at least is very interesting. 

On the east coast of Lemnos, a little to the south of the N.£. cape, 
an extensive shoal, now called Mythonaes, runs into the sea. This 
shoal has the form of a great submarine promontory, broadly based on 
the coast, and tapering eastward to a point. A little to the east of that 
point,—parted from it by a narrow channel,—there is a second and 
smaller shoal,—a submarine island, as it were, lying off the promontory. 
Now Pausanias records a tradition that Chryse—the islet close to Lem- 
nos—was swallowed up by the sea: 8.33. 4: tatvrnv kateAaBev 6 KAvdwv 
Tacav, Kat KaTédv Te 7 Xpvon Kal ypavictar Kata Tov BvOod. A new islet, 
he adds, emerged, which was called “‘Iepa,—a name often given in similar 
cases. Choiseul-Gouffier supposes that the disappearance of the islet 
Chryse was caused by a volcanic convulsion which also submerged the 
volcanic mountain Mosychlus, and that the Mythonaes shoal preserves 
the outlines of both beneath the waves. This theory, published in 1809, 
attracted early notice ; Conze (/ezse, p. 119) refers to a discussion of it 
in 1812; but it still awaits the verdict of scientific geology. 

With regard to Chrysé, the tradition noticed by Pausanias is curiously 
illustrated by Herodotus. Onomacritus was expelled from Athens by 
Hipparchus for interpolating into the oracles of Musaeus a prediction 
that ‘the islands off the coast of Lemnos were to be submerged by the sea’ 
(Her. 7. 6, ws ai éri Anurve émixeiwevar vyoor adaviloiato Kata THS Oadac- 
ons). The expulsion of Onomacritus must have occurred between 527 
and 5148.c. At that period, then, volcanic disturbances on the coast 
of Lemnos either were occurring, or were distinctly remembered. The 
name Néau, given to some islets on the E. coast, marked their origin. 
Stein aptly compares the oracle in Plut. Aor. 399D concerning the 
volcanic island Hiera which emerged near Thera in 197 B.C. 

Appian, writing in the first half of the second century—less, probably, 
than fifty years before Pausanias—speaks of ‘a desert island near Lem- 
nos, where memorials of Philoctetes were still shown: edd. Mithrid. 
Cc. 77 wept Ajpvov €v epnea) vio, évOa SetkvuTar Bopos PidoxryTov, Kat 
xXaAkeos Odis kal Tééa, Kal Owpas rawviats Tepideros, pvjwa THS exelvou 7aOns. 
It may be inferred from Pausanias (8. 33. 4) that Chrysé had disappeared 
long before his time. A new islet, then—perhaps the ‘Iepa which he 
mentions—had succeeded to its mythical renown. 


852 ff. otc ba. yep ov (so MSS., OF dv) advddpat, 
ei TavTay ToUTe yopav ioxeLs, 
pada Tou aropa muKwois évideivy dO. 


I. (1) In the first two of these verses Dindorf reads :— 
oicba yap av avddpat, 
ei TavTay TotTev yvupav toes. 
With Linwood, he understands :—‘ if you hold this view of these things 
(you know what things I mean)... > etc. Thus gv stands, by attraction 


to tovrwv, for the acc. neut. d. ‘ This view? means the purpose of Neo- 
ptolemus to wait until Philoctetes awakes,—instead of departing at once. 
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Wecklein reads and construes in the same way, but takes ‘these 
things’ to mean ra tdga, 

Seyffert also makes év neuter, but places a comma after olcda yap, 
and reads (with Wunder) «i tatrov tovtw yvwpav toxes: ‘you know, if 
you take the same view as this man (Philoctetes) about the things of 
which I speak.’ Thus ratrov is governed by yvwpay toyes as = yryvo- 
oxeis, and av = wept TOUT a. 

(2) Whitelaw, reading év and tatrav rotrwy, takes the genitives as 
masculine: ‘ But—you know whom I mean—if as by ¢hem advised you 
counsel thus.’ The plural then alludes to Philoctetes. 

(3) Nauck takes ov as masc., but makes avSepar passive, and reads 
tavtay tovr», He understands ofofa yap av aiddpmar as=‘you know 
whose Iam called.’ —i.e., ‘you know that I am your loyal follower,’—as 
if the Chorus deprecated their master’s displeasure at their opposition. 
(By ravrav...yvwuav he understands the youth’s purpose of remaining 
with Ph. ; but does not explain how he takes rovrw.) 

(4) Wunder reads, 

oicba yap dv addapau, 

ei tavtTov TOUTS yvwuav toyxeLs : 
‘if you take the same view as this man,—you know whom I mean’ 
(z.e., Philoctetes). The substitution of 6v for Gv makes it necessary to 
substitute pevopev for wevodmev in v. 836. 

Campbell, too, reads ov, but tavray rovTw: ‘If this be your mind 
towards him you wot of,’ z.e., ‘If you allow yourself to relent towards 
him.’ 

II. Verse 854, pada ror dopa ruxwvois évidetv aOn, forms a dochmiac 
dimeter, and seems to be sound. If it is so, v. 838 zoAd mapa oda 
Kpatos apvurat, is defective (see cr. n. there). Without abridging v. 854, 
Seyffert reads mukwas dv idetv, making this depend on oica yap (‘ you 
know that you are likely often to see troubles’). Blaydes alters rv«wvots 
to wuklv €or. 

Those who think that there is no defect in v. 838 seek to curtail 
v. 854. Wunder deletes évdety (and so Wecklein). Gleditsch changes 
evideiv to em, and deletes ray. 


869 f. od yap mor, ® Tal, TodT av e€nixyno’ eyo, 
tryval o édewos k.T.A. 


There are three classes of passages in which 4 is joined to the impf. or 
aor. indic. of verbs denoting expectation. 


(1) Where there is no inf.: ZZ. 1281 éxAvov av eyo | ovd av 7ATi’ 
avdav. Eur. Helen. 656 tis av rad nAmioev Bpotav wore ; 


(2) Where the fut. inf. is added: Ant. 390 cxoAq 70” nEew Sedp’ av 
e&qvxouv éyw, At. 430 tis av mor we bd exodvypov | totpov Evvolcew 
OVOMA.... 3 

(3) Where, as here, the aor. inf. is added, so that the constr. of av 
becomes ambiguous. With regard to examples of this class it may be 
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noted (a) that the position of ay in the sentence is usually such as to 
suggest that it belongs to the finite verb ; and (0) that this view is strongly 
confirmed by the examples of the two former classes. Eur. He/en. 1619 
ovUK av ToT NUXOLV OUTE © OVH Huds Aabeiv | MeveAaov. Ar. Lys. 259 evel 
tis av oT HATO, w Stpvpodwp, axodvoa ; 

In such instances the construction of av with the aor. inf. is always 
possible, but it is never necessary. ‘The aor. inf., without ay, can refer 
to the future, if the notion of futurity is implied with sufficient clearness 
in the principal verb. See, eg., Dem. or. 4 § 2 & rav@ & tpoojKe tpat- 
TOVTWY OUTWS élxev, OVO av EAris Hv Gita BeATiw yevéobar. Here it is cer- 
tain that av belongs to 7v, and also that yevéo@ar refers to the future. 
Lycurg. Ju Leocr. § 60 étu dé x pev TOD KaKws TpaTTE Tas TOES peTaBo- 
Ans tuxety emi 76 Béedtiov e€ikds Eat, ex O€ Tod TavTaTac. yeverbar 
avactatov Kal Tov Kowdv éAmidwy otepnfivar. worep yap avOpaTw 
Cdvre pev éAris €x TOV Kak@s Tpacar weTAaTET ELV K.T.A, 


961 ddrovo—pyzw, mpiv pabouw’ e& Kal tadw.—Porson’s words in his 
note on Eur. Phoen. 1464 are :—‘ Preeterea nullus apud tragicos senarius 
reperitur, gud zta spondeum in quinto loco aividat, ut Kat pars sit secunda, 
preter Aisch. Suppl. 274 xpavOeio” avnke yaa pyvy kal daxyn, quem 
corruptum esse nemo non videt.’ To make this statement veal 
exact, the following addition is required after the word secunda :—‘ nisi 
prior pars vox monosyllaba sit elusmodi quae ad sequentia potius quam 
praecedentia pertineat.’ But it is not probable that Porson had over- 
looked this verse; and it is certain that he would not have thought it 
corrupt. He was the first who had pointed out how the rules of the 
iambic trimeter are affected by the distinction between the two classes 
of monosyllables (Praefat. pp. Xxxiff.). In this statement concerning 
cat, he was doubtless assuming the exception which that distinction 
involved. 


1092 ff. The mss. give :— 
el” aibépos avw 
mTTwkades C€vTOVoY dia. TVEvpaTOS 
€wol w* ov yap er isda, 


{For €\wot p’, B has éAdat p’.) Since «@...€Awou is an impossible sole- 
cism, «i@ can be retained only by reading p’ €Aovev. Philoctetes will then 
say: ‘Oh that (some creatures from above) would take me.’ This has 
been explained in two ways. (i) With the traditional reading, rrwxades, 
taken as a subst.: ‘I wish that from the skies aloft the cowering 
creatures there may cleave the shrilling winds to conguer me’ (Prof. 
Campbell's version). That is, he wishes that the birds would come and 
kill him: cp. 1155. (ii) With some substitute for rrwxades, to denote 
storm-winds :—‘ Would that the storm-winds would snatch me up.’ 
This view was suggested by Od. 1. 241 (viv d€ piv dxdews dprviae 
avnpetavto), and by the fact that like utterances of despair occur else- 
where, as in Jy. 953 i dvewocrod tis | yevour emoupos EgTLOTLs avpa, 1 
qrus pw aroukioevev ex TOzwv «.t.’. But what, then, is to replace mraxdSes ? 
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Brunck reads mAwd&es, ‘the sailing, or floating, ones,—an epithet given 
by Apollonius Rhodius to the Stymphalian birds (2. 1054),—and under- 
stands it of the “Apmua. Gedike proposed mdwrd&es, in the same sense, 
—since the Harpies dwelt in the islands called HAwraé (Ap. Rhod. 2. 
297). The scholiast notices a variant, SpopdSes (‘the careering ones’), 
which he explains by ai xatacyides (storm-winds): this would have to 
Jollow 6&vrovov. And some, he says, read rwxaSes ‘the needy ones,’— 
meaning the Harpies, because they are always hungry! (du 76 dei 
mewnv.) Nay, some of the scholiasts did not shrink from the conclusion 
that mroxd&es itself meant the Harpies,—either 61a 76 éweumimrev (!), or 
dua THY wry (2.e., because they scream like ‘ timid creatures,’—birds). 
Obviously the Harpy theory was merely a forlorn attempt to explain 
ci?’...e\wot. If he is to be szatched up, who should snatch him up but 
the “Apzuau? 

Since, then, we get no tolerable sense even with the change of eAwot 
pe into pw €Xovev, it becomes certain that el’ is corrupt, and that éAéew is 
a true correction of €Awoi »’. The general sense clearly is, ‘ The timid 
birds will now career (€Acow) unmolested over my head.’ For icxvw, 
Heath restored teyw: ‘I check them no longer (by my arrows).’ 

It must further be noted that the word mraxd&es, ‘ cowering,’ ‘timid,’ 
is exactly appropriate here as an efz¢he¢t of the birds. But it could not 
be used, without the art., as asubst., ‘the timid ones,’ z.e., the birds. 

Thus everything points to the conclusion that aifépos is corrupt,— 
having ousted some subst. which agreed with zrwxades. And we have 
already seen that «if is spurious. Further, the words which answer to 
iO aifépos avw in the antistrophe (1113) are idoiuay dé vv. 

Hence a critic who seeks to amend the words «0’ ai@épos is justified 
in believing that the corruption is a dep one,—brought about by a very 
unskilful attempt to repair some loss. An emendation, in order to 
be allowed as probable, cannot here be required to account for all the 
letters of the words «i@ aifépos. It will do as much as can reasonably 
be expected if it throws light on the point from which that corruption 
began, while at the same time it satisfies the sense and the metre. 
Those who appreciate this first condition of the problem will be disposed, 
I hope, to consider the emendation which I have suggested, weAevae 
8 avo. 

The following conjectures may be noticed. 

(rt) Hermann, in his ed. of 1827: 1’, aidépos avw...éhwot pw : §Come, 
let the birds (z7wxades)...seize me.’ [Similarly Prof. Campbell suggests 
ed’ (cia) for «i6’.] 

(2) In later editions Hermann read 81’ aifépos...@dao’ ; He then 
supposed that éAzides was to be supplied (from éAzidos in togr) with 
atwKades :—‘*(What hope of food can I find), when (those hopes) will 
wing their timid flight... ?’ etc. By these ‘hopes’ he meant the birds. 


wo 


Seyffert accepted this view, but with e y instead of 67’. 


(3) Finally Hermann preferred to read 6@ atrat y avw...éhdo", in 
order that the form of the dochmiac might be the normal one which 
occurs in the antistrophe, v. 1113, ido/may d€ vu. 
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This was a return—so far as metre was concerned—to an earlier 
view ; for, according to Erfurdt in his ed. of 1805, Hermann had once 
proposed, 67 ai mpdc@ avw | rrwxades...€AGot pw’ (‘when those who once 
fled from me...will vex me’). 


ec 


(4) Nauck: yoval 5’ aifépos |... | éAdow: od yap icxw. The 
‘children of the air’ are the birds. He compares Eur. £7. 897 oiwvotow 
aiépos téxvors : and Colluthus [an epic poet who lived early in the 6th 
cent. A.D., and wrote the ‘Apray7 “EAéys, of which 392 vv. are extant] 
Vv. 383 yepins opvibes edrrrepa TExva yeveOAys. 


” 


(5) Heimsoeth: 67° dpves avw |... | Ado’. 

(6) Wecklein: e& Opes Adve. | ... | eAdo’. This is very ingenious: 
but the application of the word @7jpes to birds seems unexampled ; for 
in Ar. Av. 1064 Onpév are not the birds, but the creatures which they 
destroy. In Soph. fr. 850, 10 f. oiwvot are distinguished from @ypes. And 
such a use of @ypes is the more strange here, since the xapordv <6vy 
Onpav figure in a later passage (1146 ff.). The epithet wAdvo, imme- 
diately followed by z7wxades, is also somewhat weak. 

(7) Bergk: atdvio. (rather at@war) 8 avw | ... | yeddot pw’. Cp. Zpigr. 
Hom, 8. 2 xtwxaow aidvinot. Od. 5. 352 és movrov edvoeTo KuYpatvovTa. 
aidvin eixvia. Arist. Ast. An. 1.1 (Berl. ed. p. 487 @ 25) 9 8 aldua 
Kat of Adpou TUKTOVoL mev ev Tais wept Oadratrav mwétpas. Thus the aifua 
is a diving sea-bird, of the gull kind. If we received this conjecture, it 
might be supposed that dittographia had been one cause of the corrup- 
tion into «0 aifépos. 


1095 ff. od ror od tor Katntiwoas. Gleditsch deletes the second 
ov tow, so that v. 1095 may agree with the Ms. text in the antistrophe, 
V. 1116 wOrpos ce Saywovwv tad. Erfurdt, on the other hand, keeps the 
double ov zo, and adds a second wé7tpos in v. 1116. Most editors follow 
this course, 

Seyffert, with Seidler, constitutes the text as follows. (I give the 
words of the antistrophe in smaller type.) 

ov ToL ov ToL KaTnéiwoas 
méTmos motos oe Satmovev Tad 
© Bapdrotp, ovk addobev 
ove oé ye dddos ax’ WTO 
exer TUXA. 
XEpos euas. oTvye- 
Ta0 amd peiCovos. 
pay éxe dvomoTMov 
evTé ye Tapov Ppovycat 
dpav dpav én’ ado. 

Bergk, keeping the double ov ro in 1095, prefers in 1116 to mark a 
lacuna (equal to —v) after Samdvev rad’, instead of doubling zorpos. 

Prof. Campbell conjectures réxais instead of r’x@ 7a8 in 1097, and 
reads éoyev vd xepos instead of éoy’ v7d Xerpos in 1118. 


1101 aivetv, Hermann’s correction of the MS. éev, seems the best: 
though Arnold’s dytdeiv is ingenious. Dindorf, readIng avrl, supports 
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the rare anastrophe by Tavupydeos avré (quoted from the “‘TAcas puxpa by 
schol. Eur. Zyo. 821), and by Anthol. 7. 715 Avypav & dvti pedexpov exw. 


1140 Besides Hermann’s, the following versions of the Ms. reading, 
dvSpés rou 7d piv ed Sixatov eietv, have been given. (1) Musgrave: ‘It is 
fair to acknowledge what is good in a man (avépds 76 ed): and, if any one 
does not so acknowledge it («irdvros dé yy), to refute (€€Goar) the envious 
utterance.’ (2) Buttmann: ‘It is the part of a man to utter justly 
(Sékavov, adverb) what is right (76 «b)’—but, when he has done so, not to 
add reproaches. (3) Prof. Campbell: ‘Truly it is a man’s part need- 
fully (ev) to assert what is right.’ But, for this sense, we should surely 
require 76 dékaov, The absence of the art. cannot be defended by the 
phrase of different meaning in Thue. 5. 18, dxalw xpyoOwv Kai opkous: on 
which see above, v. 83, n. 


The following emendations may be mentioned. (1) Dindorf: avdpds 
ToL TO pev ev dikatoy eizeiv, which he renders, ‘virum decet, uxum guid 
zustum Aicere’: ‘to say one just thing,’—z.e., to maintain the principle of 
justice which he has once asserted. ‘This €v d/kavov is opposed to woAXa 
dicava,—the shifting pleas of tricky men. (2) Axt and Madvig: avépds 
To. TO pLev ot OiKawov eimeiv: ‘to say what is just in his own eyes.’ Cp. 
Eur. £Zec. 924 map’ ot=‘in his own house.’ Sophocles uses the enclitic 
ot (O. C. 1630 etc.), but affords no example of ot as=éavtd. (3) Weck- 
lein, in his edition, reads, avdpds Tot Ta ev edu’ aiev eizretv, ‘to denounce 
injustice.’ In his Avs Soph. em. p. 49 he proposed avdpds 76 pev od 
Sixavov ciety. (4) Blaydes reads: avdpds Tou 76 piv evSikov Kareumety, ‘to 
declare what is just.’ 


1149 f. Hermann’s version of the vulgate, vyg p’ ovkér’ dm’ atdlov | 
aedar, has been discussed in the commentary. 

Wunder understands: ‘Ye will no longer approach me from your 
caves, only to jly again. The dat. dvydé could not mean this: nor could 
meAare take an acc. of the person approached, though Eur. Andr. 1167 
has (avaé) ddpa wedaler. 

Bernhardy rendered, ‘ Non amplius fugientes ab antro ad me acce- 
detis’: z.¢, he, too, took pe with wedGre, but connected gvy@ with az’ 
aid(wv. Prof. Campbell shares this view: ‘Vo longer flying me from 
my cell, ye shall approach me there. (He supposes, however, that pe is 
due to a confusion between ovxéri pe pevSeoGe and weAGré po.) Now, 
if the meaning is that the beasts approach the cave of Ph., and then 
fly,—or that, after flying, they once more approach,—in either case this 
way of saying it would be most obscure. On Bernhardy’s view of the 
construction, it would be better to suppose that atA‘wv means the beasts’ 
lairs, and that they ‘approach’ Ph. at the moment when they start 
thence. 

Canter’s conjecture, édar (as pres. imperat.,=‘rush’), has been 
noticed in the commentary. Erfurdt and Heimsoeth have also advo- 
cated adr’ but as fut., with transitive sense: ‘No longer, by your flight, 
will ye cause me to leave my cave.’ Seyffert reads gvyetv ps’ oder’ am 
aiiwy | wear’: ‘ye will no longer draw near from your caves, 7” order 
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zo fly from me’ (pvyeiv pe). But no Greek writer could say, redale 
dvyeiv, ‘he approaches, (only) to fly.’ 

Wecklein reads, duya pykér am’ aidlwv | mAdter®’, Nauck suggests, 
ovk éuav er aw aidiov | pevéeoO’. 


1153 ff. Porson saw that avéSynv must go with éprere, and also that 
éptxerat had no possible sense here if x@pos were its subject. He there- 
fore proposed to read :— 

GN avéednv (dde xwdds Epvxerar 
ovKéte poyntos viv) 
€p7reTE. 

The objection is the sense which the context imposes on the paren- 
thesis. Philoctetes had long been Jame. The new fact which he 
bewails is that he is wzarmed. Thus ode xwdds épvxerar must mean, 
‘this lame man is restrained (by the loss of his bow)’: whereas the words 
would naturally mean that the lameness was the cause of the detention. 

Linwood reads aAX’ avédnv (6 5€ xGpos epvxerar | odkére HoByTds vpiv)| 
épmete. Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. 54) proposed the same, but with 
ére in place of 6 de The necessity of joining dvéSqv with épwere would 
probably have been more generally recognised by scholars, had they 
not been cumbered with the corrupt word épvxera, which seemed to 
require an adverb of negative sense. So avédqv was taken with épuxerat, 
and an utterly impossible meaning was attached to each. 


1218 veds dpod. On Apoll. Rhod. 2. 121 (uot dé of éowevovro) the 
schol. has :—rd 6po0d Kal éxt tod abpoicpartos tiHéacr (Z.¢., as=‘along 
with’), kai émi Tod eyyvs, ws "APnvator ciwfacr xppoa. He then illus- 
trates this ‘ Attic’ use by the verse of Menander (fr. incert. 204), opod 
bé 7O tikrew Tapeyevel’ yj Kopn- adding, arti rod éyyvs. Suidas, s. v. 0/108, 
quotes the same fragment in a mutilated form, as 74) yap tov tikrew 
opov: where Bernhardy observes that the reading rod is supported by 
four Mss. of Suidas (including the best), and by the Milan ed.; as well as 
by Photius, and by Harpocration. It seems not improbable, then, that 
the schol. on Apoll. Rhod. wrote 76 (instead of rod) tikrew by a mere 
slip,—thinking of the ood 8€¢ ot on which he was commenting. It is 
true that the dat. is read in Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 78, where he 
adapts the phrase, kal yap opod tu TO Tiktew THY KOpyy evar: but this is 
not of much independent value as evidence for the text of Menander. 


1360 f. The Ms. text, ols yap 4 yvopn Kaxdy | pytyp yévytat, TadAa 
tra.oevet kaxd, has been variously understood. (1) Brunck and Buttmann: 
‘When a man’s mind has once produced evil counsels, it teaches (him) @// 
other (possible) evil things,’—z.e it goes on as it has begun. (2) Mus- 
grave: ‘When a man’s mind has once conceived evil deszgvs, it teaches 
him the rest of evil, —7.e., evil deeds. (3) Schneidewin: ‘When a man’s 
mind has once brought forth evil deeds, it Zeaches his other deeds to be 
evil.” (4) Hermann: ‘When a man’s mind has brought forth evil, it 
teaches a// other men to be evil,’ radkAa = Tovs adAovs, ‘ quicquid aliorum 
hominum circa se habeant.’ This last is clearly wrong. 
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Wakefield proposed radda mbver xaxa (‘gush forth,’ like waters from 
a fountain). Others, keeping wadever xaxa, have altered ta\Aa, Thus 
Cavallin, «ada: Erfurdt, rtapya: Reiske, wavta: Seyffert, moAdd. 
Meineke, accepting Dobree’s xakovs, suggests zavra instead of raAAa, 
or else 7éAy kai instead of yevyrar. 


1365 ff. [ot tov aOdtov 
Aiav? drwy cod Tatpds torepoy diky 
‘Odvecéws Expar. | 

These words are open to three objections. 


(1) At v. 410 Ph. supposes that, when N. claimed the arms of 
Achilles, Ajax was still alive, and might have interposed in his favour. 
N. then simply tells Ph. that Ajax was already dead; he says nothing 
of a contest for the arms between Ajax and Odysseus. Two answers to 
this difficulty have been attempted. 


(2) Erfurdt argues that the impugned words do not necessarily 
imply knowledge of such a contest. ‘They merely mean that, if the 
arms were not to be given to Neoptolemus, they should at least have 
gone to Ajax rather than to Odysseus. But the epithet &@Avov obviously 
alludes to the tragic fate of Ajax,—his frenzy, and his suicide: it cannot 
refer simply to the fact that he is dead. 


(2) Others admit that the poet has made an oversight, but urge 
that it is excusable. He writes as if N. Aad told Ph. about the contest.— 
But the inconsistency is not of the kind which can be excused as con- 
cerning matters ¢fw THs Tpaywoias. It is a striking discrepancy between 
two passages of the play itself; and it is one that could scarcely fail to 
jar upon the audience, since the earlier passage, in which N, tells Ph. 
the news from Troy, is so peculiarly impressive. 


(2) ‘The second objection is, if possible, stronger still. A compari- 
son between the merits of Ajax and Odysseus is wholly out of place 
here. Neoptolemus is being reminded of the wrong done to himself. 
It is nothing to him if the arms which, by right, were his alone (370) 
might have been Zess unjustly given to Ajax. 


(3) The composition of the sentence is bad. ozAwv ood zarpos dixy 
are to be joined :—‘in the contest about thy father’s arms.’ The place 
of vorepov between orAwy and diky might be defended by examples like 
598 f. (where see n.): but the awkwardness is greatly aggravated by the 
fact that verepov, which goes with ’Odvocéws, immediately follows cod 
TATPOS. 

The motive of the interpolation may have been a feeling that some 
allusion to the owAwyv kpiows was demanded in a play which mentioned 
the death of Ajax and represented Odysseus as possessing the arms. 
The word d/kn might suggest that the interpolator was thinking of Az. 
449, ov« av ore | diknv kat aAXov dutds Od eypioav. 


1894 meloev Suvyodperda. The fut. inf. is certainly sometimes used, 
instead of the pres. or aor. inf., when the principal verb is such as to 
imply that the agent’s thoughts are turned towards the future. The 
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following examples occur in Thucydides. (1) With dcavootpar. 4. 115 
zip évycew Sduevootvro, Also 4. 121: 7. 56: 8. 55 and 74. (2) With 
BovrAopa. 6. 57 éBovAovto...zpotynwpyoecbor. Most of the Mss., in- 
cluding the best, have the fut. inf.: but the aor. inf isa v. 2 (3) With 
edieuar. 6. 6 edremevor...apgerv. Here the Mss. agree in the fut. inf., 
according to Stahl; who, however, reads apgar. (4) With d€oma. 1. 27 
édenOnoav...vavot opas Evutporewwev. The fut. inf. has strong Ms. sup- 
port: but the aor. inf. is av. 2 (5) With wefGw. 2. 29 weicew yap 
Suradknv wepwew otpariav. Here Stahl reads réu7rew with the Laur, Ms. 
(one of the best) and another: the remaining mss. have wémew, which 
Classen retains. 


All these verbs express the notion of destving or praying. With 
them, the use of the fut. inf. appears more natural than with a verb 
meaning simply /o de able. But the passage in Thuc. 3. 28 furnishes 
a strong argument in favour of mwetoew here :—yvovtes 6€ oi év Tots mpay- 
pacw ovr azoxwrdvoew Svvatoi dvtes, eb T aropovwhycovTa. THs 
EvpBaoews, kwdvveioovres. Here all the mss. (according to Stahl) have 
aroxwAvoew, though he reads aroxwAvev. And the fut. inf. has pre- 
cisely the same justification as here; z.e., the sense is, ‘they perceived 
that they could not hope to prevent it.’ 

In Thuc. 7. 11, ov8¢ yap Evpracy TH otparig duvaiwe? av xpynoecOar, 
the fut. inf. has the support of numerous mss., including some of the 
best (see Stahl) ;—and there, too, the sense—‘ we could not hope to use’ 
—seems to recommend it. Most edd., however, now give xpyoacOar. 


1407 elpEo weAdtew x.7.A. Various attempts have been made to pre- 
serve the words which stand in the mss. between meAd{ew and oretxe,— 
viz., o7s watpas, GAN ei Spas tat worep atdas. 

(x) Triclinius: eipfo meAdlew <rovtovai tHs> ons Tarpas. | GAN ei 
dpas 7a06’, etc. 

(2) Turnebus: «pf medalew ons <ye tovrous tis> warpas. | «i ye 
[instead of aAN’ i] Spas ra06’, etc. 

(3) Brunck: eipéw wedalew ons ratpas.—aN <d pire> | el ye Spas 
raul’, etc. 

(4) Porson: eipéw wedalew offs mdtpas.—adr «i <doxel> | tabra 
Spay, orwo7rep avdas, K.T.A. 

(5) A writer in Class. Journ. v. 39: eipéw medalew ons Tatpas.— 
GAN ei ye Spas | tadr <adnOas>, dorep addas, etc. 

(6) Burges followed Porson, but, instead of ratra dpav orworep 
avdas, wrote dpav adnOds, worep addds. 

7) Hermann: <ipfo reddlew ofs marpas. add’ <ela di> | et od 
Spas ra8,, etc. He subsequently changed the words after zatpas to aive 
Ta0, ws, | et ye Spas, etc. 

(8) Seyffert: «ip£w wedalew offs mdtpas.—adN ei <od dy> | tadra 
Spaces, etc. So Cavyallin reads. 
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1431 ff. & 8 adv AadBys od cxdda rTodde Tod orparod, 
TOEwV euav pvyweta mpos Tupay eur 
Kopuce, 


The difficulties which have been raised here have been due to the 
assumption that a// the oxdAa mentioned in 1431 were to be dedi- 
cated to Heracles. This made it necessary to suppose that the oxdAa 
of 1428—destined for the house of Poeas—are distinct from the oxdAa 
of 1431. Thus :— 


(rt) Hermann: The oxdda of 1428 are spoils given by the army to 
Ph. from the common booty, as apioreta: while the oxddAa of 1431 are 
those spoils which Ph. himself strips from foes slain by his bow. 


(2) Wunder: The oxtdAa of 1428 are spoils which the Greeks give 
Ph, in reward of his personal valour: the oxida of 1431 are those which 
they give him in honour of his bow. 


(3) H. Weber (PAzlo/. xt. 457 ff.): The oxdda of 1428 are a special 
prize of valour for Ph.: those of 1431 represent the ordinary share which 
each warrior would receive from the common booty. 


Seeing how unsatisfactory these attempted distinctions are, it is not 
surprising that a desire should have been felt to alter the words rot8e rod 
otpatov so that they might refer to the Z7osan army (see cr. n.): but, 
even if this could be done, the discrimination between the two kinds of 
oxtda would still be forced and obscure. 


PN DICES: 


I. GREEK, 


The number denotes the verse, in the note on which the word or matter is illustrated. 


When the reference is to a page, p. is prefixed to the number. 


tinguished from.’ 


A 


G, in reproof, 1300 
a or @ in the termin. -oua, 129 
dyew )( dmdyeoOat, 1029 
ayvoia, 129 
dywv, added to verb, 481 
det in of del Abyot, 131 
», With aor, inf., 1140 
dO\a as=GOol, 507 
aOupboromos, 188 
aiy\n, senses ascribed to, 831 
alvos, of advice, 1380 
aly&, in thanking one, 889 
aiddos, 1157 
aléy as=fortune in life, 179 
dkadud7js, 1327 
akph Noywv, 12 
dxovew Tt, to have it said of one, 607 
dkovew Tid, drt, instead of dk. 67 Tis, 549 
axpdrwp, senses of, 486 
datos, epith. of Apollo, p. xxxiv n. 2 
adnOés, not used as=adnOGs, 345 
GAN’ F.--5 414 
a\\d, in appeal, 230 

», in assent, 48 

5, repetitions of, 524 
aNNG yap Tot, 8I 
GANG... MEV, 336 
ea pévTor, 524 
G&\\dOpous as merely=aAN6rpios, 540 
addos followed by a\Ad, 655 


)( means, ‘as dis- 


&\Xos= ‘withal,’ ‘besides,’ 38 

aN’ ov Te xalpwv, 1299 

aN’ obv...Ve, 1305 

&\Aws, senses of, 947 

anvew, 174 

adpyoThs, 708 

apuaprdvew Tivds (masc.) Tt, 230 
dueiBew (rémov), 1262 

duéumTws, sense of, 1465 

duds, 1314 

dutvé, 680 

audi with gen. and dat., 1354 
dudimdaxros, in active sense, 687 
audirpys, in pass. sense, 19 

dy, with impf. or aor. ind. of adx@, etc., 

p- 246 

éy with iterative impf., 291, or aor., 443 
», repeated, 223 

dvayKasew Twd TL, 1366 

dvaykn, stress of pain, 206 
avahauBavew auwaprlay, 1249 

dvdétds Tivos, too good for one, 1009 
dvarroneiy, fig., 1238 

avdacoerae (pass.) okimTpoYV, 140 
avédnv, 1153 

dycévar, intrans., 639 

avTthaBn, effect of, 54 

avtitutos, 693 

dvripwvety, with acc. of person, 1065 
dytNia, of a ship, 482 

Géevos with genit., 217 

dmaé, implied but not expressed, 136F 
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dmapynOjcomat as fut. midd., 527 
amnypwwpuévos, 226 
amd d\\wv, with udvos, 183 
dé twos, on his part, 560, 1008 
amd Tivos SH, 535 
amowtev, 278 
dmémAnkros xecOat, 731 
amooré\\w = dismiss from life, 450 
dmous as=xwArds, 632 
amrbpooa, 1289 
dpa )( dp’ od and ov ydp, 1288 
dpyés, of 2 or 3 terminations, 97 
dpern as=‘glory,’ 1420 
ApOusos, 1132 
dpicreta, given by the army, 1429 
dpirouavrts, 1338 
dponv, said of sound, 1455 
’AokAnmléns, form of, 1333 
doxomos = dmrpocdbkytos, IIIT 
dorimros or dorEemTOS, 2, Pp. 229 
arpaxros, 290 
avOus as=‘afterwards,’ 82 
aifis ab mad, 952 
aval, of one chamber, 152 
avrbévdos, 35 
atrés as= ‘at the same time,’ 119 
avrés with dat., 521 
atrds ayyeNos, etc., 500, 691 
avtéaroNos, 496 
ddatpetoOae (midd.) preferred by Soph. to 
apatpetv, 933 
apapetoOac with inf., ‘to hinder from,’ 
1303 
dpavrov p&s, 297 
’AxwAdéws, scansion of, 57 
B 
Padre with dat., =éuBddrew, 67 
»» of sound or smell, 205 
+»  =TpoBddr\«ew, 1028 
Bla in periphr. for a person, 314 
Blos, not ‘bow,’ Bids, 931 
BX4Bn, 7 waoa, of a person, 622 
Bdérrew, was, 110 
Bove with subjunct., 762 


T 


‘yap, as sixth word of a sentence, 1451 
»» inassent, 756 


INDICES. 


yap, in question, 161, 327, 651 
», prefacing a statement, 915, 1049 
5, With ovr, 766 
ye, a rare use of with éo71s, 1282 
», at the end of a verse, 895 
», in comment (like ‘ well’), 1225 
5, omitted in a reply, 105, 985 
» used like Fr. sz, 33: added to és, 663 
», with a repeated pers. pron., 1117 
YE MEVTOL, 93 
vyé rot, 823 
vyéyeve, imperat., 238 
yévn, sense of, 178 
ryevvatos, true-bred, 51 
yévos, acc., = ‘by birth,’ 239 
ylyvouat, in periphrasis with subst., 77 
. of logical result, 116, 346 
youny éxew Twhs=yryvwckew Tt, 837 
yopunv rlecOat, 1446 
ypapecOa, midd., 1325 


A 


Saluwy, impersonal sense of, 1100 

dé, introduces a question in reply, 441 
,, ‘of the apodosis,’ Attic use of, 233 
6€=aANA, 94, 282 

Oe? oe Orws mpdéers, 54 

dewés, corrupted from debs, 457 
Oeipds, 491 

devTEpos=Uarepos, 49 

67 nearly = 76, 816 

djjra, repeated in different senses, 760 ff. 
dia movwy, ‘in’ troubles, 760 

dia xXpovou, 285 

dvaBddAdw with dat., etc., 582 
diaBdpos, epith. of vocos, 7 

Ovary, 535 

dtaxovetoOat, midd., 287 

Odovat EavTov Tit, 84 

OveTrodGv, 579 

tos, as epith. of heroes, 344 

Ouwmoros, 593 

dodos, epith. of Hermes, 133 

Oovparl, 722 

Sods HOovy, 972 

Sp@ut, form of, 895 

dvopnula, 10 


I, GREEK. 


E 
€ before BX, 1311 
-ea, how contracted, after (1) €, (2) « or v, 
1014 
éBoudouny dv, etc., 1239, 1278 
éykaNely xOov Kata Twos, 328 
éyxetoBar BAaBats, 1318 
éy, prodelision of é in, 479 
ei with fut. ind., said indignantly, 988 
ei OéNexs )( ef Bode, 730 
eldouny, 351 
elev, ‘so far so good,’ 1308 
eixew Twl TL, 465 
eiAveTPat, 201 
elval Twos, to be swayed by him, 386 
eis, marking a limit of time, 83 
eis Tt, =with a view to it, III 
els Twa, with regard to one, 1053: 
interest, 1145 
els with superlative, 1344 
elgolknots, 534 
elra after To07To pév, 1346 
-elw, desideratives in, IOoI 
éx=‘after,’ 271, 720 
»» = ‘by means of,’ 88 
5, in Ta €k vews (for 7a ev vl), 1078 
,, of condition (€& éds 1odds), Ot 
éxBalvew, fig., to digress, 896 
exdecxvivat, 420 


in his 


éxdéxeo Oat, to lie in wait for, 123 
éxetvos joined with 6de, 261 
éxkaNeloOau )( éxkadeiv, 1264 
exkNérrew = ekaTraTav, 55 
éxhauBavew, usage of, 1429 
éxNelrrew Opkov, etc., 477 
€xTGévar=arropiBagew, 5 
éxrplBew, 296 

éxxew, to waste labour, 13 

éxwv, strengthened by avrds, 1332 
Eheyxov, e&tévar els, 98 

éeety )( olkripev, 308 

€AeUOepos = EAevOepios, 1006 
éuotoTi= enol €or, 812 
éurimrey, of disease, 699 
éurrodicew, of wrestling, 431 
éuro\nros, alluding to é6va, 417 
éumvos, 1378 


Tesi ity: 
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év, of circumstance (év é6vvais), 185, 1004, 
1134 
éy, of the instrument or means, 60 
év Novos mapTus, 319 
év makpp xXpovm, after it, 235 
€v GaUT@ yevod, 950 
év aol, penes te, 963 
& rut tpépecbat, 1160 
evOomuxos, 1457 
évedpos combined with valew, 153 
évGade= depo, 304 
évOaKnots HrLov, 18 
évvoety and évvoeiaAat, 1440 
évopav, 854 
évopxoy TlecOa, S11 
évtvyxavew with genit., 1333 
€& dmomrov, 467 
‘Eaxovew, senses of, 676 
efaveupiokw, QQI 
éfapyetoba, 556 
éfeutroday Képdos, 303 
éfloracbal Ti, 1053 
éEopav, 851 
é&w Tod puretoavTos, fig., 9O4 
érelyew, 499 
éreita wévTo., after uaduoTa mév, 352 
éméxew Twa, to cause him to delay, 348: 
intrans., with inf., 881 
érm\us as=‘returning,’ 1190 
émi in Tami ool kaxd, 806 
éri wetfov épxecbat, 259 
émt rw, in his case, 1384 
a with a view to it, 50 
émiBalvew édXridos, 1463 
émwmemova, 512 ff. 
érwwudy, intrans., ‘approach,’ 168, p. 235 
éricayua, 755 
érroyios ZLevs, etc., 1040 
épyacelw, IOOI 
epyov aov (€or), 15 
épéooey aS=vauay, 1135 
“Epuatos and épuasov, accents of, 1459 
épxoua as=amépxoua, 48 
», with acc. of pers., 141 
», with pres. partic., 1199 
éoxatial, 144 . 
éoxov as=‘won,’ 1420 
érépa Téxvn=another’s skill, 138 
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ért, preceding a negative, 1217 

érupos, sense of, 205 

eU ‘ye, 327 

evays, a or din, 828 

evalwy, epithet of “Ymvos, 829 

eUBorpus, 548 

edudpera, 284 

eUpoos, 491 

edcroXos, senses of, 516 

épéfeoOac with genit., 1124 

éxev, intrans., of a road’s course, p. 231 
», to constrain, in aor., 331, I117 
») to direct, 1119 
>, with perf. partic., 600: with aor., 


1362 
y =eldévat, 789 
» =Mpocéxew, ‘to put in,’ 305 


»» X@pov, to be in it, 154, p. 231 
5, o7TlBov=orelxew, 157 
» MoAmdy, 212 

éws, as one syllable, 1330 


Z 


tiv ed, sense of, 505 
tuyels, fig., 1026 


H 


7 followed by é or 4, 985 

] yap...3 248 

H pA, 593 

nKew, fig., of one’s plight, 377, 501: used 
like a ‘gnomic’ perf., 758 

mutxopta, 827 


8 


Od)dAew, fig., of woes, 259 
@drepa, euphemistic, 503 

Gebs, said of the bow, 657 
Gcparevew 7d Tapdv, 149 
Oncoavpicpua, 37 

$pact= what may be dared, 106 


I 


iévas &k twos, of work proceeding from a 
person, 25 

ldvvw and evOivw, 1059 

ixérns strengthening ixkvodua, 470 


INDICES. 


lod lov, within the verse, 38 
tO: parenthetic, 1277 
Ucos isos, 684 
loracba, in rod ordce, 833 
a6 of need ‘arising,’ etc., 175 
loxus )( kpdros, 594 
tvw, in defying consequences, 120 
le Geol, extra metrum, 736 
luv, after a verb of enterprise, 352 


K 


kal as last word of a verse, 312 

»» as second part of the fifth foot, 961, 

p- 246 

», corrupted from zai, 79, p. 232 

» emphasising a verb, 380 

9, Strengthening udda, 419 

»» gives a modest tone, 192 

» =‘e’en’ (followed by ckaf=‘and’), 13 
kal=-ye, two uses of, 38 
kal...6€, 1362 

» 07, 818 

», €y#=‘I on my part,’ 1042 

9) Kjv...ye, 660 

9, Te Kal, 274 
ka.vés, euphemistic use of, 52 
ka.pés half personified, 466, 837 
Katpos obs, 151 
Kaxoyelrwy, 692 
kaxés, compounds of, classified, 692 
kaxds Kak@s, etc., 166 
KakoUevos, 228 
kard in Kad’ dpujy, etc., 566 
kara Tobro as=‘on this ground,’ 438 
katdyeoOa, with acc. of the port, 356 
KaTracxodafew with genit., 127 
Karavdcbels, 30 
karéxew, nautical sense of, 221 

a5 B.ordy, sense of, 690 

Keio Par=TEeOynkévat, 359 
kévtpov, of desire, 1039 
Kéxpnuat, senses of, 1264 
kyklouat, midd., 697 
KAaupadtov, ExTds, 1259 
kAémrew TL, sense of, 57 
koudifew, intrans., 735 
Kpara, gender of, 1207 
KpUmrTew TWd TL, OI5 


IL. GREEK. 


kravaéy joined with @avav, 336 
KUKNoL, eyes, 1354 

KUxKXos, of the sky, 815 

kupety, trans. or intrans., 440 
«kwdvew with double acc., 1242 


A 


AaBety )( édelv, in warfare, 47 
Aaéprys, and other forms, 87 
AdoKw, of bold speech, 110 
Aéyw as=‘command,’ 1o1 
,» with acc. of person accosted, 1261 
Anpuriov mip, Ajuvia Kakd, etc., 800 
AyuHv )( Spuos, 836 
Adxios and Avxetos (Apollo), 1461 


M 


pdxapa, of a goddess, 400 
ucbrévar Bédos )( adrévar BENos, 1300 
peOroravar kaxov, 463 
ué\Xw, with ellipse of infin., 446: with 
fut. inf., 483 

péuova, 512 ff. 
uév emphasising éyw, 86 

5, generic, 91, 170 

», irregularly placed, 279 

», Without a corresponding 6é, 1, 159, 

882: omitted in epanaphora, 633 

petaddayy with genit., 1134 
perarlbeuwa, usage of, 515 
perémw, 1189 
pérptos, said of fortune, 179 
un, followed by a, 782 

,», hyperbaton of, 67 

», Where 7 ov is admissible, 349 


», With inf., after olua, etc., 1059, 
1329 

pndamod as=pndapol, 256 

M7Xs, 4 


pam, after ddovo, 961 

pare understood before pire, 771 

plyvum, spelling of its fut. and aor., 106 

pores 0° €pB, 329 

pbvov = modo, in wishes, etc., 528 

wovos, with subst., instead of adv. pdvoy, 
536 

pux dy (Brew 61a), 1013 


<2) 
N 


vatew, qualified by évedpos, 153 
vav«npos, dress of, 128 

vavTns, aS=vauBaTys, QOI 
vewernrov, L193 

véov, in a bad sense, 784, 1229 
Neomrod€uevos rlos, a proverb, 1441 
Neomré\emos, scansion of, 4 
vevpooTadis, 290 

vewrepov Tt, 560 

Nixn, ’A@nvG, 134. 

voonrela, senses of, 39 

vocros as merely = 000s, 43 

vorplfew twd Tt, 683 

vipat Newwviddes, 1454; Guat, 1470 
vwduvos, act., = ‘soothing,’ 44 


=] 


Ecvwoouat, pass., 303 


O 
oymevew, 162 
8d, marking the fig. sense of a word, 831 
», referring to a relat. pron. before it, 
87, Pp. 233 
Obev =exeice bev, 704 
ola, adv., 273 
,, adv., with limiting force, 584 
-oa, termin., d@ or G@ in, 129 
oikot mpwrbyovot, 18t 
olkotro.ds Tpoph, 32 
olkoupos 8dis, at Athens, 1328 
olkous and olkov, mpés, 383 
oluar “Ev, 339 
éxvq, added to éxrAXayjvat, 225 
od\dUvat, of giving mental pain, 1172 
6uo0 as prep. with genit., 1218 
dvetdos ob KaNdv, 477 
-oos, uncontracted forms in, 491 
Srov=map’ Gros, 456: corrupted to d7a, 
482 
8rov ’or’, mode of writing, 16 
érus, after ofxtipw, =‘ (thinking) how,’ 169 
3, Where ofa might be expected, 777 
»» &Xw, 819 
opay 7t,=‘to beware of? it, 504 
5» 9; = ‘to provide for’ it, 843 
dpéEar Twi TL, ‘to concede’ it, 1203 


260 


é6p00tc@ac=‘to stand upright,’ 820: ‘to 
go straight,’ 1299 

dpulfecOat mpds Tbrrov, 546 

8s, for do7us, in a negative statement, 693 

bocos, 508 

dots ye, a rare use of, 1282 

é7q (neut.)=‘ wherein,’ 342 

ov repeated, 416 

ov yap in question, 249 

ov yap 67, 246 

ov6” dv=kal...ovKx dv, 536 

ovdé, negativing what precedes it, 771 

otk, GANG K.T.A., 642 
», ay with optat., in remonstrance, 1222 
1» 00? ds (=b7rws), 196 

ovKouv, force of oty in, 872 

ov wm with fut. indic., 611 

yy 9, With subjunct., 103 

oy May, BIT 

of ri mov in question, 1233 

ovv in thesis of 3rd foot, 298 

»» with concessive force, 305 

», with a repeated ee, 345 

otvexd Twos, so far as it is concerned, 774 

ovpos, fig. senses of, 855 

ovre...7€, 1321 f. 

ovro, referring to sing. Tus, 317: to dou, 
458 

ovros, ref. to what follows, 406: combined 
with 66¢, 841, 1331 

olrws = ‘without more ado,’ 1067 

6xGos and 6x6, 729 


II 


mada, of a recent moment, 589 
maha.oy €& dTOV, 493 
Taraorys, fig., 431 
Tahdpat Pewy, 177 
mad, a deed of violence, 1206 
maw pleonastic, 961 
TadwrpiBns, 448 
way Seiwa, said of a man, 927 
1» kpdros, Sovereign power, 142 
»» Tl xXpelas, 174 
mdvra, adv., 99 
mapa 17bda, 838 
rapadidwia, in a bad sense, 64 
mapakeioOat, usage of, 861 


INDICES. 


mapappeiv, senses of, 653 

mapelket, impers., 1048 

mapetvat mapa Ti, 1056 

mapépyy, G05 we &v, 473 

mapiévar=‘to disregard,’ 661 

tapovat Tots elwHdcw, constr. of, 939 

tmapwy, of aid at a crisis, 373 

was with adverbial force, 386 

mdrpios and marpwos, 398, 724 

me(Oouat with dat. and inf., 1252 

meioTéov with acc., 994 

mehafery, trans. use of, 1150 

Tépmew =avanéumev, 1160: ‘to herald, 
1266 

méumwv, 6, said of Hermes, 133 

mépryaua, of Troy, 352 

meptoTéhAew, ‘to cherish,’ 447 

mérpa )( wérpos, 272 

muxpos = ‘hateful,’ 254, 510 

mwhdvns, said of a disease, 758 

melova (7d), the details of a story, 576 

mheiorov added to a superlative, 631 

meloTos = puéyioTos, 478 

m)éos, ‘tainted,’ 39 

ano O7jvat with gen. or dat., 520 

whods, ‘fair weather,’ 467, 1450 

movelv, spellings of, 120, p. 234 

movetobar ev ouKpe, 498 

moteio Oat (midd.) ovdév évdes, 375, 

TOLKIASOTOMLOS Vals, 343 

moklAws, sense of, 130 

Tlodds, *AOnva, 134 

moNitikds Adyos, in rhetoric, p. xxi n. 

mo\\d, adv., with adj., 254 

moAAGkt, rare in Trag., 1456 

mévos, of warfare, 248 

aépos, ‘resource, 704 

moré=tandem aliguando, 816 

mov =‘in what respect ?’ 451 

mov...el;= ‘where are thy thoughts ?” 805 

mpdacew Nbyous, 87 

mplv and subjunct., without dv, 917 

mpoBddNecOae (midd.), 1017 

mpoBrAnua, ‘a screen,’ 1008 

mpoBAns as subst., 936 

mpoBory as=axkpa, 1455 

tpomavOdvew, 538 

mpounOla, 557 


LED G LEE 


mpoméumew, sense of, 1205 
mpos with acc., of a criterion, 885 

», with acc., of what causes a feeling, 

378 

mpos Biay, etc., 90, 594 
mpos oe Tatpos ikvodua, 468 
mpos Té6e=‘ for this purpose,’ 568 
mpocgdev, fig., 405 
mpooBalvew, a doubtful use of, 42 _ 
Mpocewat, 129, 351 
mpocéxewv, nautical sense of, 221, 236; 

with acc., 243 
mpoonyopos with dat., 1353 
mpooeis dekidy (sc. bpKkw), 942 
mpocbiyydvewv, fig., ‘to engage in,’ 9 
Mpookuveiv, 533, 1408 
mpésoupos, 691 
mpoomlrreyv, of a sudden approach, 46 
mpoomizvew Twa, 485 
mpboTpotos=mpooTpoTatos, 773 
mpopalvoua, of sound, 202 
mpoxepos with xepoty added, 747 
mpvuva and mpvuvn, 482: KaTa mp., 1451 
mpwtéyovos, sense of, 180 
mip, fig., of a destroyer, 927 
Tupeta, 30 
mas av with optat. of wish, 531 


P 
Piovor, 959 


= 


oa elided, though emphatic, 339 

céBas, an object of wonder, 402 

onkds, 1328 

oKoTeiy aS=TpocdoKay, 428: =Tnpelv, 467 

cpvyepos, 166 

copifouat, to devise, 77 

orarov Udwp, 716 

o7é\Xewv, cause to set forth, ‘summon,’ 
60: 495: =o7é\NeoOa, 571: oir, 
git 

atépavos, fig., 841 

o7iBos, =the act of walking, 29 

ortkTol Ojpes, 184 

o76Xos, of a ship’s prow, 343 

oTOhy, OU TONAW, 547 


261 


orvyepos, ‘wretched,’ of persons, 166 
ouh\apBdavew éavrbv, 577 
ov\NapBdvecbat rivds Ti, 282 
oupBdratov as=otuBorov, 884 
otvpBorov AUTHS, 403 

ouudépew =‘to help,’ 627 
cuupéper bat, senses of, 1085 
avupoupos, said of the cave, 1453 
civ vocw, 268 

abv TOXN, 775 

oly TH Stkalw, 1251: odv Tbkos, 1335 
ouvOvyoKey, fig. sense of, 1443 
cvvvomos, 1436 

cuwopvivar twl, sense of, 1367 
ovvTpopos, 171, 203 

ouvTvyxavew with genit., 320 
owwdedeiv with dat., 871 

oupryé, 212 

oxjua in periphrasis, 952 

oxjua )( cro}, 223 f. 

cwhjvat, Tb )( TO o@FETAat, 109 
owrnp with fem. subst., 1471 


r 


Tamldoura Tov A6ywr, 24 

TavTy with yrwunv tlbecPa, 1448 

Tax’ ov, in putting a supposition, 305 

ve instead of dé, after uév, 1137, 1425 

»» linking two adjectives, 584 

», linking dissimilar clauses, 1178 

», irregularly placed, 185, 1294, 1412 

telve BéAn, 198 

TéXos, els, =‘ultimately,’ 409 

Téuvew Kapa, 618 

Téexvy pndemeg, etc., 771 

Téxynua, said of a man, 928 

THOE 7) TOE, 204 

Tn\bbev eloopay, 454 

Tnwds, usage of, 216 

tt, hiatus after, 100, p. 233 

TL.=€xaoTdy TL, 286 

ti d\Xo, with ellipse of zoey, 100 

1 YP, €av K.T.A., 1405 

9) 0€, 421 

», col = ‘what ails thee?’ 753 

Tifecbar, midd., of esteeming, 451: & 
evxepel, 875 

TlbecOar yyouny, 1448 


262 


tlrre, 1089 
tts, enclitic, before its subst., 104 
», added to a disparaging adj., 519 
», in sinister foreboding, 1231 
tls 6 wéos...UKker’, Oot 
TAHLwY = avadyjs, 363 
76= ‘therefore,’ 142 
7d kal NaBely, ‘to think that...!’ 234 
», Aeyduevor, etc., 497 
sy THS ViTOV, 300 
Tot On, 244 
Tovyapovv, 341 
To.dade answered by tva, 17 
Towvros, explained by following adj., 
1271 
rowol6e, a form rare in Trag., 955 
Tro\mav, of an effort of will, 82 
ToAphoTatos, 984 
76a, senses of, 652 
Tov wn with inf., after cwdvw, etc., 197 
ToUmoV mépos, 498 
tpagels, force of, 3 
Tpvcdvwp avd7, 208 
Tvyxdvew with acc. (ola), 508 
5 with double genit., 1315 
TUX OW dy elTav, 223 


¥ 


tyés, ovdév, etc., 1006 

brakovew =‘to answer,’ 190, p. 236 
bravray with genit., 719 

brnpérns, sense of, 53 

"Yavos, the Sleep-god, 827 
broxeicOa, fig. sense of, 190 
brémrepos, 288 

brbmrns )( Urorros, 136 


® 


dalvouat with partic., implying glory, 
1335 

galyw, aor. midd. of, 944 

géoe followed by subjunct. of rst pers., 
300, 1452 


INDICES. 


gépecOar, ‘to win,’ 117 

ged, in joyful wonder, 234 

PObvov mpookuvev, 776 

girrara, 74, said of one person, 434 
pdaupoupyés, peculiarity of, 35 
prdy, in fig. sense, 825 

g6f8os as= ‘a terrible thing,’ 1251 
gorayv, of diseases, 808 

povetvy méov =‘to be more sane,’ 818 
ppovnca, ‘to become sane,’ 1099 
purdeouat as fut. pass., 48 

guots (B.0Ths) =Tpbmos, 165 

pos, els, 581, 1353 


x 


Xdpayua, of a bite, 267 

xdpw, THY oHv, instead of gob, 1413 
Xapords, 1146 

xed gerOat, fig., 1460 

xetoPat, of frost, 293 

xpiua, 76, colloquial use of, 1265 
xphv and éxpnv, 1062 

xpovos, 6, the term of a life, 306 


Ww 
Wevdoxipvé, 1306 


2 


@, double, with subst. and adj., 799 

@, not shortened before 0, 1100 

® Zed, 1139 

@ Trav, 1387 

wy omitted, 75, 82, 92, 720, 943 

ws, denoting intention (7Ae?s ws mpds olkov), 
58 

»» prefixed to an assurance, 117, 567, 
812 

», marking the mental point of view, 
253 

»» With fut. partic., r1gt 

», by error for €ws, 1330 

wore with inf. after oruw, etc., 656, gor 

», with inf., marking a condition, 1392 
®pedov with pajrore prefixed, 969 


II. ENGLISH. 


A 


accent, Athenian sensitiveness to, 931 
accent of ‘Epuatos, 1459 
acc., cognate (¢xOos éx@alpew), 59 
30 », with verbs of position (ke?- 
pat Tomov), 145 
», of part affected, after another acc., 
1301 
»» of place, after éxowgew, 496 
»» of respect, 7, 863 
Achilles, character of, 89: youth of, 243, 
344: death of, 335 
act. verb instead of midd., 708, 1108 
adj., after art. and subst., though an epi- 
thet, 392 
», as adv. (dgeta gorra), 808 
,, as epith. of a compound phrase (7jué- 
pas-wépos Bpaxv), 83, 952, 1000, 
1123 
», compound, =subst. and adj., in genit. 
(ava Tpvtdvwp), 208, 715, 1Ogt 
»» compounded with the noun whicii it 
qualifies (advnGes eos), 894 
», co-ordinated with adv., 502 
», defining the instrument 
dauels), 335 
»» instead of proper name in genit. 
(“HpdkXeuos), 1131 
», made more explicit by an adv. phrase 
(kevny...dvOpHreuwv dixa), 31 
5, Of 2 or 3 terminations, 97 
5, proleptic use of, 819 
adv. as predicate (rovpyov ov paxpav dé- 
yes), 26 
», with kindred adj. (kaxds kaxd@s), 166 
Aeschylus, his PAz/octetes, p. xvi 
Ajax, death of, 411 
Alcibiades, supposed reference to, p. xliii 
anapaest in 1st foot, p. xliv: formed by 
art. and noun, 796 


(rogeurds 


anapaests, two consecutive, in proper 
names, 794 
3 use of in the parodos, 135 


antecedent in genit., supplied from relat. 
in dat., 139 
Antilochus, son of Nestor, 425 
aor., infin., of a critical moment, rog 
» infin. after xivéuvds éoruv, etc., 502 
» instead of pres. (amrwuooa), 1289 
» partic. with uy yévn, 772 
aphaeresis in first word of a clause (Aéyw. 
*al TovTOV), 591 
Apollo ’AXaios, p. xxxiv n. 2 
archers, Homeric, 1057 
Arctinus, his Aethiop~is, 335, p. xii 
Ares slays the best men, 436 
art, Greek, the story of Philoctetes in, 
p- XXxvil 
article as demonstr. pron., 154, 1243 
», as last word of a verse, 263: as 
penult. word, 422 
» as pron., followed by a proper 
name, 371 
» as relat. pron., 14 
;, giving a scornful tone, 1060 
», in 7a pevd7H, 108 2 
»» with inf., instead of simple inf., 
118, 620 
3, with subst. understood as subject, 
the same subst. being predicate 
(700 Te kTjwa THs vikns éorl), 8x 
5, with superlative, 237 
Asclepiadae, the, 1333 
Asclepius, 1437 
Attius, his Phz/octeta, pp. xxxii, 243 


c 


caesura, neglect of, 101 

cases of two nouns interchanged in MSss., 
324 

Cephallenia, 264 

Chalcodon, king of Euboea, 489 

choriambic verse, p. xlix 

Chorus, the, p. xxix 

Chrysé, p. xli: her shrine, p. xxxix 

comparison, compressed form of, 18r 


264 


compounds, rare, 42, 368, 396, 423, 991 
= two of the same verb, in 
juxtaposition, 121 
conjunction, where it might be omitted, 
1178 
co-ordination of clauses, 503, 519 
Cybele, attributes of, 391 ff.: in art, 400 
Cypria, the, of Stasinus, 1032, p. xii 
D 
dactyl, as 3rd foot of a trimeter, p. 238: 
combined with tribrach, p. xlili 
Dardanus, 69 
dative, ethic, 22, 98, 261, 433, 475, 494, 
574, 763, 1031, 1219 
» instrumental, 494 
»,  locative, 144, 1002 
», Of circumstance, 1377, 1387 
» Of respect (67m, ‘wherein’), 342 
5, Of relation (wAéovte pot), 354: 685 
(toos toous): (réOvNX’ buiv), 1030 
5, Of manner, 1465 
, of partic. with inf., after g0f€ pox, 
552 
,, of time ‘within which’ (dexérec 
xpd), 715, 769 
5. simple, after Baddew, 67 
»  ‘sociative,’ 1027 
», understood before a relat. pron. 
in another case, 757 
Death, invocations of, 797 
desiderative verbs, 1oor 
deus ex machina, the, 1409, p. xxvil 
diction of the play, p. xliii 
Dion Chrysostomus, p. xvi 
division of verse between two speakers, 
54, 1248 
dochmiac verse, p. xlviii 
Doric forms required, 687, 725 
dual, imperative, 1003 
» verb with plur. partic., 541 
», Ist pers. pres. subjunct. midd., 1079 


E 
Earth, sustainer of life, 391, 700 
Echo, 187 ff. 
epanaphora, with a synonym, 530 
epithets of the disease transferred to the 
lament for it, 963 f. 


INDICES. 


epithets, two or more, without copula, 83 
Euphorion, his PAzloctetes, p. xxxiv 
Euripides, _,, “ p. xvii 

extra metrum, words placed, 219 


F 


Fénélon, his 7é/émaque, p. xxxiv 

Serrugineus, colour meant by, 128 

fifth foot of trimeter, irreg. spondee in, 22 

figurative and literal expression blended, 
666, 1167 f. 

fortune, when too high, dangerous, 179 

fut. infin. with dvvauat, etc., 1394, Pp. 252 

,, indic. in a relative clause of purpose, 

393 

=pé\Xw with fut. inf., 441 

with e/, two kinds of condition 
expressed by, 68 

with d7rws, instead of subjunct., 
1069 

, midd. as pass., 48, 303 

», oOptat. with el, 352 

», partic. with art., 1242 


” ” 


” ” 


” ” 


- 


G 


Genitive after d\NOKoTos, 1192 
», after a verb of motion, 613, 1002 
3 after compar., instead of dat. 
(etc.) with 4, 597, 682 
», after déxecPat, etc., 130, 160, 
1431 
2 causal, 327, 1308 
9 defining, 81, 104, 1202 
‘ objective, after xévrpov, 1039 
», Of adj., with possessive pron. 
(€uav pedéov), 1126 
Ms of origin (6 Zyvds ‘Hpak)jjs), 943 
nS x  Tpadels, 3 
aS of time within which, 821 
et partitive, 73, 706; understood, 
before rel. pron., 1161, 
1431 
after waddooerPat, 1334 
* », after undapuod, 256 
Ps wherecomparisonisimplied, 1100 
», With elvac(to be swayed by one), 
386 
pavOdvew, 370 


2 39 
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IL, ENGLISH. 


genitive with negative verbal adj. (éAzt- 
dw dmiortov), 867 

vodTos, 43 

Tepevyeval, L044 

ctvTpogos, 203 

verb of asking about, 439 

Glyconic verses, p. xlviii; correspondence 
of, p. 1xi 

gods, invoked in a protest, 1293 
», jealousy of the, 776 


99 9 


H 


hand, the right, as a pledge, 813 
Helen’s suitors, the oath of, 73 
Helenus, son of Priam, 606 
Hephaestus, cult of, in Lemnos, 986 
Heracles, as hoplite or archer, 727: ap- 
parition of, 1409, p. xxvii 
39 pyre of, on Oeta, 1431, p. xi 

heralds, in Attic Tragedy, 1306 
Hermaeum, Mount, 1459, p. 244 
Hermes, the god of stratagem, 133 
Herodotus, a possible reminiscence of, 

1207, 1330 
hiatus after 7£, 100, p. 233 

» ina trimeter, 759: in lyrics, 832 


a 


iambic verse, breach of a rule in, 22 

75 », stamp of, in this play, p. xliv 
imperat., double, 862 
indic. )( subjunct. mood after 4H, 30, 494 
infin. act., after O.ddvac éaurdv, 1342: 

after dpuévat, 1349 

»» as imperat., 57, 1080, 1411 

5 epexegetic, 62, 81, 525, 892 

,», irregularly substituted for partic., 53 

»» pres. and aor. combined, 95, 668, 

1397 

Sf », instead of infin. fut., 1399 

»» with art.,instead of simple infin., 118 
interpolation, p. xlvi 
interrupted sentences, effect of, 210, 1226 
ionic verse, p. xlix 
Ixion, 677 
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L 


Laurentian Ms., noteworthy points of, in 
this play, p. xlv 

Lemnos, area of, p. xxxii: the Homeric, 
inhabited, 2, 302: volcano in, 800, p. 
242: cult of Hephaestus in, 986 

Lesches, Lzttle Liiad of, 416, p. xii 

Lessing, his Laocoon, p. xxxv 

libation before sacrifice, 8 

lightnings of Zeus, 1198 

lions, tamed by Cybele, 401 

logaoedic verse, p. xlviii 

‘Lycian’ fount in Lemnos, 1461 

Lycomedes, 243 


Wi 


Malis, p. ix; the Nymphs of, 725 
masc. partic. with neut. subject, 499 
Mosychlus, the volcano, 800, p. 242 


N 


names omitted in allusions, 678 

negative after positive form of statement, 
207 

Nereids, expressive names of, 1470 

neut. adj., without art., as subst. (kowd, 

‘joint action’), 25 

3, plur. as ady., 201 

as subject, with a sing. subst. 
as predicate (4ravra ducxé- 
peta), 902 
>> 99 With ref. to persons, 448 
», subst. with masc. or fem. partit. gen. 

(ra éridoira Tav Abywr), 24, 174 

Nike, Athena, 134 

nomin. for vocative, 1186, 1348 

Nymphs of Malis, 725: of Lemnos, 1454: 
of the sea, 1470 


3? 2? 


° 


object clause with fut. ind., instead of 
final clause with subjunct., 1069 

Odysseus, ‘son of Sisyphus,’ 417 : charac- 
ter of, p. xxx 

Oeta, sacred to Zeus, 728 

optat., act. pres., of contracted verbs, 895 
», for subjunct. of indirect question, 

281 


266 


optat., pres. with el, for pres. subjunct. 
with édy, in fut. sense, 613 
» in dependent clause, though a 
primary tense precedes, 199 
» in final or relative clause, after 
optat. of wish, 325, 529, 961 
» in relat. clause, after optat. with 
av, 409 
», of indefinite frequency, 289, 444 
»,  parenthetic, in orat. obliqua, 617 
», perf. pass., form of, 119 
» representing a delib. subjunct., 
716 
» with &, in making a suggestion, 
512 ff. 
oracle, the, p. xxviii 
order of words, peculiar, 417, 598 f, 
1163 f. 


P 


Pactolus, the, 392 

‘paeon quartus’ at end of iambic v., 
p- xliv 

Palamedes unmasks Odysseus, 1025 

parenthetic clause as adverb (zrodvs xpévos 
é of =mddat), 493 

Paris, the worker of woe, 1426 

paronomasia (aréyew, Néyew), 135 

partic., a redundant, 1221 
9» expressing the leading idea of th 

sentence, 590 
», irregularly placed after subst. (ras 
€x Gea rixas dofeloas), 1316 

»,  nheut., with art. (7d vocodv), 674 
»  sing., after plur. verb, 645 
», With dy, 407 

patronymics, formation of, 1333 

Peparethus, 549 

perfect tense, as a more vivid future, 76, 
1280 

of a lasting result, 84 
95 », combined with aorist, 664 

periphrasis (olkovpnua Eévwv), 868, 936 

personification of the senses or limbs, 
1354 f. 

Pherecratic verse, p. xlviii 

Phoenix, tpopevs of Achilles, 344 

plur. neut. instead of sing., 524 


” 99 


INDICES. 


plur. of partic., with sing. noun, 357 
», (ovro), referring to sing. Tis, 307 
» poet. for sing., 36, 1263 
»» verb of Ist pers. interchanged with 
Ist pers. sing., 1221 
Poeas, legends about, p. ix (n.), 802 
position of word, emphatic, 907 
prayers before sailing, 1077, 1470 
predicate, proleptic (duddcKerat codds), 
1361 
pres. and aor. inf. combined, 95, 1397 
», historic, 728 
», oOracular, 113 
prodelision of augment, 360, 1012: in 
HOrw 3, 479 
proleptic use of adj., 819 
pron. of rst pers., enclitic versus accented 
forms of, 47, 347, 958 
» personal, boldly omitted, Sor, 935, 
1032, 1368 
in gen., as predicate (kelvou 
, 70d€ Néyets), 37 
» Telat. masc., after fem, noun (pv- 
x4, os), 715 
1st pers. plur. (juav) 
followed by sing. (me), 65 
with causal force, 60 
‘5 A 7 5: », the antec. 
being understood (ot ye 
= érel éxeivor), 1364 
»» rhetorical repetition of, 664 


” Lh) 


” » of 


bb] ” 


Q 


quantity, varied in the same word, 296 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, 936, p. xiv 


R 


redundant expression, 31, 1103 

repetition of words, 88, 265, 760, 913, 
1220, 1269 

Rhea, in relation to Cybele, 391 


sacrifice, ill-omened sounds at, 8 
saluting the earth, etc., 533, 1408 
scholia, true readings preserved by, p. xliv 
Scyros, 240, 480 


Il, ENGLISH. 


semi-chorus, 827 

shepherd’s pipe, 212 

ship, quarters in a, 482 

Sigeum, 355 

Sisyphus, 417, 625 

Spercheius, the, 491, 1215 

spoils of war, hung up in houses, 1428: 
tithed for the gods, 1431 

Stasinus, his Cyfria, 1032, p. xii 

stichomuthia, interruptions in, 1226 

subject of dependent verb, made object of 
principal verb (rodrov ola ef £73), 444 

subjunct. after pépe, 300: after BovAer, 762 

oF deliber., in pres. tense, 338 
5 pres., in conditions, 613 

superlative with constr. of comparative 
(Agore T&v mpl evrérwv), 1171 

synizesis, in émel ovdév, 446: in éyw ely’, 
585: in éAkéwy, 697 

synonym used, instead of repeating a 
word, 530, 590 


T 


tears of anger, 367 
Teucer, 1057 
Theodectes, his Phzloctetes, p. xxxiii 
Thersites, 442 ff. 
Theseus, sons of, 562 
third foot of trimeter, pause after, 907 
»» pers., transition to from second, 910 
tmesis of d7é, 817 
Trachinian rocks, 491 
tribrachs in iambic verse, p. xliii 
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trochaic tetrameter, caesura of, 1402 
Troy, legendary date for fall of, 1340: 
taken by Heracles, 1439 


Vv 


verb, finite, substituted for a participle, 
215, 605 
-» simple and compound forms of, in- 
terchanged (oléa...xaroida), 249, 
329 
3, understood in a different pers. with 
a second clause (oUr’ adds Néya, 
ovr’ éxeivos), 89 
;, understood in optat., from indic., 
TI5 
5, with noun from same stem («édov 
MEAN), 150 
verse, last syll. of, admits ~ for -, 184 
versification of the play, p. xliii 
vocative, combined with a nom. and art., 
867 


volcano, the Lemnian, p. 242 


w 


war destroys the best men, 436 


Zeus, dpatos, etc., 1182 
», emdytos, etc., 1040 
», lkéows, 484 
>»  Opktos, 1324 
», the lightnings of, 1198 
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